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I.— THE     SUBSTANTIVE     VERB     IN     THE     OLD 
IRISH   GLOSSES.     By  J.   Strachan. 

\_Iieitd  at  the  Philological  Society's  Meeting  on  Friday,  February  10,  1899.] 

The  substantive  verb  has  already  been  discussed  from  the 
etymological  point  of  view  by  Dr.  "Whitley  Stokes  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society.*  The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  a  f.liffurent  one.  It  is  to  consider,  not  the  origin,  but  the  actual 
ufkige  of  the  component  parts  of  the  verb  *  to  be  *  in  the  oldest 
extant  documents  of  the  Irish  language.  As  in  some  of  my 
former  papers,  the  subject  is  divided  into  two  parts — (I)  Materials, 
a  collection  of  the  instances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  verb; 
^11)  Remarks,  a  discussion  of  any  points  which  seem  to  require 
consideration.  With  regard  to  the  Materials,  the  lists  of  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  tolerably  exhaustive,  and,  for  the  rarer  parts 
of  the  verb,  I  trust,  absolutely  complete.  Only  for  the  commont^st 
form  of  all,  •>,  complete  collections  have  been  given  only  for  the 
first  part  of  the  "Wiirzburg  Glosses,  from  the  rest  of  the  glossatorial 
literature  have  been  given  only  instances  which  seemed  to  have 
some  special  interest.  The  abbreviations  are  the  same  as  in 
my  previous  paper  on  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

PART  I.     MATERIALS. 
This  part  falls  into  two  sections — (1)  the  accented  forms,   or, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  forms  of  the  substantive  verb, 
(2)  the  unaccented  or  copula  forms.     For  the  difference  between 
the  two  sets  of  forms  see  below,  pp.  48  sq. 

A.    THE    STTBSTANTiyE    VERB. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 
The  present  indicative   is   made  up  of   a  number  of   differcut 
verbs,  the  usage  of  which  will  be  considered  in  Part  II. 

*  The  paper  is  reprinted  in  KZ.  xxviii. 
PhU.  Tram.  1898-9.  1 
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(a)  -tau. 

Sg.   1.   attdo,   att6: — m    di  chorp   atdo-sa  Wb.    12*   21,    m    oc 
precept  ioscili  attd  21<^  19,  is  occa  attdo  26^  8,  u  occa  attd-sa 
29^  6,  u  ara  precept  attd-ta  istlahrid  23*  2,  aid  oc  comhdig 
26*  17. 
5  -tfiu,  -t6o;   -t6:— a«i  i-^<<5(?  Wb.  17*  24,  »-<<ia  rfar  (j«i» 

«o«<^/t  32»  10,  imnedaib  hi't6  Ml.  92^  8. 
Sg.  2.  atfii : — M  nanaicci  atdi  Wb.  6*  27. 

-tfii :—ani  A»-/at  Wb.  5^  38. 
Sg.   3.   attfi:— fl^n   in   coimdiu  Ml.  30^  27,  cf.  51^  17,  56*  21, 
10  (Ua  Sg.  40^  11,    109»   3,  201»  8,    9,    ata  trede   tadbat  som 

Wb.  13«  26,  cf.  32*  22,  ata  dechor  immefolhgat  Sg.  8»  11, 
atd  Dia  atach  h  dunni  Ml.  66*  1,  t>  amne  atda  Wb.  6*  19, 
f«  samlid  atd  27*  11,  olisamein  attda  32*  6,  do  foieitin  ata 
Tnr.  58,  ni  amal  dundatmecetar-su  atd  du  mee  Ml.   106<'  11, 

15  hiMre  is  intrinsecus  atd  in  gnim  Sg.  139*  3,  is  ar  chonsain  diuit 

atd  i  and  7^  14,  cf.  9^  13,  n't  diib  attda  briathar  less  hie 
Wb.  13*  16,  ettr  IsrahMu  atd  s6n  Ml.  102*  7,  cf.  Sg.  162»  1, 
ni  fu  indidit  ata  irascemini  sunt  aeht  is  fo  imchomare  ata 
Ml.  20**  13,  is  frisandliged  remepertlie  ata  in  cosmailiuso  32*  6, 

20  is  hi  tuaisciurt  slebe  sidin  ata  in  cluithir  Ml.  67*  8,  cf.  66*  8 

(ata),  hi  tintud  Chirini  ata  inso  103*  26,  cf.  Sg.  28»  3  (atd), 
45*  14  (aid),  52^  1  {atd),  113^  3  {atd),  139*  1  {atd),  165»»  1 
{atd),  188^  1  {atd),  is  and  atd  (MS.  at)  gnim  tengad  isind  huiliu 
labramar-ni  Ml.  31^  23,*  is  lib  atd  a  rogu  Wb.  9»  23,  w  ^ 

25  Orecu  ata  a   n-dliged  sin  Sg.  95^  1,  tuind  aitherreet-  atd   a 

n  aitrebthach  Sg.  32^  7,  cf.  197»  2  {ata),  209^  10,  is  oc  maid  atda 
Wb.  6»  18,  cf.  29*  6  {atda),  is  dsib  atd  2^  7,  resin  chanoin  hisiu 
atd  a  trachtad  Ml.  57»  12,  is  triit  ata  gloriatio  Wb.  2^  15, 
tarasi  indi  as  penitus  ata  s6n  Ml.  51*  22,  ata  ni  archiunn  Sg. 

30  39*>  10,  atd  de  Wb.  12*  22,  ata  di  thrummain  a  fochado  insin 

Ml.  23*  19,  cf.  Sg.  1»  2  {attd),  hdre  atd  hessiirge  diiih 
Wb.  25C  13,  atd  inotaeht  diinni  33^  5,  cf.  27*  15,  ata 
nech  du  bar  n-deicsin  Ml.  82*  7,  atd  mordechor  etir  deacht  7 
doinacht  Ml.  26^  1,  cf.  58*  11,  Sg.  38»  8,  203»  16,  atd  etarro 

35  i  m-meddn  151^  5,  atd  dethiden  fuiri  Wb.  3*  34,  atd  comarde 

fuirib  21*  5,  ata  dechor  n-aisndissen  for  each  ae  Ml.  114»  14, 
cf.  Sg.  197»  11,  attda  a  deolid  iar  cutd  cdich  Wb.  31®    15, 

^  In  Sg.  222*  8  for  t«  comasndu  attd  should  be  restored  is  i  emnasndia  atid. 
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aid  hriihem  and  6^  25,  cf.   10^  ?7,    Ml.   40*  20,   47*   14, 
8g.  67^  7  (a/a),  old  tairmthichtas  p&rsan  hfc  220»  10,  atd 
Spiritus  Sanctus  in  nobis  Wb.  15^  36,  hore  dta  erist  in  me  40 
19>  19,  cf.  10^  25,  atd  a  suide  %  n-nim  Ml.  30^  28,  ataa  i  each 
eputil  a  sainchomarde  sin  Wb.  26^  31,  ata  %  libraih  rkg  Ml. 
40*  21,  cf.  2c  2,  30*  16  {atd\  50^  16,  55^  10,  Sg.  146^  15 
{atd),  197»  11  {huare  ata),  202*  4  {atd),  209»»  29,  214*  I  {atd), 
atd  %  n-aieniud  ehaich  denum  maith  ML  14<^  12,  hdre  aitd  innar  45 
letd  Wb.  4*»  1 1,  atd  brithem  la  suidib  9^  2,  atd  olo  n-aill  lib  9^  3. 
atd  torad  la  gnimu  soiUe  22*  26,  ata  digal  aile  U%  for  pecthaehu 
Ml.  94c  17,  atd  imfrecra  lesom  136^  3,  4,  atda  lib  uile  Wb.  7^  5, 
cf.   10^  2,   16«  8,  atd  Uusom  di  forcrid  a  n-dudesta  airibsi 
14*  33,  hdre  {atd  li)bfiuss  25*  1,  is  derb  hum  attd  latsu  29^  14.  50 
aitda  lemsa  a  sainred-sa  32<^  5,  atd  linn  ni  Sg.  40<»  11,  cf.  149*  7, 
167*  4  {ol  aid),  atd  oeoscribunt  beus  213*  4. 

-tfi: — ni'lmytha  cumachta  n-do  ML  140*  7,  tnassu  bethu 
fireckdire  tantum  no-m-tha  Wb.  13°  10,  ni-t-ta  ni  inditm6ide 
2*  12,  ni-n-td  airli  ar  m-ban  31°  7,  ind  indoobdl  no-b-td  in  55 
faturo  14°  16,  nl-b-td  tarbe  de  19*  10,  ni-s-ta  som  cumang  domm 
orcuin-se  Ml.  60^  3,  nitha  diameit  Wb.  5*  10,  hota  (Stokes 
nota)  Per.  12*  3,  ism  beothu  i-tda  lesu  3°  2,  cf.  4*  19  {i-ttd), 
6*  6,  15*  27  {i'td),  ML  137*  1  {hi-ta),  anl  i-tda  euntubart  libsi 
Wb.  13*  35,  lasia-ta  sians  Ml.  124°  15.  60 

PL  1.  attaam: — niuainn  fesine  ataam  for  tectiri  Wh,  15*  13,  tnassu 
amnin  ataam  13°  12,  attaam  i  cuimriug  32*  28. 

PI.  2.  ataaid,  ataid: — isamlid  ataid-si  Wb.  4*  4,  masti  du  riir 
Spirito   ataaith   20*  16,   is  eter  caratndimta   ataaid  23°    28, 
is  oca  ataaid  33*  7,  hors  afaaith-si  immeUi  10*  6,  hdre  ataad  65 
t  eath  22d  14,  ataid  i  n-hiris  33°  13. 

-taid: — ni  nach  cin  aile  notaid  dom  Wb.  19*  26.^ 

PL  3.  attaat :— fl^flfl/  dm  in  chrutsin  Sg.  140*  1,  cf.  188*  19,  ataat 
mesai  D<i  nephchomtetarrachti  amal  abis  Ml.  55*  11,  ataat  da 
norpe  rogab  Abracham  Wb.  2°  21,  cf.  Ml.  21*  4,  Sg.  10*  1,  w  70 
pro  omnibus  gradibu 8  ....  ataat  sidi'^h.2\^  \,ciasa  for  0 in 
fiur  ataat  Ml.  34*  6,  cf.  Sg.  27*  7,  is  i  Crist  ataat  Wb.  9*  18, 
cf.  12*  6,  26*  20,  Sg.  120*  7,  is  ondi  as  alo  ataat  56*  8,  is  oc 
bar  less  ataat  Wb.  25°  16,  is  samlaid  ataat  Sg.  191*  5,  ataat 
ilsenman  do  suidiu  Wb.  12°  46,  ni  sochude  diib  ataat  and  lb 
8*   17,  cf.  Sg  71*  9,  ataat  rite  liic  Wb.  13*  4,  cf.  18*  9, 

*  According  to  Pedersen,  KZ.  xixv,  391. 
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ataat  uili  ist'n  chorp  sin,   12»  16,   cf.  31^   8   {hore  attaat\ 
Ml.   37*  10  {huare  ataat),  145^  7,  Sg.  28*  4,  29»»  6,  188*  2, 
203^  10,  209^  29,  ataat  iltintudai  leu  Ml.  3»  14,  attaat  scela 
80  ^^*»»  Wb.  18^  4,  atea^  oc  timthirecht  14»  30. 

-<fltf^ : — anem  hi-tat  (leg.  -taat?)  aingil  Ml.  42*»  10,  t»  suidi^" 
hi'taat  Sg.  71^  3,  hua-taat  Sg.  32»  9,  cf.  69*  11,  197*  2,  Per. 
12^  2  {ho'taat). 
Impersonal   passive:    tathar: — is  hed  dathar  dom  Wb.  21<^  9, 
85  cf.  28'*  4. 

In  composition  with  oln-  and  later  m-  this  verb  has  the  sense 
of  *than.'     For  the  extra-presential  forms  see  pp.  16,  18. 

Sg.  1.  oldaa,  oldo : — is  sochrudiu  Idam  oldd-sa  Wb.  12^  21,  is  dildiu 

ammag  rogah  suil  oldd-sa  12^  25,  as  mao  olddu-sa  Sg.  45^  15.^ 
Sg.  2.  Ol^i—hidferr  olddi  Wb.  1^  21,  oltai  Ml.  112^  2. 
Sg.  3.   oldaas : — mda  oldaas  oin  sill-,  Sg.  68^  8,  ha  ferr  oldaas 
90  a  dkgal  Wb.  9^  21,  cf.  11^  17,  12»>  2,  14^  10,  18^  14,  20^  9, 

23C  15,  33d  9,  Ml.  89d  6,  92»  9,  105^  7,  112^  13,  Sg.  42*  9, 
21»  2,  6^  7,  ni  ansu  dunni  oldaas  do  ch4eh  Wb.  22»  16, 
quantum  expeditior  est  "^  quam  ps,  g.  oldaas  ws  Sg.  16*  5, 
oldaas  n-ermitnigthi  feid  Ml.  137^  1,  condih  ferr  donheraid-si 
95  oldaas  cdch  Wb.  16^  9,  is  mda  dongni  som  oldaas  duntlucham 

21*  9,  cf.  32*  25,  oldaas  ata  n-diglaidi  Ml.  111^  8,  oldaas 
hes  findfadach  (quam  esse  beatum)  56^  44,  oldaas  itirndadthed 
(g.  quam  perimeret)  45 ^  6,  oldaas  hid  iniquos  asherad  59*  7, 
non  alitor  quam,  g.  oldaas  Sg.  7^  4,  9^  7,  nee  non  pro,  g.  oldaas 
100  19*  3  ;  oldoas  trichtaige  Bcr.  3. 

indaas : — ni  mesa    ....    indaas  (MS.  indas)  Ml.  34*  5, 
cf.  24*  23,  35c  31,  47*  14,  54*  11,  62^  10,  64<^  22,  83*  6, 
85^  11   (inddas),  91*  8,   de   praestantiore  persona  .i.  indaas 
ar   tomus-nai  26**  6,  is  laigiu  s6n  indaas  chumachtai  26^  6, 
105  in  hoc  magis  nomine  fidebamus  indaas  hi  cairptih  7  indaas  ar 

n-erhud  innar  neurt  43*  3,  cf.  22^  14,  67*  13,  72^  18,  indaas 
toirthech  84*  3^,  indaas  amser  m-hite  {?)^  86**  11,  is  assu 
turchdil  essi  indaas  cech  crd  85°  14,  erechdu  ....  indaas 
dunarchechainn  64°  22,  indaas  as  saindiles  86*  18,  is  mou 
110  dundrigensat   indaas   eonidrairlecis-siu   87*  8,    cf.  119*  8,    ni 

hed  uilliu  indaas  rondhoi  m'ingnae  136^  7,  is  uilliu  s6n  indaas 


\ 


^  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  isolated  adoasa  '  than  I '  Tnr.  26,  cf.  atit-siu 
Jr.  Text,  ii,  213,  ata  Trip.  Life,  148,  1.  7  ;  further,  O.Ir.  adaas,  adat. 
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nadndene  23<^  20,  tndaas  hemmi  105^  6,  indaas  doroghdinn 
»9*  18,  indaoM  hid  prtuceptdir  asidindissed  42^  18,  cf.  123^  10, 
135^  13,  nihil  tam  insanam  quam  ut  uenerentur  g.  tndaas 
60^  3,  cf.  60^  9.  115 

PL  3-  oldate: — oillu  oldaU  cdiecH  Wb.  13^  2,  tanto  melior  .i. 
oldaU  ind  angtl  32^  5,  cf.  ML  47^  20,  48^  26,  63^  6,  94^  3, 
112^  20,  126«  9,  is  ferr  deserce  oldate  uili  Wb.  12^  35, 
cf.  Ml.  131^  6,  utilia  magis  quam  speciosa  .i.  oldate  inna 
suaceubri  d9<^  7,  ha  uissiu  diiih  oldate  pecthe  do  huid  and  120 
Wb.  9^  3,  citius  diuites  egebunt  quam  timentes  Deum  .i. 
oldatae  Ml.  d3<'  7 ;  olddta  maicc  Sg.  30^  12. 

indate: — it  ailliu     ....     indate  ind  dnai  ML  43<^  18, 
cf.   88d  1,  90^  5,  98C  5.  100^  26,   138°  4,   138*  10,  huilliu 
adcumnet  indatae  chlaidih  77^  1,  plus  obtinebunt  gloriam  .i.  125 
indate  inna  edharta  fulidi  87^  6. 

Xn  compoBition  this  verb  forms  certain  adverbial  or  prepositional 
phrases. 

cenmiihd  *    *  besides '    (governing  the  accusative) : — ^Wb. 
6»  25,  8*  2,  9'*  7,  24*  18,  ML  17*  9,  61^  37,  67^  12,  92»  10, 
103*  7,  135*  1,  Sg.  21»>   10,  24^  3,  29^  8,  58^  7,  65*  11, 
ISO^*  3,  179^  2,  200»  3,  15,  202*  1,  211»  2;  oenmathi  Wb.  130 
83»4,  Sg.  56»>  13,  71^27. 

bothi  *from*  (the  opposite  of  corricci): — Ml.  IS^*  2,  Sg. 
60^  7,  etc. 

iarmitha,  Ml.  58^  16. 

(h)  Fil. 

fil  (relative) :—//  ni  de  as  fir  (that  there  is)  Wb.  11*  2,  135 
ised  insojil  6n  ML  118*  21,  iarsin  dligud  fil  hindiu  Sg.  178*  3, 
a  fil  ar  mo  chiunn  Wb.  24*  15,  na  rree  fil  a  terra  Bcr.  18«  3, 
fallunt  fil  ar  chiiinn  Ml.  43*  9,  fil  ar  chinn  96*  1 1,  inn  imthanad 
fil  fin-aih  42^  2,  asin  gerint  fil  for  deillhl  ains-  68*^  14,  ord  airic 
JU  fuiri    Sg.  4^   9,  it  he  per  sain  fil  iarna  chul  Ml.  91^   U,  140 
dechor  fil  eter  hnamnas  et  6gi  Wb.  10^  21,  a  n-dechorfeil  eter 
eorpu  nemdi  \Z^   26,  is   meddntestimin  a  fil  etarru   *27*   19, 
a  n-dechur  feil  ettarru  33^    18,   is  bee  n  di  dechur  fil  etarru 
m.  72«  9,  inna  ferfel  and  Wb.  4^  1,  inna  cialla  mrechtnigthi 
fl  and  Ml.  26«  2,  a  tohae  fil  and  26^  2,  is  ernaigde  fil  and  145 

»  Cf.  eenmdnom  Wb.  16^  6,  eenmanum  Ml.  88<*  13.     In  Wb.  8**  28  read  cennui 
nam  aoctpisti?     In  8g.  201^  18  we  should  probably  read  cenmithd^  cf.  202"  1. 
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38c  1 1,  iggi  in  eiallfil  and  63»  2,  issi  ciallfil  and  74*  21,  iwi  %n90 
ehiallfil  and  88»>  11,  90^  24,  issiehiallfil  dnd  94«>  17,  128*  6, 
mi  chiall  imofil  and  121«  8,  cf.  1 14«  7,  ni  emnadfil  and  76^  2, 
mi  persannfil  and  90^  12,  connid  ed  imofil  dnd  91*  19,  ustinne 

150  inso  fil  and  91*  18,  %B9i  inne  fil  and  inso  110^  18,  issed  fil  and 

Bcr.  45*  6,  each  gniiu  fil  and  Sg.  3»  11,  ind  foikigthe  fil  and 
211*  8,  a  Sanctis//  sunt  Ml.  87»  10,  cech  n-infinit fil  sunt  sis 
42®  33,  a  m-memoratuB  est  fil  hi  sunt  98®  10,  is  hi  a  foxlaid 
.     ...    fil  sunt  Sg.  32^  7,  a  salutes  fil  tall  Ml.  42^  5,  ind 

155  Hin  7  »W  etsreert  fil  hi  suidih  Ml.  2<^  2,  is  fir  fil  indiunni 

Wb.  14®  24  (bis),  tf  >?/  tnnor  eridiu-ni  15*  7,  ecclesiae  Galatiae  .i. 
fil  in  Galitia  18®  3,  d^n  maith  fil  in  hoc  psalmo  Ml.  35®  11, 
ni  fuhthadfil  isind  lassir  40®  2, /or«a  uissitam/^/  in  psalterio 
47®  n.forsa  n-ideo//  in  psalmo  50**  4,  cf.  6,  uerba  .\.fil  isint 

160  «<»/w  50^  4,  i#  eursachad  fil  isindi  as  non  55®  10,/or««a  doinijU 

isin  dk  sin  56^  2,  forsin  dih  ciallaih  fil  isind  emulari  56^  37, 
inna  cethri  f&rsu  fil  isint  salm  58»  11,  discriptio  .i.fil  isind  salm 
70*  1,  inne  fil  indih  74^  7,  is  inunn  ciall  fil  isin  dligud-sa 
76*  13,  77*>  I,  issk  inne  fil  isindi  as  fluit  83^  1,  d  m-manifestare 

165  fil  isind  salm  101®  5,  is  ed  fil  i  n-deriud  int  sailm  102®  5,  in 
seculo  fil  issind  salm  103^  10,  intliucht  fil  isindi  as  ueritatem 
112^  2,  is  inunn  intliucht  7  chiall  fil  isindi  asruhart  112^  2, 
cf.  114^  1,  issi  inne  fil  hi  cechtar  de  114^  1,  ised  a  n-dechur  fil 
isind  aliter  so  115*  2,  amit  mis  fil  isind  ndidecdu  Bcr.  45®  2,  cf. 

170  45®  3,  4,  b,  forsa  m-memoT  fil  in  psalmo  Ml.  128®  5,  superior 

.i.  fil  isint  salm  136*  6,  issi  fil  isind  aitherrech-  Sg.  30^  6,  in 

dram  fil  indih  41^  10,  in  chiall  fil  indih  59^  3,  is  ciall  chesto 

fil  indih  140*  5,  ind  Eoim  fil  hi  Constant  in-  174*  1,  ni  si  fil 

in   his    177*  1,   inna  inne  fil  isind  sera  183^  3,   intellectu 

175  .i.  fil  hi  each  rainn  189*  4,   aitrehthach  co  n-artucol  fil  hi 

.     .     .     .     198^  9,  int  atdrcud  fil  hi  sui  200*  8,  sensus  .1. 

fil  indih  202^  1,  a  cenel  cH-  fil  isindi  as  mare  211*  14,  ind 

anme  fil  inna  ehoms-  2\V*  .6,  cf.  211^  7,  fil  in  uisu  Acr.  54, 

h6re  is  den  rad  fil  linn  Wb.  13^  9,  taihrid  a  fil  lih  16®  17, 

180  ueritatis  .i.  fil  lih  26*  26,  in  chumachtai  fil  linni  Ml.  26^  6, 

int  6mun  fil  lasuidih  42^  9,  is  ed  inso  fil  lasuide  63«i  4,  donee 
transeant  insidias  fil  lasude  75*  1 0,  issi  inso  canoin  fil  lasuide 
90®  23,  dund  lather  fil  la  Dia  ocar  h-ditin-ni  103^  27,  do  each 
helrufil  la  Grecu  Sg.  31^  13,  a  peleides  //  ondi  as  pelias  Per. 

185  12^1,  rendaih  fail  huas griin  Bcr.  1 8®  4,  frisa  religo  fil  huandi  as 

ligo  Sg.  181^1,  dind  aithuch  laharfil  oc  du  dihiurciud  Ml.  58®  6, 
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^U  JU  ae  turehdil  grme  94 *>  18,  inna  canone  »e  fil  rem  68*  11, 
/«n«  ti-expectantes^  riam  74®  9,  frisanifil  riam  142°  1.  With 
Buffixed  pronoun,  filus  tre  chenela  martre  Cod.  Cam.  38*  38^. 

file  (relative) : — indi  as  in&meisJiU  hodie  Sg.  200^  3,  ignaros  190 
xfiU  een/athi  Ml.  93''  7,  ^  (that  there  is)  lathar  n-Dd 
^  d6inih    51®    11,    is    m6r    in    dethiden  file    dotnta    diihsi 
Wb.  26^  19,  etemam  uitam  .i.  file  duit  i  n-nim  29°  1,  in 
/oehriec  file  do  i  n-nim  29^  29,  issed  file  do  hodie  Sg.  140*  3, 
mal  file  dentid  eter  baullu  Wb.  12^  12,  fidem  g.  file  etrunni  195 
31*  11,  in  ehuartai  .i.  file  etir  forhru  7  gruade  Ml.  39®  12, 
file  ehoihnius  eter  sechma-  7  todo-  (that  there  is)  Sg.  15P  7, 
«tf  rei  file  iter  na  secht  h-airhdrecha  Acr.  1,  corro/essid  file 
^imrecha  formsa  Wb.  23*  5,  inna  imthanad  .i.  fele  forsnaih 
rathih  Ml.  93«  7,  is  diaU  fern-  file  fair  Sg.  93»>  2,  ord  gutte  200 
^  foraih   159*»   6,   dindi  file  mrechtrad  forsind   remeperthu 
1 97*  16^  nee  in  nominibus  .i.  file  for  diull  prono.  204*>  7,  in 
***•  file  iar  eul  indi  as  sanctus  Ml.  37»  18,  masu  to  file  iarna 
chill    gg.    i48b   9^    lasinn  uile    talmuin   file    imna    insi    Ml. 
^^   18,  a  r-rad  file  andsom  Wb.  29**  29,  ni  etarscarad  corns-  205 
•^^     an^    Sg.   74'*    8,    ni    aithrech    ehethada   file    sunt    Ml. 
®      2i»,  cesu  choms'  6  dib  n-ogaih  file  hisuidiu  Sg.  75*  5,  in 
^f^^  ccmaceohuir  file  i  m-ballaib  cdich  Wb.  13*  27,  is  hed  fiU 
^^*^nni  14®  25,  donterchomrue  ndib  file  i  Corint  14^  5,  donaib 
^*^^^^%b  file  in  Achaia  14^  6,  inna  firinne  file  isind  Ebrae  Ml.  210 
1  X ,  secht  n-ernadman  (so  Windisch)  file  isind  saltair  2^  2, 
**^ilitudo  .i.  file  i  n-epistlib  ind  apstoil  26*  2,  is  erigemfile  is 
/*^«<o  toisech  36^  15,  «>  mite^  file  isin  tintud  septien  46®  5,  hi 
,^^**^nib  file  isint  salm  46®  14,/^  hi  lebraib  paralip  49*  2,  ised 
^'^^^^   ^JiU  isind  Ebrae  54*  33,  a  n-ocuU  file  isint  salm  53*  19,  215 
.    ^     ^uili  doini  file  isin  talam  bl^  11,  omatus  astrorum  a.  file 
**^   nim  51®  29,  cech  todochid[iu]  file  riam  isint  salm  98®  10, 
.^^^^cj^isionem  .i.  file  isind  salm  108^  16,  ingenitam  bonitatem 
.'  '    ^J^^de  indiut  106®  15,  omnia  .i.  file  itind  salm  133^  16,  in 
\^^^^       actu  .i.  file  indibsom  Sg.  139*  2,  in  ciall  ind  ildatad  ind  220 
.        ^^^S  file  tnddib  198^  3,  ishe  a  trachtad  ad i  file  inna  diad  Ml. 
X  4,  it  hi  coisnimt  insofile  libsi  Wh.  7*  13,//^  (that  there  is) 
.        ^     Dee  latso  12*^  20,  consequentia  A.  file  la  Assam  Ml.  36®  6, 
cyj^^  Jll^  l^som  114*  6,  issed  file  la  Lait-  Sg.  20^  8, /A?  athir  leiss 

12,  file  chdimmdith  leiss  29^  13,  Graeca  eadem  habentia  .i.  225 
c&pud  Graecos  67^  8,  seruant  eadem  genera  .i.  file  la  Grecu 
t^  69*  27,  69^  1,  confil  linni  hisind  oin  seek-  a  file  leosom  i  n-dib 
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Heh'  160^  2,  multarum  apud  nos  .i.  file  linni  214*  1,  dond 
for  comet  file  lasuidih  214*  3,  na  cumachte  file  a  Deo  Wb.  6»  3, 

230  scisco  file  ondi  [as]  scio  Sg.  155^  1,  titulus   .i.  file  reseind 

argumeint  seo  Ml.  64^  11. 

-fil : — condch  fil  etir  Wb.  27*  20,  nad  fel  dliged  remdeieeen 
Da  dia  dulih  MI.  20^  10,  20^  5  {nad fil),  50*  2  {nod  fil),  nh-fil 
eon  92*  8,  nach  fil  quod  fil  sunt  sis  101*  5,  ni  fail  Sg.  32*  1, 

235  nifil  chumtuhairt  154^  2,  ni-s-fil  hodie  ITS**  2,  ni  fil  nk  183*  2, 

ni  fil  207^  3,  cenod-fil  a  n-erchre  193^  7,  ni  fil  folad  n-aill 

forasemte  Wb.  IS*'  8,  cf.   18*  2  (»w-//),  28^  1,  Ml.  17*  15, 

19d  2  {ni  fel\  31^  10  (««?-//),  29^  5  {nad  fil),  60^  2  {nifeil\ 

55«  13  {nio-fel),  78»>  18  (»i  con-//),  92*  9  {ni  fail),  111»»  11 

240  (onafil),  107^  8  (ww-//),  114»»  18  {nod  fil),  129<^  2,  Sg.  6»»  25 

{ni/ail)y  26^  7  («i/at7),  114^  2,  188*  4  (niV<?n-//),  p-/af7  infini- 
anr;^  >irr  geni-  rangabala  Sg.  88.  3,  ni  fil  rdthugud  for  suidib 
181*  1,  nifil  taidchor  do  Wb.  3*  14,  cf.  Ml.  30^  2,  55^  25, 
Sg.  192^  5  {cenod-fil),  ni  fil  fial  etronn  et  Crist  Wb.  15*  32, 

245  ce  ruhaid  fo  pheecad  nach-ih-fel  3^  19,  cf.  3''  38  {con-dum-fel), 

fomafil  erchot  Ml.  56*  13,  cf.  Sg.  197*  16  {nod  fil),  ndd  fail 
praenomen /rifl  n-dechrugud  28*  14,  ni  fil  iar  fir  Ml.  93^  12, 
ni  fel  saithar  nant  Ml.  48°  29,  cf.  18°  11  {ni  con-fil),  69*'  7 
{nifail),  Sg.  31^  12,  52^  1,  215*  2  {ni  fail),  cenud-fil  gnim 

250  7  chesad  hisuidiu  209^  29,  manud-fel  in  spirut  ndih  indiumsa 

Wb.  no  1,  cf.  14°  24  {amal  na  fil),  19°  20  {manudub-feil), 
24°  4  {con-dib-feil),  24*  33  {con-id-fil),  Ml.  35*  8  (»i  /i/), 
Sg.  4*  12  {nifail),  6»>  2  (ni/a»7),  32*  9  {nifil),  61*  24  {nifil). 
Per.  12^  2  (n»/0»  wi//  /m»  in  5^m  m  Wb.  11°  20,  cini-nfil 

255  lib  16^  9,  <;(?»«//  rftt<j/(?A*  leu  20°  1,  »t//  22^  26,  cinid-fil  chairi 

linn  Ml.  30*  2,  cf.  27*  10  {nad  fel),  44^  11  (ni//),  57°  5 
(m* //),  55°  10  (w^*//),  76°  14  {nad  fil),  107*  12  {manudfO), 
124*  8  fni  //),  Sg.  46*  15  {cenid-fil),  nis-fail  liumm  inna 
hriathra  sin  Ml.  44^   12,    nicon-fel  leu  46°    19,    ni-s-fil    leo 

260  Sg.  208^  3,  ndd  fail  nechtar  de  hualailiu  37^  19,  ni  fil  neck  and 

occ  t'adrad  Wb.  5*  25,  nifeil  titlu  remih  Ml.  2^  4. 

{c)  Bin. 

Sg.  1.  binu: — hiuu'sa  oc  irhaig  Wb.  16*  8. 

-bin : — intain  no-m-hiu  oc  irhdig  Wb.  20*  3,  co  m-biu  i  euim- 
rigib  30*  22. 
265  Sg.  3.  ^mdi—hiid  Sg.  150»>4,  hiid  insin  69*22,  inn  ecenoeht  tantum 
hid  iar  fir  anisin  Ml.  Ill*  9,  for  Idim  deis     ....     biid 
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circius  BcT.  19°  2,  cf.  19<^  3,  quia  hiid  panther  et  panipe^ra* 
fi^.  62»  3,  cf.  20^  3,  75a  7,  94»  4,  114^  1,  is  trisan  de^lvft  -. 
hiid  duins  sldn  Wb.  4^  33,  ni  fri  d$  hiid  foindel  inna  m-hiasta 
KL  121^  8,  is  immaecu  hiid  son  Ml.  32^  10,  is  etarru  hiid  210 
immacaldaim  Sg.    200^  7,    is  i  retaih    nehaicsidih   hiid   spes 
Wb.  4a  24,  cf.  Sg.  25»  2,  212*  13,   is   triit  hiid  ainmnigud 
inna  dulo  76^  7,  biid  cachae  [ar]  alailiu  11^  5,  hiid  Sethus  pro 
Zethos  184^  1,  hiid  s6n  do  togarmthid  78^  2,  hiid  do  anmmaim 
inna  eaihraeh    104^    5,    hiid     ,      ...     do  fdisitin,   hiid  215 
.      .     .     .     do  mohd  Tur.  58,  hiid  cid  etir  iltrehu  Ml.  37<^  10, 
hiid  for  deih  n-dillih   Sg.  106^  17,   hiith  galar  neclis  fortsu 
Wb.  29*  26,  hiid  vsm  fri\sa\  sugeserat  14^  12,  hiid  im  chorpu 
Ml.    65®    3,    hiid  intinnscann  and   Sg.    148*    11,   hiid  chiall 
intamlas  isindi  as  zclaueris  Ml.  56^  33,  hiid  est  hi  foetsecht  280 
8g.  27^  2,  hiid  i  n-vs  la  Atacdu  106^  4,  hiid  sainlda  hiss  Wb. 
6^  16,  hiid  ar  euit-ni  ocea  24*  20,  hiid  aslach  oc  erdil  Ml.  95^  6, 
is  and  hiid  neutur  hiiad  Sg.  104^  5. 

-bf : — ni  hi  a  cumbo  hisin  i  n-diutius  co  n-m  Sg.  22*  9,  ni  hi 
cello  182*  1,  cf.  203*  27,  ndd  hi  iar  fir  Ml.  91^  1,  nadm-hi  285 
hi  freeiuiairc  Sg.  208*  4,  cf.  161*  4  {ni  hi),  conna  hi  ni  fristai 
Ml.   3 Id   6,  ni  hi  i  fledaih     ....    fringni   Wb.   27^   3, 
ni   hi    in    dasachlach  friachdar  {^)    28*    21,    co    m-hi   remih 
rethith  iarum  Wb.  13^  13,  co  m-hi  iarum  coscitir  22^  10,  co  m-hi 
6in  carp  pectho  asmherar  Wb.  9**  5,  ni  hi  som  tribus  pedibus  Sg.  290 
67^  2,  ni  pi  glf^e,  ni  pi  firderhWh.  12°  12,  ni  hi  indumaichihiu 
Ml.    35^    1^,    conna    hi   oin    choms-  Sg.   157^   10,   ni  hi  oen 
iill'   acht    it   desill-    68^   3,    co    m-hi   elifas  95^    7,  co   m-hi 
descipul  Wb.  13*  12,  co  m-hi  diass  m6r  ind  deyigrdnne  13°  23, 
indhi   lasm-hi  accohur    tol    Dm    30°    23,    cf.    8*^    10    (He   in  295 
whose  opinion  he  is  wise),  co  m-hi  hidsldn  4^  33,  cf.  28^  24, 
ni  pi  dan  a  masse  28°  25,  cf.  Ml.  15^  15  {cotia  hi),  34*  27, 
42°  9,  91d  2,   116*  1,  128d  3,  isind  aimsir  im-hi  failid  neck 
86*  11,  im-hi   hinun  folud  his  indth  Sg.   188*  6,  ni  hi  nach 
cumachtach  cen  peccad  Ml.  103°  3,  di[a^naco7i'bi  mdin  85^  7,  300 
ni  hi  eland  dia  n-<Bs  57*  6,  ni  hi  chondumu  do  degnimaih  35*  17, 
diam-hi  foraithmet  Sg.  197^  18,  ni  hii  dehuith  do  fri  neck  Wb. 
28^  25,  quid  na  hi  samlid  diiihsi  18^  9,  cf.  Ml.  47*  8  {frisam-hi), 
ni  hi  adaig  daitsiu  140°  3,  co  m-bi  £lius  fumiliaruni  nominatiuo' 
Sg.   91^   1,  ni  hi  ni  etarro  Sg.  150^  6,  cf.  27*  9,  2U9^  33,  305 

>  So  in  99»  3  we  should  supply  biid  louis  nominatiuo  ;  cf.  78*  2,  206**  1. 
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54^  3  {nddm-bi),  ni  hi  in  ri  fu  mdam  nach  aili  Ml.  71^  10» 
ni  hi  nach  dethiden  fair  Wb.  10^  9,  farsam-hi  bUucM  Sg.  200»  7, 
ni  hi  friu  hi  comasndeis  212<^  5,  cona  hi  talam  and  Ml.  dl*'  29, 
foram-hi  KL  catch  mis  Bcr.  32^  7,  ni  hi  super  and  Ml.  45*^  15, 

310  cf.  82d  6  {ana  hi\  97*  4,  Sg.  45^  7,  im-hi  xl  /owa»  Wb.  17^  8,  cf. 

Ml.  29^  11,  139«>  8  (MS.  hi  hi),  Sff.  95»  1,  95»  2,  Tnr.  9,  Bor. 
18^  2,  Atm-3i  ason  re  n-o  Sg.  164^  2,  nad  m  hi  ni  du  ailgcn  indi  Ml. 
94°  8,  nihi som  il-lestur force Wh.  22^  4,  cf.  Ml.  100^ 21, 122»  15, 
Sg.  219^  1,  ni  hi  in  fine  159^  4,  nach  dii  im-hi  imaih  ealmaih 

315  institia  Ml.  109>'  2,  lasna  hi  ciall  Ml.  50^  2,  ni  hi  eainlda 

lasuidih  act  is  ahstanit  doih  semper  Wb.  6^  17,  cf.  16^  11  {nod 
hi\  29*'  1 1  (ni  pi),  Ml.  44^  6  {conna  hi),  69^  3,  50^  1  {nadm-hi), 
ni  hi  leo  insin  Sg.  147*  10,  a  cognomen  hom-hi  32^  4,  cf.  32^  15 
{huam-hi),  45*  10,  188»  30  {huam-hi),  Acr.  17  (hdam-hi),  Tnr. 

320  10  {huam'hi)f  ni  hi  ni  tarahesi  Sg.  165^  3,  peccad  trisam-bi 

hods  Wb.  3*  21,  cf.  23^  5  (tresam-hi),  Ml.  30^  14  {trisam-hi). 

robl^: — iarsindi  ro-m-hi  hi  rigi  Ml.  99^  1,  ro-m-hi  fri 
toharthid  Sg.  98^  1,  ro-m-hi  cechtar  de  sech  alaill  29^  16,  18, 
hdrhi  Idn  Ml.  36^  3,  horhi  accohor  Id  Wb.   24^  11.     Here 

325  seems  to  belong  also  Sg.  45^  1  rohhi  uar  recar  less  =  there  may 

be  a  time  that  it  is  needed. 

-rubi,*  etc. : — ni  ruhi  nectar  de  een  alail  Wb.  11®  17,  ni  ruhi 
tinfod  ar  helaih  x  Sg.  21^  13,  ni  ruhai  cenaih  huli  Ml.  20^  4,  ni 
ruhai  nach  cruth  ailiu  Sg.  7^  3,  ni  ruhai  anisin  in  nominatiuo 

330  209*  3,  ni  ruba  n-and  ni  3^  28. 

biis,  bis: — is  cummae  ih-his  ualetado  pnartae  7  ualetudo 
sonartae  Ml.  61»  33,  20°  4,  huare  m-his  curritur  Sg.  140^  2, 
cf.  57^  3,  77^  2,  as  n-gair  m-his  Ml.  57°  12,  of.  Wb. 
%^   22   {his)f    his    a   oinur    Ml.    102<^    17,    amal   m-his   ingen 

335  Wb.  10^  4,  amal  m-his  inne  neich  Ml.  37»   12,  cf.  Tnr.  14, 

Acr.  35,  44,  hiis  ar  chiunn  Wb.  13°  21,  cf.  24»  17  (his) 
Ml.  108°  16  (his),  intan  m-his  ar  chonsain  Sg.  6»  1,  cf.  182^  3 
{his),  207*  3,  intain  hiis  cen  grad  Wb.  28^  28,  as  menic  m-his 
confitebor  du  atlugud  hude  Ml.  26°  4,  amal  rn-his  dund  eiin  sin 

840  118^  10,  cf.  72d  12,  Sg.  6^  11,  191^  1,  a  cohds  m-his  etar 

«  di  rainn  2^  2,  cf.  150^  1,  inni  his  fua  m-mdm  Ml.  75^  6, 
in  dluiim  ....  his  farsin  mertrech  Wh,  9^  5,  cf.  10°  6, 
Ml.  16^  7  (his),  23»  5,  51^  18,  Sg.  116*  2  {his),  207»  8, 
161^  12,  Tur.  115,  Bcr.  33^  1,  is  cummae  m-his     .... 

*  Formally  these  can  hardly  he  anything  hut  indicatives,  though  in  sense  they 
approach  to  the  suhjunctive,  cf.  Part  II,  p.  60. 
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/n  togau  Ml.  31»   23,  am-bis  iama  ehiiul  Wb.  24»  17,  hu  345 
tmmtm/ntf  Ml.  102»  13,  sicut  his  and  [amal]  sodin  21<^  10,  cf. 
28^  10,  30^  21  (^m),  90»  10,   108^  7,   8g.  148»  12,   183»  2, 
19B»  7,  222''  6,  is  cidn  m-his  and  Ml.  100»  10,  hiis  inna  suidiu 
'Wb.  13»  12,  his  isind  encae  Ml.  24»  19,  cf.  2^  3  (3w),  22^  1, 
36b  2  (^wj,  40°  13  {his),  40«  15,  44^  8,  54»  25,  56^  26,  59»  15  350 
(H61*  28,  93«>  13,  94c  3,  4,  108»  11,  13,  114»  17,  120^  1, 
132«  8,  8g.  3»  3,  3«>  19  {his),  4^  4,  9*  8  {bis),  18^  1  (iw),  18^  2, 
20i> 8 (iw),  26»  3,  27»  12  (iw),  42^  5,  45»9,  106^21  (*w),  161^8 
(^w),162*2,165»l(ii«,iw),  166»5,211»ll(iw),2l4*2,2l7»2, 
B«r.  33*  16,  fir  his  i  narim  Ml.  1 1 1«  17,  3i«  pin  in  futuro  Wb.  355 
15*  16,  cf.  17^  3,>t7/t  his  isin  matin  8g.  203»  22,  amal  m-his 
^^^"^id  lammaeeu  Wb.  19<^  15,  di  neuch  bis  la  nech  nad  hi  latso 
^^^ A\,  ni  firadrad    .     ...     bis  leu  du  Bia  Ml.  42*  14, 
cf-  56»>  33,  8g.  29^  19,  inian  rn-bis  lasani  as  ego  198»  2,  din 
^'hiit  o€  fognam  Wb.    8^    1,  cf.   9°   27,   Ml.  102^   7    (M«).  360 
8j.  190*  3  {his),  do  Ustur    .     ...     his  00  edpartaih  56*  7, 
*^  r*  isch-  153*  3,  ^i«  ^or  bruinniu  Ml.  144°  7,  cf.  Sg.  172»  3, 
^  ttfffl^w  218»  6,  in  hochtai  bis  tri  airchellad  Ml.  90»  1 1 . 
^  ^-   bimmi,   bimme :— ^r^tn   m-bimms  in   corpore  Wb.  12«  11, 
**^ii  m-bimmi  ocaforhu  Ml.  15»  4,  cf.  22°  5,  24»  18.  365 

-biam:— i^Mfl  hiam  i  n-gorti  Wb.  16»  8,  cf.  16»  9,  27*  13, 
*^-hiam  Ml.  21°  3. 
•  ^'  blit,  hiit : — cair  he  hiit  Sg.  242*  1,  hiit  alaili  and  rofinnatar 
^  peethe  Wb.  29*  28,  hiit  sualchi  and  it  foilsi  29*  29,  is  Jor 
*^^in  n-deilb  hiit  semper  Sg.  201*  6,  in  i  corns-  fa  hi  comas-  370 
^Ut  21 7»   1,  ni  huaitherrechtaig-  mascu-  hiit  32*  2  cf.  54*  6, 
^•^  a  triur  do  anmaim  ind  eiuin  93*  2,  hiit  re/ns-  huaraib  cen 
^ath-  leo  215»  6,  hiit  fris  huli  samlaid  76*  2,  hiit  anmmann 
*^i  At  each  h-deilb  31*  7,  cf.  54*  3  {biit). 

^blat: — ni  biat  8g.  148*  4,   huare  yiadm-hiat  na  compariti  ^^j^ 
^^^  14,  nad  biat  etir  39*  25,  co  m-hiatfo  dead  212*  12,  foam-biat 
**^cai  Ml.  59^  7,  «i  biat  rems-friu  huaraib  Sg.  215*  b^frisin-biat 
^Q2b  3,  cf.  Ml.  31*  17,  imm{u)am-biat  18*  4,  ctrf  aram-biat  in 
^^cthaig  isnaih  soinmechaib  55^  1 1,  cf.  56*  9,  Sg.  6*,  17  {ni  biat), 
*'*^6iat  Ml.  36*  18*,  47°  14,  54*  13,  56*  15,  65°  16,  76^  14,  380 
^'^^    3,    113*    4,    121d    10,    Sg.    31*    7,    35*     13,     lasam-biat 
^.  75*  2,  nad  biat  hua  breth-  Sg.  153*  1,  Per.  60*  1,  cam- 
*•«<  45*  8,  cf.  192*  3. 

^Obiat: — rohiat  ar  chuit  folid  Sg.  138*  5,  robiat  sidi  cen 
***"««>*  71^  8.  385 
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bite: — mhite  Ml.  135^  2,  ts  cummae  bite  Sg.  63^  15,  intan 

m-bite  a  n-dinur  Sg.  207^  7,  amal  bite  in  gnimai  Ml.  31^  25, 

cf.  127^  12,  intan  m-bite  cen  tuisliu  Sg.  220^  1,  bite  fo  maam 

Ml.  88^  5^  cf.  89°  8,  105M,  Sg.  212»  13,  bite  forsin  mertrich 

390  Wb.   9^  8,   bite  frie  anechtair  Ml.  40°  15,  bite  im   chreeJUu 

144°  5,  bUe  i  h-genas  Wb.  ^^  28,  cf.  16»  30  {biU\  cf.  ML 

24^  12  (Jbite),  43»  7  {bite\  47°  3  {bite\  122»  4  (i*<tf»),  Sg. 

50»  19,  59a  10,  73^  2,  212*  13,  hilardatu  inna  aimsire  m-hite 

som  isindfognam  Ml.  28^  9,  bite  i  coitsecht  Wb.  13*  14,  cf.  Acr. 

395  62,  63,  bite  hua  neutur  Sg.  150*  2,  cf.  187^  5,  bite  oe  pennit 

Wb.  9°  11,  cf.  9*  II  {bite),  Ml.  65^  10,  115^  14,  131°  8. 

Passive:  bithir: — kuare  is  hifockaidib  bithir  Ml.  56^  15. 

bither: — intan  m-bither  in  periculis  Ml.  108^  4,  im-bither 
oc  comet  ubull  100°  21. 

{d)  Rongab. 

400  rongabus: — cein  rongabue  i  carcair  Wh,  23^  18,  is  samlaid 

nobiad  chdch  amal  rongabtisa  9^  25,  biid  amal  rongabm-ea  23°  11. 

rongab: — rongab  scientia  lib  Wb.  6*^  12,  rongab  (that  there 

is)  remcaissiu  Dd  dinaib  dulib  Ml.  20°  3,  rongab  coimdiu  comacu9 

Us  dia  fartacht  30^  1 1 ,  rongab  a  n-dede-so  for  hriathraib  Sg. 

405  158^  3,    amal  rongab   comadnucul  duun  atd  comeieseirge  Wb. 

27*  15,  aisndis  nuallach  ....  isindisiu  amal  rongab  hi 
toBuch  a  aisndisen  Ml.  40^  18,  ni  fitetar  amal  rongab  (they 
know  Him  not  as  He  is)  Wb.  27*  11,  amal  rongab  i  n-anmmanaib 
elond  pereine  Sg.  71^  10,  cf.  71**  11,  amal  rongab  indosa  in 

410  drong  briatharde  159^  5,  ata  lobru  amal  rongab  cride  Wb.  12^  1, 

amal  rongab  Antias  (g.  ut  Antias)  Sg.  65^  3,  amal  rongab  xnt 
ainmnid  asa  tuiter  71*  \2yfobith  rongab  torsum  7  tortum  172^  1, 
huare  rongab  i  n-uilin  Ml.  131°  12. 

rondgab : — amal  rundgab  eliab  Sion  andee  7  antuaid  du[fi]' 

415  chathraig  dia  ditin  sic  rundgabsat  ar  ii-da  ihoib  du  ditin  or 

n-inmedonach-ni  Ml.  67^  14,  biid  chiall  intamlae  isindl  as 
zelaueris  amal  rundgab  isindi  as  emulari  56^  33,  amal  rondgab 
saichd-etu  dochum  luic  in  aducrbiis  atd  dano  in  praepositionibus 
Sg.  214^  1,  amal  rondgab  isin  masc-  75^  2,  amal  rongab  in 

420  nomine  perso-  71^  11,   amal  rundgab  (g.  ut  cum  dicit)  Ml. 

16^  4,  amal  rundgab  in  beuidbart  sin  87^  9,  amal  rondgab  amo 
Sg.  71*  8,  amal  rondgab  proximitas  i  »-ad  217*  2,  huare  rundgab 
s6n  and  Ml.  32<^  5,  lassani  rundgab  lat  a  n-dede-so  65*  2,  ondi 

'  m.  30^  26  seems  incomplete.     Head  intan  ni'bite  isnaib  fochaidib? 
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ri>nd^<ih  (g.  ab  eo  quod  est)  Per.  53^  1,  ama  roih  amal  rondgah 
in  popul  truag-Ba  Ml.  118<^  5.  425 

TOngabsat : — amal  rongahsat  in  tuuil  hituiter  Sg.  71^  11. 
TOndgabsat: — u  folluH  rundgahaat   V erchoilti-iiu  indiunua 
HL   74^   7,    cona    m-mreehtrad    and    amal   rundgahsat    isind 
$dau  64°  5y  amal  rondgahsat  i  n-optit  (g.  ad  similitudinem 
optatiuoram)  Sg.  190^  6,  cia  indas  rundgahsat  Ml.  55<^  1,  sic  430 
fyoidgahiat  ar  h-da  thoih  du  ditin  ar  n-inmedonaeh-ni  67^  14. 

(e)  Dicoissin. 

dieoisin: — amal  do-n-coisin  Wb,  17^  10,  amah  uilib  cumactih 
dichoissin  i  n-nim  2l»  13,  each  genitiu  dichouin  8g^.  209^  29, 
«fA  ram  neirt  duchomin  Ml.  108**  14. 


(/)  Dfxnignr. 

\  2.  -dixnigther : — cia  he  nundixnigther-siu  g.  qui  sis  Ml.  75<^  9.  435 
Sg.3.  -diznigedar: — w  nod  dixnigedar  naeh  acne  Wb.  9°  14,  ni 

dknigedar  Ml.  20«  7,  cf.  23»  1,  51°  15,  55°  10,  103"*  24,  Sg. 

22i»3,37i»17. 
^  3.  -diaigetar : — amal  dixtiigeiar  Wb.  12^  7. 

Imperfect. 

*^- ^- Bobiinn : — inian  no-m-hiinn  hi  sdinmigi  Ml.   108^    1,   lase  A\Q 

^^m-hmn-se  lasinnis in  5S^  9,  cf.  91°  1. 
^•^-  nobith :— no-m- Ji^  Sg.  148^  6  (=  Per.  58»>  1),  nohith  himm 

chenn  Sg.  54*  11,  cf.  Ml.  83*  4,   intan  no-m-hith  inna  ligiu 

^-  55°  19,  nohith  leo  cum  in  principio  et  in  fine  Sg.  203*  3, 

^'ith  digaim  leo    Sg.   9**    10,   ha   oc   imradud   chloine   nohith  445 

ln.55°19.^ 
•bith: — nl   hith   chomdidnad  damsa   indih   Ml.  62^  6,   cein 

^odm-hid  fortacht  Be  desom  {do-som  ?)  33*  5,  co  m  hith  loch 

Maib  129d  15,  integdaia  i  m-hith  Ezechias  61^  22. 
•*l.  0.  HobitiB: — innahk  nohitin  dam  huam  chairtih  Ml.  86*^  6,  nuhitis  450 

Aa  ndam  71^  12,  cf.  85^  7,  is  hi  tilchaih  ardaih  nohitis  adi 

H*9,  nohitis  oc  timthirecht  Wb.  10^  17. 
•bitis: — ind  luicc  hi  m-hitis  airdixi  e  7  o  Sg.  5*  15,  locc 

^  ^'lith  primsacairt  oc  irnigdi  Wb.  10^  15. 

"'^r.  152  we  should  probably  read  do  each  din  nohith  (MS.  bith)  hi  croich. 
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Preterite. 
(a)  With  rO'. 

455  Sg.  1.  Tobi:—robd  oec  a  n-aithisigiud  Wb.  28»  9,  cf.  8g.  148»  15, 
eiarudbd  i  n-imniud  Ml.  44^  19,  tntain  ro-m-hd  isiuidi  Wb. 
24^  23.» 

-roba: — inna  soinmige  hi-roha-sa   Ml.   44*^  4,  cf.  62*  13, 
62C  7,  87^  18. 

460  ^S'  ^'  robdi: — rohdi  aimaer  nadrochreitaid  Wb.  5°  10,  in  samlaid 
insi'n  rohdi  a  flaitJiemnacht  Ml.  18*  8,  cf.  Sg.  203^  5,  is  airi 
rohdi  »om  oe  tathdir  Wb.  23^  25,  is  fua  madm  rohdi  Ml. 
71^  14,  is  la  dethriuh  namnia  rohoi  atrah  ri-Da  intain  sin  66<^  4, 
is  iri  humaldoit  rohoi  itid  airitiu  hisin^  is  tri  fer  rohdi  in  iris 

465  diltud  dosom  Tur.  106,  rohdi  du  chensi  Duaid  55^  4,  cf.  98«  6, 

rohdi  dehuid  do  Philomdinfri  suide  Wb.  31^19,  rohdi  do  ainmnid 
7  do  genitin  apud  ueteres  Sg.  206^  1,  rohdi  do  insin  Sg. 
163^  8,  rohdi  commant  n-etarru  Ml.  78^  11,  cf.  137^  8,  rohdi 
a  saindodcad  far  each  100*  3,  rohdi  Crist  i  colinn  Wb.  15^  14, 

470  cf.  23d  11,  28C  12,  rohoi  freseissiu  lesom  Ml.  60*  4,  rohdi  la 

arsaidi  altera  utra  Sg.  75^  2,  rohdi  dethiden  mdr  oca  togu  Ml. 
131°  13;  (relative)  aidchi  rohoi  Ml.  55°  1,  ind  fdilte  rohdi 
dd  lih'si  Wb.  16^  2,  prouidentia  .i.  rohoi  d^m  do  Dia  Ml.  108*  5, 
innd  imlainne  rohdi  dosom  im  Dia  62*  2,  cf.  62*»  9,  in  maceries 

475  rohdi  eter  Dia  et  duine  et  rohdi  eter  corpu  et  anmana  Wb. 

21^  15,  cf.  Ml.  103^  14,  131°  17,  rohdi  fo  mdm  augairi  100^  16, 
dath  glas  rohoi  forsind  sleih  84^  4,  imniud  rohdi  forsin  popul 
103^  9,  cf.  46*  19,  rohhdi  fora  indiliucht  som  Sg.  178^  3-4, 
rohoi  imps  Ml.  66^  25,  is  est  nammd  rohdi  and  Wb.  14°  31, 

480  cf.   27*  18,   Spirut  noil   rohdi  in   profetis   Wb.    13*  16,   cf. 

13^  1,  15*  16,  16°  4,  27*  25,  31*  8,  Ml.  46^  28,  29  (MS. 
roho  i  «.),  54*  29,  54°  2  {rohoi),  103^  8,  122^  16,  125*  5,  6, 
I44d  3,  Sg.  176^  2,  211*  10,  fides  .i.  rohdi  la  Ahracliam  Wb. 
2°  15,  cf.  21^  11,  Ml.  48°  15,   127^  2,  desiderium  .i.  rohdi 

485  U^om  im  Dia  Ml.  61^  10,  ani  rohdi  inchlidiu  lat  50°  13,  rohoi 

oe  indriud  53*  17,  rohdi  huas  ciun  Christ  74^  1,  deg  rohdi  in 
Spirut  noih  les  Tur.  103;  indaas  ro-nd-boi  m-ingtiae  Ml. 
136^  7,  amal  ru-m-hdi  Ahram  31*  3,   cf.  26^  8    {ro-m-hoi), 

^  In  Ml.  71*^  12  inlan  rnmhd  %  m-hru  rubatar  pecethi  less  there  is  an  awkward 
chancre  of  person,  and  we  should  probably  read  rumbdi.  In  Bed.  Yat.  14,  Ai  roba 
stands  for  hirobai  or  hirobae. 
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• 

if  faitUch  ro-nd-hdi  sam  21^  4,  ro-m-hdi  or  helaih  tempuil 
48^  8,  ro-m-bdi  dliged  remdsiesen  Be  desom  19<^  17,  cf.  122<^  7,  490 
ro-m-hdi  failte  duib  Wb.  23*  15,  cf.  33^  1  {ru-m-boi), 
38^  5  {ru-m-hdi),  Ml.  38<^  9  {ru-m-hoi),  ro-m-hdi  etir  tuaith 
Wb.  28d  25,  cf.  28*  31,  15»  29  {ro-m-hoi),  ro-m-hdi  fo  r  Sg. 
140*  4,  ro-m-hoi  fora  muir  Ml.  96*'  1,  ro-m-hoi  fri  eroieh 
Wb.  20*  13,  ro'tn-hdi  intamail  carafraid  and  Ml.  61«  8,  cf.  495 
62^  8  (fu-m  hoi),  ro-m-hdi  in  circumcisione  Wb.  2^  5,  cf.  2^  6, 
10*  19,  21^  16,  Ml.  54c  16,  71^  15  (MS.  rohdi),  7l«  17,  95"  3, 
inna  aimsire  ro-m-bdi  ....  At*  foammamugud  do  28*  5, 
ro-m-hdi  faraithmet  h-Ioseph  Ie$  123^  8,  cf.  Sg.  200^  3,  205»  1, 
ro-m'b6i  oc  togail  Ml.  54°  17,  ma  ru-s-hdi  di  humaldoit  Wb.  500 
28*  29,  cf.  33*  1 1 ;  cianSbii  aururas  form  Ml.  2*  3,  ciarudUi 
eolinn  imhi  Wb.  26*  23,  cerudhdi  ladas  occa  thindnacul 
torn  4^  13;  if  tri  hiris  ram-b£i  each  maith  2^  13;  is  uera 
pictura  robai  sin  hsst,  68  ;  roblli  do  for  longais  Ml.  93^  3. 

-robe,  -robae,  rabae : — itt  o-rohae  som  ind  ra  sin  Ml.  41*  5,  505 
nirobs  Wb.  18*  7,  ni  rabae  accuis  Ml.  28*  3,  ni  robe  nech  bad 
huaitliu  Wl).  33*  10,  cf.  Ml.  51*  2  (ni  a-robae),  80^  9  {connacon- 
robae),  100^  23  (nicon-robae),  106^  6,  125^  7  {n't  o-robae\  ndd 
robe  Tit  ar  mu  chiunn  Wb.  14*  29,  nod  robae  nech  cen  peccad  Ml. 
33c  17,  nad  robae  remdeicsiu  Da  dia  dulib  20^  2,  cf.  32*  10,  510 
69*  18   {nad  rabae),  90^  9,  dia-robae  aisndis  Sg.  197*  6,  cf. 
197^  12  {dia-robe\  ni  rabae  di  esamni  Duaid  Ml.  33°  17,  eiera- 
roba  Wb.  28^  32  (cf.  etarrobe  27*  13),  nl  con-rohae  ni  form 
n.  104*  2,  ndd-robe  mesrugud  forsind  immarmus  Wb.  1*  2, 
fora-robae  Ml.  38°  4,  cf.  64*  12,  forsa-robae  82*  10,  TuT.  60,  515 
nirobe  each  riit  inna  dligud  Wb.  24^  21,  nir-robe  in  Icsu  Christo 
est  et  non  14°  31,  eollno  i-rdbe  peecad  Wb.  3*  23,  hi-rohae 
HI.  24*  17,  cf.  38°  13  {hi-rabae\  44*  2,  48*  28,  49^  4,  59^  10, 
118*  17,  nad  robae  ni  do  degniniaib  leu  15*  9,  cf.  50°  8  {ni 
robae),  ni  raba  in  Spiurt  ndib  les  TuT.  101,  lasa-rohae  Ml.  63^  1,  520 
iriiia-robae  doib  etarcnae  129°   13,   trisin-dam-robae  126*  11, 
ni't-rabce  Wb.  33^  2,  ni-m-rabae  Ml.  73°  5,  eonna^h-am-roba^ 
90°  16. 

PI.  I.  rob&mmar : — asin  doiri  robdmmar  Wb.  20*  12. 

-rohammar: — hi-robammar  Ml.  105**  16,  110°  6.  525 

PI.  2.  rubaid  : — ee  rubaidfo  pheccad  Wb.  3^  19. 
-robaid:— A«-roifltrf  Ml.  46*  8. 

PL  3.  robatar : — robatar   cid  ferie  dia   imthrenugud  Wb.   24°    6, 
robatar  bandeehuin  andsom  28°  5,  robhatar  in  praesenti  Per.  60^  4, 
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530  is  tar  n-arsidih  rohhdtar  in  tis  8g.  57^  1,  tssamlaid  Bin  rohatar 

Tur.  14;  (relative)  rohatar  Sg^.  153^  4,  citni  hriathra  rohatar 
Ml.  61^  7,  8,  rohatar  populo  125»  3,  ruhatar  fua  mdm  76^  1, 
cf.  113°  8  (rohatar),  rohatar  in  praesentia  Cbristi  Wb.  18»  6, 
cf.  Ml.  40d  16,  72*  6,  74»  13,  104^  2,  irhd^a  rohatar  lessam  etrr 

535  desciplu  Wb.  7*  10,  rohatar  oc  imhremn  30°  17,  cf.  Ml.  86^  19, 

amal  ro-m-b&tar  Wb.  30°  21,  ro-m-hatar  for  hngaia  Ml.  74*  13, 
ro-m-hatar  hi  tempul  62^  2,  cf.  75^  10,  84°  5,  95»  13,  115»  12, 
131°  9,  Sg.  203^  8,  post  multos  annos  .i.  ro-m-hatar  isin  doiri 
Ml.   104°  7;   eia  rod-batar  torhithi  aili  fomn  Wb.  14^  13, 

540  eerud-hatar  ladei  occa  thindnacul  som  4^  13. 

-robatar : — ni  rahatar  Sg.  148*  9,  ndd  rohatar  suin  do  slund 
45^  1,  ni  a-rahatar  olca  hetis  mdu  Ml.  100°  11,  fua  rahatar 
2^  11,  85d  10,  seruitutis  U-rohatar  Ml.  26^  26,  cf.  74»  14, 
77^  5,  84°  12,  91°  17,  91°  19,  102*  17,  104°  5,  131°  9,  17, 

545  if^na  aimsire  hi-rohatar  85°  12,  cf.  101^  3,  ni  rohatar  aceohra 

colna  lesamn  Wb.  20»  6. 
Passive:  roboth : — w  had  inso  ro-m-hoth  dom  Wb.  19»  9,  23*  26, 
cf.  5^  31. 

(5)   Without  ro; 

Sg.  3.    b6i:— 3o»  ni  roglante  and  Wb.  31°  18,  cf.  27*  16   {hat), 
550  hdi  son  in  potestate  mea  madugnenn  \0^  31 ;  ni  hu  fua  reir 

fesin  hoisom  Ml.  14^  13. 

-bdi: — h6-h6i  mo  chland  Wb.  29*  6,  nim-hoi  ni  hed  smith iu 
Ml.  78*  4,   ni  h6i  ni  mgahad  33*  5,   cf.  74^  13,  Sg.  72^  6, 
nam-hoi  remcisiu  Da  de  Ml.  50*  1,  foram-hdi  Tur.  60,  com-boi 
555  impe  Tur.  146,  ni  hdi  adhar  hie  Wb.  17*  17,  ni  hoi  hi  cridiu 

Ml.  34*  16,  im-h6i  55°  1,  cf.  Sg.  148*  6,  im-h6i  di  oinechdaib 
leu  JUL  43*  1.1 
PI.  3.  cia  hatar  degtacrae  les  Tur.  83 ;  inferiores  .i.  hatar  fo  mdm 
Joseph  Ml.  123^  5. 
560  -batar  :—hua-hatar  sidi  i  n-Egipt  Ml.  63*  4,  im-hatar  55°  2. 

To  o/ddu  (p.  4)  belong 
Sg.  3.  olm-boi,  im-b6i: — ha  deidhiriu  diinni  immormus     .... 
olin-hdi  dasom  Wb.  9°  10,  nambu   tressa  Dia  Herusalem  imhoi 
dia  cecha  cathrach  Ml.  53*  6. 
565  PL  3.    olm-batar : — rohtar  lia  sidi  olm-hatar  maicc  Israhel  Ml. 
123*  8. 

^  In  Ml.  29^  15  Stokes  corrects  an  imbai  to  a  n- dm  hai. 
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Future. 

Sg.  1.  bia: — w  9unt  hta-sa  %  n-eilithri  Ml.  137^  7,  hxa  oe  preciupt 
doth  60<'  4. 

8g.  3.  bieid,  bied : — hieid  nach  drect  diih  hicfider  Wb.  4^  6,  hieid 

aimser  nod  creitfider  28*^  14,  cf.  6^  15  {hied\  hieid  hes  /err  de  570 
32*  13,  is  and  hieid^ms  13^  29,  hieid frithorcun  dimniHl,  100^  4, 
hieid  Ic  du  Israhel  72*  1,  hieid  diinni  a  n-dede  sin  Wb.  28»  23, 
hisid  dund  firian  a  n-imthanad  sin  Ml.  68^  16,  hieid  crick 
for  timihirecht  cacha  dulo  Wb.  13^  28,  hieid  rath  somailse  forn 
helm  Ml.  89^  15,  hied  a  foriacht  linn  Wb.  H^  1,  hied  trede  575 
and  Bed.  Tat.  28. 

robia: — ro-m-hia  huaid  Wb.  11*  10,  ro-t-hia  le^s  foy  6*  11, 
cf.  20*  9,  similarly  r-am-hia  27°  13,  14,  Ml.  27*  8,  ro-n-hia 
Wb.  I4c  17,  cf.  25*  3,  rO'h-hia  13*  32,  rohia  {^ro-h-hia), 
21«  17,   27^  6.  rapia   {^ro-h-hia)   16*  13,   22^  23,  23^  25,  580 
27«  12,  ro'sm-hla  5^  35,  6*  5.^ 

-bia: — III  hia  senim  terchomrie  Wb.  13*^  18,  connacon  hia 
foraithmet  h-Da  eter  Ml.  61^  12,  nicon  hia  som  Sg.  29^  10, 
nicon  hia  «i  .  .  .  .  nadecail  Ml.  56*^  8,  cf.  107<^  4, 
Sg.  7*  1,  ni-m-hia  durata  ind  Ml.  57*  13,  nl-m-hia  fochricc  585 
Wb.  lOd  23,  similarly  Ml.  86*'  12,  nicon-da-hia  69*  8,  trenin- 
dahia  Wb.  25^  8,  ni  hia  lohad  na  legad  doih  Wb.  13^  19, 
similarly  13^  17,  32^  12  (nipia).  Ml.  67°  14,  ni  hia  mesrugud 
for  sin  dSgail  Wb.  1^  2,  nicon  hia  cumscugud  for  pianad  Ml. 
26*  12.  590 

bias : — ni  ha  eian  m-hias  in  pecthach  Ml.  56°  22,  is  hedon 
hias  flm^  Wb.  23^  38,  imnieit  (leg.  in  m^it)  m  hias  firinne  neich 
is  in  meit  sin  d<ino  hias  dilgadche  Bee  do  Ml.  56*  21,  amal 
m-hias  a  gnim  cdich  30*^  2,  cindas  m-hias  Sg.  40*  15,  cia  crnth 
m-hias  147*  4,  hias  dxiih  i  n-nim  Wb.  26*^  6,  ind  aiccetid  hias  595 
farsind  ainmnid  ise  hias  forsnaih  camthuislih  Sg.  207*  6,  cf.  Wb. 
4*^  2,  hias  hi  flaith  Salman   Ml.  89^   10,  hias  in  die  iudicii 
Wb.  25*  8,  for  cech  rainn  pectha  hias  leu  Ml.  24*'  2,  tn-hias  icc 
do  127»  7. 
PI.    1.    bemmi: — amal  hete   som   i    n-impudiu    inna   hrith^mnacfe^  GOO 
hemmi  ni  dano  Wb.  9^   10,   is  i   Crist  heimmi  21^  7,   hemmi 
%  comindochdil  24*  10. 


*  In  "Wb.  4**  6  robia  indochdal  tarahhi  there  is  no  apparent  infixed  pronoun ; 
1^.  rO''$m-b\a^ 

Phil.  Irani.  1898-9.  2 


^ 
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-biam: — in-hiamfris  Wb.  15»  1,  ni  piam  fri  aiihirgi  80*  17. 
PI.  2.  -bieid,  -bied: — indas  no-m-hied-si  Wb.  9»  21,  ni  hied^  hi 
605  eohodlus  la  suidiu  9*  17. 

PI.  3.  bieit,  biet  :—hM  i  tuil  Dee  liH  huili  Wb.  9^  27,  hiet  hi 
frecndairc  Sg.  153*  4,  cf.  Per.  60*  4,  hieit  Wb.  4«  40,  hieit 
a  namaitfua  chossaih  som  Wb.  32^  13,  hieit  ilgrU  indi  ML  97*  1^ 
hiet  da  atareud  and  Sg.  198*  6. 
610  -biat: — tresin-dip^iat  fochricci  Wb,  26^  8,  ni  hiat  fo  mam 

Ml.  134<i  2,  ni  hiat  i  n-dentu  Wb.  9^  28,  im-hiat  Ml.  46«  8, 
nadm-hket  cid  ind  mperlati  Sg.  40*  1 4. 

bete: — nt  3a  eian  m-hete  and  Ml.  66^  14,  it  hesidi  torud  bets 
46°  8,  inna  pian  hete  donaih  peethachaih  i  n-ifurnn  Wb.  13«  26, 
615  amal  hete  som  i  n-imptidiu  9°  10,  cf.  4«  40  {heite\  ni  ha  cidn 

in-hete  oca  cloinih  Ml.  28»  10,  cf.  33^  9. 

To  olddu  (p.  4)  belongs  olamhieid-si  Wb.  26**  26. 

Secondary  Future  (Conditional). 

Sg.  1.  nobeinn: — airet  no-m-heinn  imaih  imnedaih  ML  59»  22. 
beinn: — ni  heinn  isin  doiri  Ml.  131*^  19. 
620  Sg.  3.  nobiad : — ised  nohiad  sin  ML  32^  5,  no-m-hiad  ani  duerchanar 
llH  4,  no-m-hiad  iar  Jir  126*^  10,  no-m-hiad  i  n-aicniud  denma 
1 7*  26,  ropad  far  n-oen  deilh  nohhiad  a  ainmnid  Sg.  90*  2, 
don  ainmnid  nohiald'l  do  sui   209*   6,  quia  nohiad  fri  fern- 
207*  2,  no-m-hiad  adrad  D(6  la  gtnti  Wb.  6^  8,  is  aamlid  nohiad 
625  chdch  Wb.  9^  25. 

robiad: — ro-n-da-hiad  cech  maith  Ml.  33*   13,   ro-nd-hiad 
failte  libsi  Wh.  16*  19. 

-biad : — ni  hlad  Hrad  Wb.  9^  1 ,  ni  hiad  rath  dilgotho  7  ni 
hiad  promisio  dosom  2°  17,  in-da-hiad  torhae  Ml.  102^  4,  conna 
630  hiad  dliged  n-erchissechta  la  Dia  98°  8. 

PI.  1.  nobemmis : — nohemmis  Ml.  134*  3. 

PI.  3.  nobetis: — cein  nomhetis  inna  saigtea  inna  feuil  ML  58*  9, 
inna  dehthe  nohetis  la  hraheldu  100°  7. 

Subjunctive. 

PreBont. 
(rt)    With  ro-. 

Sg.  3.  robfi : — nd  maith  rohi  Wb.  5**  30,  gratia  uobis  etc.  .i.  rohe 
635  18°  4,  eia  ruhi  cen  nk  diih  ML  20<^  4,  act  roha  quies  regibus 

Wb.  28*  23,  acht  rop  rd  forciunn  rohbd  da  Sg.  169*  1,  risiu 
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roh/€  eland  Uss  Wb.  29^  23,  ce  ruhi  subjonctiaus  pro  impeiatiuo 
Sg.  163^  6. 

•roib: — cona  roib  diupart  neich  leleU  Wb.  16«  24,  arna  roth 
ehendag  ind  raith  diadi  29*  7,  cf.  Sg.  169»  2,  cona  roih  etarcein  640 
WD.  26*  14,  arna  roib  amal  rondgah  in  popul  trtutgsa  Ml. 
118«  5,  o-roth  core  duih  fri  each  Wb.  26^  30,  cf.  27«  20,  con- 
roib  dintu  etrunni  12^  12,  cf.  Sg.  59*  17,  ara  roih  saingne  foraih 
Wb.  6»  5,  cf.  15*  11  {amacon^oih)y  21^  5  [o-roih),  30*  16  {act  ni 
roib\  ML  22^  12  (a-roih),  Sg.  2»  8  (arna  roih),  connachon-roih  645 
nech  dim  ehlaind  ....  dim  as  ML  23^  6,  co[n]ro)3 
indithem  and  colleir  67®  12,  eon-roih  irgal  dhercce  .... 
fiw/««n»  Wb.  5d  18,  cf.  18^  22,  22®  20  {arna  roib),  ML  101®  11 
(ayr-roib),  118*  7  {arna  roib),  Sg.  4^  1,  a-roih  gnim  iriase  Ith 
Wb.  25*  23,  eon-roih  deserc  leu  fri  each  26<*  22,  cf.  ML  45®  7  650 
{dia  roib),  arna  roih  oeeo  Wb.  5*  26,  cona  roih  temel  .... 
tar  rose  21*  8,  arn-dom-roib'Se  fochricc  10*  13,  o-don-roib  ind 
indoehdl  15^  27,  eo[n'\-don-roih  uita  aetema  20®  14,  con-datt^ 
roihrnoladm.  128*  11. 

PI-  1.  -robam: — orobam  i  flathemnacht  Wb.  26®  10.  655 

PL  2.  -robid :— i?-roi/M  i  n-indocbdil  Wh.  26*  28. 

PL  3.  TVLhet:—ce  ruhet  i  piin  Wb.  26*  23. 

-robat: — cenid  ruhat  ar  chuit  suin  Sg.  138*  5,  o-rohat  i  n- 
eUug  coirp  Crist  i  n-nem  Wb.  29®  8,  cf.  Bcr.  18®  3,  act  ni  robat 
pecthe  less  Wb.  1 1*  9,  cf.  22^  2  {arna  robat),  30^  8  {cona  robat),  G60 
arna  robat  leu  in  pecthi-si  25^  9. 

{h)   Without  ro-. 

Sg.  1.  beo : — imb  i  cHnfa  %  n-acciis  beo-sa  Wb.  23^  41,  cf.  Ml.  53^  8 
{heu'sa),  cia  beo-sa  hi  carcair  Wb.  29*  19,  cf.  21*  3,  30*  23. 

Sg.  3.   beid*:— CO  heid  Wb.  14®  23,  ma  beith  24^  9,  co  beith  Sg. 

18^  5,  cia  beith  soilse  isind  lau  ML  108*  11,  cf.  Sg.  45^  7,  665 
193*  1,  212*  13  {ma),  ma  beith  nech  and  lahrathar  Wb.  13*  4, 
ma  heid  ni  di  Hinaib  dothei  13*  12,  ma  heid  ni  ara  techta  28*  22, 
ma  beith  ara  n-dena  ML  51*  16,  cia  beith  arn-accathar  68^  9, 
corbu  immaith  beith  90*  II,  ma  beith  nach  faille  diiihsi  Wb. 
23®  11,  ma  beith  tobar-  aile  fri  sibi  Sg.  210*  4,  beith  for  670 
menme  and  Wb.  20^  13,  cia  beith  genitor  d  arrad  Sg.  125*  6, 
cia  beith  in  cummasc  andsom  197^  1,  cia  heid  Crist  indibsi 
Wb.  4*  6,    cf.  9^   2,    ML   142®  3    {ma   beith),    Sg.   165^   1, 

'  To  thifl  belongs  also  bed  in  cia  bed  Wb.  3«  10,  ma  bed  galar  issind  otnbull 
12^  10,  ma  beth  na  galar  bee  for  eorp  duini  Cod.  Cam.  Zl'^, 
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212^  11    {heith),   ma  heith  miduthrackt    ,     .     ,     ,     la   edeh 
675  Wb.  20^  12.  mad  ar  thosuch  heid  Sg^.  203»  7,  arnap  aamlid 

heith  Tnr.  89. 

-M,  -bA: — na  had  hed  amSit  nddm-hii  Wb.  22^  14,  mani  hi 

Sg.  29^  14,  cf.  147^  3,  arna  h(i  etir  Wb.  25^  26,  mani  hd 

desercc  12^  38,  cf.  Ml.  53^  18  {mank  he),  Sg^.  29^  10  {mani  he), 
680  138*  1  {cent  hi\  165^  3  {dia  m-he),  17iJb  4  {dia  m-he),  ana  ba 

nil  indidningaha  Wb.  11^  8,  cf.  Ml.  77»  12  {mani  h^),  ara 

m-he     ,     .     .     ,     cen  diall  74^  6,  mani  hi  est  and  ML  14*  1, 

cf.  Sg.  166»  3  {and  he),  198^  6  {dia  m-he),  199^  4  {coni  hbi), 

199^  7,  mani  hie  d^chur  isint  senmuim  Wb.  12«  43,  coni  be 
685  eter   in  peccato   9^   2,   cf.   ML  23*  7  {mani  hi),  8g.  77*  4 

{co  m-he),  im-hi  Ml.  53^  1,  mani  hi  6mun  Btt  Us  33«  7,  cf. 

117^  7  {arna  he),  lasam-hi  Wb.  1^  19,  14^  28,  irisam-hi  ML 

70d    10,    mani-sm-he    Wb.    13^   20,    cf.   ML    122*    17   (MS. 

mannimhi^);   cla  hi  a  m-meit  ada  ML  61^  28. 
690  besB,  bes  : — din  hes  nuedmm  Wb.  33^  17,  ni  hes  d  fin  Ml. 

77*  3,  ind  inne  bese  and  Wb.  27^  27,  cf.  ML  14*  1,  a  m-heis  hi 

cridiu  Wb.  5*  14,  hes  hi  far  cridiu  7*  10,  cf.  26*  16,  8g.  25^  16, 

189^  2,  Acr.  43,  Cod.  Cam.  37<^,  iarsin  chumung  hess  lih  Wb. 

16°  19,  cf.  16°  22,  22*  14. 
695  PI.  1.  bemmi: — mad  in  chrudso  hemmi  Wb,  31°  11,  cia  heimmi-ni 

in  fide  19*  16,  cf.  ML  105^  6  {indaas  hemmi\ 
4  -bem : — dia  m-hem-ni  hi  comhds  Wb.  24*  10,  im-hem  im-hethu 

im-hem  i  m-hads  25°  12. 
PI.  2.  bethe:— iwa^  in  chruthsin  heithe  Wb.  18^  16,  cf.  6^  4,  24^  13 
700  {hethe),  co  hethe-si  ut  sum  19^  19. 

-beith: — ni  heith-si  ML  46*  10,  intain  no-m-heid  ar  siiil 

Wb.  27°  9,  im-heith  16*  16. 
PI.  3.  belt:— CO  heit  Wb.  10^  5,  ma  heit  Sg.  40*  21,  da  heit  dobre- 

persandi  71^  8,  cia  heit  inna  corp  Wb.  11^  11. 
705  -bet : — cini  het  samlumsa  i  n-6gi  Wb.  9**  27,  mani  het  andiis 

ML  14°  4,  cf.  35d  24,  121°  5,  im-het  Wb.  7*  1,  connaconhet 

acht  degnimai  less  Ml.  129*  9,  inna  het  o  nach  ainmmdiu  etir 

Sg.  56^  1. 

bete: — hete  and  Sg.  15*  2,  hete  io  secundo  genere  Acr.  65, 
710  hete  hanscala  occ  ar  timthirect  Wb.  10°  22,  hete  oc  comet  ind  fir 

ML  112^  20. 
Passive :  bethir : — cia  hethir  oc  far  n-ingrim  Wb.  5*  33. 

-bether : — cene  m-hether  in  hac  uita  Ml.  107*  8,   imhether 

Wb.  10*  18. 
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Past. 

Sj5.  2.  nobetha : — eid  no-m-hetha  im  etarceirt  Wb.  49  24.  715 

Sg.  3.  BObed,  nobeth : — ha  riagolda  a  n-ainm  sin  ara  chid  ma  nubed 
8g.  31^  21,  amal  nohed  32*  1,  ni  fil  ainmnid  nohed  114^  2, 
ma  nuheth  ML  30^  4,  nibbu  machdad  bed  figurate  no-m-bed 
Sg,  62^  2,  CO  m-beth  ri  ,  .  ,  ,  nobeth  cm  ole  huadtbsom 
ML  41»  4,  eo  m-bed  hed  nobed  and  Wb.  3^  10,  cf.  5^  10,  Sg.  720 
33»  18,  148^  5,  nobeth  and  ML  27^  1,  61^  17,  128*  5,  nobeth  hie 
45^  14,  amal  bid  hi  laim  nohed  ML  36('  21,  cf.  Sg.  209<'  1, 
211^  6,  amal  bid  hi  frecndairo  nobeth  Ml.  24^  15,  armhad  hi 
temptU  D(»  nobeth  47^  11,  ni  arindi  bed  leth  n-gotho  nobed  indib 
Sg.  5»  4,  cf.  188»  4,  199^  9,  ma  nubed  indibsem  32»  1,  ce  nohed  725 
indi  \62^  2,  coir  cid  caritas  nobed  i  toasuch  Wb.  20^  22, 
CO  m-bad  airi  nobeth  cum  in  fine  Sg.  203^  10,  cia  nubed  leu 
Wb.  12^  2,  mad  6n  ehetnidiu  nobed  Sg.  207^  2,  bee  nohed  nach 
aile  lets  oe  ind  airchellad  202^  7,  amal  nobed  e  re  bam  191<^  5. 

robed: — act  robed  arma  Ba  foirib  Wb.  22*  15,  nibo  deeming  730 
ro-m-bed  imthanad  hisuidib   21<^  13,  robeth  for  dib  milib  ech 
ML  43d  1. 

-robad  :-^-roiarf  tm-be  diiibai  triit  Wb.  17*  13,  cf.  16°  5, 
28*^  18,  con-rdbad  icosc  a  chetiedil  foir  6**  6,  o-rohad  inna  chorp 
ni  inchoissieed  2°  7,  c-rahad  cech  brathir  post  alium  34*  4,  ni  735 
robad  friasom  do  Bia  Ml.  44**  8.* 

-bed,    -beth: — mini  bed  crdis    Wb.   9**    1,    arna    bath    in 
chomairle    se    .i.    arna    beth    ani     immefolangar    trea    dosom 
ML   88^    15,   onaccon-beth    ni    du    Israheldaih   eiir    103^    9, 
CO  m-beth  ri  imradad  41*  4,   ni  fil  aimsir  nadm-bed  17*  15,  740 
arna  beth   23^   11,   co   m-heth   cen   digail  dogrea  21^    12,   ni 
nddm-hed    di   chorp    act    aid    de    Wb.    12*    22,   dorochdinset 
arn-daheth  in  tairaem  ML  131°  9,  co  m-hed  doih  foraithmet  hed 
torbaeh  23*  2,  asher  nadm-bed  dliged  remdeicsen  B(A  du  doinib 
55d  25,  cf.  Sg.  40*  15,  form-bed  Ml.  23^  17,  dia  m-hed  neu-  745 
fur  cetnu  diull  Sg.  90^  2,  amal  hid  nech  frisam-beth  fere  Ml. 
44^  8,  friiam-hed  a  n-dechor  Sg.  183*  2,  arna  beth  imresan 
iinm  oslucud  ML  46^  5,  act  ni  hed  uall  and  Wb.  10^  27,  dus 
im-bed  comrorcon  and  18*^  7,  amal  ni  hed  ad  and  Sg.  217*  8, 
co[^m'\-bed  chiall  ains-  Hi  and  Ml.  67**  24,  mani  hed  in  finem  750 
and  32^  5,  ni  rabae  accuis  ara  m-beth  enim  and  28^  3,  conna 

»  The  past  potential,  cf.  Ml.  17^  23  (leg-  asrobarad),  Sl^*  20,  24  (leg.  arbarad), 
further,  £U.  69*  33  (he  should  not  have). 
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beth  in  finem  and  S2^  5,  co  m-heth  anim  and  124<^  19,  9fM  heth 
faraithmet  JDti  huuidiu  22^  26,  nach  magen  %  m-heth  amen  indib 
2^  If  CO  m-hed  a  n-dede  sin  im  lahrad  sa  Wb.  14®  23,  eo  m-hed 
755  [imbed']  clainde  leu  ML  113^  11,  lasam-bed  dliged  remdeiesen 

19**  2,  onacon-beth  leu  etir  35^^  2,  co  m-beth  leusom  neck   di 
faithib  93»  5.^ 
PI.  1.  nobemmis : — amal  no-mbemmis  irchdilti  Wb.  9»  3. 
robemmis  i—risiu  robeimmis  etir  Wb.  29*  23. 
760  PI.  2.  -bethe:— »i  bethefria  acre  Wb.  9^  20. 

PI.  3.  nobetis: — ce  chonUtis  no-m-betis  Sg.  138*  9,  ni  arindi  no-m- 
betis  dd  in  blue  39*  25,  ni  arindi  no-m-betie  ar  cinnta  friusom 
ML  62^  5,  md  dodrumenatar  alaaili  no-m-betie  i  n-oen  rainn 
Sg.  27*  18. 
765  robetis : — reeiu  robetis  im  gnaie  Ml.  58*  7. 

-roibtis : — {pro)ibtis  oc  denum  rectche  Wb.  28*  1 . 
-betis: — nk  tftrminmar  ni  ara  m-betis   in  gnimai  sin  KL 
115^  1,  CO  m-betis  i  n-doiri  34*  9,  co  m-betis  i  n-indiub  fochricee 
domsa  Wb.  10*  33,  co  m-betis  arma  eholno  leu  22*  13,  cf.  KL 
770  107«  12,  ceni  betis  degairiltin  leu  ML  91*  10. 

Imperative. 

Sg.  3.  biid,  biith,  bith:— *itYA  Wb.  S**  9,  Uth  and  beus  10*  25, 

bith  characnaill  di  Sg.  6*  11,  biith  a  menme  frisso  Wb.  13*  22, 

bith  nech  i  n-6gi  10*  26,  biid  each  gnim  inna  thechtu  13*  28, 

bith  hi  foraithmiut  lib  ML  115^  9,  biid  pax  libsi  Wb.  5'»  33, 

775  biith  far  cuit-si  occa  11^  4,  biid  samlaid  Ml.  74*  3. 

-bid,   -bith: — na  bid   taidchur   dunni  Wb.  3*  14,  »a  bith 
debuith  duitn  fri  nech  10*  8,  na  bith  fochunn  uaimm  fein  dom 
acfiduch  11°  1,  na  bith  chiniud  huadib  Ml.  87*^  3. 
PI.  2.   biid: — biid  amal  rongabus-sa   i  n-gnim  Wb.  23®   11,   biid 
780  ersoilcthi  Ml.  46*  7. 

-bith  :—na  bith  i  cobadlus  doib  Wb.  22^  26. 
PI.  3.  biat:— iifl^  Ml.  51*  13,  biat  amal  idlu  13U*  10. 

Infinitive. 

Nominative  :  bnith : — buith  cen  accne  fofera  ainfirinni  Wb.  2*  1 7, 
hore  arinrobe   buith   i  n-ellug  29*  22,  ni  condahia  nem  acht 

^  In  Tut.  141  imbed  can  hardly  be  a  verb ;  rather  imbed  naiiUnge  6n  adchon- 
dairc  som  means  *  that  is,  the  abundance  of  the  dream  which  he  saw.'  In 
(Mia  bad  dliged  remd^icsen  ocotuistin  sidi  Ml.  IQ'^  5  the  syntax  points  to  the 
substantive  verb  rather  than  to  the  copula. 
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Mirhuith  t  n-adnaclaih  ML  69^  S,  m  car  lame  ar  dodced  huith  oc  785 
airbiathad  sainie  Wb.  29^  18,  ba  tochu  doibsom  buid  and  6^  44, 
cf.  9'  17  (nfteth),  10»  17,  \b^  13,  19^  20,  30^  26,  Ml.  28^  6,  Sg. 
208*  11,  ropo  toehomracht  linn  buid  i  m-bethu  Wb.  14^  24,  cf. 
ML87<'  4,  87«  5,  105^  8,  nijil  mindchecht  bed  huilliu  quam  buith 
for  oehtraeh  129«  2,  arnap  buid  for  foigdi  Wb.  25^  11,  mad  buith  790 
een  ehotlud  ML  95^  13,  is  miad  mdr  ind  apBtalaeht  .i.  buid  for 
Uctaireeht  hd  Isu  Wb.   13^  5,   minorum   est  ista  curatio  .i. 
buith  oc  cairchaib  Ml.   100^  18,   qui  locus   mutarum  est  .1. 
buith  re  leehdachaib  8g^.  6*  8,  a  m-bith  cen  chorin  is  he  an 
uelare  asbeirsom  Wb.  IP  11,  is  ed  ancride  in  dermait  buith  795 
een  chlainn  ML  23^  12,   cf.  74*^  9,   isti   dogn'i  freehdairc  de 
praesenti  buith  neich  chen  forbae  Sg.  147^  3,  teemaing  buith 
briathar  huadib  sem  Sg.  156*  2,  quaecunque  pudica  .i.  buith  cen 
peccad  Wb.  24^  7,  non  solum  otiosae  .i.  eelide  7  buith  cen  denum 
neieh  29*  4,  de  diis  suis  coniuncantur  .i.  buith  amal  a  ndeu  800 
ML  138«  8,  is  airchen  d  buid  Wb.  11<^  3,  cf.  16<^  2,  21*  11,  Sg. 
191*  1,  is  torise  la  each  a  buith  oc  ailli  Wb.  16*  2,  cf.  21^  5, 
quod  fieri  non  liquet  .i.  a  buitsem  hi  corns-  Sg.  216^  2,  teemaing 
a  buith  hi  corns-  212^  9,  horbi  accobur  Id  nebud  d6  i  n-noidenacht 
Wb.  24*  11,  cum  autem  uenerit  .i.  buith  dunni  isnin  todochidiu  805 
12°  7,  robu  arna  eplet  .i.  buith  dotb  hi  pein  Ml.  77*  13,  nou 
iudicio  .i.  uero  .i.  buith  damsa  in  diuturnitate  malorum  89*  3, 
hoc  tamen  ipsum  .i.  buith  do  u  oso-  ar  guttai  Sg.  8*  14. 
Accusative:  hrdtlll—'furtMr  buid  cen  engne  Wb.  2*  18,  cf.  26*  23, 

31*  14,  ML  55*  13,  91*  6,  104°  5,  Sg.  97*  2,  ramuinset  dotb  buid  810 
and  Wb.  5^  44,   subaigidir  nepuid  hi   cumgaib  ML  122*  11, 
pullicens  gratulatur  .i.  buith  etir  inna  encu  76°  5,  idem  facere 
.i.  buith  ind  accind  in  fine  Sg.  213^  1,  tri  buith  hi  coimtecht 
ML  33b  13,  cf.  47b  8,  53^   15,  56^  26,  asbiur-sa  a  m  buith 
immellei  Wb.  10*  4,  cf.  32*  9,  Ml.  145*  8,  Sg.  58^  1,  59*  5,  815 
207*^  4,  uidemur  hoc  sequi  .i.  a  buith  ar  chonsain  8*  6,  exigat 
.L  a  buith  69*  23,  cf.  106»>  19,  21 2^  10,  tria  buith  sidi  i  n-nini 
ML  30°  5 ;   asrochoilli  inna   chridiu   buid  dotid  ingin  i  n-ogi 
Wb.  10^  20,  is  ed  asindet  som  buith  doih  i  n-doiri  (or  nom.  ?) 
ML  108^  6,  hoc  itaque  dico  .i.  buith  duibsi  i  n-dgi  Wb,  10^  2,  820 
Sg.  20t>  5,^  ar  buid  doib  du  reir  JJce  Ml.  96»>  3. 

*  In  Wb.  26''  21  conammadar-sa  a  n-digaxl  form  .i.  both  doib  cen  bind  we 
have  the  original  nominative  form  though  explanatory  ot  au  ac<?U9ative,  so 
25*  1 3.  This  suggests  that  some  of  the  other  examples  may  be  in  the  nominative 
likewise. 
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Genitive:  huitlie l^buithe  inna  diad  Ml.  35»>  23,  cf.  88»  12,  100»>  15 
(Jbuthe),  128»  3,  Sg.  163^  2;  huithe  in  hoicht  fo  mam  int 
sommai  Ml.  27*  7,  cf.  53*  15;    bmthe  diiibsi  i  peccad  Wb. 

825  14*  7,  cf.  Ml.  72*  9,  138<5  5  (bithe). 

Dative :  bnid  : — ni  coir  descad  pectho  do  huilk  i  soUumun  Agni  Wb. 
9^  1 3,  cf.  5*  13  (bith),  olddte  pecthe  do  buid  and  9*  13,  anach  ase 
ditia  do  buith  uandt  as  dis  Sg.  104^  4,  nib  machdath  lat  reperio 
do  buith  for  quart,  cob-  158*  2,  bith  ma  de  do  buith  daitsiu  2*  7, 

830  ba  compes  ba  riagolda  do  buith  57^  8,  aicsenogud  comacomuil  do 

buith  hi  rems'  215*  10,  for  riag-  do  buith  isnaib  anmanaib-se 
108*  3,  dorusluindset  retndeieftin  Da  du  buith  diib  Ml.  90^  17, 
ciasidbiur  fritso  Atho  et  Athos  do  buith  Sg.  106^  4,  amal 
duneelannar  etach    .    .    ,    ,    do  buith  im  rig  Ml.  120*  2,  in  qua 

835  et  uocati  estis  in  uno  corpore  .i.  do  buith  i  n-dentid  coirp  Crist 

Wb.  27^  23,  dedit  mihi  Deus  .i.  do  buid  fom  chumachtu  32*  7, 
propria  habitatione  donasti  .i.  du  buith  duit  and  Ml.  84*  2,  gregis 
Bolacia  ndn  requirunt  .i.  do  buith  immalle  fris  102*  19,  per  illos 
saeculo  te  interfuturum  esse  laetaberis  .i.  do  buith  doforaithmit 

840  135*  1,   usus  quoque  confirmat  .i.   do  buith  ar  chonsain  Sg. 

120^  8,  iarmbuith  socumail  Ml.  44°  6,  idrna  buith  forsin  toehull 
82*  10,  iar  m-bid  d45  oc  accaldim  Bi  Wb.  15*  20,  i  nepbuith 
dia  riir  14*  16. 

Faxticiple  of  Necessity. 

buthi : — f*  amlaid  is  buithi  do  chdch  Wb.  24*  17,  innahi  batar 
845  buthi  ar  thuus  ML  23«  1 6,  cf .  29*  8,  ni  buthi  saithar  n- imhi  24*  1 1 . 

B.      THE    COPULA. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 

Sg.  1.  am:— flw  irlam  Wb.  1^  9,  cf.  1^  8,  5*  18,  12*  22,  13<^  8, 
16*  26,  19*  19,  20,  24^  15,  16,  27«  22,  Ml.  40»>  11,  Sg.  143*  1, 
is[s']uaichnid  am  ftr-israhelte  Wb.  23*  30,  cf.  ML  88^  4,  Itore 
am  essamin-se  Wb.  23^  7,  cf.  9*  13,  10°  16,  29*  26. 
850  Sg.  2.  at:— fl^  fkrian-su  Ml.  36*  32,  cf.  126°  9,  ar  at  tu  cen  tosach 
110*  15,  atfechem  dom  Wb.  32*  21,  hore  at  bonus  miles  30*  15, 
isfollus  ad  drogduine-siu  1°  10. 

it: — air  it firian-su  Ml.  55*  11,  it  huaisliu  each  108*  2. 
Sg.  3.  is:— w  eola  Wb.  1*  4,  isfollus  1^  14,  cf.  1*  3,  1°  10,  1*  17, 
855  1*  20,  2*  11,  2^  17,  2°  1,  2,  6,  2*  8,  3^  4,  30,  3°  4,  35,  3*  10, 

4*  4,  6,   11,  4^  17,  23,  24,  26,  28,  4°  2,  4*  27,  5*  10,   18, 
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5^  28,  37.  5«  14,  18.  5*  37,  6*  13,  21,  6^  8,  10,  6^  4i  5,  7,«l|c.,^ 
M  bsie  Urn  in  brig  sin  8^  21  (but  cf.  is  becc  in  ^^riyHtt^Sj^jw^/./,-'^ 
JDia  do  each  1«  1,  cf.  2,  1^  6,  is  liiud  Uu  2^  1,  is  athir  som  2<'  11, 
cf .  3*  15,  is  euit  fresligi  3*  4,  cf.  3^  8,  is  Dia  hendachthe  4^  4,  860 
cf.  4*  15,  5»  5,  5^  42,  5^  7,  5^  4,  6<^  21,  26,  etc.,  is  besad  inna 
Jiatho,  doem  et  (MS.  doeme)  dofich  9"*  2,  cf.  14^  21,  is  galar  leu 
12^  10,  is  Buas  amal  sodin  ML  24^  12,  is  diil  tanisi  (it  is  of  the 
second  declension)  Sg.  100<^  9,  is  la  Dia  dd  Calldea  Ml.  45<^  9, 
ama  epret  is  ara  *miseuis  in  cursachad  act  is  ara  seircc  Wb.  7**  8,  865 
w  iuidtb  Crist  4^  2,  cf.  7°  15,  is  a  has  i  m-bds  dosuidib  13^  17, 
is  do  chretim  a  deachte  Wb.  2^  6,  is  hd  siun  co  nuie  dam  far  sere 
4^  29,  is  euei  far  m-burpe  19^  8,  cf.  25*  27,  is  6nd  athir  d6 
21**  4,  w  din  ckorp  in  ball  22<^  18,  w  dia  n-imortun  fesine  6*  5, 
is  fri  deackt  a  fiadnisse  sin  13^  16,  is  huas  nert  dom  Sg.  1*  6,  is  870 
eorpad  mithig  Wb.  4^  37.  is  co  arcessea  5^  35,  cf .  9°  14,  Ml.  23^  6, 
91*  20, 108»  6, 122^  7,  is  huare  rongnith  31^  20,  issiede  dulchinne 
in  miltiWh.  11*  5,  is  hd  Dia  15°  17,  cf.  5*  19,  7»>  11,  11'  17,  is 
hs  ar  n-athir  2^  23,  cf.  2°  27,  3»>  18,  4*  18,  is  he  inso  titul  in  dligid 
10*  12,  cf.  4*  15,  issi  meit  insin  donindnagar  14»>  15,  cf.  5c  22,  875 
6«  10,  9«  10,  II  hed  for  n-ainm  insin  5*  17,  isi  inso  ind  run 
inso  13<*  16,  is  hed  a  scriptum  2^  3,  cf.  5°  23,  7°  18,  9^  19, 
11*  19,  is  sissi  in  tempul  sin  8*  7,  Crist  didiu  issk  in  chathir 
2Y^  5,    is  hed  an  honestum  guide  Die   10^    15,    cf.    3*   5, 
11^  5,  14®  10,  M  A^  /n  peccad  rog^ni  a  n-uile  comaccobor  3°  25,  880 
cf.  3^  11,  8^*  20,  is  hi  %eu%n%  forchain  8®  2,  is  messe  rophroidich 
IOC  20,   cf.  Ml.  47*  2,  94^  7,   92»  17,   is  snisni  aia   bones 
Wb.  10*  7,  is  sisi  nobcrete  Ml.  46*  13,  w  hisom  doradchiuir 
Wb.  2c  9,  cf.  3d  15,  4»  27,  4^  1,  4,  4^  3,  5^  28,  5^  16,  5**  9, 
6*  11,   6<*   11,  etc.,  is  dreecht  d'lib  nad  rochreit  b^  2,  is  Dia  SS5 
rodordigestar  6*  3,  etc.,  is  samlid  bami  cohcredes  4*  17,  cf. 
3**  27,  isamlaid  ataid-si  4*  4,  etc.^ ;  is  ind  il  as  frr  2*  4,  is  dsib 
aid  Wb.  2*>  7,   cf.  2^  6,   2^   15,  etc. ;  is  md  is  periculosius 
Acr.  29,  amal  is  i  I6u  Wb.  6*  30,  amal  is  tre   bar  tabirt-si 
....     ronbia-ni  indocbdl  14°  17,  cf.  Ml.  33^  3,  38*  5,  890 
56<^  11,  145®  4,  =  ut,  nelut,  amal  is  in  denmada  coitchin  Ml. 
27^  13,  amd  is  na  n-Assar  54*  22,  cf.  1 16^  10  ;  fobith  is  taipe 
inso  14d  4,  cf.  Sg.  107»  \,fubith  is  tri  metur  roceta  Ml.  30*  9 ; 
hu^ire  is  sain  Wb.  5**  5,  hdre  is  irdircc  7°  3,  cf.  2°  19,  11^  16, 
ML  55d  11,  Sg.  71*  17,  215*  2,  hore  is  minister  Wb.  6^  18,  895 

*  In  8g.  197*  11  read  isfrU  arickt^  nifris  aricht. 
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cf.  4«  23,  IQc  13,  16«  13,  hdre  U  in  contumeliam  dunni 
30^  17,  htMre  is  Idnchiall  indih  Sg.  140^  3,  huare  issi  aimser  sin 
indentae  Ml.  24^  9,  hdre  is  amne  dognither  Wb.  9^  14,  hore  is 
dmrad  fil  and  13^  9,  cf.  5^  16,  27,  6*  30,  12»>  6,   13^  26, 

900  15C  23,  16*  17,  16^  14,  17«  23,  22^  17,  23^  21,  ML  14*  9, 

17<^  7,  35c  23,  37»  10,  51C  26,  55*  19,  56^  15,  83*  9,  Sg.  18*  6, 
20^  8,  66^  9,  74^  8,  197*  11,  205^  21,  209^  10;  quia  is 
icsamil  211*  14,  cf.  71*  2,  quia  is  do  hestataid  infit  ML 
14^    12,    Sg.   212*   3.      In    translating    relatives,    is    snisni 

905  Ml.  32*  20,  cf.  63c  15,  78*  1,  93^  11,  issa  eregem  adi  35*  20, 

Sg.  203*  18,  19.  In  impersonal  construction  with  infixed 
pronoun  issumeeen  Wb.  10*  24,  isatdilniainsiu  (MS.  isadil- 
mainsiu  corr.  Stokes)  ML  55*  21.^ 

To  is  the  negative  is  ni,'  ni  na  persan  a  teclim  act  is  operum 

910  Wb.  1*  1,  cf.  2'  3,  2»>  24,  2^  1,  2*  2,  3»»  21,  3*  4,  11,  4^  11, 

4c  37,  5»>  28,  8*  6,  17^  4,  17*  2,  19*  6,  25*  26,  etc.;  hdre  ni 
tri  sonirti  n-irisse  damelat  lO^^  3;  cani  (»=nonne)  cani  gdo 
Wb.  5*  8,  cf.  5^  35,  12*  4,  18*  16,  etc.;  in  (=  an) 
appears  simply  as  «»,  insi  ameit  Wb.  5^  11,  cf.  5^  29,  10*  1, 

915  11*  6,  18*  15,  24*  11,*  Sg.  15^  7,  ML  44i>  10,  etc.;  with 

sechi^  cf.  Ascoli  Gloss.,  ccli;  with  ce  eta,  ci  M  roscrih  Sg.  197*, 
ci  si  chiall  his  indih  217*,  cia  he  diaregiais  Ml.  99^  10,  etc. 
Apparently  without  any  copula  form  inti  lasinn  accuhur 
Ml.  53c  16,  inti  lasin  format  129^  3. 

920  as:— <w  denti  Wb.  1*  7,  cf.  4^  1,  4,  25,   4^  14,  6»>  9,  25, 

6c  25,  8*  17,  8c  14,  8*  23,  9^  17,  9*  29,  11»>  7,  11*  2,  12*  23, 
13^  23,  14c  38,  17^  24,  17*  27,  18*  9,  19*  18,  19°  7,  19*  9, 
22*  26,  23c  2,  26*  2,  6,  28'*  23,  24,  31^  32,  33°  15,  ML  16*  7, 
14*  37,  14°  6,  19*  8,  20*  1,  23°  21,  23°  25,  24*  30,  37*  10, 

925  37*  14,  45*  4,  47*  7,  48*  9,   5P  7,   8,  11,   53*  23,   56^  22, 

57*  16,  73*  10,  68^  7,  84*  3,  103*  9,  104*  6,  105^  7,  109°  14, 
130^  8,  130°  10,   Sg.  32^  5,  40^  9,  28*  2  {as  coit,  better  as 

^  Sechia  is  a  common  formula  of  explanation,  cf.  AbcoU  Gloss.,  ccii.  In 
HI.  69<=  1  occvLTS  8(vhaa  n-adamrigthi  with  i*  written  above;  here  as  n-adamrigf hi 
is  e>4dently  meant  to  express  timefidum  esse.  In  83^  6  stands  aeeh  as  aramberad 
where  the  reason  for  as  is  not  clear.  Is  it  a  mistake  due  to  the  following  «/•  r 
The  plural  is  sechit.  Here  may  be  mentioned  also  the  formulae  0*,  pi.  dte^  and 
eitne.j  of  which  examples  will  bo  found  in  Ascoli  Gloss.,  ccxxi. 

'  So  far  as  1  have  observed,  this  ni  is  used  only  with  a  singular,  a  fact  which 
confirms  Thumeysen's  view  (Celt.  Zeitschr.,  i,  1  sq.)  that  wt  really  contains  a  copula 
form.  The  plural  is  nitat^  cf.  nitat  ilddni  do  denfiur  et  ni  6en  dan  do  sochuidx 
Wb.  21*  16,  nitat  a  airiltin  fessin  dondrbaid  tn  popul  dia  aoirad  acht  it  iftua 
tairngere  duraimgert  Dia  do  Duaid  du  soirad  in  popuil.     Cf.  p.  31. 

'  In  Wb.  13c  18  should  we  read  indoich  do  mch  naib  ? 
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ehoit.),  30>>  12,  54^  8,  65»  1,  59*  6,  67*  12,  71*  16,  77*  5, 
90»  4,    106^   22,    138»  13,    168»   1,    AcT.   75,    08  glantaidiu 
(g.  purgations)  ML  18^  2.  cf.  20^  1,  32*  17,  42^  20,  44^  27,  930 
46»  6,  49*  21,  62*  10,  87»>  7,  89^  6,  90«  7,  114»>  2,  130^  4, 
138*7,  145^  2,  3,  145«  11,  Sg.  72^  5,  as  enirt  menme  Wb. 
10«  1,   cf.  m.  99>>  5,   Sg.   147*  3,   as  taidehricc  Wb.  2»>  9, 
cf.  2*1  12,  4c  3,  5»>  17,  6*  10,  8*  10,  16^  12,  21*  15  {ind  ndtb 
M  eharp,  it  hi  as  ehorp),  23^  34,   29°  7,  33°  4,  ML  37°  19,  935 
45°  9,  49^  6,  85^  15,   90^    18,    Sg.  153^  8,  inti  as  a  ainm 
his  ML  2°  3,  a«  est  (the  word  est)  Wb.   14°  28,  forsani  as 
iniquitas  (on  imquttas)  ML  55°  14,  cf.  17*  7,  37*  18,  37*  10, 
46°  19,  47»  14,  48»  6,  51°  2,  51*  22,  53*  1,  55°  6,  10,  56^  31, 
32,   33,   40,   64*  8,  88*  4,  94°  3,  95°  8,  108°  12,  110*  16,  940 
112*  2,  114^  1.  118°  6,  122^  8,  123°  16>  125^  1,  133»  7,  13, 
133»>  12,  133*  9,  Sg.  9*  2,  27^  2,  15,  28*  18,  30»>  5,  35^  13, 
89*  20,  21,  40»  15,  41*  7,  45^  16,   50»  8,  9,  53»  11,  54»  5, 
55^6,  56»>  8,  59»>  13,  63*  17,  63^  2,  65*  4,  66*  28,  6T^  4,  71*  7, 
8,  75*  8,  75^  1,  9,  76^  6,  88*  4,  90»>  3,  91^  2,  93^  4,  94*  4,  945 
104^  4,  105^  2,  4,   116*  2,  125*  6,  135^  2,  138^  7,  142^  2, 
146*  1,  148^  9,  149»>  3,  5,  155*  1,  155^  1,  2,  158*  2,  4,  163*  2, 
163^  2,  5,  169^  2,  170^  2,  172*  1,  178*  1,   179*  6,  181^  1, 
182*  2,  184^  2,  185»>  1,  188*  13,  194*  2,  195^  3.  197*  2,  3, 
196^  7,  198*  2,  200^  10,  202^  17,  203*  19,  205^  4,  206»>  2,  950 
207^  8,  9,  209*  5,  210*  2,  3,  210^  1,  4,  5,  211*  14,  213*  4, 
214^  4,  222*  7,  222^  5,  6,  10,  Per.  12^  1,  5b^  2,  Tur.  64,  125, 
€j  n-as  maith  (what  is  good)  Wb,  6^  18,  a  n-as  ansam  10*  1, 
cf.  11°  6,  12^  6,  13*  8,  9,  21°  6,  27^  11,  ML  37*  3,  41*  12, 
^4*  11,*  ohodin  as  eres  (which  is  heresy)  24*  23,  cf.  127*  5,  955 
Cg.  65*  2,  187*  3,  213*  2,  olsuide  as  rann  26^  7,  is  amin  as 
^ert  Ml.  62°  7,  is  amne  as  coir  114*  9,  is  indil  as  ferr  Wb. 
2*  4,  is  hec  as  mdo  Sg.  45*  15,  in  chruth  as  coir  et  as  inricc 
HTb.  7^  1,  cf.  29*  24,  ciajiu  as  n-didn  ML  62°  5,  cf.  61*  25, 
dindi  as   n-ansae    104*   6,  in   d^ni  as   comallaide,  in  deni  as  960 
m-huidigthe  62°  5,  meit  as  h-do  scrihund  Sg.  3^  30  (but  meit  as  do 
oen  scrihund  112*  2),  cf.  Acr.  18,  ce  mh't  as  sinu  ais  Wb.  34*  5, 
m  ed  amet  as  n-etarcnad  ML  138*  12,  cf.  Sg.  182^  3,  200*  11, 
cenmitha  as  n-dith  ML  72^  15,  as  n-olcc  (that  it  is  evil)  Wb.  1°  10, 
cf.  2*  8,  3°  22,  4*  14,  6*  27,  7*  13,  11^  10,  13*  18,  17*  12,  13,  965 
22»  23,  23*  13,  14,  17,   28^  31,  27*  8,  29*  13,  29*  28,  ML 

*  So  in  Ml.  2*  15  a*  tormach  should  be  corrected  into  anas  tormach. 
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17c  3^  20*  11,  24d  23,  25«  5.  51^  1,  20,  64»  2,  66^  13,  68^  8, 
127^  11,  131C  12,  138*  5,  Sg.  29*  3,  40^  14,  41«^  6,  42^  9,  65*  6, 
93*  4,  139*  10,  157^  8,  207^  1,  208^  1,  as  chomsuidigthe  (with 

970  irregular  aspiration)  207^  9,  Tur.  39,  Acr.  75,  78,  as  n-dithaU 

main  do  ML  68''  4,  as  la  Bia  in  popul  114*  3,  cf.  108«  14,  Sg. 
209^  30,  as  n-i  Crist  in  lie  asrubart  Wb.  4^  16,  as  md  moinur 
aridrochell  Sg.  202*  7,  as  n-ed  dechur  tadhadar  Ml.  24^  25,  as  n-ed 
fodera  Sg.  120»  4,  as  n-iress  ndihas  Wb.  19^  14,  cf.  3^  10,  4*  19, 

975  24*  7,  29C  4,  Ml.  44^  14,  62>  12,  69*  16,  84*  4,  98^  10,  107*  16, 

130*  6,  as  n-du  Christ  rocet  25^  6,  cf.  24*  29,  25^  8,  35*  10, 
60^  11,  61*2,  89*2,  139*6,  11,  without  n,  as  Dia  dorigni 42^  24, 
cf.  130*  6,  as  di  Assaraib  rogahad  35*  8,  cf.  44^  2,  114*  2, 
131C  14;  an  as  n-esngahthe  (g.  excesso)  Ml.  22*  9,  cf.  23*  1, 

980  28^  12,  27c  17,  34*  25,  42°  21,  47*  5,  108*  5,  130*  12,  Sg. 

3^  31,  4*  11,  36^  3,  109*  5,  208^  13;  amal  as  h-inrice  Wb. 
7^  2,  cf.  lie  14^  22*  24,  22°  13,  23*  21,  28^  2,  31*  17,  Ml. 
31*  12,  40^  9,  55*  13,  57<'  12,  61»>  28,  75^  7,  77*  2,  84*  4, 
85^  11,  86^  5,  89°  10,  90^  10,  11,  109*  10,  111*  5,  120*  5, 

985  133^  7,  140°  5,  Sg.  145*  4,  150*  1,  220^  5,  amal  as  messe  duda- 

forsat  ML  94^  7,  amal  as  n-i  as  splendor  Wb.  32^  4,  amal  as  n-ed 

as  soirbem  ML  56*  13,  cf.  57°  12,  60^  16,  79^  5,  92^  5,  104**  5, 

lllc  17,  amal  as  n-uaid  som  doforsat  17^  2,  cf.  Wb.  8°  12, 

without  n-  amal  as  hiress  (n-iress?)  rondib  Wb.  19^  12,  amal  as 

990  ho  molad     ....     intinscana  Ml.  26^  10,  amal  as  ar  gnim 

dubeir  109*  1,  so  amal  as  =  uelut,  tanquam,  amal  as  0  Spirut 
(g.  tamquam  a  Spiritu)  Wb.  15^  7,  cf.  16*  14,  ML  17^  3, 
22*  13,  31*  15,  33^  9,  106*  5,  120°  4^ )  Jib  as  d^g  roprid^had 
Wb.  23*  3  ;  fobith  as  n-athchian  Sg.  67*  12;  ol  as  cocarti  90*  7, 

995  cf.    25^  8;    h^e  as   n-amairessach  Wb.  11^  24,   cf.  15^  24, 

17^  29,  25*  23,  33°  2,  Ml.  94°  8,  Sg.  38*  1,  41»>  3,  115*  2, 
120*  1,  159*  3,  163^  7,  180^  2,  huare  as  n-S  gnim  tengad 
comlabrae  Ml.  31^  24,'  6re  as  ti-diiil  foruigensat  Wb.  1^  22, 
cf.  11*  10,  ML  48°  19,  142*  1,  without  «-  huare  as  dliged  Ml. 
1000  54*  5,  cf.  Sg.  18*  1,  huare  as  indeacht  fodaraithminedar  ML 

25°  5;  intan  as  n-ainm  ML  48*  5,  cf.  59*  7,  98*  4,  113*  5, 
Sg.  59^  17,  104^  5,  107^  I,  181*  8,  198*  2,  198»>  11,  220^  8, 
without  n-  intan  as  aithrech  Ml.  93*  23,  intan  as  do  gnim  Sg. 
59^  16;  lase  as  dan  Ml.  44^  11.  Cf.  6s  *  since,'  6s  accobor 
1005  lemm  Wb.  7*  3,  huas  etargnaid  dunni  Acr.  77. 


N 


^  But  amal  as  n-^i  g.  quasi  consonanti  Sg.  9^  11. 

^  Inas  fas  Ml.  78^  23,  m  is  used  because  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  a  hore  = 
^uando  of  the  Latin  text. 
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Afl  negatives  to  as  appear : — 

n£d:— «Wi  ndd  imdihths  Wb.  1^  15,  cf.  8*  18,  18°  7,  3 IM, 
XL  25»  6,  Sg.  161^  10,  nat  comrorcun  ML  25*  12,  amal  ndt 
me  duib  Wb.  17«  11,  olsodtn  nad  choir  ML  37*  8, 10,  cf.  ISl^  3, 
nat  he  mace  Dd  rogenair  [7]  na€h\f\  rochrocheat  ML  25^  5.*        1010 

nant: — nant  ni  idol  et  ndd  n-escona  ni  Wb.  10^  26,  nant  ni 
hi  Ml.  36*  14,  nant  maith  53c  1^  cf.  116«  7,  129*  26,  nand 
8j.  3*»  5,  76*  3,  150^  1,  180^  2,  218*  6,  221^  7,  huare  nand 
neutur  Sg.  64^  11,  nant  neque  manebunt  asrubart  ML  21*  4, 
nand  ainmm  7  nand  eumachte  legae  Sg.  5*  10,  nant  he  mace  Da  1015 
rogenair  iar  colain  7  nant  h<B  rocrochsat  Ml.  24*  4.  So  nan, 
nan  coimdiu  Wb.  17»  12,  na»  etrantach  23»  13,  cf.  12*  28. 

n&ch: — wa<?A  wAt^A  6^  6,  ndch  gdo  17*  12,  natch  do  imdihu 
eolnidu  10*  15,  is  follus  nach  b  in  s  Sg.  16^  5,  nach  a  nert  fesin 
XL  63^  8,  amal  ndch  annse  nduib  Wb.  6*  9,  huare  nach  maith  1020 
hu  ML  138®  9,  nach  ar  mu  peccad  doratad  form  44^  19,  huare 
nach  du  noibi  teit  37*  10,  cf.  46*  10,  Sg.  46*'  10,  196*  1. 
Cf.  connach  (negative  to  conid  p.  32)  ondch  ase  Sg.  104^  4, 
cf.  198*  11,  200^  10,  207^  7,  212*  6,  innach  (MS.  ni  nach) 
euman  lib  Wb.  26*  9.  1025 

PI-  1.  ammi  : — ammi  irlaim  Wb.  4^  21,  ammi  cosmili  13^  12,  ammi 
6in  chdrp  hi  Grid  12*  12,  cf.  5*  2,  8*  26,  16»  6,  17^  5,  24*  9, 
ML  43*  7  {ami),  94*  6,  101*  9,  ammi  Die  (*  we  are  God's') 
Wb.  6^  20,  hore  ammi  corp  Crist  et  ammi  boill  Crist  12^  12, 
cf.  2b^  6,  ammin  iulig  14*  28,  dmminn  imdibatai-ni  7  ammhi  1030 
dilachtai  Ml.  83<'  3. 

immi : — air  immi  (MS.  airmi)  ardu-ni  ML  23*  23. 
H.  2.  adib:— a//ii  mairb  Wb.  3^  6,  cf.  1 1*  2,  15*  12,  19^  18,  19^  20, 
21c  4,  8,  25*  8,  26^  12,  27^  17  (MS.  abi),  33°  19,  hore  adib 
ellachti  22*  24,    cf.    21^   17    {adi\    24°    1,   hdre    adib    doini  10S5 
22*  30,   cf.  22^  1,   10,   hore  adib   cretmich  10*  6,  cf.  15*  8, 
16»  28,  h6re  adimmaic  9*  13,  hore  adabaill  {^adib  baill)  3^  7. 
idib  : — ar  idib  maithi  Wb.  16^  9. 
PL   3.  '\t\—it  huissi  uel  it  cointfi »  Wb.  1°  7,  cf.  7*  8,  10*  4,  1 1*  1 1, 

12*  5,  13^  24,  14a  8,  16°  II,  17^  2,  23^  12,  14,   16,  28*  22,  1040 
29b  22,  ML  22°  5,  29°  5,  34^  9,  42^   15,  43*   18,  51°   14, 
60^  8,  10,  62a  5^  io4d  4,  124^  4,  126»>  15,  129*  14,  130*  4, 


.  In  m.  135^  6,  for  anannat  airdb'ule  should  be  read  anndt  airdbide  *when 
W^is  not  destroyed.* 

Cf.  emtfi  Laws,  iy,  344,  coindfcd  O'Don.  Suppl. 
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130*  7,  10,  146*  3,  Sg.  3»  10  (hit),  5»  10  (^i^,  6»  9,  10*  12, 
44^  2,  4,  64*  4,  12,  66^  17,  71*  18,  114^  3,  148^  9,  197*  2, 

1045  203*  2,  208»  1,  alaatli  it  coitchena  215''  1,  it  bithdommai  sidi 

d^gente  Ml.  36^  14,  it  carit  domsa  Wb.  5°  7,  cf.  8^  15,  10^  11, 
12»  13,  17«  6.  23*  9,  28«  3,  Ml.  2*  2,  18^  6,  39*  30,  45^  10, 
120*  11,  1240  1^  i32d  2,  Sg.  39^  7,  41^  7,  11,  108^  4,  111^  1, 
194^  2,  211*  10,  it  diil  tanaiai  Sg.  107*  2,  cf.  107^  1,  it  lil 

1050  huili  Wb.  8*  15,  cf.  32c  2,  it  M  foraithtnitig  Ml.  44^  5,  ite  s6n 

aptota  lessem  Sg.  77^  6,  it^  inna  ndi  197**  6,  it  hi  inso  con- 
tentiones  Wb.  80  10,  cf.  27»>  8,  28*  5,  26,  29*  3,  ML  104*  4,  Sg. 
203*  16,  it  he  inse  ind  fochdinn  inso  86°  3,  it  he  bona  opera 
iwo  Wb.  31«  9,  cf.  7*  13,  Ml.  61»>  7,  Sg.  140'  6,  it  hf  inna 

1055  gntui  inmadat  Ml.  118*  20,   cf.  46°  8,  it  hi  omnia  asmbeir 

som  Wb.  8^  14,  cf.  28»>  20,  ML  71*  7,  Sg.  22*  3,  it  he  caeli 
laauide  ind  apstail  Ml.  42^  7,  cf.  64*  12,  Bcr.  18^  3,  it  hi 
a  primgeindi  ML  123<^  8,  it  hi  ind  aidmi  asmbeir  som  89*  8, 
cf.  74*  9,  118*  20,   Hi  uiui  in  doini  bi  Sg.  39*  23,'t^  hi  in 

1060  toirthi  innahi  adfiadatar  ML  46*^  14,  it  hi  a  timnae  di  namma 

rusarigestar  IV*  14,  it  sib  ata  chomarpi  Wh»  19°  20,  it  hisidi 
beta  hicthi  3*  29,  cf.  3*  8,  10i>  13,  12^  13,  14*  29,  28^  1, 
82*  10,  Ml.  21^  10,  30^  3,  31C  8,  25,  63»>  1  (MS.  t^),  99*  9, 
116^  6,  Sg.  5*  6  {?iit\  28^  18,  32i>  6,  39*  11,  77*  6,  Acr.  1,  29, 

1065  it  a  n-athir  inna  fer  fil  and  Wb.  4o   1,  cf.  12*   19,   17°   1, 

Ml.  2°  2,  3*  5,  32^  18,  103^  5,  Sg.  203^  6,  Acr.  75,  nidai 
huili  it  foirbthi  Wb.  26^  2,  cf.  29*  29;  amal  it  da  lebuf 
fichit  ML  2*  2;  fobith  it  i  mndaengraicigetar  Sg.  198^  8; 
hdre   it   subditi  som  Wb.  27<^  4,   huare   it   h/i  aid   hudisl^m 

1070  ML    116*    11,    quia   it   citnidi   Sg.    212i>    16.       Translating 

a  Latin  relative  it  du  gnimai-sin  g.  cuius  opera  ML  125**  3, 
it  hesidi  ailiu  g.  neque  quos  94^  20,  where  note  the  accusative, 
cf.  alsoSg.  112^  1. 

ata:— a/a  sonartu  Wb.  6°  22,  ata  hiressaig  19^  15,  cf.  12*^1, 

1075  21°  5,  ML  16^  1,  33*5,  44*3,  51^8,  56*20,  67*6,  58*20,  62^  9, 

64«3,9l°8,  114^7,  116*10,  140^3,  Sg.  38^8,  Acr.  75,  a^a  tm7/iK 
(g.  tutiora)  ML  110*  1 1,  cf.  Sg.  30^  3,  ata  horpamin  Wb.  2°  14, 
cf.  10*  7,  19°  20,  30*  11,  Ml.  146*  1,  it  hi  ata  mundus  Wb. 
5*  14,  it  hesidi  ata  eclais  Ml.  65*  19;    meit  ata  n-echtrainn 

1080  72*  15;   doadbadar  aid  n-ili  Wb.  12*  11,  Ml.  12^  1,   27*  1 

(MS.  antan\  30^  2,  36*  11,  42^  23,  46^  28,  76*  5,  89*  2, 
91°  18,  116*5,  131'*  16,  145°  8,  9,  Sg.  7*  8,  10*  5,  154^  2, 
197*  2,  3,  201i>  10,  14;  a  n-ata  tuartai  ML  83^  4,  cf.  22^  8; 
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ami  ata  cdinchumraoiff  Wh.  30^  23,  cf.  22^  14,  Ml.  20'*  7,  32^  1, 
44«  1,  118^  13,  Sg.  222»>  5,  amal  ata  les  inna  nert  ML  108^  14 ;  1085 
huare  ata  firiekn  136^  4,  cf.  Sg.  48^  5,  197»  2,  huare  ata 
ngnkmai  nut  rognitha  Ml.  115^  4,  cf.  101°  7,  Sg.  117»  1, 
138''  4;  intan  ata  n-gortai  ML  76<^  14,  cf.  Sg.  31*  8;  oldaaa 
ata  n-diglaidi  ML  IIP  8. 

at  {tt)\— it  hisidi  et  inhiso  Ml.  27<^  9,  it  heaidi  at  inhha  1090 
45'*  1 ;    an-at  n-aeailai  48^  10,   cf.  75^  5,   100°  16,    107^  7, 
146*  4,  ol  at  n-emecha  121®  15;  without  relative  sense  air  at 
cuidi  tirmaidi  Ml.  123<*  3.' 

Tn  certain  combinations  the  above  copula  forms  are  replaced  by 
otliCfB,  cf.  also  pp.  26,  29. 

(a)  da-,  etc. 
Sg.  \.  -da: — amal  no-n-da  /reehdircc-sa  Wb.  9^  4,  amal  no-n-da  1095 
thorisse  10*  28,   anti-n-da  thinnachtae-se  Ml.  126*^  12,  con-da 
aneem  Wb.  11^  10,  cf.  19*  17,  eon-da  apstal  13^  6,  eota  Uu 
ML  44c  11,  nita  ehumme-se  Wb.  20<'  25,  cf.  ML  91<*  8,  nida 
apital  Wb.  ISM.* 

Sg.  2.  -da  : — annu-n-da  eJiocuibftid-siu  Ml.  58^  6,  anun-da  frecndairc  1100 
38C  27,  cf.  23a  17,  ano-n-da  imdihe  112*^  17,  cenita  ehumgahtha- 
iiu  84«  3,  lassani  no-n-da  hrithem  92*  15. 

Sg.  3.  -ta ' : — In  impersonal  construction  with  infixed  pronoun 
n'mptha  firion  Wb.  8**  24,  nUa  (=  ni-n-ta)  cumacc  4'  6,  hore 
nimtha  ladm  12*21.  1105 

PI.  1.  -dan: — dnnu-n-dan  deeth-ni  Ml.  120^  3,  eon-dan  ftrianichthi 
Wb.  2^  14,  cf.  15^  19,  17^  15,  20^  10,  nitan  reprobi-m  18^  9, 
nidan  ehumachtig  14®  41,  cf.  H'*  37.* 

PL  2.  -dad: — amal  no-n-dad  maice  edima  Wb.  27^  16,  cenutad  suire 

4*  10,  eenotad  maie-si  raith  33^  8,  nid^  ferr-si  8^  7,  cf.  14*  8,  UlO 
21^14,  nitad  lib  fhin  9^  11.* 

PI.  3.  -dat,  -tat: — eon-dat  reli  Ml.  51**  15,  con-dat  anman  Sg. 
188^  3,  in-dat  ludei  Wb.  5^  34,«  in-dat  m-hriathra  ML  44^  9,  10, 
indaim$er  in-dat  ildin  ennaie  76*  6,  nitaat  cosmuli  Wb.  9**  17, 

InW.  96^  5  in  ereti  dunni  ato$ge  huilc  atosge  should  be  corrected  to  ata  tosge, 
'  The  isolated  nitam  toirtech  in  Wb.  IS**  21,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  glosses 
^  ^uttiamur^  can  hardly  be  am'thing  but  the  1  sg.     Cf.  nidam  mitnaeh  Salt. 
Kann,  2382. 

I  In  Wb.  20<^  26  read  amal  dd  marb  =  '  like  two  dead.* 

In  Cod.  Cam.  37**  occurs  the  isolated  nn-n-dem  with  which  Thuraeysen 
(Celt.  Zt'itschr.,  i,  4)  compares  the  2  pi.  eennded  Bezz.  Beitr.,  xvii,  136. 

'n  Wh.  27*  11  Zimmer  and  Stokes  supply  mafnijd  irlaithiy  a  form  to  which 
1  have  no  parallel. 

'^elche  die  luden  sind,*  Pedersen,  Celt.  Zeitschr.,  ii,  380.  Pedersen 
takes  indat  to  mean  literally  *  wherein  they  are,*  but  why  not  then  hitaat  ? 
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1115  nitat  follig  6*  22,  cf.  8"^  17,  8°  4,  SI**  9,  32«»  14,  ML  3- 

Sg.  ei"^  24,  nitat  hraelti  Wb.  4^  5,  cf.  7**  12,  11»>  17,  12»> 
19,  23,  22»>  17,  Sg.  69*  26,  189*  10,  203^  6,  nktat  ilddm 
denfiur  Wb.  21*  16,  nidat  ehummai  ML   115^  3,  cf.   60^ 
79^  7,  130'*  7,  nitat  huili  it  maicc  Wb.  4^  6,  cf.  26^  2  {{nH)i 

1120  nitat  huili  rohtar  tuicsi  ll»  21,  of.  11»  23,  nitat  peethi  coUnt't^^ 

hiccatar  4»  8,  cf.  19^  12,  ML  108^  7  ^;  natat  heea  ML  18^  ^ 
cid  natat  aldin  Wb.  28^  1 ;  na-n-dat  foirhthi  26^  3,  eruth^^ 
na-n-dat  choms-  Sg.  201^  12,  cf.  Ml.  130<^  8,  annan-dat  (MS.^' 
andat)  seethi  18^  3,  hdre  na-n-dat  filii  Wb.  4^  8;   cf.  also  the  ^ 

1125  formula  sechitat  (Ascoli  Gloss.,  ccii).' 

{b)  -id,  -did,  in  3  sg.  along  with  certain  conjunctions. 
-id. 

cenid : — einidluith  lib  Wb.  12^  9,  cenid  ed  as  ehetnae  n-dis 
Ml.  44°  26,  cf.  42»»  7,  85^  11,  Sg.  5'>  4  {cinith),  35^  13  {einid), 
1130  202^5. 

conid :— <»ni<;  sain  ML  14M3,  cf.  Sg.  93»>  5,  147*  3,  ctmid 

hinunn  folad  duib  9*  15,  conid  ainm  dun  chrunn  Wb.  8*  5, 

cf.  Sg.  29»  8,  40*  15,  45^  1,  208*  8,  conid  cummae  aramher 

biuth  Ml.  69*  18,  conid  airi  rolaad  Sg.  153^  6,  cf.  93»>  7,  189>>  2. 

1135  innid  (=  indid?) : — innid  eula  neck  ML  42°  4. 

YLOm^\—honid  techtae  molad  i)/^  ML  51°  2. 

msLnid  l—manid  fir  Wh,  13^  14,  cf.  27°  11,  manid  innonn 

forcital  linn   17^  32,  manid  ar  I6g   10**  26,  manid  co  seitcht 

rocretis  10*  30. 

1140      -did. 

arndid: — c\nl  fochainn  arhdid  n-uisse  (leg.   huisse'i)   ML 

101»  3,  cf.  Sg.  200*   13,   Bcr.  33^  5,  cid  arhdid  hua  thuis- 

ildaib  disruthaigedar  Sg.  198^  3. 

COuSlili\— candid  firianu  Wb.  2»  7,  cf.  ML  90*  11,  candid 

1145  imdibs  spirtalde  Wb.  2^  22,  cf.  9"*  2,  14**  35,  candid  diib  rogab 

each  24°  14,  cf.  Bv.  4°  2. 

diandid : — diandid    tintud    linnai  a   Sanctis    Ml.    37*    10, 

diandid  nomen  Hiber  Sg.  100^  1.     In  the  same  way  diant  is 

used,  diant  ainm  Wb.  26»  5,  cf.  Ml.  2°  2  (MS.  diandiant), 

1150  118^6,  121M. 

1  In  Ml.  128'*  1  for  nit  derachtai  should  probably  be  restored  nitat  derachtai ; 
though  nit  occurs  several  times  in  the  Feiire,  it  is  there  probably  an  artificial 
poetical  form.  In  Ml.  92^  13  nita  terca  aeht  is  mora  should  be  nitat  terca  aeht 
it  fnara.  In  nidat  n-esctnana  Ml.  92<*  13  the  infixed  n  is  strange,  as  also  in  indat 
m-briathra.  1.  1113. 

*  But  the  simple  sechi  is  found  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  Wb.  6^  18,  T**  3, 
Ml.  73c  14,  112b  6. 
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ondid: — ondid  accohor  limsa  Wb.   12**  23,  in  arim  hodid 
Q,G^'  hondid)  a  n-dies  Sg.  66^  9. 

Jjadid: — indid  immaircide  Wb.  12**  18,   indid  mailliu  Bor. 
23«  1,  indid  6a  (by  which  it  is  less)  33»>  6. 

(O    ceso,  massiL  1155 

cesii:— ^«{i  ihr^d€  in  tummud  Wb.  21**  13,  cf.  Sg.  158«  3, 
^ft»«*  ddnatu  dom  90*  5,  ce9U  chen  rems-  do  78^  2,  cesu  fri  erich 
iediu  217*  12,  ee9U  meinciu  aranecar  137**  2,  cesued  as  gnatk 
2li3«  23.  CMU  locdatu  as  aiened  217*  12,  cf.  2l»  1  {ceso),  41*  10, 
59»  6,  75»  5,  91*  3,  cesu  i  n-er  theit  38»  1,  cf.  206*  3  {cheso),     1160 

cia«u:— tfia*tt  airegdu  Wb.  11«  17,  cf.  12*  5,  Ml.  26^  12, 

45  »>   20,  68*  5,  ciasu  gnathiu  do  fositin  26«  4,  cf.  67»  4,  <?tVwo 

dewnnithir  so  forcomnucuir  Wb.  28®  14,  ciaso  folitd  sluindes  Sg. 

21  1  b    7  {ciaso),  ciasu  i  colinn  am  hio-sa  Wb.  19»  20,  eiasu 

i(trtain  rocet  ML  2*  6,  cf.  34^  6  {eiasa\  67»  4,  72**  9.  1165 

eetn:— tf*/o  thdisegu  Wb.    18**    14,  cf.  Sg.  203*   10,  cetu 
chs€ns,mascthai  62»  2,  w^w  ehuimhri  (MS.  <?tfMw(j  cuimhri)  '2iSt,  1*3. 
ma.«gu* : — mdwii  i«fl<i<?  Wb.  13*  34,  cf.  13*  12,  16*  14  {maso\ 
20«    2^  tnasu  quia  ascendit  .i.  w<m«  chunduhart  4**  28,  »m«<i 
chunsuchtae   n-dom  Ml.   118*  5,   ma.v*w  rath  som  Wb.  5*  30,  1170 
fnaM9t€  diithracht  16®  18,   massu  ni  20*  8,  iwrt«a  ehoimdiu  Ml. 
1U8<5    16,  w<w«  pronomen  Sg.  207*  3,  proprium  tnasued  88  2, 
ci.  SO*  13,  192*  7,  Wb.  19*»  11,  tnasued  doroigaid  20*  4,  cf. 
in.  S2,  Sg.  27*  11,  masm  amnin  ataam  Wb.  13®  12,  massu  bethu 
fre(^dir€  tantum  nomtkd  13®  11,  cf.  10**  26,  13*  21,  13®  10,  1175 
19**  1 ,  Sg.  148*  9,  massu  and  is  amplius  Wb,  2*  3,  massu  ar  in 
^tkidfrecfidirc  tantum  dagfiiu  13®  1 1,  cf.  10*  29,  2U*  16,  23**  29. 
in.Cfctu  : — matu  he  ata  horpamin  Wb.  2®  14. 

Imperfect. 
There  are  no  specifically  imperfect  forms.     See  the  preterite. 

Preterite. 

(a)   With  ro-. 

Sg.  1-    ropsa: — domSnar-sa  ropsa  beo  Wb.  3®  27,  ropsa  airchinnech 

18*^    15,  rupsa  frithoriee-se  33*   12.    is  do  ropsa  omnia  11*  2,  HBO 
ro'psa  huallach-sa  ML  49*  12,  durumenar  romaa  {^ro-m-h-sa) 
-^'*  7    rom  hithUu  49*  13,  cf.  130**  4,   arromsa  cumscaigtJie 

«  mattu  eorresponds  to  the  negative  manid:  cf.  Wb.  10*  29,  30,  10<J  26. 
^^'  rx-^tti.  189  8>9.  3 
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46^  9,  arumsa  loiseths  118**  1,  huare  romsa  ugaire  96*  I, 
arrumsa  assareaigthe-se  27^  8,  cf.  62«  9,  103»  4  (or  sg.  2?); 

1 185         contpsa  Idn  diih  104"^  3  ;  anna  robsa  hithe  45**  6. 

-rbsa: — ciarpsa  cimhid  Wb.  30*  6,  nirhsa  dagduine  18®  14, 
anarbsa  fuillectae-se  "ML  127<'  17. 

Sg.  3.  robo^: — roho  diliu  linn  Wb.  14**  13,  ropo  icith  linn 
14*  26,  cf.  14*  24,  23^  11,  ropo  irlam  W  29,  cf.  19^  7  {intain), 

1190  21*5,  21«  22  (rel.),  23^  12,  27**  19,  30°  17,  ropo  fochunn  gnimo 

don  peccad  3c  23,  ropo  ainm  duihsi  9^  29,  cf.  13»  12  (rel.), 
14*  8,  roho  diLthsi  24«  22,  h6re  ropo  eo  failti  tuccad  24*  26; 
ro-m-ho  desetpul  18**  1,  amal  ro-m-bo  marh  15*  25,  cf.  22*  2, 
26*  7,    26**   16,    amal  ro-m-bo   thol  do   ddinib   24**  4,   tntain 

1195  ro-m-bo  mithig  leas  31*  10,  h4>re  ro-m-bo  sollicite  30*  7. 

robuM  —  is  airi  inso  robu  immaircide  Ml.  14*  4,  rtihu 
lathaithae  32^  2,  robu  mou  ds  61^  8,  cf.  25°  16  {an),  72*  18 
{rubu),  87°  4,  90°  27,  96*  10  (roW),  105*  8,  HI*  27, 
130«  18,  Sg.'148*  6,  153*  5,  Tur.  33,  97  {ropu),  Per.  I*  I 

1200  {rupu  rel.),  rubu  fer  som  muintere  Wb.  33*  5,  rupu  accuhur 

i^  33*  11,  robu  thol  do  (rel.)  ML  33*  18,  cf.  46*  17,  50^  14, 
54*  9  (rel.),  54*  34  {amal),  63*  5  {rubu  rel.),  71*  2,  124*  6, 
Sg.  17*  5  (quia  robbu),  TuT.  13,  17,  riipu  si  arreilie  Wb. 
33*  22,  robu  si  d  cial  ML  95*  9,  robu  du  thabernacutl  robu  ainm 

1205  son  100*  12,  robu  samlid  robdi  Sg.  203*  5  ;  ar  ro-m-bu  suidigtke 

ML  48**  6,  cf.  53*  14,  62*  22,  amal  ro-m-bu  reil  damsa  113*  4, 
hore  ro-m-bu  thoissech  Wb.  33*  20,  cf.  ML  2*  6,  18**  20,  59*  14, 
isindi  ro-m-bu  foraithmitech  122**  7,  deg  ro-m-bu  ^ehdare  do 
Sg.  148*  6,  huare  ro-m-bu  m6r  dorat  ML  136^  11  ;   oon-rabu 

1210  chrin  Ml.    99*  2,   con-ropu   la  Dia    67°   9,   eor-robu    bee    du 

essarcnib  furodamarsa  131*  12,  lasin-rubu  chumtabart  102**  4, 
lasin-  rubu  maith  131**  11. 

-rbo: — nkrbo  ais  muntaire  Wb.  21*  12,  nkrbo  mraiihem 
32**  15,  nil  bo  sdr  leu  19*  1,  cf.  16*  19,  29**  9,  30*  6,  nirbo  chutt 

1215  eperte  24°  5,  cf.  32**  4,  cinirbo  etruib  robamtnar-ni  24°  22,  geinti 

narbo  plebs  Dei  4**  3;  ciarbo  abortibus  13*  8,  hore  narbo  lour 
linn  24*  20. 


^  These  fonns  are  found  in  an  idiomatic  meaning  of  aut,  nel  (cf.  Pedenen, 
KZ.,  XXXV,  404),  roho  Wb.  6^  10,  Sg.  197»  1,  200^  6,  rohu  Ml.  30^  U,  44<=  6, 
70c  4^  77a  13^  109c  3,  Sg.  28»  12,  rubu  Ml.  121»'  6,  rodbo  Wb.  14c  24,  16^  7, 
29**  29,  cf.  rodbu  forcetal  n6  scribend  n6  uaim  n-etaig  LBr.  11 »»  13,  rodbo  0  littrih 
no  0  himaccalmaibh  Celt.  Zeit.,  ii,  321,  further  Lawsy  iv,  340.  It  may  be 
noted  that  robo  has  also  a  subj.  force  (p.  40),  from  which  this  deyelopment  could 
be  better  understood. 
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'Thjll  —  annarhuhutdeeh  ML  40**  10,  145*  1  (MS.  anndr- 
hudeek  corr.  Ascoli),  cf.  86**  14,  eiarhu  minimus  Wb.  13^  8, 
nirhu  aithrech  limta  16^  6,  hors  nirhu  foirhthe  33^  4.  cf.  ML  1220 
33«  13,  84«  17,  46«  19,  72^  4,  88»>  4  {nirhuo),  92^  6,  97»>  2,  Sg. 
42»  7,  8,  nirhu  doineet  een  deaeht  Wb.  15**  16,  nirhu  choimdiu 
33»  5,  cf.  ML  124^5,  Sg.  5^  6,  31^  22,  nirhu  samlaid  86n  doihsom 
ML  90®  27,  nirhu  een  frithorcuin  63^  7,  nirhu  fads  foruigini 
Wb.  13^  7,  cf.  Ml.  113''  7,  «>riM  ieen  Wb.  32^  17,  eonnarbii  1225 
AtMin  <^i^  ML  100*  3,  hwe  ndrbu  ha$  la  ludeu  Wb.  5^  12,  cf. 
ML  18^  18,  ani  narhu  dilmain  60<^  13,  diarhu  etarcnad  Tur.  22. 
PL  1.  robumar  : — rohumar  cun^drichthi  Ml.  43"*  6,  huare  rohummar 
hihdid-ni  62^  5. 

-rbominar: — nirhommar    uimailly    nirhommar    tromdi   Wb.  1230 
26*  14. 
PL  3.  robtar :— roitor  irlim  Wb.  7*  5,  cf.  2M1,  11»  21,  23,  27^  8, 
29*  2,  ML  23*  13,  47»  18,  48^*  12  (rel.),  49»  16,  SS"*  10  (a/wa/), 
63*  3,  9GC  25,  123»  8,  Acr.  68,  Bcr.  18*  11  {ruptar  rel.), 
rohtar  hesidi  aid  mi  aipretho  pectho  Wb.  3^  14,  ce  ruptar  enartu  1235 
ML  49»  17,   cf.   40**  16,  hiroptar  hihdaid  124°  2,   ro-m-dar 
toige,  96*  6,  cf.   125*  9,  fohiih  romatar   indarmthi  78*    12, 
arrumtar  doirthi  34**  10,  cf.   100^  26  {arratntar),  hore  romtar 
disUfflig  Wh.  7*  A  3. 

-rbtar  i—eonnarhtar  ni  Ml.  99**  7.  1240 

(h)  Without  ro'. 

Sg.  1.  basa  :—^a«a  /ui/e^  Wb.  lO'*  34. 

-psa: — nipsa  trOm  for  «wA  Wb.  17°  2,  i»jpaflp  /urf«(?tf  10**  35, 
cainipsa  sdir  (were  I  not  free)  ce  dugnin  lO*'  4. 

Sg.  3.  -bo,  -po  *: — eia  ho  lohur  Wb.  16°  26,  nipo  ohdim  less  frinn^ 

4*  12,  cf.  2«  25,  nibo  tn6r  a  m-hrig  linn  18**  10,  nipo  irgnae  1245 
3*  1,  nipo  accohor  lassin  fer  nopridchad  suide  13*  20,  nipo  dia 
airchissecht  4*^  21,  nipo  udih  13*  20,  nibo  ar  seirc  moidme  17*  13, 
cf.  24*5  19^  f^pQ  cheniel  domsa  5*  14 ;  (=  were)  cia  bo  asse  dom 
23**  28,  nibo  comitesti  dd  acht  ha  Uicihi  1^12,  nibo  liach  a  marbad 
4*  12,  eiarfemtha  ....  nipo  mditi  (it  were  not  to  be  1250 
boasted  of)  8**  28,  nibo  uisse{?)  21*  11,  nibo  deeming  21*  13, 
eo  m-ho  uisse  15**  20.' 

'  For  nipo  hetoir  dorat  Wb.  4*  35  Thurneysen  suggests  nifo  chetoir^  or  should 
we  read  nipo  fochetoir^ 

*  leg,  nipo  ehoimdiUss  lestfrinn  ? 

*  With  elision  of  the  fiaal  vowel  niparmaid  rosnuicc  Wb.  6*»  3,  so  probably 
26^  23. 
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-bu,  -pu : — ciahu  olc  Ml.  24^  12,  cepu  fri  aimed  Wb.  2^  2i 
eepu  ed  adroillisset  4<5  35  ;  nipu  imdu  16«  25,  nipu  immacus  18**  i 

1255  m>tf  %i«  le^  26,  ni^t^  yna^^  ML  123**  3,  nibu  (i)n€idn  ria 

32^  17,  n\pu  aceobar  leiss  Wb.  14»  22,  nihu  ar  ckuingid  for  8> 
24**  7,  nibu  fua  reir  fesin  boisom  Ml.  14^  13,  cf.  95»  5,  nipu  I 
int  6rd  so  Wb,  9°  17,  nipu  naeh  deminnse  Wb.  8*  5 ;  cid  am 
bu  son  Ml.  56<^  13,  onabu  accobur  Hum  biad  127^  13,  conepert 

1260  nadmbu    (were   not?)    choir   136^   4,    nambu    tressa    53**    < 

diambu  thabaithi  ermitiufoid  7  twit*  choir  freour  ceil  D^b  22*  4 
(  =  were)  ««pM  huisse  Wb.  8**  6,  niJw  ehumme  9^  24,  cf.  13**  2( 
14»>  4  (nf/?tt),  23c  23,  33^  13,  JIL  100^  22,  nibu  machdad  S{ 
68*  3,   Ml.  110**  6,   Sg.  6»  9  {nibbu\   62»>  2  {ntbbu)^  65»  1 

1265  canipu  uissiu  Wb.  10**  12,  ro  m-bu  uisse  ML  98<^  6,  co  m-b 

mithich  118**  15.* 

ba: — ba  habens*  Wb.  3*  1,  domSnarsa  ba  marb  3^  26,  b 
n-dilmain  (that  it  was)  10**  14,  sech  bafoirbthe  19»  1 1,  cf.  29**  1^ 
huare  baferr  Ml.  23^  7,  ba  madae  (parallel  to  ipf.)  19°  5,  bd  infei\ 

1270  (g-  esset  intenta)  28^  17,  ani  ba  buthi  ar  thuus  29»  8,  cf.  46»  11 

ba  trom  foraib  34**  12,  cf.  35»»  26,  58^  6,  73*'  17,  96^  17,  sec 

ba  indeithbeir  doib  97**  15,  ised  asbertis  ba  madae  dom  106**  I 

ba  lugae  leu  (rel.)   118<^  5,  iarsindi  ba  teipirsnige  129**  5,   b 

firianu  Sg.  43^^  1,  anh.  ba  choitchenn  50*  3,  ba  samlid  ML  84<^  1 

1275  ^^  ^^^  ^f^  damsa  (parallel  to  ipf.)  86**  6,  is  dusuidib  ba  inbes 

(g.  quibus  moris  erat)  31**  12,  ba  bibdu  bais  leusom  Wb.  1**  It 

ba  ainm  leosom  peccatum  dund  idhairt  (parallel  to  ipf.)  15**  2( 

huare  ba  mace  De  33<^  6,  ba  apstal  Moysi  32**  14,  da  leinn  I 

firinne  31**  5,  iarsindi  ba  mane  moch  riam  Ml.  2\^  4,  ba  cun^ 

1280  dubart  i  n-itaste  fanacc  43**  20,  bd  brdn  du  suidib  (parallel  t 

ipf.)  44c  6,  cf.  Cod.  Cam.  37^  ba  fomraid  a.  bellrae  sidi  M 
53**  3,  lasse  ba  snimfora  menmuin  89^  7,  sech  ba  degedbart  87^  ( 
ba  aithis  daitsiu  (parallel  to  ipf.)  91*  6,  itf  /«  amiresschu  Wl 
9<^  17,  ba  arose  sin  (MS.  drscin)  la  aithrea  ML  136*  5,  ha  h 

1285  leusom  dobertis  Tur.   120°,   cf.  Sg.  4*  9,  ba  contra  spem   0 

Wb.  2°  24,  cf.  3*  8,  ba  0  apsatalib  13*  20,  ba  fri  aicned  M 
129**  6,  ba  it  melaeht-su  (parallel  to  ipf.)  91*  7,  ba  Ju 
a  n-dinbiad  97**  %y  ba  he  a  n-gni/n  som  molad  Bt^  24*  4,  ha  t 
a  freer ae  ade   lesom  (parallel  to  ipf.)   62°  13,  ar  ba  miscu 

^  Cf.  also  the  phrase  cepudono  Wb.  1^  16,  19»  14.  In  S**  15  eedono  rigne  oc^ 
means  '  what  is  the  use  of  prolixity  in  it  ?  *  Cf .  rigin  Ml.  25»  5,  rigne  labartl 
LL.  345^'  10. 

'  Apart  from  other  reasons,  it  is  clear  from  the  order  that  Felagius  Ib  a  no 
T^hich  has  got  into  the  wrong  place. 
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atroillimt  Wb.  4^  14,  cf.  32'*  14,  Ml.  39'  3,  58c  6,  64*  10,  Sg.  1290 
IBS'* 4,  hore  ha  6  Dia  dofoided  Wb.  32**  14,  ha  inna  elluch  atarimtti 
Sg.  188*3,  cf.  ML  30*  3,  95*  5;  a  m-ha  n-indrUse  18c  14^  cf. 
19«  15,  25*  18,  27c  20,  32^  2,  21,  34^  9,  35**  6,  75*»  3,  91*  6, 
Per.  57M;  (=  were)  ha  dochu  lem  Wb.  5i>  31,  cf.  5^  43,  ha 
««««  Umaigde  erru,  ha  liach  a  n-epeltu  4^  20,  cf.  6»  8,  9t>  1,  1295 
9c  10  [fohiith)y  9'*  13,  haferr  oldaas  a  digal  9^  21,  ha  f err  limm 
10^  24,  cf.  10»>  25,   27,   lO^  1,   10,   12°  30,  13*  33,  14^  29, 
14"*  10,  \b^  8,  18C  10,  19*  8,  20»>  9,  23»>  35,  29^^  13,  Ml.  17^  6, 
27>»  9,  35*  9,  45^  14,  58'*  16,  61i>  15  (id),  81^  7,  To^  13,  ha 
hee  mad  (uherad  129^  12,  ha  mmadach  (casse  esset)  135*^  9,  ha  1300 
r^oUa^,  31^  21,  cf.  38*  2,  57»>  8,  66»>  14,  161^  5,  162^  2, 
197»  11,  oliodain  hd  sainred  do  fern.  69*  20,  ha  meiU  limm 
wb.  29**  8,  ha  C08CC  carat  5^  32,  ha  saithar  do  eta  damelad 
l^**  3,  ha  imchomarc  espach  Ml.  35^  26,  ha  he  cursagad  maith 
Wb.  W  19,  cf.  19c  4,  ha  he  ind  ord  Ml.  65«*  11,  cf.  136^  2,  ha  1305 
^^<nt  ha  choir  Wb.  10^  9,  Sg.  38'  2,  .57*'  8,  ee**  14,  115»>  1, 
117»5,  ML76^3.  73^  4.» 
PI.  3.  batar: — innahi  hatar  huthi  ML  23®  16,  air  hatar  carait  iretaig 
adiZl^S. 

batir: — iarsindi  hatir  inrieci  du  hdas  huili  Wh,  5®  14,  hatir  1310 
^hmisidi  daitsiu  (parallel  to  ipf.)  Ml.  90**  17. 

•btar: — ciaptar  mora  a  peethai  98^  5,  cehtar  he  riam  Wb. 
4*  10,  amtar  m-hati  Ml.  84**  5,  amtar  feuchraigthi  124^  9, 
^^'dtntar  duidchi  sidi  Sg.  6*  12,  an-naptar  (MS.  ar :  aptar) 
hidigm.  123*  1.  1315 

Future. 

Sg.  2.  "hg'.—co  m-ha  aoilse-siu  Wb.  22°  3. 

Sg.  3.  hii'.^bid/ir  a  tairngire  Wb.  2^  19,  hid  f err  l**  21,  cf.  3»>  2, 
4*13,4*21,  5c  5  {hith),b^  39,  9^7,  9^34,  10*5,  18*13,  23**  2, 
25^21,  25c  28,  26*  18,  30,  28*  19,  ML  16*  11,  13,  57^  7  {hith), 
83^  11,  90^  10  ihith),  107*  15  (MS.  ht),  107*  16,  110^  2  [hith),  1320 
111"  3,  114^  5,  126**  3,  128C  7,  137^  7,  Sg.  2*  7  {hith),  39^  13, 
187*  1,  hid  hinunn  randatu  doih  188*  7,  hid  Jiach  Wb.  2^  26,  hid 
^ngid  rochuingid  8»  7,  Jie:?  Hnathema  aforcenn  18°  11,  cf.  3**  31, 
82,  12*  27,  13*  13,  24*  30,  ML  90*  9  {hith\  Sg.  147^  3  {hith\ 
159'  3,  hid  hrothad  Wb.  25^  26,  hid  tuad  domsa  mo  nehthuad  4**  1,  1325 
^^^'bonitas  tibi  5^  36,  hith  moircc  domsa  W  25,  cf.  14**  11, 

w  ML  37»  8  for  haddb  berthir  Sanctis,  should  we  read  hid  doib  berihir  sanctib? 
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28^  17,  28'*  15,  m.  44c  9,  bid  Uet  lihn  geinti  do  hith  %  nhirU 
Wb.  5*  13,  hid  do  precept  23^  29,  hid  hi  noihad  duihsi  3»>  31,  cf. 
3*  9,  12«  14,  hid  si  afochrico  20«  13,  hid  huathad  ereitfet  diih 

1330  4'*  5,  cf.  4*  13,  6°  12,  9°  9,  9'*  27  {hith\  13^  26,  25*  3,  32*  25, 

ML  107*  15,  in  linn  nodchreitfea  hid  i  n-dirgi  (those  who  shall 
believe,  it  will  be  in  righteousness  [that  they  shall  believe]) 
Wb.  4^  7, 

-ba  \—ni  ha  maith  Wb.  !«*  8,  nipa  sapiens  8*  16,  cf.  4*  7,  5^  38, 

1335  ll**  15,  14*  25,  18»  4  {niha)y  18«  11,  19'*  18,  22*  23,  25*  13, 

26'*  26,  29'*  21  {niha\  31*  7,  ndm-ha  lohur  6*  15,  ni  ha  cMan  ML 
56^  7,  cf.  46*  12,  nihafochen  leu  a  for  dial  Wb.  SO"*  7,  nipa  aidreeh 
lib  25**  9,  niha  samlaid  ML  27**  12,  ni  ha  indodaing  61*  21,  nipa 
hibdu  recto  Wb.  4**  22.  nipa  deoladacht  2*  26,  cf.  19*  19,  im-ha 

1340  flaith  9**  3,  ona  ha  flaith  ML  90*  9,  ni  ha  cuit  adill  Wb.  14*  8, 
cf.  25*  29,  ML  54c  7,  Acr.  79,  niha  aimaer  Wb..25*  26,  im-ha 
immalei  do  4*  16,  nipa  ex  parte  12®  14,  nipa  hi  Spirut  Die 
12*  4,  nibha  cena  darscugud  Sg.  45*  11,  niha  i  n-imdthu 
Wb.  23**  27,  28,  niba  hed  nisi  ar  sercc  less  4*  16,  nipa  far 

1345  n-ainm-si  bias  forib  4**  2,   cf.  5«  12,  niba  unus  gehas  11*  6, 

cf.  25*  38,  ML  31M6,  37«  20,  100**  4,  Sg.  36*  1  {nibbd).     In 

Wb.  17*  20  nibarsaithar  Beem8  =  niha  ar  saithar^  bo  17*  18. 

Relative :    bas  \—doig   has  fir   Wb.    5*    36,    cf.    5«    4,    10*   23, 

17**  20,  ML  35**  12,  Bcr.  32''  5.  ni  bas  toil  doib  Wb.  30«  4,  lasst 

1350  bas  n-udin  do  14"  25. 

bes : — mdr  ni  hes  n-adbltmu  foir  Wb.  2**  14,  hieid  hes  ferr  di 
32*  13,  bes  sonirt  H**  19,  cf.  4^  18  (leg.  bes  sdir  mo  hreih-sef), 
8**  4,  20°  15  (MS.  be),  27*^  14,  ML  63*  6,  72**  1,  94'  4,  is  h 
a  oenur  bes  ni  Wb.  13°  3,  is  hed  bes  chobuir  d6  20°  10. 

1355  PI.  1.  bimmi,  etc.: — bimmi  acni  et  bimmi  foirbthi  uili  Wb.  12°  9, 

is  in  chruthsin  bimmi  ndib-ni  3**  27,  bemmi  caelestes  13**  15, 

bami  coeredes  4'  17. 

PI.  3.  \i\i\—bit  goacha  Wb.  26*  19,  cf.  30*  13,  Sg.  187*  2  (MS.  hid), 

bit  dilmaini  du  denum  chlainde  ML  107"  10,  bit  hibdid  huili  Wb 

1360  2»  14,  hit  filii  Dei  a  n-ainm  4**  3,  cf.  Ml.  85'>  2,  Sg.  4^  1,  hit  lest 

ind  huili  ddni  Wb.  27''  15,  bit  he  na  precepte  nopridchob  17**  20 
hit  he  magistir  dongegat  30**  8.  hit  dechoms-  asbertar  Sg.  73**  8. 

-bat: — CO  m -bat  foils i  "ML  112**  10,  a  m-hat  n-airhirthi  hint) 
94**  1,  cf.  75**  6,  go**  3,  114°  17,  nipat  ferr  de  Wb.  12**  28,  n 

1365  hat  briathra  nach  aili  68°  10,  nipat  he  indii  beta  thuicsi  di  ludeii 

nammd  heite  isin  induchdil  sin  Wb.  4°  40,  anam-bet  ecaih 
ML  15**  7(or8ubj.?). 
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KelatiVe:  beta:— Afto  tdit  Wb.  29*  1,  beta  Methi  3^  29,  cf.  ML 
70*  9,  94*  4,  5. 

Seoondarj  Fatnre. 

S^.  3.  robad: — rahad  assu  Wb.25^  17,  robad  maith  a  Jkithemms  Ml.  1370 
89**  9,  cf.  IDS'*  14,  Wb.  2c  12,  ropad  maith  limsa  12°  29,  robad 
freeor  aithirrech  ML  131'  8,  ro-m-bad  pater  Wb.  2°  21,  robad 
bethu  dam  3«  28,  roppad  diil  tanui  Sg.  Ill*"  2,  robad  dund 
iasati  diant  axntn  panis  noregad  ML  118^*  6,  ropad  for  n-6en  deilb 
nob^iad  Sg.  90»»  2.  cf.  120»  1.  1375 

•bad:—  nibbad  bind  Sg.  58*  5,  ni  padnaidreck  Wb.  5°  9,» 
»^  h4zd  scith  ML  103*  4,  ni  bad  samlaid  Sg.  4*  4,  207*  2,  «i 
^«rf  nertad  Wb.  10«  21,  fi»  bad  pronomen  airi  Sg.  203*  2, 
^«  fta^i  a  dwwr  ddWh,  14'  21,  ci/?tfrf  a  dine  ind  hesseirgi  25*  27. 

l^d: — r»a  bed  flaith  Ml.  89*  7,'  cf.  ^^<3?  w^s«^  g.  ratum  fore  1380 
105^  14. 
^^'  ^-  Tobtii :— roi^w  mfliYAt  Wb.  16*  19,  raptis  imdai  ML  15°  8, 
♦"omrfw  (  =,  ro-m-btis)  direchtai  ML  48*^  12. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 
^-  1,  ItLl—niba   dimietlie-se   libsi  Wb.  2V  3,  «a  ^tf  i^o  23*  29, 
g        cf.  18*  7,  main-ba  acne  lib  17°  10.  1385 

^"  ^-  ba: — arm-ba  chdinehomracca^h-so  Wb.  30*  23,  cia  ba  loingthech 
6«  9,  cia  fa  firidn  ML  36*  32,  colm^-ba  ingraintid  cuml^achy^ach 
donaib  kisin  54*  19. 
^*  3.  rob,  -rop-: — acht  ro[^b']   bronach  ML  86"*   12,  act  rop  Crist 

pridches  each  Wb.  23*  24,  cf.  Sg.  169*  1,  rop  cora  doib  fri  1390 
Dia  20*  1 ;  a-rop  imdu  Wh,  3*  12,  cor-rop  glan  16*  20,  cf.  16*  21, 
19^  3  {cor-rup),  21*  9  {corop),  22*  10,  ML  32^  4  {corub\  Sg. 
40*  7  (corop)f  59*  1  (co-rob),  o-rop  innon  cretem  bes  hi  far  cridtu 
Wb.  7**  10,  corub  mebuil  leu  Ml.  138°  8,  cor-rop  hed  mo  indeb 
Criit  Wb.  24*  6,  car-rup  hi^  baa  denairchinnech  26"*  2,  cor-rop  1395 
moo  assa  moo     ....     donimdigid  23*  1,  cf.  Ml.  129*  1 
(«^rtt[jt>]),  129*  2  {cor-rup),  Sg.  203*  7  (i?-rojp).' 

-p:— nip  Mm  Wb.  5**  14,  cf.  28°  1,  30'*  24,  31*  5,  nib  ecen  log 
16°  17,  cf.  22"*  12,  nip  imned  libsi  25*  10,  nib  machdad  Sg.  158*  2, 

*  I  take  the  n  to  be  an  infixed  pronoun  in  impersonal  construction,  cf.  im?«- 


naMrech  'tre  repent'  LL.  250^  17. 
*  So  in  HI.  2d  2  Ml 


bed  immaireide i^  to  be  read  for  ni  bed immaircide  of  the  MS. 

Jo  the  defective  gloss  coropith  ch  :::  fon  Ml.  77"  13,  coropith  seems  to  staud 
for  c(n-op  titk  '  that  it  may  be  a  perpetual    .     .     .     .* 
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1400  cf.  Tnr.  72,  nip  ifomraid  ad^  18^  18,  nip  sihes  airchinnech  28^  14, 

cf.  Sg.  169*  I,  nip  and  noherpaid  Wb.  S'*  2  ;  cidarthucait  cldindi 
dogne  nech  et  nip  ar  etrud  Acr.  28 ;  arimp  ^  digthidiu  Wb.  23"*  23, 
cf.  32*  2,  arimp  dithnad  duihsi  14**  17,  arimp  do  mdrad  Bd  uih 
15C  4;  araap  from  lib  Wb.  14*  1,  cf.  14^  17,  27^  16  (amap), 

1405  Sg.  179*"  1  {amah\  arnap  eicen  Wb.  29*  10,  arnap  mebul  duih\ 

i6M3,  cf.  25C  31,  arnap  buid  for  foigdi  25^  11,  arnap  hi  wm 
coneit  6°  7,  aimap  dr  eein  dagnet  ML  83**  14,  arnap  samlia 
heith  Tur.  89 ;  conaib  fir  Ml.  31^  9 ;  cip  eruth  Wb.  b^  33, 
12**  24,  Ml.  65M1,  cih  cenU  dia  roscrtbad  3^  20,  cip  hi  ade  MI 

1410  26*  1,  cip  e  anheram  25'*  12,  cf.  25^  11,  Wb.  12'*  41  ;  cinip  lour 

Wb.  11^  15,  cf.  Ml.  24**  22  {cenib),  Sg.  68'*  4  {centp),  cinif 
hon  simtj^gi'jdetu  .i.  cenip  ho  etrummugud  Ml.  59*  23,  ecnib  ea 
a  ainm  som  bes  fair  23**  17  ;  manip  sulbair  Wb.  8*  12,  cf 
18C  11,  Ml.  14**  10,  Sg.  188*  12,  mainip  in  chrudso  Wb.  10*  5, 

1415  manip  tol  lasin  fer  Wb.  9"*  16,  cf.  9"*  18,  manip  n  Sg.  38^  3, 

manip  ho  Dia  Wb.  6*  2,  cf.  10^  14,  manip  tre  dagcomairh 
dognether  29*  21,  cf.  Sg.  20^  2,  25*  14 «;  sechip  hi  ddf 
doberthar  Wb.  13*  3,  cf.  10*  18,  W  28,  20*  5,  ML  37*  19 
53*  23,  53*  1,  120«  1,  86^  12,  Sg.  138*  4.» 

1420  -dip,  -dib: — airn-dip  maith'SR'h,  25**  21,  aimdib  tosach  Ml 

17c  8^  cf.  Tur.  72,  arhdip  samlid-  do  chdch  Wb.  22o  11,  arndi^ 
rucce  doib  30*  3,  arndip  maith  h-airlethar  28*  32,  airhdih  ar  oa 
Ml.  83*  15  ;  in-dib  maith  Wb.  26*  24 ;  duus  in-  dip  fochunn  ice 
Wb.  26*  27 ;  COn-dib  cuirnse  less  a  meit  Wb,  14'  3,  condip  slat 

1425  9*   9,  cf.    12C    37,   12^   39,   26"*    16  (cofidib),  26-*  23,  27*  2: 

(eondib),  28**  20  {odib),  29°  8,  condib  saintnnail  ML  35**  22,  cf 
670  12,  94c  12,  Sg.  189*  2,  198'  4,  201*  16,  203*  9,  Tnr 
72,  89,  condib  didnad  domsaWh,  1*  1,  cf.  5^  10,  Ml.  90*  13 
condib  hi  intliucht  so  domberae  as  94**  4,  condib  ferr  domberaids 

1430  Wb.  16C  9,  cf.  24'  22,  25^  22  {condip),  Ml.  23^  5,  37'  10,  Sg 

20*  10,  32C  5. 
rope : — act  ropo  cho  n-etarceitt  Wb.  13'  25,  cf.  13'  27. 
corbu  I  m-maith  beith  ML  90M1,  cf.  31*  16. 
-bo ; — ni  bo  intain  nombeid  ar  suil  tantum  dogneith  Wb 

1435  27c  9. 

*  In  Wb.  25*  9  the  disputed  arimtairismrch  seems  to  stand  for  arimp  tairismrci 
and  to  refer  t«  ut  nenio  moueatur.  In  Ml.  112'*  1  i m  immaircide  may  be  fo 
imb  immaircid^y  cf.  diis  im  chomchetbitid  duib  Wb.  10*  21. 

*  Leg.  manip  si  in  sili-  ni  bta?  In  Wb.  SI**  27  manisglan  should  apparent!; 
be  corrected  to  manip  glan. 

'  Cf.  9tchif  p.  32  note. 
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Relative;    bes:—^  meldaeh  4^   19,   cf.   G'*  29  (leg.   hisJmiUi^t),''^^ 
!!•  24.  17'  13,  31^  11.  33^  15,  Ml.  2'*  1,  19'*  6,  23'*  23rfi»-T;^. , 
49»   18^  51'  22,  56»»  44,  59'  12,   94'»  16,  94^  17.   126"   18. 
8{^.  7*  1,  intain  bfs  n-inttn  uceohor  lennWb,  4*  27,  bes  airchinnech 
Wb.  28*'  14,  cf.  20C  7.  Sg.  25^  14,  27'  18,  169'  1,  195'  1.  1440 

bas: — has  uuae  Wb.  28^  9,  has  sciith  lim  18'  2,  has  toisech 
Sg.  20^  2,  intan  has  rann  25'  1. 

As  to  the  peculiar  form  hisu,  heso,  Wb.  6^  23,  24,  19^*  11,  it 
seems  to  mean  'may  be,'  but  the  analysis  is  uncertain.  Is  it 
modelled  on  hes  *  perhaps '  ? 

PI.    1.  -ban: — anumman   (=«»-««- w-5fl»)   aircheltai   Ml.    27**    10, 

eomman  (=co  m-han)  dessimrecht  do  chach  Wb.  31<'  11. 
PI.  2.  bede  :^hede  preceptori  Wb.  13'  10.  1445 

•bad:— ama    had  huilcc  Wb.   5'*  38,  cf.  27^  34,  eo  m-had 
accomailti'si  limsa  23»  26,  cf.  26^*  7,  dia  m-had  mathi  16'  13.^ 
PI.  3.  ropat: — acht  ropat  saint  Sg.  199'  1. 

-bat:— ^  fit  hat  chutrummi  Wb.  9^  27,  cf.  Ml.  5P  8; 
atrUat  n-erchoissi  ML  73^  9,  cf.  127^  25  (or  fut.  ?),  15"*  7;  1450 
aroi'hat  huidich  Wb.  7'  15,  cf.  22'*  2,  22^  10,  31**  15,  Ml. 
130'  12,  armhut  litre  nota  aram  Sg.  6^  23  ;  arna-pat  toirsich 
'Wb.  26'*  21  ;  cin-hid  huili  Wb.  4'*  6  ;  mani-hat  Jer[r]Min  Ml. 
24C  1 ;  CO  m-hat  irlithi  Wb.  7^  14,  cf.  13**  29,  26^  8,  31»'  25; 
tm-hat  da  g  hete  and  ha  g  j  n  Sg.  15'  2.  1455 

Mative:  hete:— hete  gentilia  Sg.  33'  16,  cf.  33'  16,  66'  4,  m-hete 
2IL  138C  17. 

beta:— ^<?^a  cheti  ML  126^  4,  cf.  34**  3,  56'  20,  Sg.  32'^  14, 
54*'  6,  198'  2,  207'  9,  207*'  11.  220'  7. 
bata: — amhatanarsigthilSl,  127'  4,  hata  chorai  Deo  125*^5.  1460 

Imperfect. 

Sg-   1.  -bin,  -benn: — no-m-hin  dermatach  Ml.  20*  4,  com-min  inricc 
d6  Wb.  24»  11,  com  bin  eosmail  ML  91**  7,  amal  ni  (MS.  air) 
hin  Jiu  leu  etir  44^  2,  ndmmin  {  =  ndm-bin)  duine  Wb.  17**  23, 
arm-henn  duine  130^  4. 
Sg.  2.  niptha  lobar  Wb.  5»>  32.'  1465 

Sg.  3.  hBd^ :— had  /oammami(^the  Wb,  13»  16,  bad  huaisliu  33^*  10, 
«  m-had  n-inlinaigthe  Ml.  39**  19,  ce  bad  he  frisaudatte  Wb.  9*^  24. 

'n  ID.  11 6**  10  anambaid  buidig  seeniR  an  error  for  anamhad  huidig. 
^n  Wb.  6*>  32  for  the  inexplicable  armtairimmrh  1  would  su^^gest  armtha 
/<i»rMfl,^^  .  that  thou  shouldst  be  steadfast.' 

In  Wb.  21*  1  for  ba  chomada*  we  should  read  bad  chomadaM, 


^ 
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robad: — act  rohad  tairismech  Wb.  IS**  11. 
corpad : — corpad  miihig  lessom  Wb.  4°  37. 

1470  -bad:— ntf  bad  cola  Wb.  33^  21,  nam-had   rath    12^    21 

arm-had  ferr  10»  16.  cf.  11*  7,  19,  25^  26  {armad\  M 
IS'*  6,  35c  23,  arm-had  peccad  Wb.  3^  20,  armad  machd<i 
Sg.  167*  4,  armad  M  corns-  222*  6,  arm-bad  hi  9oinm%(t 
dosmelmais  Ml.   111^    15,   cf.   23^   12,   43°   13,   104'*  6,  S| 

1475  211*  6,  Per.  56*  2;   arnd-bad  rdmdr  leosom  Wb.  ll*'  7,   c: 

Ml.  35<^  23,  arnahad  lesom  for  longaU  (sc.  noUsed)  23^  IS 
43c  13,  CO  m-bad  aurlam  Wb.  8*  4,  cf.  6^  6, 14°  23,  21*  13,  25*  14 
26^  31,  Ml.  14*  7,  21^  1,  65'*  5,  70*  5,  89^  15,  92°  4,  92^  H 
110*  6,  Sg.  72*  1,  lOe*'  22,  120''  2,  co  m-bad  iarum  Ml.  70*  t 

1480  CO  m-bad  innonn  indocbdl  diar  n-anmanaib  Wb.  24^  13,  co  m-ba 

imned  for  araill  domsa  23^*  21,  co  m-bad  dt  leu  5^  20,  i 
m-bad  aicned  n-indib  a  n-olc  Ml.  76*  11,  <?o  mbad  biim  for\ 
Wb.  10*  12,  cf.  25c  23,  28*  13,  Ml.  %^^  10,  89-*  13,  Sg.  69*  26 
CO  m-bad  se  apud  nos  209^  7,  co  m-bad  ho  suidiu  pepigi  S| 

1485  181*  3,  CO  m-bad  si  amser  sin  rongabthe  Ml.  24*  7,  cf.  8{ 

148^  5,  co-m-bad  snini  for  moidem-si  Wh,  16^  6,  co  m-bad  sift 
doberad  18*  3,  cf.  13*  16,  co  m-bad  tothim  cen  eirge  nobe 
5^  10,  cf.  18°  13,  26^  31,  27*  16,  32*  12.  Ml.  16»  10,  27*  25 
34*  6,  35^  18,  37^  23,  39«  15,  48*  27,  53*  13,  54*  21,  95*  1 

1490  95c   2,    103*   16,    111*   4,    113°  7,    120°  6,    124^  3,    139*   { 

Sg.  18*  4,  2P  6,  69*  5,  lOG*'  16,  120*  2,  203*  10;  cona-ba 

fir  Wb.  18*  18,  cf.  Ml.  119*  6,  conapad  fir  Dia  21°  12,  con 

bad  eicen  doberad  Wb.  32*  12,  nipa[d^  dron  notbocetha  Wl 

5^  32,  nd  bad  do  UierusaUm  fwbertis  16*  4;    vmnibbad  hinun 

1495  lit-  Sg.  17^  8,  manibad  fortaehtain  De  Ml.  134^  3,  cf.  136°  2 

Wb.  4*  20  ;  sechipad  ed  dodamed  39°  15. 

bed:— iw^i  bed  tressa  Ml.  19*  5,  cf.  Sg.  162*  6,  ba  doig  be 
n-ingcert  Ml.  61**  15,  cf.  Sg.  30*  8,  arna  tomnathar  bed  foa^nmc 
michthe  Wb.  13°  2,   cf.  Ml.  30°  5,  40°  17,  96^   18,    132*  ^ 

1500  nibu  machdad  bed  coitch^nn  Sg.  68*  3,  intan  bed  femin  66^  14 

bed  nephdiachtae  Ml.  IIP  6,  cf.  Wb.  33*  5,  nk  bed  mo  M! 
51*  2,  cf.  54**  30,  60^  2,  78*  4,  92*  9,  106'*  6,  129°  2,  136^  ^ 
Sg.  42''  9,  diinni  bed  fortachtigthi  Ml.  64*^  2,  damsa  bed  gaht} 
76*  4,  cf.  107*  10,  bed  ersailcthi  14*  2,  cf.  16*  5,  18*  6,  19*  A 

1505  22*  22,  24*  3,  29*  15,  34*  14,  39*  24,  46*  27,  53''  2,  79°  ] 

88*   14,   92*   17,   93*  8,    105'^   13,   125*  8,    132*  4,    134''    i 

*  In  Ml.  127**  18  maip  badcacht  da  aU'ub  indi  should  probably  be  corrected  1 
tnain  bad  deachtf  etc. 
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137<^  12,  Sg.  25»»  9,  39»>  11,  68*  5,  Tnr.  146,  led  n-ecen  Ml. 

51»  19,  nech  bed  chare  do  29©   16,  bed  n-oinnalm  26«   1,  cf. 

43»  15,  Se'*  5,  bed  n-ainm  do  dor  at  ISl^  3,  bed  fou  nogabtis 

35^  16,  cf.  SO**  8.  Sg.  62'^  2,  209*  1.  1510 

-l)ed: — ar  bed  d  <mlliud  nodnicad  Wb.  2^*  4;  eo  m-bed 
Becunda  8g.  200*  1,  co  m-bed  adultera  Wb.  3<*  9,  co  m  bed 
caralitates  ia  Greeu  Sg.  38^  5,  eo  m-bed  hed  nobed  and  3^  10, 
eo  iH'hed  samlid  dagneth  Ml.  51"^  2;  main  bed  maith  lattu  Wb. 
32»  11,  main  bed  accuis  9^  19,  main  bed  diar  nertad  6«  31 ;  1515 
dh  im-hed  do  Duaid  coneitsitis  Ml.  87<^  4. 

lii:—indoich  bid  indirge  do  Bia  Wb.  4^  16,  cf.  lOM, 
ini(nch  hid  frithorcun  lib  18*  9,  indoich  bid  ar  for  mrath  18*  15, 
dni^  liun  bid  exaggeranter  duintad  Ml.  89**  6,  ni  meite  bid 
mchdad  forru  8g.  161^  12,  is  ferr  bid  oin  seek-  leu  184^  1,  1520 
ha  eoru  hid  adnuntiabit  nobeth  hfc  Ml.  45*"  14,  arna  tomnitis  som 
hid  do  irgairiu  cotulto  Wb.  25*^  12,  amal  bid  fiH  limsa  moort 
do  gahdl  23^  18;  amal  bid  Bia  26*  7,  amal  bid  moanmain-se 
32*  8,  cf.  28M7,  amal  bid  inn  accaldim  deithidnig  Ml.  35<^  27, 
ffwa/  hid  in  chi^thi  48*'  3,  cf.  18**  5,  35^  25  [bith),  37^  22  1525 
C/W),  42C  19,  75*  2,  136*  1,  Sg.  188*  26  (leg.  inn  aimsir?), 
^ml  hid  tareesi  n-uilc  Ml.  74*  2,  amal  bid  horaili  nuasligi 
2*6,  cf.  23C  9,  30'*  27,  32*  25,  37**  19,  40**  17,  49*  11,  49**  11, 
^^'  10,  80*  2,  88^  12,  101^  12,  118*'  3,  129^  12,  Sg.  2*  6, 
9^  11  [hith),  3P  22,  192*'  4,  amal  bid  duib  doectnoised  Wb.  1530 
^'  26,  cf.  IOC  12,  IQ**  6.  24'*  21,  32*  17,  Ml.  20^  18,  32*  5, 
^^^  19,  W  8,  49*  11,  51^  15,  62C  2,  63**  9,  68^  2,  68^  3, 
7»^  14,  84^  9,  130**  15,  131'*  12,  Sg.  33*  18,  217^  15;  amal 
^^d  annumothaiged  Ml.  25*  12,  cf.  34**  11  {fid\  46*  23,  amal 
^^d  a  n-durochrech  68^  11 ;  is  cumme  do  bid  inidcbthe  Wb.  I''  20,  1535 
^l  W  3,  4,  Ml.  92*  12,  Sg.  10*  11,  is  cumme  do  bid  ed  asberad 
^^  So''  7,  cf.  67*  8,  indaas  bid  praeceptoir  asidindissed  42^  18, 
«f-  123«^  10,  135*  13.  old<ias  bid  ar  n-dinsem  Wb.  4^  17,  oldaas 
^'<^iniquus  asberad  Ml.  59*  7.* 

^\  bad: — amal  ni  bad  fiu  Ml.   63**  2,  amal  ni  bad  atrah  1540 
^S  3,  amal  ni  bad  hua  nach  comt humus  63**  2,  amal  ni  bad  cen 
cinta  dugm-tis  74*  1. 

l"*  MI.  19'>  11  ifnbi  bid  is  unintellifrible  and  is  probably  comipt.  In  Ml. 
59*12  mad  huaicnind  hes  amlabar  7  b\d  ho  gcifiim,  I  do  not  understand  the 
Tanation  between  bes  and  bid.  In  "Wb.  1^  16,  as  I  have  supi^ested  before,  amal 
a^dut  seems  a  mixture  of  amal  as  JJia  *  as  God,'  and  amal  ni  bad  Dia  *a8 
tlwngli  He  were  not  God.' 
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PI.  1.   bemmis: — ar  hemmis  muntar-ni  dait  Mi.  102^  16;  amdl 
hemmU  fordiwaihi  134*'  5,  amal  bemmis  hibdaid  l\A^  4. 

1545  bimmis: — com-mimmh  ecil  Wb.  29**  16,  com-mimis  angraih 

duibsi  26^  18,  com-mimis  kss  huili  6^  21 ;  amal  bimmis  octarche 

9^  7,  amal  bimmis  maicc  deit  Ml.  9P  16,  amal  ni  bimmis /iu- 

ni^^/r  63^  1. 

PI.  3.  betis:— ^^^w  mou  ML  lOOMl,  betis  dillithi  29**  6,  cf.  86**  4, 

1550  betis  aisndisib  23*  14,  cf.  27*'  6,  29**  6,  33^  7,  63^  13,  68^  14, 

96»>  16,  102^  10,  104'*  7,  130^  10,  131'*  IP;  nibbu  maehdath 

betis  Grecdi  Sg.  6*  9  ;   amal  betis  degmaini  dobertis  Ml.  90*  14. 

bitis : — amal  bitis  lute  deroli  Ml.  92"*  1 1 ;  indate  bitis  cranna 

doiscairi  dufubaitis  92**  6. 

1555  -btis:— am^w  (=  a  m-btis)  forcmachti  ML  34»  10,  cf.  72'>  13, 

85**  6;  airmtis  ni  etir  79**  11,  airmdis  he  iusti  indi  nadocu- 
manatar  54*  12*;  comtis  indbaid  i  n-iris  Wb.  10^  33,  comtis 
cat[_h']rai\^g']  frisellar  Ml.  36**  18,  comtis  ainmmnidi  Sg.  7**  2, 
comtis  les  Ml.  92*^  10,  comtis  he  ind  huli  sin  forbristea  67**  18 ; 

1560  coniptis   enoilcthiy   coniptis    erlama   100®   24;    conabdis  apstil 

tantum  Wb.  5^  15;  matis  tuicsi  11*  22,  matis  huili  5^  15, 
maatis  hS  ind  fersai  grandi  insin  namma  dumberad  Ml.  40<'  17, 
matis  mu  namait  dudagnetis  73**  1 ;  maniptis  tObaidi  Sg.  120*  1, 
maniptis  mu  charait  dudagnetis  Ml.  73**  1. 

In  a  subjunctive  sense  are  used  cid,^  cit,  mad,  mat. 

1565  cid:— <rti  accobrachWb.  4®  34,  cf.  3«'  5,  10*  26,  27*  8,  30'*  6, 

33c  16  {ceith),  ML  2**  12,  20*  19,  115**  7  {ced),  8,  145®  3, 
Sg.  2*  7,  28'*  6,  7,  38*  7,  52*  15,  68^  4,  201*  10,  cid  a  mall 
Wb.  24c  10,  cid  mebul  lib  3^  30,  cid  tol  d6  IP  18,  cid  aceubur 
hum  ML  69*  21,  cf.  80*  9,  cid  precept  cid  labrad  Wb.  13*  29, 

1570  cf.  Ml.  HO*'  4,  cid  less  ar  m-beo  Wb.  6^  20,  cid  fognim  cid  fo 

chesad  dorrdntar  13®  21,  cf.  8**  21  {ced\  18®  11,  27°  14,  ni 
maehdath  cid  hi  comaisndis  Sg.  222*^  5,  ML  17«  3,  19M1,  92*  17, 
142**  1,  Sg.  28*  15,  202*^  3,  Acr.  28.  As  a  past  subjunctive, 
cid  dian  7   cian  notheisinn   Ml.  41**  9,  cf.  Wb.  20*^  22,   nipu 

1575  imdu  do  in  niann  cid  tren  oc  tecmallad  16°  25. 

*  Cf.  Zupitza,  KZ.,  xxxr,  454  sq. 

*  In  Wb.  4*  10  Pedersen  (KZ.,  xxxv,  341)  sugt^ests  to  read  ardislemnethu. 

3  But  cid  is  folio  we'd  by  the  indicative  in  cid  doib  doarrchct  0*  16.  More 
strange  is  cid  fo  gnim  cid  fo  chis-atJi  dotiagar  Wb.  6*  21.  That  dotiagar  here 
is  personal  is  indicated  by  the  plural  dutiagtar  Ml.  106<^  3,  cf.  lOl^  7.  It 
looks  as  though  we  had  here  a  different  verb  from  tiagu  '  I  go.'  cid  *  what*  is 
followed  by  the  indicative,  cf.  Wb.  5»  31,  9<^  20,  10»  26,  12«=  22,  46,  13»  13, 
16C  7.  \^^  10,  so  citm  Wb.  6a  9,  8^  5,  Ml.  61»'  7,  8.  cid  corresponds  to  the 
negative  cenip,  cf.  Sg.  68*'  4,  mad  to  the  negative  manip,  cf.  Wb.  9<*  16,  17. 
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cit:— <?t^  taehudi  Wb.  4'*  5,  cf.  9*  12,  12*  13,  Sg.  190^  1, 
207*'  11. 

mad  —  pres.  subj.: — mad  coimil  Wb.  2^  20,  mad  mdo  de 
2»  8»,  cf.  8*  5,  S"*  1,  9*  23,  9^  17,  10*  15,  12*'  11,  14*  4, 
11,  19*  17,  20»  1,  20«  6,  31^  7,  Acr.  43,  Sg.  36^  1,  188*  6,  1580 
7,  197*  2,  208*  4,  6,  209**  12,  210^  marg.,  mad  hinonn  tar- 
morcenn  ddih  111*  3,  mad  fochriec  som  Wb.  2*»  26,  cf.  29*  23, 
Sg.  3^  19,  act  mad  dentu  ddih  occa  Wb.  9"*  22,  mad  samlid  duih 
25*  19,  mad  secundum  camem  8»  17,  cf.  ML  44''  4,  6,  45"  10, 
74*»  13,»  cf.  Tnr.  137,  mad  co  techt  di  cofer  Wb.  9^  32,  cf.  lO**  30,  1585 
12*  23,  17*  19,  Sg.  16P  9,  207*  8,  mad  hi  a  luum  Wb.  4'  14, 
mad  hd  far  m-bethu-si  Crist  27**  6,  mad  he  herchoiU  Sg.  199^  4, 
mad  ar  log  pridchasa  Wb.  10*  23,  cf.  10*  27,  11*  16,  12^  36, 
46,  13*  13,  13«  24,  17'  2,  ML  43»  2,  46*  6,  Sg.  203'  7.» 

»  past  subj.: — ha  hec  h-damsa  mad  huith  oen  chotlud  ML  1590 
95*  13,  mad  aill  duih  cid  accaldam  neich  darigente  Wb.  13^  3, 
cf.  Ml.  2*  1,  Sg.  111^  2,  mad  o  dih  n-ogaih  157^  4,  mad  mo 
riarsa  dognethe  Wb.  9*  25,  cf.  2°  17,  10'  27,  33^  13,  Ml.  32*  5, 
35«  26,  96*  10,  98*'  9,  118*'  6,  Sg.  199*'  9,  202*  7,  207''  2. 

mat  B  prcs.    subj.:  —  mat  M  na   hriathra-na  forcane  Wb.  1595 
28*^  21,  mat  rete  frecndirci  yesme  4*  27,  mat  anmann  hnnatar 
Sg.  189'»  4.' 

Imperative. 

Sg.  2.  ba:— ^a  ehuimnech  ML  46''  29. 

-ba:— wtf  ha  thoirsech  Wb.  29*  19,  cf.  31«^  22  (napa), 

Sg.  3.  had:— had  dlichthech  Wb.  5^  20,  cf.  5^  21  {pad),  5*  15,  1600 
6*  30,  6*  13  (MS.  hd\  12"  6,  16'  15,  22*  21,  23°  15, 
24^  9,  26'  30,  Ml.  131*  12,  Sg.  147''  7,  148'  2,  had  amal 
aaindhiursa  Wb.  13'  25,  had  atrah  Wb.  27''  25,  had  litir  sain 
g.  Sg.  6M1,  had  fdilte  duihsi  Wb.  5*  24,  cf.  5"*  25,  25''  25, 
had  chore  ddih  friu  7^  4,  14,  18,  27*  11,  had  chdch  daresi  dreli  1605 
13'  5,  had  didnad  denerce  (be  it  consolation  of  charity)  23*^  8, 
cf.  23<^  9,  10,  had  ad  edificationem  12*  41,  had  ho  thoil  infognam 
22*  5,  had  %  n-JDia  ind  faille  23*  19,  cf.  27<^  3,  had  hi  Grid 

*  In  "Wb.  17*  2  mnda^nsoir  is  rightly  corrected  by  Nigra  to  mnd  dit  sfoir. 

*  In  8g.  Vi^  S  mad  bed  insin  asberthar  diib^  mad  bed  is  to  be  corrected  to 

In  Wb.  28^  \Z  act  mad  a  elaind  nisi  liberos  suos,  act  mad  has  sunk  to  a  mere 
adverbial  formula. 

*  In  8g.  3^  19  mad  di  Jli$c  is  for  mat  dijiisc. 
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23c  11,  cf.  5^  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  24»»  10,  27c  3,  10,  had  lessom 
1610  25c  12,  bad  U  a  fer  in  cetne  Wb.  9**  32,  bad  he  for  n-ere  9**  12, 

had  M  in  mes  so  doherthar  fornn  8^  18,  had  sissi  coneit  6®  1, 
had  hi  dongneith  5^  27,  had  samlith  %ulhairichthe  (let  it  be 
thus  that  ye  are  eloquent)  12"*  8,  cf.  5^  19,  30,  34,  13'  3,  6, 
22,  29,  32,  22^*  14,  ML  66^  1.^ 
1615  bed:— i^rf  i  n-genaa  (?)  Wb.  9**  31,'  bed  imthuge  diiihsi  Crist 

6^  3,  bed  amal  asmhiur-sa  dogneither  13'  29. 

-bad:-«a   bad  Ha    diis  Wb.  13'   4,    cf.    24^   3,    26^    28, 

na  had  inunn  fedan  imbeith  16'  16,  na  had  icen  14*^  1,  nd  bad 

euit  tadaill  27^  25,  na  had  idrmach  galir  duit  29'  24,  na  had 

1620  niehul  lot  29^  18,   cf.  Ml.  56^  36,   65^  15,  nd  had  dia  mess 

Wb.  6^  5,  cf.  6°  6,  22^  25,  na  had  hed  amiit  22^  14,  Ml.  62**  2, 

na  had  M  for  n-imhradud  Wb.  6**  6,  na  had  do  reir  for  eolno 

heithe  6^  4,  cf.  11^  15,  13'  5,  ML  70"*  8,  9,  127^  18. 

PI.  1.  baan,  ban: — hadn  tairismich  Wb.  5**  22,  ban  huidich  29^  17, 

1625  ban  chossmaili  33^  20. 

PL  2.    h9i^:—had  hit  Wb.  3^  6,  cf.  3»»  7,  5'*  21,  9"^  6,   22'  24 
(MS.  badifiridinsi),  24*  24,  24^  1,  27'  6. 

bed:— bed  noih  d^   (MS.    beded   noihde)  Wb.   3^    28,    hed 
adthramli  9'  14,  23°  27,  hed  imthuge-si  Domino  6*"  3. 
1630  -bad: — na  bad  anfoirhthi-si  Wb.  12^  26. 

PI.  3.   bat:— ^fl^  chosmuli  Wb.  17^  5,  cf.  20^  2,  31°  13,  hat  he 
hertehretha  9°  12. 

-bat: — na  bat  nach  arm  aili  Wb.  22**  14. 


^  In  Wb.  19<^  29  basamlid  duib  should  probably  be  corrected  to  bad  satniid  duib, 
'  But  in  9**  28  bite  i  n-genaa  we  have  the  substantive  verb.    As  the  substantive 

verb  seems  necessary  here  too,  we  should  probably  read  hied  *  she  shall  be  in 

chastity.* 


) 
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PART  II.     RE^fARKS. 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  of  the  verb  '  to  be '  that  are  found 

in  the  Old  Irish  Glosses.     Where  the  occurrences  are  so  numerous, 

it  is  very  probable  that  some  have  not  been  registered,  but  I  trust 

that  all  the  actual  forms  have  been  noted,  and  that,  though  some 

examples  of  them  may  have  been  overlooked,  the  collection  will 

be   found  complete  enough  for  practical    purposes.     As  to  the 

distribution,  most  of  the  instances  can  for  formal  or  syntactical 

reasons  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  one  part  of  the  verb  or  the 

other.     There  are  a  few  doubtful  cases,  chiefly  where  the  syntax 

famishes  no  certain  clue.     It  remains  to  consider  the  different 

parts  of  the  verb,  and,  where  more  than  one  set  of  forms  are  found, 

to  try  to  discover  any  differences  in  their  usage.     The  ideal  would 

be  one  form  one  function,  but  that  I  have  not  found  possible  to 

carry  through  completely.     On  the  one  hand,  I  may  have  failed 

to  perceive  differences  of  usage  that  actually  exist,  in  which  case 

one  can  only  hope  that  others  will  be  less  blind.     On  the  other 

band,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  language  is  constantly  changing, 

and  that  particularly  in  a  literary  language  the  old  and  the  new 

may  exist  side  by  side  and  be  used  indiscriminately.     It  has  long 

been   recognized  that  the   three    great   collections  of   Old  Irish 

Glosses — Wb.,  Ml.,  and  Sg. — are  not  of  the  same  date.     It  is  also 

admitted  that  Wb.  is  the  oldest.     The  usage  of  the  verb  *  to  be ' 

is  in  agreement  with  this;  thus,  in  the  preterite  of  the  copula 

the  form  bo  is  confined  to  Wb.     As  to  the  two  other  collections, 

Thunieyaen,  Rev.  Celt,  vi,  was  inclined  to  put  Sg.  between  Wb. 

*nd  Ml. ;  Pedersen,  in  his  paper  on  aspiration  in  Irish,  KZ.  xxxv, 

regards  Sg.  as  the  latest  of  the  three,  and  certainly  with  regard 

^  wpiration  it  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  later  Irish.     In 

the  usage  of  the  verb  *  to  be,*  however,  it  sometimes  approaches 

'^.  more  closely  than  Ml.  does,  notably  in  the  use  of  the  form 

fi^  (p.  57).    The  question  seems  deserving  of  further  consideration, 

in  which  might  be  borne  in  mind  the  possibility  that  Sg.  may 

have  been  altered  in   transmission  :    thus,  if  these  glosses  were 

<^opied  from  dictation,  the  person  dictating  would  very  naturally 

*ollow  the  rules  of  aspiration  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 
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As  to  the  later  history  of  this  verb  in  Irish,  which  should  form 
an  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
language,  some  notice  will  be  taken  of  new  developments,  but 
I  have  no  sufficient  material  at  my  disposal  to  deal  fully  with 
the  subject.  Reference  will  be  made  to  Windisch's  Worterbuch 
(WB.),  to  my  paper  on  the  Verbal  System  of  the  Saltair  na  Rann 
(VSR.)»  ^  Atkinson's  edition  of  the  Passions  and  Homilies  from 
the  Lebar  Brecc  (PH.),  and,  for  classical  Modem  Irish,  to  Atkinson's 
edition  of  Keating's  **  Three  Shafts  of  Death  "  (K.).  It  should  be 
very  interesting  if  Professor  Henebry,  or  some  other  scholar  who 
speaks  Irish  as  his  native  tongue,  would  compare  the  syntax  of  the 
verb  Ho  be '  in  Old  Irish  with  that  of  the  spoken  language  of 
to-day. 

A.  Substantive  Verb  and  Copula. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Irish  verbal  system 
is,  that  there  are  throughout  two  different  sets  of  forms  of  the 
verb  *  to  be.'  The  one  set  is  accented  like  any  other  verb,  the 
other  is  proclitic  and  has  no  independent  accent  of  its  own.  In 
part  the  two  sets  of  forms  come  from  different  roots,  in  part  one 
original  form  has  been  split  up  by  the  difference  of  accent. 
In  the  terminology  of  Modern  Irish  grammar  they  are  called 
respectively  the  substantive  verb  {td)  and  the  assertive  verb  (#*). 
In  Old  Irish  the  conditions  are  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
in  Modem  Irish,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  other  convenient 
designation  we  may  be  permitted  to  give  to  the  accented  forms 
the  name  of  the  Substantive  Verb,  to  the  unaccented  forms  that 
of  the  Copula. 

The  difference  in  usage  will  be  best  shown  by  examples.  With 
the  preposition  la  *  apud '  both  forms  are  in  use,  but  the  sense  is 
different.  Compare  is  la  Dia  cid  Calldea  *  even  Chaldea  is  God's  ' 
Ml.  49**  5,  it  lib  huili  *  omnia  uestra  sunt'  Wb.  8^  15,  with  atd 
lib  uile  *  it  is  all  to  be  found  with  you '  (ut  nihil  nobis  desit  in 
uUa  gratia)  Wb.  7**  5,  attaat  iltintudai  leu  'there  are  many 
interpretations  with  them'  Ml.  3'  14.  So  is  uas  nert  dom  *it 
is  above  my  strength'  Sg.  1'  6,  but  in  titul  roboi  huas  chiunn 
Christ  isin  chroich  *  the  superscription  which  was  above  the  head  of 
Christ  on  the  cross '  Ml.  74**  1  ;  combad  hosuidiu  pepigi  *  that  pepigi 
is  from  it '  Sg.  181*  3,  but  is  and  biid  neutur  huad  *it  is  then  that 
there  is  found  a  neuter  from  it '  Sg.  104^  5  ;  nitat  ilddni  do  denjiwr 
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'  it  is  not  many  gifts  to  one  man '  Wb.  21^  16,  but  ataat  ihenman 
do  suidt'u  'there  are  many  sounds  to  it'  Wb.  12^  46 ;  lase  ha  snim 
fwra  mtnmutn  *when  it  was  a  care  upon  his  mind*  Ml.  89^  7,  but 
robiU  a  Maindodcad  for  each  *  his  particular  misfortune  was  on  each ' 
An.  100»  3 ;  had  chore  diiih  friu  *  let  it  be  peace  to  you  towards  them ' 
Wb.  7**  4,  oroih  core  dut'h  fri  catch  *  thnt  there  may  be  peace  to  you 
towards  all  *  Wb.  26**  30.  The  copula  is  often  used  in  periphrasis 
to  bring  some  particular  word  into  prominence  (this  is  necessitated 
by  the  fixed  order  of  the  Irish  sentence  where  the  verb  regularly 
comes  first),  e.g.  i»  dreecht  dih  nad  rochreit  '  it  is  a  part  of  them 
that  did  not  believe '  Wb.  5*^  2,  ha  miscuis  atroilUsset  *  it  was 
hatred  that  they  deserved '  Wb.  4^  14,  hore  ropo  oo  Jdilti  tuecad 
*  because  it  was  with  joy  that  it  was  brought '  Wb.  24**  26. 
Compare  with  these  hieid  nach  drect  diih  hlcfid&r  *  there  will  be 
some  portion  of  them  that  will  be  saved '  Wb.  4''  6,  hieid  hes  ferr 
de  'there  will  be  some  advantage  therefrom,*  lit.  'there  will  be 
that  will  be  better  therefrom,'  Wb.  32'  13,  attaat  da  n-orpe  rogah 
Ahracham  *  there  are  two  heritages  which  Abraham  received  MVb. 
2^  2 1 ,  hiit  9ualchi  and  it  foiUi  '  there  are  virtues  that  are  manifest ' 
Wb.  29'  29. 

With  the  copula  the  predicate  is  naturally  most  commonly  an 

adjective  or  a  noun,   is  f alius  *  it  is  clear,'  is  aihir  som  *  he  is 

father.*     But  it  may  be  of  other  forms,  e.g.  ammi  Dee   *  we  are 

God's  *  Wb.   6**  20,  is  din  chorp  in  hall  *  the  member  is  of  the 

body'  Wb.  22®   18,  is  hd  siun  co  nuie  dam  for  sere  *  my  love  for 

you  is  from  old  to  new'  Wb.  4^  29,  is  cuci  far  m-hurpe  *your 

folly  is  to  this  extent*  (sic  stulti  estis)  Wb.  19**  8,  w  huare  rongnith 

*  it  is  because  it  was  done  *  Ml.  31*»  10. 

But  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  predicate  it  follows  the  copula 
directly.  The  subject  either  comes  at  the  end,  or,  if  the  predicate 
be  a  compound  phrase,  it  may  be  introduced  into  tlie  middle  of 
it,  e.g.  is  irlam  ind  anim  do  thuil  Dee  *  the  soul  is  obedient  to 
the  will  of  God'  Wb.  5"  18,  is  gndth  gdo  et  fir  and  *  falsehood 
^<l truth  are  customary  therein'  Wb.  14^  22,  is  hall  each  dialailiu 
*wch  is  a  member  to  the  other'  Wb.  5**  4.  When  the- subject 
^  *  suffixed  pronoun  it  is  put  after  the  noun  or  the  adjective 
<>f  the  predicate,  cenotad  maic-si  raith  *  though  ye  are  sons  of 
Grace'  Wb.  33*'  8,  is  Dia  so^n  domsa  *  He  is  God  to  me'  Wb.  1*  2, 
<'»'•  immi  ardu-ni  de  *  for  we  are  the  higher '  Ml.  23"*  23.  The 
preterite  forms  ropsa  hasa  are  no  real  exceptions ;  here  the  -sa  has 
^come  an  integral  part  of  the  verb,  and  where  the  affi.xed  pronoun 

BhU.  Trans.  1898-9.  4 
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is  wanted  it  is  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  e.g.  ropsa  huallaeh-$a. 
When  the  predicate  is  not  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  then,  so  far 
as  I  have  noted,  these  affixed  pronouns  are  not  used,  but  another 
form  of  expression  is  employed ;  cf.  w  6nd  athir  d6  *  He  is  from 
the  Father'  Wb.  21^  4  with  w  uadih  Crist  *  Christ  is  from  them' 
Wb.  4c  20. 

But  in  certain  forms  of  expression  a  personal  pronoun  is  intro- 
duced directly  after  the  copula.  This  usage  has  been  carefully 
discussed  by  Atkinson,  PH.,  pp.  892  sq.  (cf.  K.,  Appendix),  and 
I  will  here  restrict  myself  to  citing  some  examples  from  Old 
Irish: — it  i  uiui  inna  ddini  h\  *the  uiui  are  the  living  men'  (where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  order  is  copula  +  subject  +  predicate,  the 
two  latter  being  definite  and  identical)  Sg.  39*  23,  it  hi  spatia 
narreejil  a  terra  *the  spatia  are  the  spaces  that  are  a  terra^  Bcr.  18«3, 
as  n-e  Crist  in  lia  asruhart  *  that  Christ  is  the  stone  that  he  spoke 
of  Wb.  A^Wjha  hi  a  fassugud  a  nehchomalnad  *its  annulment  were 
not  to  fulfil  it'  Wb.  19*^  4,  mad  hd  far  m-hethu-si  Crist  *if  your  life 
be  Christ'  Wb.  27^*  6,  m  hed  an  honestum  guide  Dee  *the  honestum 
is  to  pray  to  God*  Wb.  IC*  15,  it  hs  ind  archoilti  ashsr  som 
toltanugud  Deo  7  huith  i  m-hethid  noih  foirhthiu  *  the  determinations 
that  he  speaks  of  are  to  please  God  and  to  be  in  holy  perfect  life ' 
Ml.  74**  9,  it  he  in  toirthi  innahi  adfiadatar  hi  testimnih  'the  fruits 
are  the  things  that  are  mentioned  in  the  texts'  Ml.  46®  14,  hit  hi 
nuigistir  dongegat  indhi  asindisset  a  tola  feisne  doih  *the  masters 
whom  they  will  choose  will  bo  those  that  will  declare  to  them 
their  own  desires  *  Wb.  30"*  8,  it  he  a  timnae  adi  namma  rusartgestar 
*it  is  His  commandments  only  that  he  broke '  Ml.  71**  14,  %ss\  ind 
anitn  a^  airlam  do  chomalnad  recto  De  *  it  is  the  soul  that  is  ready  to 
fulfil  the  Law  of  God'  Wb.  S**  11,  hit  hi  na  precepte  citni  nopridchoh 
*  it  will  be  the  same  teachings  that  I  shall  preach'  Wb.  17**  20, 
matis  hi  ind  fersi  grandi  insin  dumherad  *if  he  had  put  those  terrible 
verses'  Ml.  40®  17,  issl  inso  in  targahadly  is  hi  in  peccath  for 
areli  *  this  is  the  trespass,  this  is  the  sin  upon  another'  Wb.  9*^  19, 
lann  segar  and  issi  ede  dulchinne  in  m'llti  *  it  is  the  crown  which 
is  sought  therein  that  is  the  remuneration  of  the  soldiers'  service ' 
Wb.  11*  5,  is  sissi  in  tempul  sin  'ye  are  that  temple'  Wb.  8"*  7. 
In  instances  like  the  last  the  copula  is  in  the  third  singular,  is 
ttnisai  ata  boues  Wb.  10"*  11,  comhad  syiini  for  moidem-si  Wb. 
15*  6,  cf.  is  sm  nohcrete  Ml.  46*  13,  combad  sissi  doherad 
Wb.  18*  3,  had  sissi  coneit  Wb.  6^  1,  but  it  sib  ata  chotnarpi  Wb. 
19<^  20,  where  note   the   diiference   in   the  pronoun.      In  at   tu 
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een  tosaeh  cen  forcenn  'Thou  art  without  beginning,  without 
ea<l'  Ml.  110^  5,  there  is  a  peculiar  exception,  to  which  I  can 
cite  no  parallel. 

The  substantive  verb  is  most  frequently  used  either  absolutely 
or  with  a  prepositional  phrase,  e.g.,  nahad  hed  ameit  nddmh(6  'let 
it  be  not  only  that  it  is  not'   Wb.  22^  14,  rohatar  oe  tmbresun 
frimmayn  'who  were  contending  with  Moses'  Wb.  13^  17  (with 
oe  it  forms  periphrastic  continuous  tenses,  cf.  PH.  830,  831).     In 
PH.    the  tifree  prepositions  do^  la,  and  oc  are   noted  with  the 
substantive  verb  in  the  sense  of  '  in  possession  of.'     In  Keating,  to 
judge  from  Atkinson's  Glossary,  do  and  la  are  no  longer  so  used, 
la   being  used  only  with  the  copula,  e.g.  aduhhairt  an  nidh  fa 
lets  do  ihahhairt  do  Caesar  'He  said  that  there  should  be  given 
to    Caesar  what   was    his,'    a   usage    which    still    lives    (cf.    td 
airgead  agam  aeht  ni  Horn  fe'tn  i    'I  have  money,  but  it  is  not 
my  own'  O'Donovan  Gram.  p.  311).     In  the  Irish  of  the  Glosses 
this  use  of  oc  has  not  yet  developed ;  the  two  prepositions  in  use 
are  do  and  /<r,  of  which  the  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent. 
The  two  are  here  not  synonymous ;   do  is  primarily  *  to,'  while 
la  in  many   of   its  uses  corresponds  to   Lat.   apud.      Thus  aid 
inbtacht  dunni  *  there  is  entrance  to '  or  *  for  us '  Wb.  33**  5,  in 
fothrice  file  do  %  n-nt'tn  '  the  reward  which  is  for  him  in  Heaven ' 
Wb.  29*  29,  ni  hith  chomdidnad  danisa  indib  '  there  used  to  be  no 
consolation  for  me  in  them'   Ml.  62^  6,  innahi  nohitis  dam  huam 
ekairdth  'the  things  that  used   to   be   to   me  from   my  friends,* 
desiderii  .i.  rohdi  dosom  imma  ihiry  i.e.  '  which  he  had  for  his  land ' ; 
indfailU  roUi  d6  lihsi  '  the  joy  that  ho  had  with  you '  Wb.  16^  2, 
fl/fl  ok  n-aill  lib  '  there  is  another  evil  with  you  '  or  '  among  you ' 
*•  derh  hum  attd  latsu,  g.  certus  sum  quod  et  in  te  Wb.  29**  14, 
*i  firadrad  his  leu  do  Dia  '  there  is  not  true  worship  among  them  of 
God'  Ml.  42*  14,  fides  .i.  roh6i  la  Ahrach^m  'which  was  found  in 
Abraham*  or  '  which  Abraham  had'  Wb.  2**  15,  desiderium  .i.  rob6i 
^w  in  Dia  '  which  he  had  for  God  '  Ml.  Gl**  10.     As  Ebel  says, 
"*  expresses  "  pcnitiorem  magis  sensum." 
The  substantive  verb  is  occasionally  found  with  adjectives  (cf. 
'  -^PP*  P-  xi),  aiaat  tnesai  Dd  nepkchomtetarrachtai,  whicli  seems 
*<^  combine  two   predications — (1)  there   are  judgments  of  God, 
(-)  these   judgments  are  incomprehensible,  Ml.   So**   11,   7'ondgab 
^otmdi'u  comacus  les  dia  fortacht  '  tliat  he  has  a  Lord  near  to  help 
^^*    !M1.  30**    11,    ainal  nombemmis   irch6ilti  g.    tanquam   morti 
^^«fina.to8  Wb.  9'  3,  biid  ersoilcthi  '  be  ye  opened '  Ml.  46^^  7.     With 
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adjectives  as  with  substantives  this  usage  is  much  more  commoa 
"with  hiu  (11.  291  sq.) ;  of  this  more  will  be  said  below. 

With  substantives  the  modem  idiom  is  peculiar :  *  he  is  a  man_ 
(and  not  a  boy)  is  expressed  by  thd  se  na  dhuine  (lit.  '  he  is  in  h5 
man ').  Pedersen,  who  has  given  a  brilliant  explanation  of  thE 
idiom  (Celt.  Zeit.,  ii,  377),  can  quote  no  certain  instances  of  — 
from  the  Glosses,  and  I  have  met  with  none  there.  In  a  coup! 
of  cases  atd  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  but  the  idiom  ^ 
different :  atd  Dia  attach  h-dunni  ^  God  is  a  refuge  unto  ua 
Ml.  66**  1,  ni  udinn  fesifie  ataam  for  tectire  *  it  is  not  from  ourselve 
that  we  are  messengers  to  you '  Wb.  15'  18. 

Sometimes  -hi  seems  to  be  used  as  a  consuetudinal  present  oi 
in.  Thus  is  remih  rethid  iarum  would  mean  *  it  is  before  them 
that  he  runs  afterwards,'  combi  remih  rethith  iarum  Wb.  13^  18, 
may  moan  *so  that  he  is  wont  to  run  before  them  afterwards* 
In  Wb.  12«  12,  13«  23,  22^  10,  30°  23,  and  other  passages 
the  idea  seems  to  be  use  and  wont  rather  than  continuance; 
e.g.  comhi  dtass  m6r  ind  6engranne  would  seem  to  mean  *so  that 
the  one  grain  is  wont  to  be  a  great  ear.'  More  instances  for 
examination  will  be  found,  11.  288  sq.  In  favour  of  the  view 
suggested  here  are  the  facts  (1)  that  -hi  is  often  followed  by 
nouns  and  adjectives,  while  atd  rarely  is;  (2)  that  -it  is  used 
to  bring  forward  an  emphatic  word  like  the  copula,  while  atd 
never  is;  (3)  that  the  predicate  noun  or  adjective  directly 
follows  the  verb ;  (4)  that  -hi  is  here  usually  written  without  the 
mark  of  length. 

As  to  the  order,  the  subject  usually  precedes  the  prepositional 
phrases.  But  there  are  exceptions,  cf.  act  nirobat  pecthe  less  Wb. 
ll**  9  with  arna  robat  leu  in  pecthe-si  Wb.  25^  9.  In  the  case  oi 
inso  and  insin  and  substantives  with  the  suffixed  particles  -so,  -«in, 
the  regular  position  is  at  the  end,  e.g.  Wb.  26'^  31,  28'  23,  32^  12, 
Sg.  209^  29  (exceptions  Wb.  lO'*  19,  Sg.  158^  3),  so  anUin  comet 
at  the  end  Ml.  30**  16,  otherwise  Sg.  209'  3.  Other  exceptionf 
will  be  found  in  Wb.  7"*  5,  10^  2,  14'  33,  14^  31,  25^  1,  Ml 
14°  12,  109'  2,  Sg.  40'  11,  71^  10,  76^  2,  203°  3.  The  guidinj 
principle  seems  to  be  that  of  emphasis,  cf.  atda  lib  uile  *  it  is  witl 
you  in  its  entirety '  Wb.  7'  5  with  ataat  uili  isin  chorp  sin  *  thej 
all  are  in  that  body'  Wb.  12'  16;  but  the  order  is  sometime: 
clearly  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  sentence,  e.g.  atd  i  n-aicnim 
cdich  denum  maith  7  imgabdil  uilc  dodenum  Ml.  14°  12,  orobad  inm 
chorp  ni  inchoissised  Wb.  2°  7. 
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B.      SXTBSTANTIVE   VeEB. 

1.  Attdu  and  biu. 

Titr.  58,  hiid  didiu  a  confessio  hidn  do  fdmtin  pecthaf,  Hid  dana 

do   moktd,  hiid  dana  do  atlugud  huide;   do  foisitin  didiu  at  atom 

9unt^   'that  confessio  is  wont  to  be   for  confession  of  sins,  it  is 

wont  to  be  for  praise,  it  is  wont  to  be  for  thanksgiving ;  it  is  for 

thanksgiving  here.'     This  illustrates  well  the  common  difference 

between  the  two   verbs;   attdu  asserts  existence,  hiu  predicates 

besides  use  and  wont.     Sometimes  hiu  denotes  continuance,  but 

that  use  is  much  rarer.     I  have  noted  as  clear  instances  hiit  and 

€0  arndharaeh    *  they  remain  there  till  the  morrow  *    LU.  63*  8, 

cf.  LL.  251*'  26 f^  hiid  dogress  *it  continues  to  bo  for  ever,*  Trip. 

Life,  p.  86,  L  10. 

2.  Attdu  and  Jil. 

As  is  well  known,  these  verbs  in  later  Irish  supplement  one 
another,  cf.  PH.  892  sq.,  K.,  Appendix  iii.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  Old  Irish  of  the  Glosses,  where  the  rules  of  the  usage  are 
88  follows : — 

atti,  -ta  is  nscd : 

(I)  In  orthotonic  non-relative  position,  e.g.  atd  in  coimdiu  '  the 
Lord  is,'  is  samlaid  ataat  '  it  is  thus  that  they  are.' 

It  is  also  used  after  hdre^  which  is  commonly  followed  by 
a  relative  form  of  the  verb  (but  cf.  its  use  with  non-relative 
forms  of  the  copula),  h6re  atd  hesseirge  duih  '  because  there  is 
resurrection  unto  you'  (six  other  instances  in  Wb.  and  one  in 
Sg.);  further,  after  ol  once  in  Sg.  After  amal  attd  is  not  found 
{^^file  occurs  once  in  Wb.). 

(^]  After  a  negative,  etc.,  with  an  infixed  pronoun  denoting 

4  dative  relation.     Thus  m-yn-thd  ^  *  I  have  not,'  but  ni-m-Jil 
*  I  am  not.' 
(^)  After  a  relative  which  includes  a  preposition :  ani  i-tda 
cuntubart  lihsi  *  that  in  which  there  is  doubt  with  you.' 

Misused: 

(1)  In  enclisia,  except   after   a   relative   which   includes    a 
proposition,  e.g.  nisjil  hodie   *  they  are  not  hodie^''  nachihfel 

InWb.  3l«  7  ninfd  airli  ar  tn-ban  it  has  been  held  that  the  verb  is  followed 
.^  tt  acoMatiTe.  But  in  Sff.  168»  1  airii  *traetutio'  is  certainly  nomiualive  ; 
u  n^  to  be  a  different  word  from  airle  *  counbel.' 
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*  that  ye  are  not,'  ni  fil  taidchor  do  *  there  is  no  return  f( 
Him.'  It  also  appears  with  ce  'though'  and  ma  *if,'  whic 
take  the  forms  cenud-  manud- ;  cenudjil  gnkm  7  chesad  hisuidi 

*  though  there  is  not  action  and  passion  therein,'  manudj 
in  Spirut  ndt'b  indiumsa  *  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  in  me.' 

(2)  As  a  relative  (which  is  the  only  use  of  Jlle),  e.g.  iarsi 
dligud  fil  hindiu  *  according  to  the  rule  that  is  to-day,'  a  ) 
ar  mo  chiunn  *  what  is  before  me,*  fil  nk  de  as  fir  *  that  thei 
is  somewhat  of  it  which  is  true,'  in  fochricc  file  do  i  n-ni> 

*  the  reward  which  is  to  him  in  Heaven,'  corrofemd  fi 
cuimrecha  form  *that  ye  may  know  that  there  are  bone 
upon  me.' 

There  is  another  usage  of  fil  which,  though  it  happens  not  1 
occur  in  the  Old  Irish  Glosses,  is  found  in  old  texts,  and  whic 
may  be  put  down  as  Old  Irish. 

(3)  //  is  used  in  answer  to  in  fil  in  interrogation.    *■  in  fil  imha 

forosna  lat?^  or  Jiledb,  *fil  ecin,^  or  ind  ingen.  *  **  Hast  the 
imbass  forosna?**  (a  form  of  divination),  says  Medb.  *'  I  ha^ 
indeed,"  says  the  maiden,'  LU.  55^  14,  cf.  54^  42,  68»  3,  1! 
Trip.  Life,  vol.  i,  pp.  116,  118  passim.  As  to  the  explanation  < 
the  construction,  it  may  be  compared  wiih  the  use  of  ndd  *  i 

'  Cf.  the  use  of  na  nac  in  negative  answers  in  Welsh,  GC*  764,  Xxwf. 
"Welsh  Grammar,  p.  70.  In  Irish  nd  is  found  in  other  fonns  of  answers.  H 
66*  23 :  *  is  airittnd  arbdtjet  datw,^  or  Ailill.  *  ni  regat  Und,^  ol  Medb.  *  an 
didiuy '  ol  A  Hill.  *  nachanfet  dano^  *  ol  Mrdh.  *  "  1 1  is  f  or  us  tbey  fight,  *  *  said  Aili! 
**  They  shall  not  go  with  us,"  said  Medb.  **  Let  them  stay  then,"  said  Ailil 
**  Stay  they  shall  not,"  said  Medb  '  {LL.  67*  has  ni  an/at),  cf,  LU.  78»»  32  so 
LU.  70^  4:  ^  tuc  damsa  do  gai^^  or  in  cdtite.  ''ace  6m,*  or  Cu,  ^  aeht  dak 
8t6tu  duit.*  *  nadgebsa  om,'  or  in  cdinte.  *  "  Give  me  thy  spear,"  said  tl 
satirist.  "Nay,"  said  Cuchulinn,  "but  I  will  give  thee  treasures.**  **Th 
I  will  not  take,'*  said  the  satirist* ;  LL.  71*  46,  *  rafeiad^  for  Fei-gug^  *ni 
ehunnia  fodessin.*  *  nod  chunuius  on  co  brunni  m-bi'dtha.*  *  **  I  shall  00  able, 
said  Fergus.  *' provided  you  do  not  seek  it  vourself.**  **I  shall  not  seek 
till  Doom."*  Cf.  also  LU.  87*  40,  LL.  71*' 2,  176^  60,  177*  36.  For  ni 
sentences  like  the  above  cf.  LU.63»>  21,  60*  2,  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1,  176, 178,  LL.  62^  4 
64*  41,  70*  12,  71*  34,  279*  2G,  T&in  Bo  Fr&ich,  p.  144.  The  later  the  languaj 
the  more  frequent  is  wt.  To  the  sentences  with  na  quoted  above  parallels  may  I 
found  in  the  Brythonic  languages.  In  Welsh  :  Rea  Book,  p.  65,  1.  19,  ^  gellwi 
ymetth  tf.''  *  na  ellyngaf  yrof  a  Dnic,^  heb  ynteu.  *  **  Let  it  go  free.*'  **  I  will  m 
by  Heaven,"  said  he  ' :  cf.  pp.  65,  1.  25,  pp.  66,  57,  58  passim,  p.  70,  1.  29,  p.  8 
1.  12  (for  ny  cf.  p.  2,  1.  12,  p.  62,  1.  7,  p.  68,  1.  5).  In  Cornish,  for  na  i 
Creation,  11.  376  sq.,  1048  sq.,  1175  sq.,  1S87  sq. ;  Origo  Mundi,  11.  2067,  265 
2697  ;  Passion,  915,  1411,  2040,  2262,  2756  ;  for  ny  Creation  679,  1144,  Passit 
853,  906,  1237,  2268,  2362,  2675.  In  Breton,  for  na  cf.  Ste.  Barbe,  L  76 
for  ne  11.  362,  481,  484.  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  such  a  use  of  n 
originally  probably  in  emphatic  negation,  is  a  common  Celtic  idiom,  whic 
however,  fared  differently  in  the  different  Celtic  languages;  in  some  na  encroach 
upon  wr,  in  others  ni  encronched  upon  na.  For  a  longer  treatment  of  the  poi 
here  I  have  neither  the  materials  nor  the  space. 
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answers,  e.g.  '  in  cotlad  do  Ailillf*  or  Ifedby  *  indosa  ? '    *  naded 

««,*  ar  AililL    *  **  Is  Ailill  asleep  now  ?  "  says  Medb.     **  No, 

indeed,"  says  Ailill,'  YBL.  ZT"  31 ;  *  in  fit  Cdchulaind  furshm 

sth?'  'nad  fil,'  or  in  gilla.     '"Is  Ciichulinn  at  the  ford?'' 

••He  is  not."    says  the   squire/   YBL.    37*   42.      Cf.    LU. 

58»»  14,    LL.  6l»»  6,  64*'  47,  70*'  47,  71*  15,  264*  24.      Cf. 

the  use  of  nathd  in  negative  answers,  GC  749,  WB.  701, 

LU.  60»»  22,  84»  34,  Ir.  Text,  i,  127  (where  another  version 

has  nit6).      Now   nd   and   ndd  are  the   negatives   of   oratio 

obliqua,  so  that  use  (3)  of  ^/  may  be  explained  as  a  particular 

case  of   use    (2).      In    Irish   verse  Jll  is   very   common   in 

positive  sentences  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  e.g.  Imram 

Bram  4,  7,  25,  39,  42,   VSR.  pp.   45,  46.      But,  so  far  as 

I  have  noted,  this  is  foreign  to  the  prose  of  all  periods,*  and 

must  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  license. 

In  later  Irish  aid  is  found  after  amalf  e.g.  LU.  87*  43,  Laws, 

iiif  90.    In  the  case  of  some  constructions,  owing  to  the  absence  of 

material  in  the  Glosses,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  go  so  far 

back.  Thus,  can  aid  *  whence  is?'  Psalt.  Hib.,  1.  270 ;  cinnas  atusa 

'how am  I?'  LU  70^  34;  ce  idisiu  'who  art  thou?'  LU  74*  32, 

cf.  78'  17;  eid  t6i  *  what  ails  thee?'  Trip   Life,  p.  200,  1.  10,  cf. 

tid  daas  in  eailleeh?  Trip.  Life,  28,  1.  17,  KZ.  xxxv,  392.     Beside 

ctd  idi  there  is  cid  noidi^  KZ.  xxxv,  391,  cf.  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1,  174. 

In  Mod.  Ir.  i-td,  etc.,  have  been  replaced  by  i-hh/uily  etc.,  cf. 

0*Don.  Gramm.,   p.   170.     Of  this  I  have  noted  the  beginnings 

in  old  texts:  hifil  Psalt.  Hib.,  1.  417,  LU.  92*  21,  Imram  Bruin, » 

p.  53,  1.  3,  ijll  ib.,  §  18,  fors-Jil  ib.,  §  43,  inonjil^in-don-p,^  LU. 

67**  15.     In  the  Saltair  na  Rann  this  construction  is  still  rare. 

Sometimes  in  later  Irish  Jll  is  found  with  an  infixed  pronoun 
in  a  dative  relation,  cf.  KZ.  xxviii,  108. 

>  With  the  exception  o(  Jilus  *  there  are,'  which  is  found  twice  in  Cod.  Cam., 
and  for  the  use  of  which  I  can  siug^est  no  explanation. 

*  By  Zimmer,  who  is  followed  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  text,  this  work 
is  ascribed  to  the  seventh  century,  an  antiquity  which  seems  to  be  too  great, 
anleas  not  only  the  prose  but  also  the  verse  has  undergone  chanjfes ;  in  addition 
to  the  ^l  forms,  note  also  things  like  saibat,  cthais.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
regard  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  as  a  more 
probable  date,  so  that  it  would  be  about  the  same  date  as  the  Felire  O^nguso. 
In  the  latter  text  final  vowels  are  well  preserved,  except  that  final  o  rhymes  with 
«,  so  that  it  must  have  been  pronounced  a,  as  it  is  often  writttm  in  the  Glosses. 
Oi  thia  there  seems  to  be  an  instance  in  the  Imram  Brain  in  bdtha — Ublutha, 
^  6.     The  final  vowels  of  the  Felire  1  hope  to  discuss  soon. 

»  Cf.  dianomthisad  =  dian-dom-thtsad  LU.  60»  14,  cf.  62^  1,  67»  37,  71*  22, 
82^  18,  and  olten  in  later  Irish. 
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3.    Ftl,  Jil,  fail,  Jile. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  these  forms  have  a  subjunctive 
as  well  as  an  indicative  function,  but  this  is  erroneous. 

As  to  the  variation  of  vocalism  in  the  first  syllable,  the 
distribution  is  different  in  different  kinds  of  sentences.  Where 
the  form  is  relative,  feil  or  fel  is  rarely  found,  Wb.  4®  1,  13«  26, 
SS*'  18  (in  a  gloss  from  the  second  hand),  Ml.  47*'  17;  fail  occurs 
once,  Bcr.  18°  4;  fele  once,  Ml.  93<=  7.  In  the  enclitic  position  the 
facts  are  not  so  simple.  Here  we  must  begin  with  Wb.  And 
in  Wb.  a  certain  regularity  may  be  observed :  fel  is  usually  found 
in  forms  of  three  or  more  syllables  (except  where  two  of  the 
syllables  belong  to  the  preceding  particle  nicon^  condeh,  etc.) : 
nachihfel  S**  19,  condumfel  3°  38,  manudfel  11°  1,  mantiduhfeil  12®  20, 
condihfeil  24°  4  (exceptions  conidfil  24*  33,  cininfil  le**  9);  but 
condch  fil  (with  infixed  pronoun,  Pedcrsen,  KZ.  xxxv,  412),  nifil, 
niofiL  In  Ml.  this  rule  does  not  hold ;  cf.  on  the  one  hand  ni  fel^ 
W  2,  nifeil  2^  4,  60^  2,  niofel  46°  19,  55«  13,  nadfel  20^  2,  27'*  10, 
and  on  the  other  cinidfil  30*  2.  Sg.  shows  only  fil  and  fail  (which 
occurs  thrice  in  Ml.) ;  as  Pedersen  has  pointed  out,  Aspirationen  i 
Irsk,  pp.  5  sq.,  a  is  simply  a  graphic  device  for  expressing  the 
broad  timbre  of  the  preceding  consonant.  The  origin  of  fel  is 
obscure ;  *  as  for  its  usage,  it  is  an  impersonal  verb  governing  the 
accusative.  That  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  at  least  of  verbal 
origin ;  file  was  probably  formed  from  fel,  for  the  e  compare 
the  third  plural  relative  forms  herte^  etc.  But  whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  form,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  e  is  older 
than  t ;  cf.  further  dofeil  *  adest '  by  dofil.  In  Wb.  the  difference 
is  probably  one  of  accent;  in  these  longer  forms  with  infixed 
pronoun  the  verb  had  probably  a  stronger  accent  than  elsewhere. 
Later  this  distinction  is  lost.  In  Ml.  perhaps  too  much  weight 
should  not  bo  laid  on  the  fel  form,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
in  these  Glosses  to  confuse  e  and  t.  As  to  the  non-palatal  timbre 
of  the  /,  which  is  proved  by  the  later  form  fail,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  anything  very  definite  about  it  as  long  as  the  origin  of  the 
word  remains  uncertain.  But  even  if  it  were  uel-  there  are  certain 
analogies,  e.g.  taig,^  dat.  of  tech  *  house'  =  ^tegos. 


*  Sarauw,  Rev.  Celt.,  xvii,  has  sugpfested  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  form, 
which  nnfortuiiately  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  Old  Irish  usage. 

*  Unless  indeed  taxg  arose  in  the  phrase  istaig  *  within '  under  the  influence  of 
the  opposite  immaig  *  without.' 
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In  enclitic  position^/,  etc.,  alone  are  used  ;  in  relative/ funetion 
both  fil  and  Jih  are  found.  Here  I  find  it  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  use  of  the  two  form^.  Ebel's 
Buggestion  that  the  use  is  connected  with  the  gend^  of  the 
antecedent  has  been  rightly  rejected  by  Stokes,  KZ.  xxviii,  108. 
In  the  three  great  collections  of  Glosses  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  forms  vary : — 

Wb.  Sg.  Ml. 

//  14  20  65 

JiU  14  22  25 

In  Wb.  and  Sg.  fil  and  file  about  balance  one  another ;  in  Ml. 
the  proportion  of  fil  to  file  is  almost  three  to  one.  In  luter  Irish 
file  becomes  very  rare.  Thus,  in  the  F61iro  it  appears  only  once, 
and  in  the  two  old  Sagas  in  LU.,  Tain  Bo  Cualnge  and  Togail 
Bruidne  Da  Dergga,  I  have  noted  only  two  occurrences,  masiati 
file  iund  LU.  63^  45,  cein  file  64*  1.  In  Salt,  llann  there  is  no 
instance  of  it.  The  form  is  clearly  obsolescent,  and  in  the  earliest 
Glosses  confusion  has  probably  already  set  in.  The  instances  in 
Vb.  may  be  quoted  here : — 

fil. 

«//  tnnar  ertdiu-ni  'what  is  in  our  heart'  15*  7,  so  16^  17, 

24*  15,  27**  19. 
fini  de  as  fir  *  that  there  is  somewhat  of  it  that  is  true'  1 1**  2. 
fiOre  is  oenrad  fil  linn  *  because  it  is  one  grace  that  we  have ' 

13^9. 
"/^rtantum//  and  *it  is  truth  only  that  is  there'  14^  24  (bis). 
iadbat  dichor  fil  eter  lanatimas  et  6gi  *  he  shows  the  differ(?nce 

that  there  is  between  wedlock  and  virginity'    10^  21, 

cf.  13C  26. 
^''*<?'  a  n-dechur  feil  etarru   *  as  far  as  the  difference  that  is 

between  them'  33M8. 

^eritatem  .i.  //  lib  *  that  is  in  you '  26*  26. 

ecclesiae  Galatiae,  .i.  fil  in  Galitia  *  that  is  in  Galatia  '  18^  5. 

»^ «  n-athir  inna  fer  fel  and  nunc  *  it  is  the  fathers  of  the  men 

who  are  now '  4<'  1 . 
file. 

^"^oljile  6entid  eter  ballu  *  as  there  is  unity  between  members' 

12*^  12. 
•  > 

w  in6r  in  dethiden  file  dornsa  di'ihsi   *  great  is  the  solicitude 
that  I  have  for  you'  26''  19. 
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ished  file  indiunni  *it  is  that  which  is  in  us'  26**  19. 

fiU  rath  Dee  latso  'that  the  grace  of  God  is  with  you'  12'*  20. 

don  terchomrite  tidib  file  i  Corint    *to  the  holy  coDgiegation 

which  is  in  Corinth'  14**  5. 
in  rect  comaccobuir  file  %  m-ballath  *  the  law  of  qoncupiscence 

which  is  in  the  members'  IS**  27. 
in  fochrtcc  file  do  i  n-nim  *  the  reward  which  is  for  him  in 

Heaven'  29^  1. 
a  r-radfile  andsom  *  the  grace  which  is  in  him  *  29**  29. 
etemam  uitam  .i.  file   dud   i  n-nim    *  which   is  to  thee   in 

Heaven '  29<5  2. 
fidem  .i,file  etrunni  *  which  is  between  us'  31*  11. 
donaib  n6ibaibfile  iu  Achaia  'to  the  saints  who  are  in  Achaia' 

14^5. 
it  hd  coimimi  ineo  file  lib  '  these  are  the  contentions  that  are 

among  you'  7**  13. 
na  cumachte  file  a  Deo  *  the  powers  which  are  a  Deo '  6*  3. 
corrofenid  file  cuhnrecha  formsa  'that  ye  may  know  that  there 

are  bonds  upon  me '  23"  3. 

It  will  be  seen  that//  is  used  with  an  '  what' ;  Sg.  160**  2  has 
a  fikf  Ml.  101*5  quod  fil.  With  amal  file  is  once  used,  so  Rev.  Celt., 
XV,  487.  In  oratio  obliqua  with  a  singular  noun  each  form  occurs 
once;  Sg.  has  file  29^  12,  13,  15P  7.  With  plural  nouns  file 
occurs  four  times,  fil  once;  in  Sg.  the  plural  is  constant  (four 
times),  and  in  Ml.  file  occurs  seven  times,  fil  six  times.  From  the 
agreement  between  Wb.  and  Sg.  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here 
an  original  usnge.  In  the  remaining  insttmces  in  Wb.  there  are 
no  clear  principles.  In  Sg.  there  is  a  preference  for  file  in 
periphrasis :  m  decJior  m-bindhisa  file  hie  23*  4,  cf.  74**  8,  93**  2, 
cesu  chomS'  6  dib  n-6gaib  file  h%  suidiu  75*  5,  cf.  148**  9,  issed 
file  la  Lait'  20^^  8,  cf.  140*  3;  with  fil:  is  he  a  joxlaid  fil  sunt 
32"  7,  ni  St  fil  in  his  177*  1,  is  chiall  (leg.  dall)  chesto  fil  indib 
140*  5.  Otherwise  I  cannot  perceive  any  fixed  principle.  In 
Ml.  the  usual  form  in  periphrasis  is  fil;  file  is  rare.  The  coufusion 
between  the  two  forms  may  be  seen  e.g.  from  a  comparison  of 
93c  7  with  42C  2,  54*  33  with  63^  4,  53*  19  with  50'^  3. 

In  later  Irish  fil  develops  a  set  of  forms  for  the  other  persons, 
cf.  VSR.  46,  PH.  897,  898,  K.,  Appendix.  In  the  Glosses  this 
development  has  not  yet  begun. 
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4.    Sonffabf  dieoisBin,  dixnigur. 

In  meaning  rongah  belongs  to  attd.  Thus  in  ktcr  Irish  tho 
phrase  amal  rongah  *as  for  example'  (Wb.  12**  1,  Sg.  65''  3,  etc.) 
is*  replaced  by  amal  atd^  of.  PH.  896,  Laws,  iii,  90,  etc. ;  further, 
rongah  is  joined  with  atd^  Wb.  27*  15,  Sg.  211'*  1.*  In  function  it  is 
relative,  being  used  after  conjunctions  that  take  the  relative  form, 
and  in  oratio  obliqua,*  In  Wb.,  apart  from  oratto  obliqua  (in 
which  fil  and  file  are  also  sometimes  used,  p.  58),  it  is  found  only 
with  atnal  (which  occurs  once  with  file,  p.  58) ;  with  hare  attd 
is  used,  p.  53.  In  Sg.  the  usage  is  the  same  ;  once,  too,  it  occurs 
with  foh'ithy  of  which  instances  are  wanting  in  the  other  Glosses.  In 
Ml.  it  is  in  addition  twice  used  with  huare,  and  once  with  lassani 
*  when,'  with  which  there  are  no  instances  in  the  other  Glosses. 

In  an  old  religious  text  printed  in  Rev.  Celt.,  xv,  by  amal 
rongahsat  fifigala,  p.  488,  stand  atnal  rogahsat  dibfrga,  amal  rogabsat 
a^ialtras,  etc.  So  in  the  Psalt.  Hib.  by  amal  rongahnat  na  iiii  prim' 
fdiihi,  amal  rogah  v  libra  Moisi,^  is  foan  indan  sin  rogab  in 
Saltair,  But  in  the  ancient  legal  text,  the  Crith  Gablach,*  the 
regular  forms  occur,  amal  rongab  rechtga  rig  Caisil,  amail  ronngab 
recht  Adamnain,  Laws,  iv,  334.  In  all  probability  rogab  is  a  scribal 
corruption  of  rongab  \  in  Mittelirische  Ycrselehren,  amal  rosgab, 
ch.  6,  is  an  evident  distortion  of  the  old  formula. 

In  the  Saga  literature  the  only  occurrence  that  I  have  noted  so 
far  is  is  maith  rongabus  Jritt  *I  am  goo<l  to  thee*  LL.  249''  1 
(cf.  ba  fmaithj  romboth  friu  249*^  16). 

It  will  be  observed  that  rongab  is  the  only  form  in  Wb. ;  in 
Sg  rondgab  also  appears,  and  in  Ml.  this  is  the  more  common 
form.  Still  Pedersen,  KZ.  xxxv,  406,  is  probably  right  in  deriving 
rongah  from  rondgab,  for  ndg  seems  to  become  regularly  ng, 
of.  KZ.  xxxv,  401;  Pedersen,  Aspirationen  i  Irsk,  77.  Then 
rondgab  would  be  an  etymological  repetition  of  the  pronoun  which 
was  felt  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  phrase,  or  it  may  be  merely 

'  Ml.  56*»  33  must  not  \)e  rejrurdcil  as  an  instance  to  tho  contrary ;  tho 
meanini^  is  *  there  is  wont  to  be  thf  sense  of  imitation  in  ztlamris  as  it  is  found 
in  fmHlari.* 

*  Jo  Wh.  6<*  12  roftgab  Bcientia  Hb  must,  I  think,  he  in  oratio  obliqua  after 
monnf  'that  ye  have  knowhrd^e.'  In  Ml.  67**  14  the  relative  lonn  is  improperly 
a-ittl  after  sic  (=  Ir.  i$»amlaul)  as  in  104**  6. 

^  In  an  impersonal  con.structi«m  of  which  I  have  no  other  example.     Can  it  bo 
due  to  the  influence  of  diroianin  or  Jil  ? 

*  This  is  a  tract  which  deserves  careful  study,  pitrticularly  in  connection  with 
the  devvlopraent  ol  Irish  law.  The  impression  j)ro(hic«Kl  hy  the  lanjnmjre  is  that 
it  is  very  old ;  that  it  should  have  been  composed  in  the  lourteeuth  century,  as 
the  editors  suppose,  is  inconccivuble. 
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an  etymological  spelling ;  in  either  case  we  may  compare  asindhiur 
by  asinbtur  and  the  like.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  form,  Pedersen 
says  it  means  literally  '  as  I  have  taken  it/  but  it  is  not  obvious 
how  the  actual  usage  could  have  come  from  that.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  suggest  that  it  comes  from  the  intransitive  use  of 
gahim  in  the  sense  of  *to  set  up  at  a  place,*  *to  come  to  dwell 
in  a  place,'  whence  might  come  the  seuse  of  '  to  be  in  a  place.' 
The  d  would  then  be  an  example  of  Pedersen' s  figura  etymologtca^ 
XZ.  XXXV,  404.  Zimmer  s  suggestion,  Kelt.  Stud,  ii,  64,  seems 
very  improbable. 

Bicomin  also  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  atd,  and  is  strongly 
assertive  of  existence.  It  is  found  only  in  relative  construction. 
Its  usage  is  impersonal :  cf.  dichussin  cetheorai  diui  Laws,  iv,  320. 
In  BB.  320^  8  Becht  n-etargaire  tra  dochuisneat^  the  plural  doehuisnet 
is  clearly  a  new  formation  like  Jtltt  from  Jil,  It  is  a  word  of  not 
very  common  occurrence ;  apart  from  the  Glosses  and  the  Felire, 
the  instances  that  I  have  noted  are  from  technical  works,  e.g. 
Ir.  Text,  iii,  15;  Laws,  iii,  4,  16. 

Dlxnigur  is,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  confined  to  the  Glosses; 
it  seems  to  be  a  purely  learned  word  coined  to  translate  esse, 
e.g.  non  est  .i.  inni  nadndkxnigedar  Ml.  55°  10,  sic  non  est  inter 
uos  sapiens  quisquam  qui  possit  iudicare  inter  fratrem  suum  .i.  ii 
nad  dixnigedar  7iach  <Bme  h6re  is  amtie  dognither  Wb.  9°  14. 

5.   Biu, 

The  only  thing  that  calls  for  remark  here  are  the  forms  rohi^ 
robiatf  11.  321  sq.,  384-5.  One  might  be  tempted  at  first  sight  to 
take  rohiat  for  a  future,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  ro-  is 
found  before  the  future  only  when  there  is  an  infixed  personal 
pronoun.  And  with  them  clearly  goes  o  ruhianiy  SP.  ii,  5,  which 
cannot  syntactically  be  a  future.  As  for  rohi^  it  formally  can 
hardly  be  anything  but  a  present  indicative,  and  ni  ruhai  is 
a  regular  development  of  ni  rubh  The  peculiarity  of  these  forms 
is  that  they  seem  to  approach  to  the  meaning  of  a  subjunctive 
of  possibility.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  Sg,  98^  1,  where 
*  potest  tamcn  hie  datiuus  accipi  *  is  glossed  by  romhi  fri  toharthid; 
now  in  Irish  conicc  *  potest '  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive.  In  my 
paper  on  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  §  23,  I  have  translated  one  or  two 
of  the  other  examples  as  subjunctives.  These  are  not  so  certain, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  get  a  better  meaning  if  we  take  them  in 
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the  eense  of  possibility.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  instances 

^ight  perhaps  he   more  naturally  taken  in  an  indicative  sense. 

ML  99*  1  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  cases.     Wb.  24**  1 1 

and  Ml.  36^  3  are  again  different.      Can  horhi  be  rohk  reduced 

to  the  state  of  a  copula?     It  is  hard  otherwise  to  account  for 

tlie  loss  of  o} 

The  onlv  other  instance  of  this  rohi  that  I  have  noticed  is  ar 

•  * 

tmgaih  eonilonn  atnfir  o  rohi  eona  gaisced  fair  *  for  he  avoids  combat 
with  a  single  man  when  he  is  with  his  aims  upon  him'  Laws,  iv,  352. 

6.  Preterite. 

The  second  singular  happens  not  to  occur.  Doubtless  it  was 
rohd,  cf.  romhd^  Trip.  Life,  196,  1.  10.  In  the  third  singular  the 
spellings  iai,  hui,  which  later  become  common,  are  only  just 
beginning.  The  form  -raihi  is  not  yet  found.  For  robddus, 
robddaii^  formed  from  rohd  after  the  model  of  the  8  preterite,  see 
PH.  903. 

The  ro-less  forms  are  still  rare,  particularly  in  Wb. ;  after  ol- 
they  alone  are  in  use.  In  four  of  the  instances  in  Wb.  27*  16, 
3l«  18,  10**  31,  l?**  17,  hdi  is  used  in  a  peculiar  modal  sense  in 
connection  with  subjunctives,  in  which  sense  the  ro-  forms  are 
not  used.  It  seems  as  though  in  this  there  is  something  more 
than  accident.  The  remaining  instance  in  Wb.  is  hdbdi  mo  chland 
et  m  ehenesl  is  oc  f recur  ceill  Ba  ataa,  *  since  my  clan  and  my 
kuidred  came  into  being,  it  has  been  worshipping  God.*  With 
^«-  no  ro-  forms  are  found,  but  one  can  hardly  lay  very  much 
^<^ight  on  the  single  instance. 

7.  Future  and  Secondary  Future. 

^n  orthotonesis  these  tenses  are  accompanied  by  ro-  where  there 

'^an  infixed  personal  pronoun,  cf.  p.  17. 

^^  later  Irish  the  chief  change  in  the  future  is  that  a  forms 

C'^ach  on  e  forms ;  thus  hieid  becomes  hiaid  under  the  influence 

^f -^la,  cf.  WB.  VSR.  p.  49,  PH.  901.     Conversely  in  Trip.  Life, 

^*    24,  biei8   appears   for   bias,      beite  comes   to   be   used   in 

^'^'''^lative  sense,  and  a  new  form  beitit  appears,  cf.  Trip.  Life, 

^12  1.  22,  152  L  27,  110  L  15,  120  1.  17. 

a  futur    -   ^^'^'^  Hymn,  1.  15,  Atkinson  takes  biam  as  (i  subjunctive.     But  it  is 
^wtore  ^  **^dicative,  •  I  shall  be  free.*     So  in  Fel.  Oeug.,  Jan.  13,  ronbia  must  be 
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8.  SiLl]jimotiYe. 

The  uses  of  no-  and  ro-  with  the  subjunctive  mood  have  been 
treated  in  my  paper  on  the  subjunctive,  §§80  sq.  In  Ml.  6P  28 
ciabi  amnieit  is  remarkable,  cf.  ciahi  din  cope  ri  and  LU.  87'  37. 
In  the  same  phrase  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the  past  subjunctive, 
ciahed  ammet  Ml.  39*  13  (Subj.  Mood,  §  84).^  In  Ml.  43'*  1  (1.  732) 
roheth  stands  all  alone  in  a  sentence  of  this  type,  and  we  should 
probably  read  nobeth. 

In  the  1  sg.  hedmin  quoted  by  Windisch,  m  has  been  added 
as  in  the  future  hiam  VSli.,  1.  1242,  and  narham  VSR.,  1.  1179, 
from  am,  etc. 

9.  Inflxiitive. 

The  regular  form  of  the  nominative  of  the  infinitive  is  hoth^ 
"W.  hoty  hod  (from  *bhiitd).  But  mostly  both  has  been  replaced 
by  buith^  the  form  of  the  dative  and  accusative  (cf.  Zimmer,  Gott. 
Gelehrt.  Anz.,  1896,  p.  379).  A  weakened  form  bithy  bid  appears 
sometimes;  in  nebeth  the  accent  would  be  on  the  first  syllable. 
Later  beith,  bith  become  common,  and  are  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  frequently  at  all  events  the  infinitive 
had  not  the  full  accent. 

In  Ml.  44<5  6  the  infinitive  is  followed  by  an  adjective,  a  usage 
which  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  though  unfortunately  I  have  omitted 
to  note  the  references ;  one  or  two  examples  will  be  found,  WB. 
399,  PH.  905,  906. 

C.    Copula.. 
1.  Present  Indicative. 

How  the  various  constituents  which  go  to  make  up  this  part 
fit  into  one  another  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The 
forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  conjectural : — 

n. 

ammiy  ammtn,  immi 
nit  an 
condan 
no-n-dan 
*cenofan 
adib,  idibf  adi 
nit  ad 

*  The  other  except  ions  mentioned  arc  no  exceptions  at  all,  as  they  are  fo^ 
not  of  the  substantive  verb  but  of  the  copula. 


1. 

absolute 

am 

negative 

nita 

with  con-y 

etc. 

conda 

relative 

7io-n-da 

with  ce 

*cenota 

2. 

absolute 

atf  it 

negative 

*nita 
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sg. 

PI. 

with  CO  n-,  etc. 

*conda 

*condad 

relative 

no-n-da 

no-n-dad 

with  ce 

*cenota 

cenotad 

3.  absolute 

is 

it 

negative 

ni 

nitat 

with  CO  W-,  etc. 

eonidf  eondid 

condat 

negative 

conndch 

*connatat 

Tflative 

as 

attty  at 

negative 

ndd,  ndt. 

nand,  ndch 

nataty  nan 

w^ith  ee,  ma 

ceso^'maso 

ceto,  matu 

negative 

eenid,  manid 

*cenitat 

In  some  of  the  forms  there  is  a  variation  between  a  and  i*,  at  it, 

adih  idih,  ammi  immi  (if  my  emendation  be   right).      In  every 

instance  except  Ml.  108**  2  the  i  form  is  preceded  by  air.     So 

arit  Trip.  Life,  88,  1.  8,  aritih  102,  1.  9,  ar  im  siniu,  arit  fiadu 

(without  ar,  it  foimsid)  VSR.  11.  1037,  1043.     In  VSR.  it  was 

^^ngested  that  this  variation  was  due  to  confusion  of  vowels  in 

•proclitic  forms.     But  that  explanation,  besides  being  inapplicable 

in  Old  Irish,  does  not  account  for  the  distribution  of  the  forms. 

The  real  explanation  must  be  that  the  vowel  is  influenced  by 

the  palatal  timbre  of  the  foregoing  r.     In  'diritfiriansu,  it  would 

bo  in  the  very  weakest  position  between  the  secondary  and  the 

primary  accent  of  the  group,  where  the  indistinct  vowel  would  be 

particularly  open   to  the   influence  of  neighbouring  sounds.     In 

^.  108**  2  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  strayed  beyond  its  proper 

sphere;  there  is  nothing  in  the  gloss  to  suggest  corruption.     In 

'^R.  1.  1037,  huair  im  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 

tf'^»«;  in  1.   1036,  however,  uair  am  occurs.     Neither  Windisch 

^or  Atkinson  cites  from  his  texts  any  examples  of  im,  it,  idtb. 

In  the  1  pi.  by  the  usual  ammi  is  found  amminn  ammin,  cf. 
tfwjn  torsich,  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1.  178.  In  the  2  pi.  adtb  the  h  is  from 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  (Brugmann,  Grundriss,  ii,  906) ; 
itt  the  same  way  in  ammin  may  be  seen  a  similar  influence  of- 
the  ht  personal  pronoun.  Conversely  the  form  adi,  which  occurs 
*  couple  of  times  in  Wb.,  may  be  compared  with  ammi,  whether  it 
^  an  older  form  than  adib  or  whether  it  be  formed  after  ammi. 

In  the  relative  form  of  the  3  pi.  by  afa  is  found  at  (once  et  ^  if 
the  text  be  sound).    The  form  is  peculiar  to  ML,  and  it  occurs  most 

^  Is  tf^  to  be  compared  with  -det,  p.  65. 
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commonly  after  an-  '  when,'  with  which  ata  is  there  rare.  On( 
it  appears  in  a  non-relative  sense.  So  in  the  future  (11.  136< 
hat  is  used  in  Ml.  after  an-.  In  later  Irish  at  for  %t  is  commoi 
cf.  VSR.  11.  1094  sq.,  PH.  894,  WB.  361.  In  the  producticz 
of  at  more  than  one  influence  is  conceivahle.  Thus  (1)  at  (reL_ 
:  it  ss  08  :  i'«,  (2)  a  might  have  tended  to  spread  from  ammi  adi~ 
(3)  at  might  come  from  the  conjunct  -dat,  (4)  in  later  Irish  tb- 
possibility  of  confusion  of  unaccented  vowels  must  be  kept  in  mim 
Except  so  far  as  (4)  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  is  exclud< 


3 


in  the  older  language,  one  would  be  inclined  to  see  in  part  t 
influence  of  (1)  in  those  cases  where  at  is  unaccompanied  by 
but  to  assign  the  chief  importance  to  (3).     Thus  anat  would 
influenced  by  anas  and  annandat,  from  nidat  would  come  at  for 
In  Mid.  Ir.  the  extension  from  -dat  is  clearly  seen  in  cidat  *  thou 
they  are'=O.Ir.  cetu.     By  cidat  occurs  ciat  VSR.  1.  1095,  i 
which  cit  is  sometimes  corrupted  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Felire  of  Oen 

The  relative  ata  is  a  disappearing  form.  It  is  not  quoted 
VSR.  or  PH.,  and  Windisch  cites  nly  one  instance  in  which  m 
means  *  whose  are.'  ^  In  LU.  1  ha\  j  noted  tntan  ata  Idna  61*  L 
63»  45 ;  in  LU.  138»  32  at  is  relative,  as  in  Pel.,  May  7.  It  m» 
just  be  remarked  that  the  formulae  oshe  6te  (Ascoli,  ccxxi)  appea 
later  as  ue,  as^,  iU,  ati,  cf.  VSR.  11.  1097  sq.,  LL.  250»  45, 
250^  43,  LU.  88^  2,  89*  22,  95*  17,  96»  7. 

The  3  sg.  n\  at  flrst  sight  looks  like  the  simple  negative,  but 
Thurneysen,  Celt.  Zeitschr.,  i,  1  sq. ;  Idg.  Anz.,  ix,  191,  sees  in  it 
a  form  of  the  copula,  deriving  it  from  *»z«^,  *ne«^,  *ne  est.  Such 
a  copula  form  he  also  conjectures  in  nod,  nand^  ndch,^  As  to  the 
usage  of  these  latter,  ndd  and  nand*  correspond  to  as  and  asn- 
(p.  67).  But  ndt  corresponds  in  usage  to  nand,  not  to  ndd* 
Nan  is  to  be  explained  as  a  sandhi  form  of  nand  which  has  spread 
beyond  its  proper  bounds.  Ndch,  when  not  preceded  by  <?on-,  etc., 
corresponds  in  usage  to  nand.  In  later  Irish  ndch  supplants  the 
other  forms,  cf.  PH.  815 ;  in  PH.  nat  is  once  followed  by  a  noun, 
but  the  usage  is  not  the  Old  Irish  usage. 

*  Cf.  VSR.,  1.  1077,  Celt.  Zeit.,  i,  8,  and  compare  further  aaa  di  *  whose 
it  is '  Laws,  iv,  314,  do  each  besa  cethraij  ib.  336,  btsa  fu  iriu  0*Davoreii,  p.  97. 
In  Fel.  Oeng.  ata  is  common  in  the  sense  of  '  whose  are,'  probably  under  the 
influence  of  asa ;  nabdar  Hi  lochtUj  Mar.  18,  shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  possessive  pronoun. 

'  Is  it  to  be  looked  for  also  in  lastnn^  U.  918-9  ? 

*  In  Wb.  10^  26  (1.  1011)  nant  and  nadn-  stand  side  by  side. 

*  So  in  the  pi.  ndt  at  is  syntactically  equivalent  to  nandat.  Can  ndt  stand  for 
na-n-ty  a  form  corresponding  to  W.  nat  with  relative  n  ?  nand  seems  also  to 
contain  this  »,  but  the  analysis  of  these  copula  forms  is  very  uncertain. 
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The  forms  ntta,  nida,  etc.,  have  been   commonly  regarded  as 

unaccented  forms  of  -ta-f  cf.  VSR.,  p.  44  note,  KZ.  xxxv,  359. 

^^  Celt.  Zeit.  i,  4,  Thumeysen  rejects  this  explanation  altogether, 

^Dnecting  the  d  of  -da,  etc.,  with  the  d  of  cont'd;  in  Idg.  Anz., 

'^>    192,  he  admits  the  possibility  of  the   explanation   only  for 

non-relative  forms.'     His  chief  objection  is  the  voealism  of  the 

forms  'dfmy  -ded,  -^et.     As  to  these  isolated  forms  it  is  hard  to  say 

^■Jiether  the  e  is  an  earlier  stage  of  a  or  whether  it  is  a  peculiar 

representation  of  the  unaccented  vowel;  in  two  of  the  instances 

tli«  vowel  of  the  following  syllable  is  palatal.     He  also  urges 

tli«  fact  that  t  is  found  only   after   the   negative.      The   only 

ceptions  to  that  are  the  peculiar  eota  heu  Ml.  44°  11,  if  cola 

not  an  error  for  cdda  (conda),  and  the  formula  sechitaty  but 

'Ai  is  not  followed  by  d  forms ;  cenutad  may  be  explained  from 

c^nud'dad;  ndtat,  the  plural  of  ndt^  cannut  be  considered  a  real 

<?xc€ption.     If  the  foi-ms  be  of  more  than  one  origin,  they  have 

V>ecome  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 

fully.     For  the  1  and   2  sg.  -ta  we  may  with  some  assurance 

assume  that  they  came  from  -td^  -tdi,  otherwise  the  ending  wouM 

be  hard  to  explain.     The  form  -dem  is  peculiar  for  its  ending. 

Should  it  be  -den  ?     In  -did  Thurneysen  rightly  regards  the  first 

d  as  coming  from   the   other   persons;   thus  conda,  conda,  conid 

would    easily    become     conda,    conda^    condid.      From    -didf    as 

Thumeysen   has   suggested,    d   spread    to   the    subjunctive   -dip, 

Condid,  etc.,  also  took  the  place  of  conidy  etc.,  before  other  verbal 

forms,  e.g.  condidtucce,  Wb.  30*. 

Afterwards  the  1  and  2  sg.  -ta,  -da  became  -tamy  -dam,  -dat^ 
jrfter  am,  at.  Thus  the  second  glossator  in  Wb.  has  already  nitam 
forni/a.  Cf.  further  ni  dam  dtrmatach  LU.  124'  3,  indd  cretmech 
Trip.  Life,  84,  1.  7,  diandat  celiusiu  LU.  71*  11.  For  we  nicon- 
is  found,  ntjmesn  LU.  69*^  43,  niconfiu  LL.  251*  20,  nicondeit  ata 
A»  iairrhgire  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1,  181,  cf.  Felire  Oenguso,  Glossary. 
Some  exceptional  forms  are  found,  as  nim  for  nid<i  SR.  2069, 
I'L.  SI**  10,  nismor  for  ni  mdr  Ir.  Text,  ii,  2,  226.  But  these 
aro  only  occasional  vagaries.  In  LL.  95*  20  inadhfdsa  is  clearly 
^  distortion  of  inda  hedsa ;  in  this  portion  of  the  LL.  Tain  there 
^^many  monstrous  forms.  The  later  use  of  ni  with  a  plural,  e.g. 
"^  ^''^at,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  similar  use  of  is,  e.g.  is  lat  = 
^'  ^T,  tt  he. 

'    Professor  Thurnevsen  now  writes  that  he  would  derive  nit  a  from  id-. 
^liU.  Tram.  1898-9.  5 
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In  eesUf  ciasuy  mnnsu,  main,  o  is  found  only  in  Wb.  and  Sg.  Ml. 
has  also  the  later  eiasa,  massa.  For  massa  appears  later  also  mas^^ 
cf.  WB.,  PH.  The  plurals  cetu,  matu  I  have  so  far  noted  only  in 
the  Glosses.  For  eetu  appears  later  cidat,  ciat  (p.  64),  for  matUj 
masiiat  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1,  176,  massate  LU.  63*'  45,  tnastat  Wind.  s.v. 
ma.  In  the  other  persons  there  are  some  new  forms.  In  Trip. 
Life,  112,  1.  20,  eiasa  lobur,  ciasa  is  used  of  the  second  person; 
a  more  distinctive  second  person  is  massaf  Jlssid  LU.  86*  19.  Other 
forms  are  cidam  Idchsa  LL.  70*  45,  cidat  PH.  894,  cidarcomaltai 
LL.  85^  15  (for  this  formation  see  below). 

With  nimtha  ladm^  etc.  (1.  1103  sq.),  may  perhaps  be  compared 
nimda  sdthech  LU.  60^  18,  nimda  mac  62*  37. 

An  impersonal  construction  with  infixed  pronoun  has  been 
referred  to  (11.  903  sq.),  cf.  p.  39  note.  Compare  isamdmun  LU. 
65*  18,  bddnimomuiuide  'he  was  sore  afraid'  64*  11,  hidamsodgloMS^ 
hidamairdereU'Sa  d^  (so  it  should  be  corrected)  Ir.  Text,  ii,  2,  242, 
ropadatsldn  LU.  130*  17,  hadamsldnsa  130*  18,  so  perhaps  conidam 
124*  2,  16,  124^  1,  2,  6,  cf.  VSR.,  p.  42  note;  some  of  the  forms 
quoted  thei'e  have  a  plural  predicate.  In  Mid.  Ir.  isam^  isat  are 
common  forms  of  the  1  and  2  persons,  cf.  PH.  894.  In  VSR., 
p.  42  note,  reference  is  made  to  some  other  curious  forms,  the 
origin  of  which  is  pretty  clear.  Thus,  if  in  expressions  like 
nidam  sntmach,  am  was  felt  to  be  the  infixed  pronoun,  forms  like 
nidarnidain  might  easily  arise,  and  from  them  the  way  is  easy  to 
the  positive  darsldnay  ariroig.  In  atharddsachtaig,  KZ,  xxviii,  95, 
we  have  a  formation  starting  from  the  3  pi.  aty  cf.  ahtar  lia  (for 
athar  lia?  YBL.  94*  38  has  itib  lia;  perhaps  the  original  text  had 
airitib  lia)  LU.  84^  26,  batinaithrig  *  we  shall  repent'  LL.  278*  30. 
In  SR.  3574  rosaty  Stokes  is  right  in  tjiking  the  form  syntactically 
for  a  present,  cf.  nirsa  LL.  70**  7,  gernat  84*  14,  ciarsat  70^  28 
(by  ciarBO  70^  29,  in  70^  50  ciarso  is  3  sg.).  Did  these  forms 
come  from  a  wrong  analysis  of  6r8at  =  drimty  etc.,  helped  by 
association  with  preterite  forms?  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt 
simply  artificial  literary  formations. 

The  use  of  the  relative  forms  as^  atay  etc.,  has  been  discussed 
by  Pederson,  KZ.  xxxv.  With  the  fuller  material  it  is  possible 
on  some  points  to  be  more  precise. 

As  to  the  use  of  is  and  <i«,  the  general  rule  is  to  be  noted  that  if 
any  part  of  the  sentence,  except  the  subject  or  the  object  or 
adjectives  or  adverbs  of  quality,  is  brought  forward  emphatically, 

*  Did  mat  arise  in  the  first  instance  before  a  vowel,  e.g.  masi^ 
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then  non-relatiye  forms  are  used :  m  do  is  edir,  is  iarum  is 
comsainaide^  is  and  is  tualang.  Otherwise  the  relative  forms  are  used. 
The  relative  usage  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples 
(in  (tf)  the  relative  form  may  be  preceded  by  an  *  what*)  : — 

(tf)  The  relative  serves  as  the  subject :  it  hS  as  chorp  *  it  is  they 
"who  are  body,'  it  sib  ata  ehomarpi  *  it  is  you  who  are  heirs,' 
anas  maith  '  what  is  good.'  In  this  type  of  sentence  as,  etc., 
are  not  followed  by  relative  n,  and  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  following  word  (except  a  dental)  is  aspirated.  In  the 
remaining  types  n  is  inserted  and  there  is  no  aspiration. 

(i)  The  relative  refers  to  an  adjective  or  adverb  or  adverbial 
phrase  i  is  hec  as  mdo  *  it  is  little  that  it  is  greater,'  is  ind 
il  as  ferr  *  it  is  much  that  it  is  better.'  Similarly  inchruth 
as  eair  '  the  manner  that  it  is  proper,'  indent  as  comallaide 
•  the  celerity  with  which  it  is  fulfilled.' 

{e)  The  verb  is  preceded  by  conjunctions  which  take  the  relative 
form,  an,  din,  eenmithd,  deg,  fobiith,  h6re,  intain,  isindi,  lasse, 
lassani,  ol,  cf.  KZ.  xxxv,  387  sq. :  amal  as  ti-inrico  *  as  is 
worthy,'  hore  as  n-amairsssach  'because  he  is  unfaithful.' 

{d^  The  relative  form  is  used  in  oratio  obliqua :  as  n-olc  *  that 
it  is  evil.*  But  the  form  of  oratio  recta  is  often  kept,  e.g. 
rofetarsa  is  foirbthe  *  I  know  it  is  perfect,' 

Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  have  been  noted  by  Pedersen. 
He  has  not,  however,  observed  the  peculiar  position  of  hdre.  In 
giving  statistics  for  this  word  I  have  neglected  the  negative  form 
of  the  third  singular,  because  I  have  not  collected  all  the  instances 
where  h6re  is  followed  by  ni  *  is  not,'  as  it  is  often  followed  by 
^^  'not'  instead  of  by  nod  or  ndch.  In  each  case  an  example 
of  the  type  is  given,  and  then  the  total  number  of  occurrences 
iaVb.,  8g.,  andMl. 

hdre. 

NON-RELATITB   FoRMS.  RbLATIVB   FoRMB. 

^re  am  mamin-se  Wb.  4. 

^or$  at  bonus  miles  Wb.  1. 

^re  it  Mtn  Wb.    9;    Sg.   3         hdre   as   n-amairessa<:h  Wb.  5; 

(+quia2);  Ml.  1.  Sg.  8 ;  Ml.  2. 

^'  mtni  eorp  Wb.  2. 
^'^<»(fi6eaachtiy^h.  11. 


V 
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NON-RBLATIYB   FORMS.  EbLATIYB   F0SM8. 

h6r$    it    Bubditi   som   Wb.    1 ;  hu(»re  ata  comlonna  Sg.  2 ;  Ml.  1 

Sg.  1  (quia).  cf.  hdre  nandat  filii  Wb. 

hdre  is  6enrad  fil  and  Wb.  13  ;  6re  as  n-duil  foruigensat  Wb.2 

Sg.  7   (+quia   2);    Ml.    9  Ml.  4. 
(+  quia  1). 

huare  it  hd  atd  huaisUm  Ml.  1.  huare  ata  h-diili  heodai  fordin 

grat  Sg.  2 ;  Ml.  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  and  second  persons  onlj 
non-relative  forms  occur.  All  the  examples  are  from  Wb.,  bul 
in  the  one  or  two  instances  in  SR.  the  same  rule  holds.  Ii 
the  other  persons,  if  we  include  the  instances  where  hdre  is  repre- 
sented by  Lat.  *quia,'  the  proportion  of  non-relative  to  relative 
forms  is  Wb.  23  :  7  (or  over  3  :  1),  Sg.  15  :  12  (or  5  :  4),  MI. 
12  :  9  (or  4  :  3).  Thus  it  is  clear  that  in  the  later  Glosses  the 
relative  forms  are  on  the  increase.  In  the  extra-presential  parts, 
whore  there  are  separate  relative  forms,  hdre  is  used  only  with 
these. 

With  amal  the  non-relative  forms  are  infrequent.     In  Wb.  w 
find  it  in  amal  is  i  I6u^  a  translation  of  '  sicut  in  die '  (but  amal  c 
11.   991    sq.),  and    in    the    periphrastic  amal  is  tre  bar  tabirt- 
ronbia-ni  indocbdl  (but  amal  as  11.  986  sq.).      From  Sg.  I  ha 
no  instance  of  the  non-relative  form.      In  Ml.   amal  translati 
*  ut,    uelut*   is  thrice  followed   by   is   (11.   891   sq.)   (but   by 
11.   992  sq.),   is  is  four  times  found  in   periphrasis  (11.   890    i 
(but  as  11.  985  sq.) ;  more  strange  is  amal  it  da  lebur  Jichet, 

The  only  other  conjunction  ^  that  I  have  noted  with  both  fa 
is  fobith,  and  the  instances  are  few ;  the  non-relative  forms  wil 
found  11.  892  sq.,  the  relative  1.  994.      Otherwise  there  are  < 
a  few  examples  of  i#,  it  where  as,  ata  might  have  been  looked 
One  is  is  m6  is  periculosius  Acr.  29;  the  others  are  Wb.  2 
where  the   restoration  nitat  huili  it  foirbthi  is   certain,   and 
sualchi  and  it  foihi  Wb.  29*  29.     The  confusion  of  as  and 
later  Irish  may  be  seen  in  VSR.,  11.  1070  sq. 

With  the  non-relative  forms  am,  at^  is,  etc.,  the  relativ 
never  used.     With  relative  forms  it  is  sometimes  omitted 


*  olisametn^    quot^    bv    Pedersen,    KZ.    ixxv,    388,    has    become 
conjunction.     But  in  the  Velire  ol  is  regularly  followed  by  non-relatiTe 
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in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules  it  might  have  heen  expected ; 

in  isolated  instances  there   is   always  the  possibility  of   scribal 

error.  With  amal  m  as  a  formal  translation  of  *  tamquam '  and  the 

hke,  it  is  regularly  omitted ;  the  only  exception  is  amal  as  h-di 

Sg.  9Mly  where  it  is  preceded  by  amal  hith   do  choiuain^   and 

where  it  may  have  been  less  of  a  purely  formal  rendering.     In 

periphrasis   it   is   sometimes    omitted    in   Ml.   in    oratio    ohliqua 

(11.977  sq.),  twice  after  amal  (11.  989  sq.);  in  Wh.  19»»  12,  Mtms, 

M  Federsen  has  already  pointed  out,  is  in  all  probability  an  error 

for  s-jfMf .     The  other  instances  are  sporadic :    in  chruth  as  coir 

7  « inrice  Wb.  1^  \,  fib  as  deg  ropridehad  Wb.  23'  23,  miit  as  do 

9tnierihund  Sg.   112»  2   (but   cf.   Sg.  3^   30),    intan  as    do  gnim 

Sg.  59*  16,    <M    ehomsuidigthe    (leg.    eomsuidigthe)    Sg.    209**    9, 

^t  as  aeeomolta   Sg.  18*  1,  huare  as   dliged  Ml.  54'  5,    intan 

s»  sithreeh  Ml.  93*  23,  httare  as   in   deacht  fodaraithminedar  Ml. 

^^  5  (it  is  a  wide  generalization  from  a  single   instance  when 

Pedersen  says  that  n  is  omitted  before  the  article).     In  extra- 

presential  relative  forms  n  is  not  written  in   hete  gentilia  Sg. 

33*  16.    With  oUodin,  which,  as  Pedersen  has  remarked,  is  an 

^^tificial  rendering  of  the  Latin  relative,  as  with  the  usual  «», 

^he  relative  n  is  not  used,  nor  does  it  appear  with  ndch  or  with 

^l  (if  it  he  not  infixed,  cf.  p.  64).     Further,  it  is  absent  in 

^  '  since '  =  d  <w  (in  LU.  20'  23  it  is  written  oas). 


2.    Preterite. 

The  division  of  the  copula  forms  is  not  altogether  parallel  to 

^e  division  of  the  forms  of  the  substantive  verb.      This  is  because 

^e  distinction  of  orthotonesis  and  enclisis  has  no  place  in  the 

copula.    At  most  the  copula  forms  have  only  a  secondary  accent, 

And  this  secondary  accent  is  lost  when  the  copula  is  preceded  by 

^^J  closely  connected    particle,    whether   that    particle    usually 

causes  enclisis  or  not.     Thus  we  have  ropo  mdithj  but  both  nirbo 

m^ith  and  clarho  mdith.     In  such  forms  as  annarobsa  bithe,  conrupu 

la  Lia^  lasinrubu  maith  in  ML,  the  full  form  has  been  analogically 

restored. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  other   points   it  will  be   well 
to  dispose  of  two  special  uses. 

^^  We  have  already  remarked,  there  are  no  special  forms  for 
we  imperfect  indicative  of  the  copula.     In  this  imperfect  sense 
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ha  is  used;  the  imperfect  sense  can  be  detected  with  certainty 
only  from  the  proximity  of  other  imperfects ;  compare  hore  ha 
6  Dia  dofoided  (preterite)  with  ha  inna  ellueh  atarimtis  (imperfect). 
A  good  example  of  the  imperfect  use  of  ha  is  LTJ.  69'  30,  irUan 
notheiged  tar  carrce  noscarad  a  Uth  olatliu,  intan  ha  riid  eonrictU 
affrissi  *when  he  went  over  stones  one  half  of  him  would  part 
from  the  other,  when  it  was  smooth  they  would  come  together 
again,'  cf.  60^  10,  12,  72*  18,  23,  and  in  the  Glosses  Wb.  15*  20, 
Ml.  30'  3,  62'  13,  91*  6,  96'  6,  Sg.  186^  4.  Cf.  also  haiir 
Ml,  gO"*  19,  hasa  'I  used  to  be'  LL.  343*  58  (cf.  below, 
p.  80).  As  the  corresponding  negative  we  should  expect  n\po. 
From  the  Glosses  I  have  no  clear  instance,  but  cf.  LU.  60**  29 
niho  moo  in  hand  oldas  a  chele  '  one  stroke  was  not  greater  than 
another.' 

Ba,  nipo  are  used  in  a  peculiar  modal  sense,  cf.  Gramm.  Celt.* 
496,  VSR.,  p.  48,  Subjunctive  Mood  §  43.  The  instances  in 
the  Glosses  will  be  found  above,  11.  1248  sq.,  1294  sq.  The 
regular  negative  is  nipo\  nirho  I  have  noted  only  LU.  60'  36. 
The  forms  are  identical  with  the  forms  of  the  indicative,  note 
in  particular  the  1  sg.,  1.  1243,  and  the  idiom  is  to  be  compared 
with  W.  ponyd  oed  Uwn  y  titheu  Red  Book,  246,  6,  etc.,  Lat. 
melius  erat,  etc.,  Gr.  koKou  ^v,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  ropo,  nirhoy  nipOy  and  ropu,  nirhu, 
nipu  occur.  The  a  forms  are  found  only  in  Wb. ;  the  u  forms 
rarely  in  the  chief  body  of  glosses  in  Wb. ;  in  fo.  33  sq.,  where 
the  glosses  are  from  another  hand,  the  u  forms  are  regular,  as 
they  are  in  Ml.  and  Sg.  Cf.  also  nirhommar  Wb.  by  rohummar 
Ml.  In  later  Irish  both  o  and  u  are  found,  and,  if  my  observations 
be  accurate,  a  is  more  common  than  u. 

In  ropOy  rohof  the  frequent  spelling  with  /?,  whether  the  form 
be  non- relative  or  relative,  shows,  as  Pedersen  has  observed,  that 
the  h  was  not  a  spirant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  nirho  the  h  is 
shown  to  have  been  a  spirant  both  by  the  orthography  and  by 
the  later  history  of  the  form  :  nirto,  wirJ,  nir.  For  this  a  probable 
explanation  can  be  suggested.  Zimmer  long  ago  pointed  out 
(Kelt.  Stud.,  ii,  129  sq.)  that  the  copula  forms  roho,  etc.,  come 
from  those  of  the  substantive  verb  robdi,  etc.  Thus  roho  nirho 
come  from  rohdi  nlrdhoi,  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  rule  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  had  not  yet  come 
into  operation.  Similarly  ciarpsa  nirhsa  may  be  explained  from 
cia  robd'say  ni-rnta-na. 
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The  forms  ha  and  -ho  correspond  to  one  another,  cf.  nipo  udih  act 
U  0  apsatalib  Wb.  13»  20,  nibo  comitedi  d6  acht  ha  Uicthi  1*  12. 
Ba  is  used  absolutely  and  also  along  with  certain  conjunctions, 
kffi,  ku0y  iarsindi,  any  intain ;  -ho  follows  particles  that  take  the 
enclitic  form  of  the  verb,  e.g.  nipo,  com-ho,  diam-ho ;  it  also 
accompanies  ce,  da  Hhough.'  In  the  prose  of  LU.  Tain, 
pp.  55-77'  (I  have  noted  only  the  occurrences  in  the  prose) 
this  rule  is  still  strictly  observed  (except  ropa  58'  12) ;  in  WB. 
pp.  396-7,  the  exceptions  are  not  numerous.  In  later  Irish  the 
two  forms  tended  to  become  confused,  chiefly  probably  because  the 
atonic  vowels  fell  together  in  pronunciation.  To  ha  were  formed 
analogically  some  other  persons  1  sg.  ham  Wind.  396,  3  pi.  hat  VSR. 
1442;  hanua  LU.  16'  43,  LL.  343**  44,  may  be  a  direct  transformation 
of  i«a,  which  in  LL.  343^  43  becomes  hasam,  like  ropsam  below. 

According  to  Pedersen,  KZ.  xxxv,  325,  the  Mod.  Ir.  preterite 
comes  from  the  0.  Ir.  praesens  secundarium  had.  What  he 
means  by  the  praesens  secundarium  is  not  clear;  had  in 
0.  It.  is  either  past  subjunctive  or  secondary  future;  it  is 
not  past  indicative.  The  question  could  satisfactorily  be  settled 
only  by  tracing  the  formation  down  from  the  0.  Ir.  period 
to  the  present  day.  I  will  only  give  here  one  or  two 
cases  where  I  have  met  with  had  written  for  ha :  is  and  had 
<%  la  Fergus  hith  Conculaind  in-Delga  LU.  68'  7  (for  the  usual 
h  Mg\  hdd  chumma  ramaltsat  ( =  0.  Ir.  ha  cumme  rondommaltatar) 
lU.  124''  3,  corthe  noeldantais  intan  had  maidm  n-tmairic,  card 
i^earnd)  immorro  fochertUis  intan  had  n-orgain  LU.  86**  42  (in 
an  interpolated  explanation),  dochuaidsium  turiM  had  sia  LL.  69'  5 
(where  had  might  have  come  from  negative  sentences  like  ni  lotdr 
si  hud  sire  LU.  24'  5). 

In  the  1  sg.  the  pronominal  -sa  has  become  part  of  the  verbal 
form  (p.  49).  The  only  exception  is  Ml.  49''  13,  where  romsa 
w  followed  by  rom.^  This,  again,  is  the  starting-point  of  new 
formations.  Like  so  many  other  of  the  first  persons  singular  of 
the  copula,  ropsa  takes  on  by  analogy  an  m  and  becomes  ropsam 
^H.  903  (cf.  hasam  above) ;  to  this  is  formed  a  2  sg.  ropsat  ib., 
^rhsat  SR.  1318,  intan  ropsat  gilla  LL.  343^  53,  and  a  3  pi.  rapsat 
Ui.  82"  1,  cersat,  darsat  PH.  904. 

The  most  diflScult  point  in  the  preterite  is  the  discrimination 
^f  the  forms  with  and  without  ro-.     I  find  it  impossible  to  lay 

^  Cf.  bdga  mace  la  maccUy  hafer  la  Jim,  LU.  114*  32. 
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down  any  precise  rules  for  the  use  of  the  two  sets  of  forms.  For 
example,  what  difference  of  meaning  is  there  hetween  hore  ropo 
CO  failti  tuccad  and  hdre  ha  6  Dta  dofoidedy  or  between  geinti  narho 
plebs  Dei  and  napo  chenM  domsa  ?  But  though  it  is  impossible  to 
state  any  hard  and  fast  rules,  certain  kinds  of  sentence  show 
a  clear  preference  for  one  form  or  the  other.  To  make  this 
evident,  I  give  below  the  instances  of  the  3  sg.  arranged  in  order 
from  Wb.,  Sg.,  and  Ml.  The  distribution  in  the  other  persons 
can  easily  be  seen  from  the  lists,  pp.  33-7.  To  see  whether  the 
later  language  throws  any  light  on  the  usage,  I  have  also  examined 
the  prose  portions  of  the  LU.  Tain,  pp.  55-77.  In  the  following 
lists  I  have  excluded  instances  that  are  clearly  imperfect : — 


(a)   ropo  )(  ba. 


Wb. 


ropo 

ropo    tocomracht    linn    huid    t 

m-hethu  14^  24. 
ropo  sckth  linn  uiuere  14^  26. 
roho  diliu   linn   detkiden    dibit i 

14*  13. 
ropo  sdith  lihsi  6n  23*  11. 
ropo  thrdg  hiss  ar  m-huith  fo 

mdm  pectho  21**  5. 
rupu  accuhur  l^i  etargne  33'  1 1 . 
ropo  fochonn  gnhno  don  peccad 

a  n-irgaire  3*^  23. 
ropo  thol  dond  athir  mo   thooi 

W  13. 
ropo  ainm  dtiihsi  imo  uile  9^  29. 
ropo  irlam  soehide  and  do  chretim 

W  29. 
ropu  accus  has  dd  23*  12. 


seek  ropo  Uir  s6n  21*  19, 
ar  ropo  eola  som  7ia  huile  fetar- 
laice  30c  17. 


ba. 


ar  ha  hihda  hdis  leusom  (perhaps 
ipf.)  l**  19. 


ha  apdal  cid  Moysi  32*  14. 

ar  ha  habcns  humanum  genus 
sub  dominatu  suo  (ipf.  ?) 
3»  1. 

seek  hafoirhthe  a  iress  sidi  1 9'  11 . 

ar  ha  foirhthe  hires  do  mathar 
29*  13. 
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ropo. 

ruhu  fer  torn  muintire  33^  5. 
rupu  ti  arreilic  33»  22. 
robo  iuibn  24^  22. 


ba. 


rope  (rel.)  infolgithe   irrunaih 

diuinitatis  21«  22. 
intiropo  magister  prius  13'  12. 
a9ruhartatar  rombo  dtseijful  sam 

cpstal  IS**  1. 


«»w/  romho  marl  lesu  don  hiuth 

w  \h^  25. 
emal  rmbo  chuimse  la  Dia  22'  2. 
amal  rombo  ainmnetach  26**  7. 
ami  rombo  foirblhe  Crist  26*»  16. 
otnal  rombo  thol  do  ddtntb  24^  4. 
tntan  ropo  mithich^ lasinn  athir 

nemde  19*  7. 
iniain  rombo  mithig  ^m  31»  10. 
^or$  rombu  thoissech   na  fecia 

33»  20. 
^re  romho  8ollicite  30'  7. 
hdn  ropo  co  failti  tuccad  2\^  26. 


act  ha  la  amtresschu  9^  1 7. 
ha  contra  spem  dd  epert  2^  24. 
ha  in  mortem  3'  8. 
ntpo  udt'h    act    ha   6  apsatalih 

13»  20. 
arha  mutcuts  atroillUset  4°  14. 


dotnenar-sa  ha  marh  pecead  3®  26. 
ha  n-dilmain  do  airhert  huith 

W  14. 
da  leinn  ha  firinne  31*^  5. 


huare  ba  mac  Di  SS^  6, 


hore  ha  6  Dia  dofoided  32**  14. 


Sg. 


ropu. 

robu  Qnjm  dosom  148'  6. 
robu  Jrechdairc  riam  153**  5. 
robu  Mmlid  rohdi  203**  5. 


fuia  rohhu  digaim  ind  f.  17*  5, 
de^  rondtu  icndarc  dd  148*  6. 


ba. 

ar  ha  hes  lasuidih  (ipf.  ?)  4'  9. 
ar  hd  firianu  Aeneas  43'  1. 
ar  hd   fio   factus   dogeni  prius 

185**  4. 
an'i  ha  choitchen  50'  3. 
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Ml. 


ropn. 
rohu  macMad  leo  46*  17. 

ropu  thol  leo  ade[nu~\m  in[na\ 

eloine  tin  TV  2. 
rohu  f err  leu  huith  hi  leith  Duaid 

87M. 
ruhuferr  lat  comaidech  ( =  comai- 

techt)  du  Atsaraih  72**  18. 
rohu  maith  leu  huith  hi  Caldea 

lOS**  8. 
rohd  m6r  a  homun  liumsa  96*  10. 
rohu  frithorcon  doih  a  n-etars" 

earad  124^  6. 
rohu  hiihsdinmech  doih  du  gres 

90«  27. 
airis  suidiu  rohu  thir  tairhgeri 

130°  18. 
rohu  mou  de  int  erchot  61°  8. 
M    airi    inso    rohu    immaircide 

14*4. 
air  ruhu  latharthae  32°  2. 
rohu  foirctlie  (rel.  ?)  111^  27. 


rohu  «i  a  ciall  95*  9. 


I 


rohu  du  thahernacuil  rohu  ainm 

s6n  100^  12. 
nanni    rohu    thol   do   d^  frith' 

oircnih  33*  18. 
nanni  rohu  accuhur  leu  54*  9. 
dun  gnim  rohu   accuhur  lat  du 

forhu  50°  14. 


ba. 

ha  droso  sin  la  aithrea  (ipf.  ?) 

136*  5. 
ha  samlid  a  n-doire  leu  84°  9. 


hd  hrdn  do  suidih  m^aicsiu  (prob. 

ipf.,  cf.  86^  6)  44°  6. 
sech   ha  degedhart  6n  in  Lege 

(ipf.  ?)  87»»  8. 
is  du  suidih   ha  inhesa  (ipf.  ?) 

31^  12. 
ha  cumduhart  inMaste  43**  20. 
sechis  ha  irom  foraih  s6n  34**  12. 
ha    erchoitech    n  -  doih    toimtiu 

35^  23.      * 
sech  ha  indeilhhir  doihsomfochaid 

D(B^1^  15. 
ha  fercach  som  fri  suide  58°  6. 
ha    glas   7    ha    tentide   a   sliah 

96^  17. 
ha  fomraid  a  hellrae  sid^  53**  3. 
hd  infeiti2%''  17. 
hafri  aicned  129**  8. 
ha  hed  a  n-6inhiad  97**  8. 
ha  hed  a  n-gnim  som  molad  DaB 

24*4. 
ha  fou  jachartar  som  64'  10. 

in  fer  truagsa  ha  lugae  leu  US''  5, 
am  ha  huthi  ar  thuus  29*  8. 
ani  ha  eperthi  do  suidih  46*  11. 
am  ha  immaircide  73**  17. 
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ropu.  ba. 

-Emu  ruhu  thoissech  63^  6. 

tsed  asbirtis  ha  madae  dam  1 06**  3. 

rofitir  side  ha  Dia  conrairltio 

58°  6. 
^mdl   robu    (leg.    romhu)    thol 

doib  64*  34. 
«»m/  rombu  riil  damsa  1 1 3**  4. 
huare  rmhu  immaircide  2**  6. 
^uare  rmhu   suidigthe    ind    ic 

h!uin  ioiom  %  n-Dia  18**  20. 

AwtfTtf  rmhu  amfahar  59*  14. 

^Mare  rmhu  m6r  dorat  136"  11. 

uindi  roM  foraithmitech  1 22*»  7. 

iarsindi  ha  teipirsnige  129**  5. 

iarsmdi    ha   mane   much    riam 

2r  4. 
lose  ha  mimfora  menmuin  89^  7. 
amha  n-indrisse  18°  14. 
amha  n-dtuscartae  19°  15. 
amha  totmse  25*  18. 
amha  taireide  27°  20. 
amha  cloithe  32**  2. 
flwJa  foite  34°  9. 
flwia  foircthe  35**  6. 
flwJa  foiUichthe  91*  5. 
0y7<&0  cocuihstd  32^  21. 
a;?{^a  saihsacart  Alchimus  an^ 

75**  3. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Tain  ha  is  almost  the  universal  form, 
cf.  Sb^  2,  56^  14,  57*  26,  58*  35,  58^  8,  59*  4  {mtan  ha),  59*  35, 
^9' 36,  59"  16  (intan),  59'>  44,  60*  18,  60"  1,  60"  2,  60"  15,  61*  37, 
^2'  12  (daig),  62*  26,  62"  25,  62"  40,  63*  25,  63*  41,  64*  2,  64*  29 
i^Mil  leu),  64"  18,  64"  23  {hd  idth  lau),  65*  8,  65*  30  (Ja  mela 
H  65"  19  {hair  ha  %  n-gaiaih  dohertatar),  69"  19,  69"  22  {ha  sath 
^  ^frgui  anisin),  70»  9,  70"  15  {ha  diliu  latss),  71»  40,  71"  5, 
^2"  44,  73*  39,  40,  42.  Itopo  is  very  rare:  ' rofess,^  or  Ailill, 
^^06  dard  { =  dom)  niad  7  ropo  rig  rkanada  59"  24  ;  roho  din 
1  ^^ttu  diarfeih  7  ar  n-indili,  ropo  imdegail  cacha  slahra  dun  61*  6  ; 
0  ropu  tromda  7  ropo  lenamnach  int  aidech  69*  1 1  ;  iss  eseom  ropo 
^Uaek  69»  28,  cf.  58*  12 ;  cSin  roho  heo  74*  26. 


arrohu  (leg.    arrombu)    lintae 

25«  16. 
arrombu  midigthe  48*  6. 
,arrombu  ercheltae  53"  14. 
arrmh  %nn  Dia/rissom  62"  22. 
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{b)  -rbo  )(  -po. 


Wb. 


-rbo. 

nirho  sdr  leu  ar  coMsine  19'  1. 
nirho  occur  lat  29**  9. 

nirho  mehul  less  mo  charatrad 

30' 6. 
nirhu  aithrech  limsa  16^  6. 
nirho  mehul  dosom  epert  16^  19. 
nirho  dis  muntaire  21^  12. 
nirho  mraithem  32**  15. 
nirhu  ehoimdiu  33'  5. 
nirhu  ddinect  cen  deacht  15**  16. 
nirho  chuit  eperte  24*^  5. 
IB    cuit    eshicuil  nirho    sirhads 

32M. 


nirhu  fads  foruigini  13^  7. 

geinti  narho  plebs  Dei  4**  3. 
corhu  icen  a  comalnad  32°  17. 
ciarhu  minimus  et  ciarho  abor- 
tibus  13^  8. 

cinirho     etruih     robammar  -  ni 

24°  22. 
h6re  narho  hae  la  ludau  5^  12. 
hdre  narho  lour  linn  24^  20. 
h6re  nirhu  foirhthe  33^  4. 


-po. 

niho  mdr  a  vf^-hrig  linn  18**  10. 
nipo  accohor  lassinfer  nopridchad 

suide  13' 20. 
nipu  accohor  kiss  14'  22. 

nipo  choim\diless']  lessfrinn  4^  1 2. 
nipo  irgnae  co  ianic  lex  3'  1 . 
nipu  imdu  do  in  mann  1 6*^  25. 
nipo  lohur  a  hires  2°  25. 
nipu  lugu  a  ehuit  sidi  1 6^  26. 
nipu  immacus  intaidrias  18*^  5. 
nipu  lihai  int  6rd  so  9^  17. 


nipo  dia  airchissecht  4*  21. 
nipo  udih  13'  20. 
niho  ar  scire  mdidme  17*  13. 
nihu  ar  chuingid  for  set  24**  7. 
nip    ar   irlaimi  far   cursogtha 

26*'  23. 
nipu  nach  derninnse  8'  5. 
nipo  foohetoir  {?)  dorat  4**  35. 
nip  ar  maid  rosnuicc  5**  3. 
napo  clieneel  domsa  5'  14. 

ciaho  lohur  oc  tecmallad  16*  26. 
cepu  fri  aictied  quod  dictum  est 

2°  25. 
ce^ued  adroillitset  4°  35. 
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8g. 


-rbii. 

nirbu  cognomen  31^  22. 
quasi   dixifiset    nirbu    lit-    ode 

ecnatte  5^  6. 
nirbu  Idnfalid  42''  7. 
ntrhu  Idnbrdn  42*  8. 


•bu. 


Ml. 


-rbu. 

nirbu  lour  leutom  huaduguth  dih 

33«  13. 
nirbu  t&ratMe  Um  34^  1 7. 
nirbu  chuman  leu  andorigeni  Dia 

124^  6. 
nirbu  mou  leu  hrkg  a  tohai  92**  6. 
nirbu  tain  mo  brig  leu  88^  4. 
nirbu  cumachtach  »om  72^  6. 
nirbu  inuUt  46<'  19. 
nirbu  foirbtke  a  n-iras  97**  2. 
nirbu  samlaid  96n  dotbsom  90*^  27. 
nirbu  eenfuthoreuin  iruim  dunaih 

IJgiptaedih  63»»  7. 
nir^M  rAow  i?ofr  dorraUat  11 3**  7. 

ani    ndrbu    dilmain    du   gahail 
60*  13. 


c<mrubu  chrin  99*  2. 

conropu  la  Dia  67*  9. 

corrobu  bee  du  essarcnaih  furo- 

eUimarsa  13P  12. 
eonnarbu  huain  ddib  100*  3. 


Auare  narhu  derachtae  18**  18. 


-bu. 


nihu  gnath  du  suidih  123"*  3. 
nibu  in  eidn  riam  32^  17. 


nihu   fua     reir    feain     hoisom 
U^  13. 


ctd   arnahu    son    inchoissised 

56*  13. 
conepertis      nadmbu     choir  (?) 

136^  4. 
nambu  tressa  53**  6. 


connabu    aceobur    Hum    biad 

127°  13. 
ciabu  olc  24"^  12. 
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-rbu. 
annarhu    buidech   som   40**    10, 

146»  1. 
anarbu  thurgahthae  86"^  14. 
lasinruhu  ehumtahart  102"*  4. 
lasinruhu  maith  131**  11. 


-bu. 


diamhu  thdbarthi  ermitiu  feid  7 
imhu  ehoir  frecur  eiil  J)d 
22*  4. 


corho  meftc  73'  41. 
eonnarho  eter  ho  60**  33. 
conndrho  lethiu  59*  38. 


LIT.  Tain. 

nhrho  chuman  lais  dal  a  daltai 

60**  22. 
nirho  maith  Usside  teoht  72^  30. 
nirho  sdm  d6ih  58^  11. 
nirho  tiid  dosom  6n  65'  4. 
nirho  lattu  tollem  icraite  62'  36.         nipu  anfiliu  dd  69^  29. 

nipu  Man  iarain  guin  60*  40. 
nihu  dirsan  duit  (?)  67'  80. 
nipu  samlaid  domar/ds  69^  39. 
nipu  du  thir  d6  a  fuiree  doHgni 

60'  43. 
combo    mdir    hiolu    midehuaich 
59'  39,   cf.  59'  41,    63*  87, 
71' 42,  71»»  17,  74'  24  (bis), 
76*'  17,  77'  42,  43. 
eomho  assa  earpat  fesiin  dosheri 

58»»8. 
eomho  uleha  hdi  lais  74^  40. 
combo  hed  domuined  cdch  (ipf.) 

74^  39. 
eid  diamho  maith  61^  8. 
diambo  cheli  GS"^  12,  71' 21. 
imbo  bio    (whether  he   lived) 
73^  34. 

As  to  robo  and  ha,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  conjunctions 
prefer  robo.  Thus,  amal  is  always  accompanied  by  robo^  and  for 
the  most  part  also  hore,  similarly  intain,  but  there  are  only 
a  couple  of  instances ;  an  is  followed  by  both ;  the  occurrences  of 
other  similar  conjunctions  are  too  few  to  draw  any  inferences  from 
thorn.  Otherwise  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  seems  to  depend, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  on  the  form  of  the  predicate.     Thus, 


diarbo  chociU  68'  16. 
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in  expressions  like  ropo  scith  linn^  ropo  is  the  regular  form ;  ou 
the  other  hand,  when  the  predicate  is  a  prepositional  phrase, 
e.g.  ha  6  ap»ataltb,  ha  is  commonly  used.  In  Wb.  ropo  is  used  in 
sentences  like  ruhu  fer  som  muntaire  (so  in  oratio  obliqua,  romho 
ieseipul  som  apstal) ;  Ml.  has  ha  fer  each  som  fri  snide,  but  the 
form  of  sentence  is  not  quite  the  same.  Where  the  predicate  is 
a  simple  adjective  ha  is  preferred.  In  periphrasis,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  few  instances,  ropo  is  found  where  rohdi 
follows,  rohu  samlid  rohdiy  otherwise  ha.  In  relative  sentences 
Wh.  has  ropOy  but  there  are  only  two  instances ;  in  Ml.  the  usage 
is  much  the  same  as  in  non- relative  sentences.  The  general 
impression  conveyed  is  that  ropo  is  somewhat  more  emphatic 
than  ha.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  ropo  tends  to  give  place  to 
ha.  In  Ml.  ha  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  Wb.,  and  in  the 
Tain  Bo  Cuailnge  ha  is  almost  the  universal  form,  cf.  also  YSR., 
pp.  52,  53. 

We  come  now  to  -rho,  -po.  In  Wb.  somewhat  of  the  same 
distinction  may  be  observed  as  between  ropo  and  ha.  Thus,  with 
a  prepositional  predicate,  e.g.  nipo  udih,  -po  is  regular.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  predominance  of  -rho  in  phrases  like  nirhu  occur 
U^  is  not  so  pronounced  as  that  of  ropo.  Further,  where  the 
predicate  is  a  simple  noun  nkrho  seems  to  be  preferred,  where 
the  predicate  is  a  simple  adjective  nipo.  In  periphrasis  we  have 
nhrbu  fads  foruighii,  but  nip  ar  maid  rosnuico.  After  cia  we  find 
cinirho  etruih  rohammar-ni  like  rohu  samlid  rohdi,  but  cepu^d 
adroillisset.  With  h6re,  nirho,  ndrho  are  constant.  Otherwise  the 
occurrences  are  too  isolated  for  any  certain  deductions.  From 
Sg.  little  is  to  be  learned,  as  there  are  only  four  examples,  all  of 
nirhu.  But  the  tendency  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  so  clearly 
f^een  in  Ml.,  namely,  for  -rhu  to  extend  itself  at  the  expense  of  -pu. 
In  the  LU.  Tain  at  first  sight  -rho  seems  to  prevail,  but  on  closer 
observation  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  examples  of  -po  are 
in  the  combinations  comho,  diamho,  imho.  Unfortunately  examples 
of  such  combinations  are  rare  in  the  Glosses,  but  in  Ml.  we  have 
diambu,  imhu,  and  the  Tain  indicates  that  at  one  time  -ho  was 
here  the  favourite  form.  Afterwards  combo,  diamho,  etc.,  made 
way  for  corho,  diarho,  etc.,  cf.  VSR.,  11.  1402  sq.  {combo  occurs 
only  once,  ib.  L  1352). 

In  the  other  persons  the  ro-  forms  seem  to  be  more  prevalent, 
but  the  small  total  of  occurrences  makes  it  impossible  to  speak 
with    much  certainty ;   the  reader  must  judge  for  himself.      In 
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the  1  8g.  the  forms  haaay  nipna  occur  a  good  many  times  in  the 
Tecosca  Cormaic,  LL.  343"*,  cf.  LU.  1 14*  22 :  nipsa  chu-ga  gahdla  Its, 
lata  chu'Sa  gahdla  uis;  nipaa  ehaiL-aa  cruihin  aurehailly  hdna 
ck'Sa  camnart  do  ch<ymlond,  etc.,  cf.  11.  29,  etc. ;  here  hasa 
nipsa  might  have  an  imperfect  sense,  as  Cuchulinn,  in  speaking 
of  his  past  prowess,  U.  6  sq.,  uses  imperfects.  In  this  person 
Windisch  and  Atkinson  cite  only  forms  with  ro-.  In  the  Saltair 
na  Eann  in  the  3  pi.  -hatar,  -htar  is  frequent,  roptar  rare,  cf. 
PH.  905. 

3.    Fatnre  Indi^atiyt. 

Of  the  1  sg.  there  is  no  example  in  the  Glosses.  Later  we  find 
ham  VSR.  1.  1243,  PH.  900,  nipam  LU.  .52^  15,  which  might 
come  from  an  O.Ir.  ha.  But  there  is  also  a  form  hiam  {htam  sder 
Hy.  iv,  8,  hiam  cu-sa  LU.  61*  9,  hiam  iigerna  SR.  855),  the  relation 
of  which  to  ham  is  not  clear.  Can  there  have  heen  two  forms  in 
O.Ir.,  hia  absolutely,  but  ha  after  particles,  eomha,  etc.  ?  In  the 
2  sg.  there  is  also  an  absolute  form  hia,  hia  sldn  LU.  44^  33.  In 
later  Irish  -ha  appears  as  -hat,  PH.  900. 

In  the  relative  form  of  the  3  sg.  hen  is  the  older  form,  has  is 
a  weakening  of  it.  In  SR.  has  alone  is  found,  cf.  PH.  901.  For 
the  3  pi.  am  hat  «-,  cf.  p.  64. 

In  the  1  pi.  hemmi,  himmi,  and  hamt  represent  various  staijea 
of  weakening.  Of  this  form  I  have  noted  no  example  in  Middle 
Irish.     In  the  2  pi.  het/n  mairh  appears,  SR.  1232. 


4.    Secondary  Future. 

In  the  3  sg.  hed  is  used  absolutely,  -had  when  ro-  or  a  particle 
ni,  etc.,  precedes.  For  hed  afterwards  had  appears,  cia  de  had  /err 
LU.  62''  44,  cia  de  had  assu  lat  69*  26. 


6.    Present  Sabjanctlye. 

Of  the  1  sg.  an  additional  example  will  be  found  LU.  61**  6, 
acht  ropa  airderc-sa.  Liter  ha  becomes  ham  VSR.  1178  sq.  In 
the  2  sg.  for  ha  afterwards  appears  hat  WB.  391-2,  PH.  900. 
In  the  3  sg.  the  usual  form  is  -p.  Before  this  ro-  is  prefiiLed 
after  acht,  which  is  regularly  accompanied  by  ro-  (Subjunctive 
Mood,  §§  48,  94),  after  con-  (ib.  §  96),  and  in  wishes  rop  Hy,  i, 
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ptnm,  LU.  6P  31   (cf.  Subj.  Mood,  §§  18,  88);   also  in  the 

sense  of   'must    be'    Laws   iy,   334,  U.    12    sq.      With    arim 

mtrmp  may  be  compared  dtam  <  if  it  be,'  Laws,  iv,  314,  U.  4-8, 

338  bottom.     The  form  -dip  (after  the  analogy  of  the  indicative 

'My  p.  65)  is  found  after  aran-  (by  arimp)  in-  *  whether '  and 

whf.    In  Tfrechdn's  notes  1 1  it  appears  also  after  nd-,  nadip  rubeoc^ 

ludip  romdr  by  nap  Ir.  Text,  ii,  2.  208,  nab  WB.  392 ;   PH.  has 

Mfoi.    In  ropo,  ho  Thumeysen,  Idg.  Anz.,  ix,  would  see  this  ^p 

along  with  the  -o  which  appears  in  eeso,  masOj  and  he  is  doubtless 

right  in  potting  along  with  these  forms  roho  *or,'  for  which, 

p.  34  note,  I  had  already  suggested  a  subjunctive  origin.     The 

only  other  instance  of  this  subjunctive  form  that  I  have  noted 

90  fax  \i  his  nipu  A^cw  a  '  perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary,' 

LU.  6P  36. 

In  the  3  sg.  relative  has  is  a  weakening  of  hes,  which  afterwards 
becomes  the  usual  form,  cf.  WB.,  PH.  901  (where  future  and 
8Qbjuncti?e  forms  are  mixed  up  together).  So  in  the  pi.  heta  is 
weakened  to  haia ;  of  these  plural  forms  I  have  no  instances  from 
the  later  Uterature. 

6.    Past  Subjunctive. 

Here  ro-  is  rare.  It  is  found  once  after  act  *  provided  that ' 
and  once  after  con-  *  until,'  with  both  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ro-  is  regular. 

In  the  3  sg.  appear  hed  and  had ;  the  latter  is  a  weakening  of 
the  former,  and  becomes  afterwards  the  common  form,  VSR., 
^.  392-393.  In  the  3  sg.  appears  also  a  peculiar  form  hid. 
It  is  found  mostly  after  amal  *  as  though  it  were,*  and  after  certain 
phrases  ddich,  is  cumme,  oldaas.  It  sometimes  varies  with  hed; 
^'  1.  1498  with  1.  1521,  and  1.  1498  with  1.  1517.  As  to  its 
^'^gin,  hid  can  hardly  be  explained  from  any  known  subjunctive 
form.  Professor  Thumeysen  has  suggested  to  me  with  great 
Prohability  that  it  has  developed  from  the  infinitive  huilh;  the 
localism  would  be  due  to  its  being  unaccented.  In  support  of 
^8  explanation  may  be  quoted  LU.  68'  7,  w  and  had  d6ig  la 
^^gui  hith  Conculaind  %  n-Delga,  which  might  also  be  expressed 
V  ia  doig  la  F&rgus  hid  %  n-Delga  noheth  Cuchulaind,  cf.  is  aic$ 
"*  ^ig  a  m-hith  Laws,  iv,  36.  In  the  negative  ni  had  we  seem  to 
*^*ve  simply  the  potential  subjunctive. 

The  variants  henn^  hinn^  hemmisj  himmis,   hstis,  hitis  are   only 

Phil  Tram.  1898-8.  6 
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different  weakenings  of  the  accented  forms  of  the  substantive  verb. 
Even  after  amal  we  find  both  e  and  t  forms,  so  that  the  attraction 
of  the  3  sg.  hid  cannot  have  been  great. 

7.    Imperativt. 

In  the  absolute  3  sg.  appear  both  bed  and  had ;  here,  again,  the 
latter  is  a  weakening  of  the  former,  and  it  becomes  afterwards 
the  usual  form,  cf.  WB.     Similarly  in  the  2  pi. 


COKRIGENDA. 


p.  26,  1.  919.     AM/risin  cosmil  Sg.  188»  13. 

P.  29,  1.  1011,  dele  et  ndd  n-escona  ni. 

P.  31,  1.  1099.     Add  inda  apstal  Wb.  10^  20. 

P.  31,  note  2.  But,  as  Professor  Tftumeysen  has  pointed  out, 
toirseeh  is  probably  a  peculiar  spelling  of  toirsich,  and  the  form 
is  plural. 

P.  33, 11.  1151,  1152,  dele  f  narim     ....     dies  Sg.  66^  9. 

P.  34,  1.  1183,  huare  romsa  ugaire  is  2nd  person  singular. 

P.  53,  1.  35.  The  rule  would  be  better  expressed :  in  enclisis, 
except  where  -id  is  required  by  the  foregoing  rules. 

P.  62,  1.  23.     An  example  is  huith  nochtehmn  Wb.  11^  12. 

P.  64,  dele  note  3. 

P.  65,  1.  28, /or  "second"  read  "first." 

P.  66,  line  2.  As  in  the  Felire  Oenguso  final  u  and  a  are  not 
yet  confused,  data,  massa  in  Ml.  must  be  regarded  as  corruptions 
of  ciOiUf  nuuiu. 


\ 
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II.  — THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  EYA  WITH  THE 
CONJUNCTIVE  VERB  IN  OLD  BASQUE. 
A  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE.     By  Edward  S. 

DODGSON. 
[JUadat  the  Philohgiedl  Society* $  Meeting  on  Friday^  February  10,  1899.] 

^  i>BsiEE  to  present  in  support  of  the  argument  expounded, 
'^o^ever  feebly,  in  my  essay  bearing  the  above  heading  in  the 
-Ti'aiisactions  of  last  year  the  following : — 

^-  Passages  which  I  have  gathered  in  a  few  Basque  books. 

A.    eel  not  followed  by  the  conjunctive  termination  net. 

(  1 )   Pierre  d'Urte,  Genesis  {Etorkia  *  about  the  year  1715) : 
^-    31,  T.  32     .     .     .     . ;    eqiigut  gae  pure  anajen  aitcinedn, 

ea  baden  eerh&it  gattga  hirerie  ene  haitaUy  where  the  Jacobean 

Version    .    .    .    . :  *  before  our  brethren  discern  thou  what 

is  thine  with  me,'  does  not  serve  as  a  literal  translation. 
^7,  14     .     .     .     .     hegira  goo  ed  hire  andjao  eta  artdldeae  ungi 

diren,     .     .     .     .     ,   see   whether  it   be   well  with    thy 

"brethren,  and  well  with  the  flocks ; 
"^2,  16    .    .    .    .    iakiteco  ed  erraten  duguen  egiai    .    .    .    .    , 

whether  there  be  any  truth  in  you  : 
(2)   J.  P.  Dartayet  (786  in  the  Catalogo  de  Ohras  JSusharas 

ty  G.  de  Sorarrain,  published  in  Barcelona,  1898),  p.  387, 
•  Ikus  eta  oro  hor  diren.     Voyons  si  tout  y  est.' 

^-  nez  as  a  conjunctive  termination  not  preceded  by  ed  or  eya. 
( 1 )  J.  P.  Dartayet  in  his  Outde  ou  Manuel  ....  FrauQais- 
Basque  (Bayonne,  1893)  .  .  .  .  ,  ikue  molde  onean 
denez,  to  translate  *  voyez  si  elle  est  en  bon  etat.' 
C2)  Girietinho  Perfeccianiaren  Praticaren  Parte  hat  Heuicarala 
itgulia  (120  in  the  Bibliography  of  M.  J.  Vinson;  Paris, 
1891  and  1898),  p.  287  ,  .  .  ,  ,  eta  etciakigugu  aldiz 
eegurki  harkamendia  uken  dugutiez  ....  meaning,  and 
we  know  not  on  the  other  hand  with  certainty  whether 
we  have  forgiveness. 

^^  ijP^  this  book  a  new  edition,  for  which  I  am  solely  responsible,  was  published 
*ebniaiy  the  2l8t,  1899,  at  the  cost  of  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  26,  New 
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C.  n  as  a  conjunctive  termination  followed  by  ala  ez  or  edo  e%, 
but  not  preceded  by  hea,  ed,  or  eya, 

(1)  The  last-named  book,  on  the  same  page,  ectn  jakitia 
Oincoarm  gradan  den  hat  ala  ez,  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  whether  one  be  in  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  yes  or  no. 

(2)  Agustin  Cardaberaz  in  his  Emheraren  Berri  Onak  (Pam- 
plona, 1761,  and  Tolosa,  December  30,  1898),  p.  23. 
S,  h,  Aehea  Utra  dan,  edo  e%,  Autoreen  arUan  eztahaida 
andia^  dira.  That  is :  There  are  great  no-and-yessings  among 
the  authors  whether  the  aitch  is  a  letter  or  not.  P.  62 
.  .  .  . :  ta  hear  dana  daquiten,  edo  ez,  orduan,  ta  orrela 
JSsaminadoreae  juietarie  ecin  eguin  dezaqtte.  And  the 
examiner  could  not  possibly  then  and  in  that  manner  form 
any  opinion  whether  they  know  what  is  needful  or  not. 

(3)  Sebastian  Mendiburu,  Jenuen  Bihoizaren  JDevoeioa,  1747 
(76a  in  Vinson),  p.  1 15,  JEis  dezazula  heguiratu,  eere  gogaraeoa 
deny  edo  e%,  eguin  hear  detun  lan^  edo  eguiteeoa :  *'  Do  not  regard 
whether  the  affair  or  work  which  you  have  to  do  is  to 
your  liking  or  not."  Elsewhere,  Billateen  dezun,  edo  ez, 
ezagutceeo,  ''To  ascertain  whether  you  are  seeking  Him 
or  not," 


II.  Some  sentences  found  in  a  Castilian  book  and  six  newspapers 
in  that  language,  to  show  that  si,  the  conditional  particle 
equivalent  to  ega,  is  sometimes  governed  by  prepositions. 
My  argument  was  undertaken  to  prove  that  ega  is  ruled 
by  the  preposition  ez.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
some  phenomena  in  the  language  of  Ercilla  and  Cervantes 
are  more  like  Basque  psychologically  than  anything  in 
that  of  Seneca  or  Martial.     Let  us  see ! 

A.  Aeerca  de  SI, 

(1)  Fl  Comercio  (Gijon,  20  Sept..  1898),  "  habiendose 
suscitado  algunas  dudas  aeerca  de  si  deben  pagar  derecho 
de  exportacion  los  bocoyes." 

(2)  La  Union  Vascongada  (San  Sebastian,  16  Julio,  1898), 
''  consul  to  anteayer  con  el  gobemador  civil  aeerea  de  si 
existe  algun  inconveniente." 

{3)  JSl  Impareial  (Madrid,  7  Nov.,  1898),  ^*  aeerea  de  n 
iq^yarfan  una  protesta." 
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B.  Ik  81. 

(1)  JSlNoroesU  (Gijon,  12  Oct.,  1898),  «la  duda  de  «i  habria 

Uerado  a  efecto." 
(2)^/  Comereio  (Gijon,  11  Oct.,   1898),   "Dejo  i  la  con- 

nderacion  de  las  personas  sensatas  la  apreciacion  de  si  esto 

constitaia  algana  ganga^ 

(3)  Ellmpareial  (Madrid,  9  Oct.,  1898),  <*hace  dudar  de  •% 
Yivimos  en  el  siglo  xix." 

(4)  El  Noroeste  (Gijon,  9  Oct.,  1898),  <<la  duda  indescifrable 
ie  ti  la  ganga  era  perseguida  por  el  referido  senor  6 
86  limitaba  i  aceptarle." 

(5)  El  I/nparcial  (MaJiid,  24  May,  1898),  ''solo  se  trataba 
antes  de  si  esta  isla  habia  do  ser  Espanola." 

€.  En  81.  Cahuerniga  por  Delfin  Femdndez  y  Gonzdlez 
(Santander,  1895),  p.  122.  *' Ko  fijarse  en  ei  hace  frio 
6  calor,  es  lo  mejor  que  se  puede  desear.'' 

D.  hr  81.  El  Comereio  (Gijon,  9  Oct.,  1898)  .  .  .  .  , 
pw  »i  la  crec  digna  de  otra  visita," 

£.  Rey>eeto  a  SI.  El  NoroeeU  (Gijon,  9  Oct.,  1898),  *' Eeepeeto 
a  n  D.  Aquilino  Cuesta  hizo  6  no  proposiciones  al 
Ayuntamiento," 

F>  Sobre  81.  La  Vox  de  Guipuzeoa  (San  Sebastian,  12  Junio, 
1898),  "  eohre  ei  podia." 

^'Entre  SI.  El  Serddo  (Madrid,  22  Julio,  1898),  "  entre 
si  viene  6  no  viene."  It  is  true  that  <t  in  this  place  may 
be  merely  the  superfluous  affirmative,  so  frequent  in 
Spanish,  and  not  the  conditional  particle  if. 

Add  to  **  other  notes  on  Heuskara."  Goyhetche,  on  p.  54  of  his 
Basque  version  of  Lafontaine's  Fahliac^  has  ^*  Mutillaren  a/aria 
hegalherec  goan  guten^*  to  be  translated  thus:  "The  same  wings 
carried  away  the  boy's  supper." 

-Biarritx,  6  January,  1899. 


On  p.  6,  line  23,  of  my  article  of  last  year,  for  **  Portalis " 

read  **  Porralis." 
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III.  — NOTES  ON  ULSTER  DIALECT,  CHIEFLY 
DONEGAL.  By  Henry  Chichester  Hart,  B.A., 
M.B.rA.,  etc.,  Carrablagh,  Co.  Donegal. 

[lUad  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Fhiloloffieal  Soeiety,  Friday,  February  10,  1899.] 

In  venturing  to  offer  the  following  remarks  to  your  learned  Society 
I  must  in  the  first  place  plead  mercy,  as  I  am  in  no  sense 
a  trained  philologist.  I  should  prefer  that  my  collections  were 
regarded  merely  as  such.  However,  as  I  have  unearthed  some 
terms  that  seem  of  interest  in  connection  with  English  literature, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  track  them  out  to  their  origin,  and  having 
been  for  a  considerable  time  resident  in  Donegal,  where  my  family 
has  been  settled  since  Elizabethan  times,  I  have  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  noting  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect.  I  have 
also  had  the  benefit  of  very  extensive  assistance,  chiefly  from 
the  late  Canon  Boss,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Derry ;  from 
Miss  Galway,  from  her  knowledge  of  Inishowen,  co.  Donegal; 
from  Mr.  Craig,  formerly  of  co.  Derry ;  from  Mr.  Charles  Kelly, 
who  has  acted  as  schoolmaster  in  several  Antrim  districts  and  is 
a  native  of  Eanet ;  and  from  very  many  other  kind  correspondents 
and  friends  throughout  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  chiefly  in 
Donegal,  Derry,  and  Antrim. 

I  have,  of  course,  made  full  use  of  Mr.  Patterson's  ''Antrim 
and  Down  Words,"  published  by  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
At  flrst  it  was  my  intention  to  collect  for  that  Society,  but 
I  found  it  would  be  altogether  premature  for  me  to  hand  them 
my  gatherings.  My  botanical  rambles  through  Donegal  have 
only  recently  come  to  a  close,  and  while  they  were  in  full  swing, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  each  summer  added  greatly  to  my  store 
of  folklore  and  word  knowledge.  Mr.  Patterson's  work  is  of 
great  use,  but  it  merely  gives  the  words,  and  never  attempts 
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an  analysis ;  it  would  have  been  rendered  more  valuable  if  we  bad 

some  clae,  at  least  in  the  rarer  words,  to  their  locality.    They 

'^  all  labelled  alike  Antrim  and  Down,  and  sometimes  one  would 

-^6  to  know  whether  a  term  is  metropolitan,  from  a  city  like 

-^el&st,  or  thoroughly  provincial  from  some  of  the  Antrim  glens. 

In   the     UhUr    Journal    of    Areheteology    there    are    several 

^^nable  articles  relating  to  Antrim  and  Down  ethnology  and 

X>liilolog7  by  the    Eev.   Canon  Hume.      A   summary   of   these 

^^d   a  very  interesting    general    discussion    will    be    found    in 

Patterson's  Introduction.     In  fact,  Antrim  and  Down  have 

'^^ceived  a  fair  share  of  attention,  and  the  sample  I  have  selected 

'^>T  this  paper  consists   mainly  of    Donegal    words.      So    large 

^  number  of  terms  came  to  me  from  Antrim  that  were  not  to 

found    in   Patterson,  that  I  found   it  quite   inadvisable  to 

ISmit  my  inquiries  to  Donegal,  the  more  especially  as  Derry, 

S^:xitermediate  between  Antrim  and  Donegal,  had  not  been  searched, 

id  proved  to  be  as  interesting  dialectically  as  either. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  generally  true,  as  might  be  expected, 

;hat  the  Antrim  dialect  is  more  Scotch  than  that  of  Derry,  and 

"^^at  as  we  travel  westwards  we  lose  Scotch  and  become  more 

.^and  more  Irish.     This  is  merely  the  result  of  the  distribution 

^f  Scotch  settlers,  both  those  of  the  present  aud  those  of  a  former 

^^ime.    From  the  east  to  the  west  of  Donegal  this  change  is  very 

^snarked.      But  there  are  always  exceptions,  the  Scotch  settlers 

^l)eing  present  in  groups  throughout,  but  diminishing  in  quantity 

:7apidly  westwards.     Nevertheless,  in  some  of  the  Antrim  glens, 

as  Glenravel,  Cushendun,  and  Cushendall,  a  large  vocabulary  of 

genuine  Irish  words  is   obtainable   in    regular   use ;    and  very 

recently,   at  any  rate,   there  was  still  a  small  Irish  -  speaking 

population  in  some  of  these  glens,  as  well  as  in  a  few  localitieB 

in  Down  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  Armagh.     This  latter  county 

has  yielded  some  interesting  and  peculiar  expressions. 

An  English  visitor  to  Donegal,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
northern  dialect,  would  be  confronted  in  his  intercourse  with 
tlie  peasantry  with  a  considerable  number  of  unknown  words. 
Before  he  obtained  these,  he  should  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours,  and  he  should  have  visited  places  fairly 
apart  from  the  town  centres.  Suppose  he  was  in  a  semi-rural 
district,  sufficiently  well  -  cultivated  and  civilized  to  be  awake 
to  the  ordinary  usages  of  life,  he  would  probably  set  about 
iQiting  the  unknown  terms  with  which  his  patience  was  daily 
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exercised.  The  pronunciation  would  give  him,  as  a  whole,  but 
slight  difficulty.  Certain  individuals  will  always  be  met  with 
(especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry)  who  have 
exaggerated  and  atrocious  northern  accents  of  a  high-pitched  and 
most  unmusical  nature,  but  as  a  rule  the  words  are  clearly 
pronounced  and  well  defined.  This  often  arises  from  a  carefulness 
of  speech,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  not  fully  at  home 
in  the  politer  English  he  has  laboured  to  acquire.  But  with 
intimacy  this  latter  is  soon  dispensed  with,  and  the  visitor  would 
find  that  those  terms  he  is  unacquainted  with  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  groups — (1)  SeoUuh  (generally  Lowland 
Scottish),  (2)  Saxon,  and  (3)  Irish. 

(1)  The  Scottish  words  are  generally  Lowland  Scotch  from 
8uch  dialects  as  that  of  Argyll,  and  there  is  a  strong  admixture 
of  terms  in  use  in  the  Islands.  Several  bird  and  fish  names  are 
common  to  Orkney  and  Shetland  and  the  Donegal  coast.  Highland 
words  occur  too,  but  the  Scottish  is  chiefly  Argyll,  Lothian, 
Lanark,  etc.  These  are  the  terms  that  occur  more  abundantly 
eastwards. 

(2)  The  Saxon  words  are  those  (I  mean  the  obsolete  or 
provincial  ones)  which  are  the  introduction  of  the  settlers  from 
England  at  various  times,  especially  that  of  the  Ulster  Plantation 
in  James  the  First's  reign.  Canon  Hume  states  that  many  of  these 
settlers  came  from  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester  shires. 
Many  also  came  from  Kent,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  and  in  my  glossary 
there  is  a  group  of  words  that  appear  to  belong  to  the  dialect 
of  the  last-mentioned  shire.  When  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
is  completed,  not  the  least  valuable  and  interesting  of  its  uses  will 
be  the  power  it  will  give  us  of  tracing  out  the  parental  home  of 
rare  exotic  terms  in  such  districts  as  outlying  Donegal  supplies, 
and  identifying  these  with  their  perhaps  forgotten  introducers — 
some  colonists  of  an  earlier  date.  I  have  endeavoured  to  compile 
some  such  lists,  but  the  information  is  at  present  altogether  too 
imperfect.  Words  of  this  nature  lend  interest  to  the  dialect,  since 
it  brings  it  into  touch  with  English  literature  of  some  three 
centuries  ago,  and  it  is  from  this  section  that  most  of  the  words 
given  below  have  been  drawn  for  list  A. 

(3)  The  third  group  is  that  of  purely  Irish  words  used  by 
English-speaking  people.  These  are,  as  might  be  expected,  much 
more  prevalent  as  we  travel  westwards.  Here  the  inhabitants  are 
still  in  touch  with  an  Irish-speaking  population.    Not  only  the 
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existmg  bilingnal  folk,  bat  also  those  of  the  last  generation,  their 
pirents  and  elder  relatives,  have  all  had  their  influence,  and  still 
hare  their  influence,  on  the  dialect.  In  most  of  the  outlying  parts 
of  Donegal  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  small  shops  is  carried 
on  entirely  in  the  Irish  language.  And  besides  those  who  can 
leadilj  speak  the  language,  whether  they  can  speak  English  or 
not,  there  is  a  large  population  sprinkled  through  the  county  who 
know  a  good  deal  of  Irish  without  being  able  to  converse  in  it  freely. 
Amongst  these  words  there  live  many  of  the  most  interesting  terms 
to  be  harvested,  terms  relating  to  obsolete  native  customs,  or  to 
ph}r8ical  features  of  the  county,  or  agricultural  implements  and 
naes,  domestic  products,  folklore  of  the  lakes  or  of  plants  or  of 
ammalB,  fjaity  or  witch  lore ;  all  of  these,  derived  from  within,  have 
handed  down  their  native  names  and  are  known  by  no  other. 
Many  of  these  terms  have  become  as  absolutely  parts  of  the 
spoken  English  speech  as  the  commonest  words  in  it.  These,  of 
coone,  I  have  included.  Others  which  I  have  failed  to  trace  in 
the  Irish  dictionaries,  but  appear  to  be  Irish,  are  also  glossed,  and 
finally  it  appeared  correct  to  make  it  a  rule  to  insert  in  my 
gloesary  every  word  used  by  an  English-speaking  person  in  these 
counties  which  would  need  explanation  to  an  outsider.  It  is 
perhaps  chiefly  in  the  names  of  natural  objects,  especially  flshes 
and  plants,  that  these  Irish  words  come  in,  and  I  have  therefore 
nude  a  separate  list  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these, 
^itnicted  from  my  glossary.  Some  of  the  terms  relating  to 
obsolete  beliefs  or  customs  are  perhaps  more  interesting,  since 
^eee  words  are  themselves  obsolescent,  whereas  those  terms 
relating  to  permanent  objects,  such  as  plant-names,  will  survive 
while  the  language  does,  amongst  the  Irish. 

I  have  selected  the  words  for  my  examples  from  the  letter  s, 
For  80  doing  I  had  no  reason  except  that  it  gave  me  a  limit,  and 
^  a  aimple  one,  to  confine  myself  to  a  letter.  And  «  is  by  far 
the  biggest  one,  occupying  probably  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
dictionary.  From  this  letter  I  formed  two  lists,  one  (A)  containing 
words  illustrative  of  English  literature,  or  words  whose  philology 
^PP^ared  interesting  or  remarkable,  or  rare  words  needing  an 
exphmation.  These  are  chiefly  words  of  Saxon  origin.  My  second 
^  (B)  contains  words  relating  to  natural  objects,  chiefly  plants 
*ad  animals,  the  latter  mostly  fishes.  Neither  of  these  lists  in  the 
least  exhaust  the  letter  s  in  their  respective  lines,  so  that  it  will 
^  Been  the  amount  of  material  is  by  no  means  scanty. 
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With  regard  to  the  letter  •  itself,  a  few  remarks  on  prononciat: 
may  be  made  hero.  In  so  wide  a  district  as  Ulster  we  have  ind< 
every  shade  of  pronunciation  from  either  broad  or  lowland  Scoi 
to  the  more  modulated  and  musical  accents  of  the  west  of  Irelai 
In  South- West  Donegal  the  Mayo  accent  is  often  closely  approach 
but  one  never  hears  the  sing-song  from  high  to  low,  from  low 
high,  that  begins  in  Gralway  and  reaches  perfection  in  Kerry.  I 
is  there  in  Donegal  any  such  sweetly  pitched  vocalization 
obtains  in  Limerick  and  Cork.  But  there  are  many  peculiariti 
often  of  a  very  local  character.  Generally  I  have  noted  these 
far  as  possible  at  the  letter  involved.  They  are  often  due  to  1 
endeavour  to  assimilate  pronunciation  of  English  speech  to  tl 
which  obtains  in  Irish. 

The  addition  of  $  is  not  rare  at  the  beginning  of  a  wo 
Instances  are  streel,  trail ;  squitehf  quitch  (couch-grass) ;  iquen 
quench ;  squinaney^  quinsy ;  icrawlf  crawl ;  9crunehj  crunc 
Mlunge^  lounge ;  tniek^  nick ;  and  others.  «  before  or  interchani 
with  shr,  Seroggy  and  serubhg  are  also  ihroggy  and  thrvh 
9  before  t  in  the  middle  of  a  word  becomes  aspirated,  as  in  ma9hi 
miihtresSy  and  sometimes  doubly  so,  as  in  9hthroke,  the  following 
being  aspirated  as  well.  «  before  tew  becomes  ak.  This  peculiar 
belongs  to  Glen  Alia.  Steward  becomes  skeward,  stew  becon 
9kew;  skewed  beef  and  land  skeward  sound  very  odd,  and  I  shoi 
like  to  learn  the  origin  of  this  pronunciation.  It  is  not  confined 
Glen  Alia  (co.  Donegal).  I  have  heard  a  Cavan  man  say  skewi 
for  steward,  and  it  is  especially  rife  in  Armagh,  where  it  g 
much  further,  and  applies  to  words  with  '  tew '  sound  extensive 
So  it  does  also  at  Glen  AUa,  for  I  heard  a  man  speak  of  the  '  v 
cube  (tube)  in  a  cow's  diddy.'  But  in  Armagh  they  speak  of  h 
for  tune,  kutor  for  tutor.  The  idiosyncrasy  belongs  to  the  let 
t,  or  rather  q.  The  Irish  have  no  letter  q,  so  it  can  scarcely  ar 
from  their  speech,  and  therefore  it  may  be  Scotch. 

I  made  a  list  of  common  English  words  at  Glen  Alia,  where  1 
dialect  is  very  marked,  and  append  them  here,  the  first  colui 
being  the  ordinary  English  word,  the  second  the  sound  of 
obtained  at  Glen  Alia: — 


answer 

ansther. 

bread 

breed. 

ball 

ha. 

behind 

behin. 

breast 

breest. 

back 

book. 
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chUd 

shiU. 

might 

mihght. 

clothes 

ela09. 

myself 

myeell. 

cloth 

elathe. 

more 

tnair. 

chair 

ehire. 

make 

mak. 

chara 

»hum. 

now 

noo. 

cow 

eoo. 

night 

nihght. 

dead 

deed. 

none 

nam. 

down 

doon. 

no 

na. 

door 

dor. 

one 

ane. 

do 

d$. 

out 

oot. 

duck 

dhuek. 

over 

ower. 

eight 

ehght. 

pay 

pie. 

fall 

fa. 

right 

rihght. 

floor 

JU$r. 

sweat 

sweet. 

from 

froe. 

stool 

steel. 

fight 

fehght. 

stones 

stains. 

foot 

fit' 

straw 

stray. 

give 

gie. 

two 

twa. 

grow 

(as  cow). 

town 

toon. 

ground 

grun. 

toe 

tow  (cow). 

head 

heed. 

to 

te. 

hay 

hie. 

well 

wool. 

have 

hoe. 

whiskey 

whuskey. 

house 

hooee. 

who 

wha. 

hann 

hirm. 

wall 

wa. 

hot 

het. 

will 

weeL 

lead  (metal) 

leed. 

In  this  Glen  Alia  list  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  considerable 
^ent  of  Scottish  pronunciation.  It  is,  however,  a  softer  dialect 
with  more  aspirations.  The  Fanet  dialect,  whence  a  large 
proportion  of  my  words  come  (and  where  I  reside),  is  much  more 
Irish.  Fanet  is  a  considerable  peninsula  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
square  miles,  lying  between  the  sea-loughs  Mulroy  and  Lough 
SwiUy.    Glen  Alia  is  a  small  circular  valley  lying  south  of  Fanet, 

*  few  miles  west  of  Lough  Swilly,  in  the  mountains.  It  is  so 
thoroughly  self-contained  and  apart  from  the  neighbouring  town- 
^dS)  surrounded  as  it  is  by  mountain  bogs,  that  it  contains 

•  Tery  isolated  community,  which  preserves  many  peculiarities  of 
'P^^  and  custom.     That  it  is  Scotch,  or  has  been  peopled  by 
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Scotch,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  evidenced  by  the  naraes  of  some 
of  its  inhabitants.  Such  names  as  Wallace,  Cathcart,  McCart 
are  intermixed  with  the  regular  Donegal  names.  The  latter  occur 
in  this  county  in  the  following  order  of  abundance :  Gallagher, 
Doherty,  Boyle,  O'Donnell,  McLaughlin,  Sweeney,  Ward,  Kelly, 
McGuilly,  McFadden,  McGowan,  DufPy,  Campbell,  the  first  on 
this  list  being  seven  times  as  'strong  (196  births  in  1890)  as 
the  last  (28).  The  geographical  distribution  of  family  names  in 
connection  with  dialect  throughout  the  county  is  a  study  in  itself, 
and  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  north-east  by  several  writers, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Patterson's  Introduction, 
already  referred  to. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  speak  a  composite  dialect,  supple- 
mented by  words  from  the  Irish  to  express  things  for  which  the]r 
know  no  English,  are  always  glad  to  obtain  an  English  equivalent. 
Somehow  or  other,  although  quite  capable  of  doing  so,  they  rareljr 
think  of  translating  the  Irish  name.     I  have  noticed  this  in  plants 
names:    slanlk  or  Immorej  heathy  plant  (plantain),  great  herb^ 
Digitalu  (foxglove)  or  loose  strife,  for  example,  are  never  rendered, 
by  English  equivalents  in  South- West  Donegal.   Lus  a  cri  {Prunella^ 
is,  however,  often  given  '  heart* s-ease,'  which  must  be  a  direct 
translation,  as  it  is  not  the  English  name.     This  is  an  exception^ 
and  probably  arose  from  the  existence  of  the  other  name  beings 
in  use. 

This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  surnames.  Very 
remarkable  and  confusing  results  arise  from  the  habit  of  tho 
people  in  giving  Irish  equivalents  to  English  proper  names,  and. 
still  more  so  in  the  reverse  process.  The  valuable  lists  published 
by  the  Eegistrar-General,  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Matheson  from, 
the  census  returns,  afford  many  instances  of  these  duplicated  names. 
In  one  particular  these  lists  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
often  unavailing  for  research.  They  hardly  deal  with  unique  or 
very  rare  names  which  may,  in  ethnological  questions,  be  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

I  have  gathered  a  number  of  variants  of  proper  names  and. 
Christian  names  (as  well  as  '  by-names ')  in  Donegal  and  elsewhere, 
which  have  not  found  their  way  into  Mr.  Matheson's  lists.  I  proceed 
to  extract  a  few : — 
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^ 
^ 


Chsistiak  Names. 

Dminick,  contract  to  Doolty  or  Ihlty  )  «      , 

Marcui^  ,,        „  Maudy  \ 

Offric  and  Arrigle  (oraculum)  are  Christian  names  in  Donegal. 
The  former  is  also  Manx. 

Jirmiah  has  Irish  equivalent  Diarmid  or  Darby;  James  is 
Skmei;  John  is  Shan;  Hugh^  JSudte;  Alexander,  Aughry.  These 
are  Donegal,  but  Aughry  in  Tyrone  stands  for  Zechariah,  Eugene, 
Own ;  Madge,  Maiwa ;  JEdward,  Aymon ;  Sophia,  Sthawa  or 
Tkwa ;  Daniel^  Donnell ;  Cecilia,  Giley  ;  Theophilw,  Teddy  ; 
Tkaddiue,  Thady,  All  these  are  Donegal,  either  Fanet  or  Inish- 
owen.  The  two  last  are  from  Irish  Tadhg  or  Teig  or  Thady, 
a  poet,  which  gives  rise  also  to  TeagM,  a  name  not  now  in  use, 
bat  fonnerly  a  sobriquet  (like  the  modem  Paddy)  for  an  Irishman. 


SUBNAHES. 


Aibathnot,  Buttonit  (Glen  Alia). 
Archdale,  Ardle  (Pettigo). 
Alexander,    JElshender    (Lima- 

vady). 
Adair,  Deery  (Derry). 
Brereton,  Brooarton  (Glen  Alia). 
Bothwell,  Bodley  (Armagh). 
Bralliaghan,  Burlaghan  (Inish- 

owen) ;  Bradley  (Fanet). 
Cathcart,  Kincart  (Glen  Alia). 
Oonningham,    Kimmies    and 

Kimmegam  (Glen  Alia). 
ft%,  Looey  (Glen  Alia  and 

Ballyshannon). 
Falknier,  Foghender  (Derry). 
Frizell,  Frazier  (Glen  Alia). 
Freel,  Ferghal  (Fanet). 
Gibbons,  Gohain  (Fanet). 
McGmnn,  Grant  (Fanet). 
^cKenna,  Kane  (Tyrone). 
McGlashan,  Green  (Donegal). 
Mclntyre,  Macateer  (Fanet). 
McShane,  Johnson  (Donegal). 


McGrory,  Rogers  (Antrim). 

McDowell,  Madoll  (Fanet). 

McGregor,  Greer  (Glen  Alia). 

McGettigan,     Magitherum 
(Fanet). 

McHugh,    Hewson    (Ardara, 
Donegal). 

McFadden,  Patterson,  Padden, 
Fadden  (Ardara,  Donegal). 

McLoon,     Nunday,    Nundy 
(Donegal,  Broom  Hall). 

Malley,  Melia  (Fanet). 

Musgrave,     Mooshlin     (Bally- 
shannon). 

Sheridan,  Sherran  (Buncrana, 
Donegal). 

Prendergast,  Pender  (Fanet). 

Stevenson,  Steemon  (Fanet). 

Tod,  Fox  (trans.)  (Inishowen). 

Whorriskey  (=*cold  water*), 
Caldwell (Imohoweu);  Lough, 
Walters     (Ardara) ;      Pond 
(Fanet). 
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Br-NAV£S   ('NICXITAMKS'). 

These  are  very  popular  and  prevalent  in  the  north,  no  doubt 
from  their  former  necessity,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
powerful  clan  names,  as  a  means  of  distinction.  Every  sort  of 
characteristic,  as  place  of  residence,  physical  peculiarity  or 
deformity,  accident  or  event  in  life,  trade,  etc.,  is  made  use  of. 
'Sally  Look-up'  had  a  squint;  'Kitty  Bwee '  was  yellow- 
skinned  ;  *  Paddy  Polite '  with  polished  manners ;  '  Susey  Fluke  ' 
the  fishwoman :  these  lived  about  Moville  in  Donegal,  and  few 
knew  if  they  had  any  other  names.  In  Fanet  '  James  Culliagh  * 
was  the  son  of  a  famous  culliagh  or  cockfighter.  His  name 
Gallagher  is  of  no  use  to  identify  him.  It  is  a  very  common  name 
in  Fanet.  Another  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Bowers '  for  the  sole 
r<*ason  he  used  to  have  a  friend  with  him  of  that  name.  This  has 
descended  to  his  son.  Other  Gallaghers  in  Fanet  who  live  on 
a  low-lying  farm  are  known  as  the  'Lowlys.'  In  Tyrone  the 
name  McEenna  is  very  abundant  about  Aughnacloy  and  Favour 
Royal.  They  are  distinguished  by  such  names  as  Vamey,  Feddler, 
Kane,  Shinone  (Shan  Owen),  Tole,  Ardle,  Owenroe.  Often  the 
oiigin  is  forgotten.  It  is  sometimes  the  name  of  his  wife  or  his 
mother  tacked  on.  In  Inishtrahull,  the  most  northern  Irish  land, 
an  island  with  some  twenty  families,  the  name  Gallagher  is  almost 
universal.  They  adopt  three  generations  of  Christian  names. 
Thus  Pat-Micky-John  is  Pat,  son  of  Micky,  son  of  John;  Con- 
Dan-Owen — Con,  son  of  Dan,  son  of  Owen.  This  method  is  in 
use  also  in  Fanet.  Common  Irish  adjectives  as  oge  (young),  heg 
(little),  and  more  (big),  etc.,  are  very  much  used  in  this  connection. 

Two  departments  which  have  yielded  very  interesting  results 
are  those  of  folklore  in  every  branch,  and  phrases  or  sayings 
of  a  proverbial  character.  These  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  survey,  although  both  introduce  many  linguistio 
peculiarities.  In  the  former,  Donegal  is  very  luxuriant.  Witch- 
lore  ;  fairy-lore ;  cures  and  charms ;  weather  lore,  and  that 
belonging  to  special  days,  festivals,  and  seasons;  old  customs; 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  legendary  lore,  and  that  pertaining 
to  antiquities,  monuments,  and  saints;  games;  animal  and  plant 
lore — aU  of  these  have  given  separable  groups  of  results.  In 
phrases  such  as  similes  and  sarcastic  personalities,  Ulster  is 
extremely  rich.  The  people  are  ready-witted  and  humorous,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  my  oollection  of  sayings 
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<x)ntaias  many  of  much  pith  and  pregnancy.  Many  old  proverbs 
turn  up  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  a  list  of  600  Gaelic 
proverbs  collected  in  Ulster  by  Mr.  Macadam  (published  in  Uhter 
Journal}  has  been  referred  to  in  classifying  them.  But  the  sayings 
that  are  of  the  most  interest  in  my  mind  are  those  in  current  use 
in  the  English  language,  which  form  a  very  unique  collection. 
Many  hundreds  of  those  I  have  gathered  seem  to  me  to  be  purely 
a  native  product,  occurring  neither  in  Scotland,  England,  Irish, 
or  early  literature.  These  are  most  racy  of  the  soil,  and  I  hope 
ere  loog  to  have  them  alphabetically  arranged  and  published. 
Often  they  preserve  the  record  of  obsolete  words  or  customs. 
With  these  few,  and  I  fear  very  superficial  remarks,  and  the 
accompanying  examples  of  local  words,  I  conclude,  and  hope  they 
may  arouse  some  interest  in  my  labours  which  may  enable  me  to 
bring  my  full  results  before  the  public. 


A. 

Sag.    To  droop,  to  be  depressed.      "  I  'm  fairly  sagged  wi'  the 

rheumatism " :  "I 'm  bent  double."     Glen  Alia,  co.  Donegal.     In 

Dublin  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'settling'  of  walls  or 

timber  when  they  begin  to  bend — a  builder's  term.      Seems  to 

be  closely  connected  with  swag^  also  an  architectural  term,  Swedish 

^f^*,  *to  give  way,'  *bend.'     The  word  is  used  metaphorically 

in  "Macbeth,"  v,  iii,  10,  **  The  heart  I  bear  shall  never  sag  with 

donbt,"  and    other    Elizabethan  instances  are   given  by  Kares. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  Korthem  dialects,   as  in  the  Cleveland 

Olossary.      It    is    used   (of    timber)   in    Peacock's    Manley   and 

Oorringham  (Lincoln)   Glossary.      In  Jamieson,    *'  sag,   to  press 

^'>wii,  Lanarks "  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Glen  Alia  use,  but 

the  reference  to  Prompt,  Farv.,  **  saggyn  or  satlyn,  Basso  "  (i.e. 

aegging  or  saddling  ?),  is  incorrect. 

The  root  sag,  'to  cut,'  gives  another  provincialism,  saggon, 
a  name  throughout  Ulster  for  the  yellow  iris,  which  is  derived 
(as  ssdge)  from  the  cutting-edged  leaf  of  such  plants.  So  it  would 
appear  from  Skeat's  article  sedge.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
same  plant  is  called  also  flaggan,  from  the  '  drooping '  or  *  flagging ' 
habit  of  its  leaves,  makes  me  strongly  inclined  to  derive  saggon 
from  the  above  sense  of  sag. 

Sang,  sonnies,  sam,  sonties,  song,  sowkins.    All  these  forms  are 
used  as  a  sort  of  mild  or  softened  oath,  as  **Be  me  sowkins ! " ; 
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" Upon  my  sam ! " ;  "By  my  song ! "  Carleton  often  intro 
them  (Tyrone).  I  believe  they  are  all  corruptions  of  '  sane 
or  Irish  '  sanct,'  holt/.    Possibly  '  sowl'  (soul)  has  assisted. 

SariMlf  sandle.  An  icicle.  I  received  this  term  from  Glen 
CO.  Antrim.  No  doubt  from  the  Irish  sioeamhtne,  *  frosty,*  O'B 
Another  term  for  icicles  is  '  frozen  staples,'  in  Antrim,  froi 
same  district ;  and  a  third,  used  in  Antrim  and  Donegal,  is  ii 

SaveWdible^  sevenfdahle.  TJnmistakeable,  pronounced,  remar] 
"A  savendible  lie,"  ^'he  gave  him  the  father  of  a  savei 
thrashing,"  "  a  savendible  skelp,  cough,  etc.,"  or  **  I  'U  fis 
in  a  savendible  way,"  or  '^I'U  make  a  savendible  job  oi 
These  expressions  may  be  heard  in  Derry,  Tyrone,  or  Doi 
The  last  example  comes  nearest  the  original  sense,  which  is 
the  Latin  •*  «o/i>w(fo  esse  .  .  .  solvent"  (N.  Bailey).  Jan 
has  "solvendie  (1)  solvent  ...  (2)  worthy  of  trust, 
depended  on,  Aberdeen ;  changed  to  tevendle  or  sevennel,  Ro, 
(3)  Firm,  strong."  Perhaps  the  increased  syllable  arose 
a  resemblance  to  vendible,  i.e.  'saleable,'  'good.'  I  have 
heard  derivations  for  this  term,  but  never  the  correct  one,  i 
North  of  Ireland,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  above.  *  Seven  dc 
and  '  seven  devils '  are  favourite  suggestions.  Accent  will  d 
of  these  at  once,  since  it  is  invariably  on  the  second  syllal 
saven'dible, 

Sca^  sga.  Scum  of  dirt.  Fanet,  co.  Donegal.  ?  Ir.  «y< 
'  scum.'     O'Reilly. 

ScabUhig  or  scaveling  hammer,  A  heavy  hammer,  or  small  i 
for  chipping  stones.  Derry  and  north-east.  Halliwell  has  ** 
lineiy  chips  of  stones."  Perhaps  a  frequentation  of  scaby  the  si 
covering. 

Scale,  To  scatter,  disperse.  To  spread,  distribute, 
somewhat  widely,  as  *  the  meetin  's  scaled ' ;  *  to  scale  man 
'to  scale  a  drink'  (stand  a  round):  "I  got  none  of  that 
though  I  scaled  it  mesell "  (**  I  got  none  of  that  roui 
drink,  though  I  stood  it").  A  *  scale  of  drink'  is  a  rou 
drink.  These  expressions  are  from  about  Ray,  Milford,  and 
Alia,  CO.  Donegal.  The  word  is  in  use  in  various  parts  of  '. 
(Dungiven,  etc.).     It  is  used  by  early  writers — 

"  The  hugy  heaps  of  cares  that  lodged  in  my  mind 
Are  icaUd  from  their  nestling  place,  and  pleasures  passage  f 

Peele:  Sir  Clyomon  (Routledge  ed.,  1874,  p.  513), 
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" .    .    .    •    fly  or  die,  like  ieal&d  sculls  (shoals) 
Before  the  helching  whale/' 

Shakes.  :  TV*,  and  Cr$89.,  Y,  t,  22. 

The  Quarto  reads  HoUng,  This  is  a  suggestion,  as  the  meaning  is 
uobUj  taken  as  Mofy.  I  see  no  reason  why  Shakespeare  should 
be  forbidden  the  use  of  %eaU.  See  oommentator^s  notes  on 
"Coriolanus,"  i,  1,  and  especially  Steevens,  whose  illustrations  are 
i^ipropriate.  The  question  is  capable  of  discussion  at  length. 
Ares  is  far  astray ;  Halliwell  most  dogmatic.  Who  ever  heaxd 
of  "a  scaled  (weighed)  pottle  of  wine"?  It  is  'dispersed/ 
'distributed'  inBekker's  ''Honest  Whore."  Dekker uses  it  a  second 
time,  "a  little  icdUd  (scattered)  hair."  Strattmann  has  *^8ch»iUn^ 
mMw,  t.  ;  ef.  Swed.  M&la  (go  to  pieces) :  disperse,  break  up," 
tith  Mid.-Eng.  references,  also  ieaUn,  SedU  is  twice  used  by 
HeUinshed  ol  troops  dispersing,  therefore  Shakespeare  knew  the 
WQid.  It  is  in  frequent  use  in  Donegal.  It  is  also  Irish 
"&a0r/»»iy  I  loose,  untie,  scatter,  disperse,"  O'Eeilly. 

Bemtling,    This  word  has  varied  application.     A  make,  kind, 

lined,  or  build  of  anything.    A  sample  or  pattern.     "  A  sheep  of 

that  Mantling, ^^  i.e.  of  that  breed,  Donegal.    In  "  Survey  of  Derry," 

P*  189,   "we  have  also  a  hinge  or  idling  harrow  of  lighter 

'MN^tN^."     In  another  sense  it  is  applied  to  "the  darker  tint  or 

psint  pat  on  wood  before  the  last  oaken  flnish."     This  last  is 

*  Deny  tradesman's  word,  pronounced  icanlin  or  aeonltn,  but  it  is 

probably  the  same,  signifjring  a  sample  of  the  final  colour.     Wood 

(or  iron)  cut  to  special  sizes  for  a  carpenter's  use  is  a  scantling. 

^measurement  of  wood  or  iron.     "  What  scantling  of  iron  will  you 

pot  in  that  gate  ?  "     In  this  latter  sense  the  word  is  of  wider  use 

^Qghout  Ulster.     The  word  is  identical  with  cantle,  or  comer, 

^'  Pr.  **  eschantillan,  a  small  cantle,  etc.,  a  scantling,  pattern  or 

"^ple  of  merchandize,"  Cotgrave.   Shakespeare  uses  it  in  "  Troilus 

^  Oressida,"  i,  3 :   **  For  the  success,  although  particular,  shall 

in^e  a  scantling  of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general."    An  example. 

-^^a  is  the  widest  sense.    Brome  speaks  of  a  "  scantling  of  child- 

^^ting,"  Antipodes,  v,  2.    Dekker  ("  Whore  of  Babylon  ")  uses  the 

^^^  as  '  sample.'    Bacon  in  his  Essay  of  Honour  and  Reputation 

**«»  it  also. 

^wuth,  skouth.  Extent  of  pasture  land.  Extent,  space,  or 
*J^rty  of  grazing.  A  particular  sense  of  the  wider  "scouth, 
*^rty  to  range,  freedom  to  converse,  room,  abundance,"  Jamieson. 

nu.  Xraas.  1898-8.  7 
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Compare  Irish  **8eoth.  The  choice  or  best  part  of  anything 
.  .  .  .  adj.  chosen,  selected?"  Under  this  word  HaUiweU 
quotes  **  And  he  get  eeouth  to  wield  his  tree,  I  fear  you  '11  botl 
be  paid"  (Robin  Hood,  i,  105).  He  leaves  the  meaning  blank. 
Ko  doubt  it  means  'room.'  See  also  an  unexplained  quotation 
from  Digby  Mysteries  in  v.  skowU,  Halliwell :  "  With  me  ye  xal] 
ron  in  a  rowte.  My  consell  to  take  for  a  skowts,**  i.e.  for  a  space. 
The  above  use  is  from  Fanet,  co.  Donegal. 

Scranning,  Barely  able  to  move  or  go.  "I'm  just  aerannirC 
along " ;  after  a  severe  illness.  Fanet,  co.  Donegal.  Seems  to 
be  an  unusual  word.  Jamieson  has  **  scran,  apparently  used  in 
the  sense  of  ability,  or  means  for  affecting  any  purpose." 

Sera^  Beral  A  call  to  sheep.  Fanet,  co.  Donegal.  The  calb 
to  animals  form  a  small  glossary  in  themselves.  I  have  compiled 
a  careful  list. 

She,  The  pronoun  obtains  some  odd  uses.  '  She '  and  '  her '  are 
used  for  'I'  and  'mine'  in  places  (like  Ballywhooriskey  and 
Olenvar  in  Fanet)  where  there  is  little  English  known  to  the 
elderly  folk.  "  Thon  's  her  boat,  she  was  not  fushin  the'  day " 
(That's  my  boat,  I'm  not  fishing  to-day).  B.eaders  of  Sir  W. 
Scott  will  be  familiar  with  this  form.  '  8h$ '  also  represents  *■  A#,' 
*«^j,'  or  *iY.'  I  asked  a  Fanet  man  "How  old  is  that  bull?" 
**  She^s  two  year  old,  but  «A^'«  not  bullin'  any  yet,  damn  her.*' 
This  is  an  Irish  bull  and  no  mistake. 

Shill-eom.  I  only  guess  at  the  spelling  as  I  heard  the  word 
at  Glen  Alia  (co.  Donegal).  A  bad  pimple  or  spot  on  the  face, 
as  a  grog-blossom.  Jamieson  has  ^*shil/eomy  selkhom,  a  thin^ 
which  breeds  in  the  skin,  resembling  a  small  maggot."  Undei 
selcht  Jamieson  has  "sealch,  a  shilleom,  a  small  bunyion,"  Gkdl 
Encycl.  Halliwell  quotes  from  "Two  Lancashire  Lovers,"  1640 
p.  19,  "  And  I  will  look  babbies  in  your  eyes  and  picke  siily  come 
out  of  your  toes."     I  cannot  trace  the  word  any  farther. 

Shingles,  A  kind  of  Herpes.  An  eruptive  disease  whicl 
spreads  round  the  body  like  a  girdle  {etngulum,  whence  the  name) 
It  is  believed  to  kill  the  patient  if.  it  meets  right  round.  Thi 
cure  for  it  is  "A  drop  of  blood  from  the  left  hind  foot  of  a  blaci 
cat."  This  I  quote  to  show  the  conservatism  of  beliefs  amon[ 
the  peasantry,  which  is  indeed  illimitable,  save  by  the  school 
master.  In  Bullokar's  Expositor,  1641,  shingles  is  explained 
''A  disease  about  the  breast,  belly  or  back,  wherein  the  plac( 
affected  looketh  red,  increasing  eiixle-wise  more  and  more.    H  t 
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thUfy  cured  with  eafs  blood:  or  if  it  goeth  round  the  body  it  JcUUthy 
Paoet,  CO.  Donegal. 

Shire,  Properly  to  clear  or  part  two  fluids  of  nnequal  con- 
sistency by  pouring  off.  Halliwell  gives  **  to  pour  off  a  liquor 
M  as  to  leave  the  sediment,  North."  But  the  word  has  come 
to  haye  some  very  wide  and  interesting  metaphorical  senses  in 
Donegal  (Fanet,  Inishowen,  Glen  Alia).  ''  It  ^b  shay  red  mostly  off," 
said  of  the  snow  '  thowing '  (thawing)  from  the  hilltops.  ''  Shairing 
it  off*'  is  pouring  off  one  thing  from  another,  like  whey  from 
kttemiilk.  "  They  've  come  from  drinking  and  they  'vo  no  ehired 
it  yet"  (not  sober,  Glen  AUa).  "I'm  going  out  now  to  ehire 
my  head,"  get  a  blowing  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs.  The  general 
sense  is  that  of  clearing  something  by  separation.  This  is  the 
old  signification.  "  Schyre,  as  water  and  other  lycure,  Perepieutu, 
^iww,"  Prompt.  Parv.  Jamieson  has  ^^sehire,  to  pour  off  the 
thinner  or  lighter  part  of  any  liquor,  Lothian.*'  1  do  not  know 
if "  thiret  thin,  scanty,  of  crops  "  in  the  Shropshire  Glossary,  and 
"4yr^  not  thyckce,  delie  "  in  Palsgrave,  is  the  same  word  or  not. 
This  latter  word  is  used  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  (Patterson, 
Antrim  and  Down  Gloss.)  in  the  form  of  ehired  or  ehirey,  and 
spplied  to  the  thin  or  worn  part  of  a  garment,  or  of  a  loosely 
Emitted  or  woven  article,  as  well  as  to  the  thin  part  of  a  crop. 

5%yy  shoo,  ehuggety  shoo.  The  well-known  child's  play,  known 
*lso  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  Weigh-de'te-hueketty,  Copple-thurrish 
(horse  and  pig).  Balance  the  Bank,  consisting  of  children  at  either 
^  of  a  plank  balanced  in  the  middle.  In  '*  Babelais,"  1.  22, 
Uiqnhart  translates  "jouer  k  la  brandelle  ....  To  play 
st  the  Bwaggie  waggie,  or  shuggie  shuJ^  Compare  ^^  ehig  shog,  to 
«>ck  or  vibrate,"  Holdemess  Glossary,  E.  Dial.  Soc,  1877. 

Shuttle.  (1)  An  icicle  or  sheet  of  ice  on  the  road  (Antrim  and 
^Degal).  Halliwell  has  **  shuttle,  slippery,  sliding,  JFest.^^  An 
^U  word  shittle  is  probably  the  same,  generally  used  figuratively 
•■  **a  Iyer  must  have  no  shittle  memory,"  Nashe,  Pasquill's 
^gland,  Grosart's  edition,  i,  137,  1589.  Jamieson  has  **  shuttle 
^  ice'  .  .  .  .  The  Scotch  glacier,"  Gall.  JEneyclop.,  but 
^  is  to  me  an  enigma.  Perhaps  a  Scotch  witticism  is  buried 
^der  the  ice.  (2)  A  tangle  or  matted  wisp.  A  gardener  in 
'Uiet  said,  **  There 's  a  great  shuttle  (or  shettle)  of  this  here 
■  •  .  .  it's  in  a  regular  shettle,^*  speaking  of  the  roots  of 
^  plant  interlaced  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  word 
ii  pn)bably  that  of  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  365  ;  <<  ondoynge  of  sehettellys 

■ .' «  '  -"^  ,  *     '.    .■ 
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or  sperellys,  oiperm  "  {ipirel,  of  a  boke,  offendixj  ibid.)-  It  means 
a  knot|  or  tangle  of  knots,  apparently  the  gardener's  sense  above. 
8trattmann,  however,  renders  the  word  tehetUl,  a  bolt,  which  ia 
less  agreeable. 

Si0,  it,  A  dressmaker's  term  for  the  part  of  the  dress  between 
the  armpit  and  chest.  This  word  is  given  in  Patterson's  "  Antrim 
and  Down  Words."  It  is  also  in  nse  in  Deny.  Jamieson  has 
iii  in  a  similar  sense:  *'a  piece  of  tarred  cloth  between  the 
overlaps  of  a  clinker-built  boat  (Shetland)."'  [It  is  noteworthy 
how  many  Orkney  and  Shetland  words  occur  on  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland.]  Something  stretched  or  capable  of  being  stretched 
taut  seems  to  be  the  sense.  Halliwell  has  the  word  sie,  to  pull,, 
stretch  (Yorkshire).  In  this  connection  ii^fh  (straining  across  tha 
chest)  may  not  be  too  fanciful  a  suggestion.  The  word  ti^h^  to 
itrain  milk,  in  use  in  Shropshire  (Miss  Jackson),  is  probably  tho- 
same,  where  the  material  for  the  purpose  is  iied  on  the  strainer. 

8i0ge.  An  attack  of  illness.  An  epidemic.  A  man,  or  a  family, 
or  a  whole  countryside  has  *  a  iie^i,  or  a  great  sieij^i  of  a  sickness,' 
in  Fanet  (Donegal). 

Sksw,  ikewardj  for  Btew,  steward.  Glen  Alia,  co.  Donegal; 
Armagh.  See  introductory  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  8.    This  occurs  in  some  parts  of  Cavan  and  Armagh  also. 

Shreeghin^  uilUas.  Places  where  unbaptized  or  stillbom  infants 
are  buried.  I  know  of  several  of  these  in  Fanet.  Called  also 
ealuragh  and  h'Ueen,  but  the  latter  is  not  a  Donegal  name,  as  far  as 
I  know,  being  more  southern.  From  ulUtf  a  burying-place,  Irish. 
**  The  wailing  burying-places." 

Slat  a  righ.  Orion's  Belt.  Fanet,  co.  Donegal.  Literally 
hingU  rod.  Taihr'i  yard  is  a  more  commonplace  name  for  the 
same  constellation  in  Inishowen. 

Slay,  ilea.  An  instrument  forming  part  of  the  old  weaver's 
loom  :  Ulster  Journal,  v,  105,  180.  Slay-hook  is  defined  by 
Patterson  ("Antrim  and  Down  Words"),  '*a  small  implement 
used  by  weavers";  and,  Ulster  Journal,  v,  105,  180,  "an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  threads  are  drawn  through  the  reed  in 
weaving."  Patterson  further  gives  **  slay-hook,  a  dried  herring, 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  above."  Slay  is  defined  by 
Halliwell  as  "  anything  that  moves  on  a  pivot,  as  the  part  of  the 
loom  that  is  pulled  by  the  hand  among  the  threads,  UTarihem." 
"  Slay,  Webstarys  loom  "  is  in  Prompt.  Parv.  And  I  find  the 
word  in  Skelton ; 
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"  To  wene  in  the  stoule  suine  were  fall  preste, 
With  ilaiii,  with  tayellis,  with  hedellis  well  drest." 

Oarland$  cfLamM^  1.  790,  eiroa  1520. 


Cessation.  ''  She  suffered  pain  day  and  night  without 
MkiiM^  Inishowen,  co.  Donegal.  Halliwell  has  **  sUich^  to 
eease,  to  stop.  I.  of  Wight  *^  1  suppose  it  is  this  word.  Ceasing 
(eessatton)  is  too  commonly  used  a  word  to  undergo  such  a 
corruption.  SUtch  in  this  sense  seems  to  be  rare.  Its  being  of 
southern  dialect  is  not  a  difficulty.  There  are  many  Devonshire 
sod  Somerset  words  in  use  in  Donegal  and  Deny  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  settlers  from  those  counties. 

Shugk  (as  in  hugh),  A  sort  of  petticoat.  A  mermaid  that 
was  seen  near  Carrablagh  (in  Fanet)  had  ''  a  kind  of  a  ihugh  on 
her  from  her  waist  down."  Jamieson  has  *^  slough  (guttural), 
a  husky  a  petticoat  .  .  .  .  in  N.  of  England  it  is  pronounced 
d^y  The  same  word  as  the  duff  of  a  soake.  The  guttural  or 
hard  pronunciation  of  such  words  is  an  uncertain  quantity,  as  in 
dougkf  raughy  tough  (old  writers). 

Soil,  Green  food.  Derry.  **  I  '11  gie  the  meer  (mare)  a  pickle 
o'  Ml'//'  i.e.  I  '11  give  her  a  bunch  of  clover.  This  is  the  word 
in  Luar,  **  soiled  horse."  See  Halliwell,  who  quotes  a  long  passage 
from  Topsell,  1607.  A  good  instance  occurs  in  Florio's  Montaigne, 
valuable  as  being  in  a  book  well  known  to  Shakespeare  and 
antedating  Lear:  ''I  have  put  forth  an  old  stalion  to  «(h7/' 
Book  ii,  ch.  xv.  It  is  a  rare  word  in  old  writers,  and  this  instance 
has  not  been  adduced  by  the  commentators. 

8oom,  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish  (Fanet).  Probably  from  ioom, 
a  form  of  *  swim '  (swim-bladder)  which  is  in  use  in  Fanet. 

Sorep  (as  gory).  A  chesnut  horse  or  mare  (Fanet).  A  sorrel 
horse.  "She  was  of  a  burnt  sorrel  hue  with  a  little  mixture 
of  dapple  gray  spots,  but  afore  all  she  had  a  horrible  tail," 
Urquhart's  "Rabelais,"  1.  16. 

Spag.  A  purse  (Fanet).  The  Irish  word  for  purse  is  commonly 
^!|Mr(m,  but  Foley  gives  also  ipagUj  which  seems  to  be  a  rare  word. 

Spur,  spare.  The  opening  in  front  of  a  man's  trousers  (Derry). 
^'Button  your  spare."  Compare  parallel  placket,  Jamieson  has 
the  word.  **  Speyr,  of  a  garment  (speyer  of  a  clothe),  Cluniculum 
•  .  .  .  marruhiumy*^  Prompt.  Parv.,  and  see  Way's  excellent 
note.  Skelton  uses  the  word  referring  to  the  front  of  a  lady's 
dresi: 
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**  My  bird  so  fayre 
That  was  wont  to  repajre 
And  go  in  at  my  spayre 
And  creepe  in  at  my  gore." — Fhylip  Sparrow. 

This  word  has  synonyms  in  the  North,  fly^  hunij  itahle-door. 

Spark,  To  faint,  especially  to  become  in  a  fainting  conditioa 
after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  or  choking.  Derry.  Patterson  haa 
the  word.  ''  I  was  liken  to  ^ark  to  death."  A  Derry  woman 
said  to  me :  ''  The  wean  had  a  pain,  and  I  took  a  spoonful  of  salt 
and  water  and  just  teemed  it  intil  her  till  it  got  black  in  the  face 
and  we  thought  it  was  going  to  spark.**     I  cannot  trace  the  word. 

SpiHy  spend.  To  wean.  Often  spelt  (as  in  Patterson)  ipain. 
In  Fanet  distinctly  spen,  and  '  a  child  spent '  is  a  weaned  child. 
Spend,  to  wean,  is  also  used  in  Fanet.  Seems  to  be  rare  in 
literature.  "  Spannyn,  or  wene  chylder,  ahlacio,  elaeto,**  Pr.  Parv. 
Strattmann  has  *^  epanin,  O.E.  wean,"  with  references.  An 
interesting  survival. 

Spink,  A  steep  or  overhanging  bank,  bluff,  or  cliff.  A 
characteristic  word  along  the  Donegal  coast  used  as  above  by 
the  natives,  and  occurring  also  in  place-names.  Joyce  has  hardly 
the  right  signification.  I  have  heard  the  word  also  in  Ballynascreen 
(co.  Derry)  and  Clogher  Yalley  (co.  Tyrone).  It  is  used  also  at 
Cushendun  (co.  Antrim)  of  sea  cliffs.  Yery  little  used  except  in 
the  north.  **  Spinks  and  hagotty  bluffs,"  Gweebarra,  co.  Donegal. 
In  the  supplement  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary  by  O'Donovan  is 
**  spline,  a  point  of  rock  or  an  overhanging  cliff  ....  Clare. 
Speillic     ....     Louth ;  spine  in  the  county  of  Donegal." 

Stag,  stack,  A  pointed  rock  (Donegal,  etc.).  Identical  in  use 
with  stook  (Ir.  stuaie).  Both  words  apply  also  to  a  *  cock  *  of  hay 
or  straw.  Ir.  staeadh,  often  stag,  as  *■  stags  of  Aran,'  '  stags  of 
Broadhaven.' 

Stake  and  rice.  North-east  Ireland  and  Derry,  etc.  **  Stakes 
d liven  into  the  ground  and  thin  boughs  nailed  across,"  Jamieson. 
Interesting  since  it  preserves  the  old  word  A.S.  hrts,  a  branch, 
common  in  early  poetry.  The  word  itself,  *a  small  branch  of 
a  tree,  a  twig,'  is  given  by  Patterson.  "  Whyt  as  the  blossom 
up-on  the  rys,"  Eom,  of  Rose. 

Star  of  Bethlehem.  Applied  to  two  wild  flowers  in  Donegal, 
the  larger  stitchwort,  Stellaria  Holostea  (RathmuUan),  and  the  wood 
anemone  (Glen  Alia).     The  former  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
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Scotland  and  England.  ''Bunches  of  Star  of  Bethlehem  (wood 
anemone)  are  tied  to  a  pole  and  left  outside  the  door  on  May  Eve 
for  the  Beltany ;  the  Mayflower  (  Caltha  paluitrti)  is  used  for  this 
also,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get."     Olen  Alia. 

Stap'grass.    Bog-violet,  butterwort,  Pinguieula  vulgaris.   Patter- 
son, "Antrim  and  Down  Words."     The  name  is  also  given  in 
"Flora  Belfastiensis."     This  plant  has  the  property  of  curdling 
milk  along  with  rennet.     Steeped  milk  is  a  term  for  curdled  milk, 
or  curds  and  whey,  in  N.E.  Ireland.     "  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
the  rennet  with  which  cheese  is  made  is  called  steep,  because 
a  portion  of  rennet  is  steeped,  i.e.  soaked,  in  warm  water  before 
being  used;  and  about  Belfast  milk,  when  curdled  by  rennet,  is- 
said  to  be  steeped,  curds  and  whey  being  known  as  steeped  milk" 
(Britten  &  Holland,   ''  Plant  Names,"   in  v.  steep  grass,)     The 
property  of  Pinguieula  is  identical  with  that  of  pepsine  in  the 
stomach,  and  it  is  its  presence  that  enables  this  carnivorous  speciea 
to  digest  insects  captured  by  a  glutinous  secretion  upon  the  leaves. 
It  has  been  known  to  the  Laplanders  from  time  immemorial,  and 
enables  them  to  form  a  favourite  dish,  Tat,  or  sat-miolk,  mentioned 
by  Liimaeus  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     See  Kemer*8  "Nat. 
Hist  of  Plants,"  i,  143  (London,  1894).      Threlkeld  calls  thi* 
plant  *  Yorkshire  sanicle,.'  and  adds,  "  it  is  pernicious  to  sheep, 
for  it  rots  them."     This  is  the  plant,  probably,  that  is  meant 
iiuder  ^  Sinicles '  in  Britten  &  Holland,  which  the  authors  cannot 
determine. 

Stray-hg-the-lough.  A  plant  growing  by  a  lake-side.  I  asked 
a  Clonmany  man  (Inishowen)  what  name  he  had  for  the  handsome 
purple  loose-strife  (Lythrum  Salicaria),  He  said :  "  That's  a  stray- 
hg-the-kugh ;  although  there's  no  lough,  it's  a  bit  from  it." 
This  interested  me,  because  on  another  occasion,  years  ago,  the 
name  Lough  shule  (wanderer  or  vagrant)  was  given  to  me  for 
a  wholly  different  species  {Polygala  vulgaris)  on  the  edge  of  a  lake 
ui  8.W.  Donegal.  The  two  confirm  one  another,  and  also  testify 
to  the  chance-medley  of  local  plant-names,  when  one  is  needed  in 
a  hnrry. 

^tm.  Budder.  Carrick  and  Pettigo,  co.  Donegal.  Seems  to 
he  an  uncommon  word.  It  occurs,  however,  in  early  writers. 
Webster  has  it  *  obsolete.'  HaUiwell,  Nares,  and  Jamieson  are 
silent.  8keat  mentions  it  as  obsolete,  but  refers  to  Chaucer 
(Cant.  Tales)  in  two  places.  It  occurs  in  Harington's  ''  Orlando 
Fuiioso"  (xviii,  66,  ed.  1634),  1591  :    "The  other  mariners  upon 
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the  Deoke,  Or  at  the  8Uer$y  the  coming  wavea  do  Bhunne  " ;  and 
again,  *'  steerless  boat,"  xzxvi,  59.  Possibly,  howeyer,  taken 
direct  from  the  Irish  Btiur^  helm,  mdder.  But  the  pronunciation 
is  distinctly  9te0r  amongst  the  Carrick  boatmen.  The  handle  of 
a  plough  is  called  in  Derry  the  iUer-irsef  or  titlU :  **  Our  formers 
temper  the  plough  by  driving  wedges  in  the  mortice  which 
receiyeB  the  beam  in  the  steer-tree;  this  mortice  they  call  the 
gluts  "  (*'  Survey  of  Derry,"  p.  185).  This  last  process  is  known. as 
« tempering  the  gluts." 

Stepmother^i  hreaih.  Said  of  a  cutting  north  wind  in  winter. 
Glen  Alia,  co.  Donegal.  In  Dublin  'stepfather's'  or  'step- 
mother's bit'  is  used  of  a  very  niggardly  person.  There  is 
a  chorus  of  clamour  against  stepmothers  in  literature,  I  have  not 
fleen  a  survey  of  these,  and  adduce  a  few.  **  Most  of  them  do 
but  weep  over  their  sUpmother^s  graves.  liran.  How  mean  you  ? 
Flam.  Why,  they  dissemble"  (Webster,  ** White  Devil,"  1612); 
"  As  a  stepmother  envious "  ("  Bom.  of  Bose ") ;  '*  Cynthia 
(qu.  Eliz.)  is  no  stepmother  to  strangers"  (Lyly,  ''Endymion," 
V,  8,  1591).  And  see  Arber^s  <<  English  Gamer,"  vii,  229; 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher's  "  Spanish  Curate,"  iv,  4 ;  Ben  Jonaon's 
Works ;  Cunningham's  ''  Gifford,"  iii,  497  ;  Middleton,  '*  Anting 
for  a  Quiet  Life,"  i,  1,  etc.  See  also  Halliwell,  '  stepmother.' 
Middleton  uses  '  mother-in-law '  as  synonymous. 

Stir,  In  expressions  '  up  a  stir '  and  '  down  a  stir '  the  sense 
is  'up  a  little '  and  '  down  a  little."  These  words  are  run 
t6gether  to  form  one  word,  'uppester,'  'downester,'  in  several 
parts  of  Derry.  The  Bishop  of  Deny  (now  Primate)  used  to 
call  them  '  comparatives.'  The  explanation  here  is  that  of  the 
late  Canon  Boss,  who  contributes  largely  to  my  Glossary.  They 
are  odd  expressions :  ''  Where  does  so  and  so  live,  near  thia  ?  " 
'*  He 's  downester  by,"  i.e.  he  lives  down  a  little  near.  It  may 
be  suggested  these  terms  are  variants  of  'upstairs'  and  'down- 
stairs.' 

Stocks.  A  primitive  kind  of  tuck-miU.  The  door  and  boards 
for  thickening  flannel.  A  door  laid  flat  with  an  upright  board 
fixed  on  each  side.  Two  men  sit,  one  at  each  end,  and  put  the 
flannel  between  their  pairs  of  feet,  and  thump  it  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  flannel  is  soaked  in  suds  and  hot  water,  and 
kicked  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  more  suds  are  put  in.  A  roll 
is  doDc  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Still  (1890)  in  use  in  Fanet,  but 
rarely. 
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*'  doth  that  Cometh  fro  the  weuying  is  nought  oomly  to  were 
Tyl  it  is  failed  under  foolSj  or  ia/uUjffijf  Hokki^ 
Watahen  well  with  water." 

JNsn  Phwman  {e.  1370),  8keaf  s  ed.,  i,  p.  445  (note  2,  p.  229). 

A.  limilar  process  is  described  in  Martin's  ''Western  Isles"  at 
Hiarriiy  for  "thickening  cloth,"  p.  67,  ed.  1703. 

Stroan^  sirons,  $nme»     (1)  A  diminutlYe  stream,  a  jet  or  rivnlet. 
Said  of  a  cow  with  an  imperfect  teat,  "  the  milk  comes  in  wee 
siroans."    Berry  (Canon  Ross).    Jamieson  has  "  Stroan^  to  spout 
forth  as  a  water-pipe,"  with  another  derivative  sense,  but  denoting 
also  a  pUntiJul  flow,  and  differing  from  the  Irish  use.     Irish 
mxihy  'a  stream,  brook,  rivulet';    truam^  'a  stream.'      Sruatm^ 
*  stream,'    occurs    in    Cormac's    Glossary,    p.    153,    ed.    Stokes. 
(2)   A  triangular  oaten  cake.     It  was  an  old  custom  to  bake 
a  large  aUrme  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  with  sometimes  a  ring 
in  it  indicative  of  the  marriage  of  the  lucky  finder.     Deny 
(Cmon  Boss).     Irish  "  Sruanj  a  kind  of  triangular  frame  on  which 
hreid  is  set  to  bake  before  the  fire."    O'Reilly.    In  Ulster  Journal, 
vi,  102 :  "  It  was  the  custom  early  in  this  century  in  Derry  in  some 
funilies  for  the  cook  on  ITalhween  to  bake  a  three-cornered  cake  of 
oaten  meal,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  by  which  it  was  strung 
^tind  the  neck.     This  was  called  a  stroanJ^     (3)  ''  A  measure, 
luunely,  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oaten  flour  made  of  burnt  oats 
sad  a  quirren  (Ir.  cutrtn,  small  pot),  pottle,  or  10  lbs.  of  butter, 
^ued  in  times  past  the  one  at  4(^.,  the  other  a  groat."    Ulster 
Jonmal,  iv,  244.     This  was   called  Barren,   and  was  primarily 
*  defection  for  soldiers.     Eventually  it  became  in  certain  places 
a  iQQt,  the  land  so  held  being  called  sorren  land,  every  parcel  of 
▼bich  paid    certain  numbers   of    these    necessaries    or  itron&s, 
^^weU  has  a  similar  sense  under  Hrones  pertaining  to  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.    This  latter  word  seems  to  refer  also 
to  the  baking,  iom  meaning  '  a  kUn,  oven,  furnace,'  the  r  being 
.^'SQsposed.     With  reference  to  sense  (2),  I  find   in  O'Reilly, 
°^¥pt,  ^'tnthan,  a  thin  cake,"  another  form  of  the  same  word, 
P^haps,  but  the  presence  of  h  requires 'explanation. 

AwA'ii,  9uehan.  Equivalent  to  what,  ntch,  or  such  kind  of.  Used 
S^i^nally  in  calling  attention  to  a  thing,  and  followed  by  the 
''^cle  as  if  it  was  merely  such.  ^*  Suehan  rain,"  '*9uchan  a  fine 
^7)"  ^^iuehan  flowers,"  *'9uehan  a  tree."  The  n  seems  to  be 
iiterely  excrescent  and  decidedly  cumbrous.    It  would  be  easier  to 
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B&j  ''such  a  fine  day  "  than  "  suchan  a  fine  day,"  but  some  people 
at  Olen  Alia  would  always  say  the  latter,  and  it  is  more  emphatic. 
WhaVn  rs  <  what  kind  of,'  is  similar :  "  what^n  a  chap  is  he  ?  " 
Here  no  doubt  it  is  *  kind '  slurred  over,  and  from  the  analogy  it 
may  be  so  in  9ueKn.  No  doubt  the  same  as  iieean  in  Scotch, 
used  in  Waverley  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Jamieson).  This  term  is  used 
throughout  the  north. 

Sun  drawing  up  watery  or  the  water.  When  long  rays  of  light 
are  seen  shining  through  a  hole  in  the  cloud,  the  phenomenon 
gets  this  name  about  Mulroy,  co.  Donegal.  In  Abercromby's 
''Seas  and  Skies"  (1889)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  this, 
called  in  India  Buddha^a  rays,  in  Denmark  Locke  is  drawing 
water,  etc. 

Swamp,  swamped.  Generally  pronounced  as  in  swam.  Lean, 
reduced  in  size.  Usually  (always  ?)  applied  to  a  reduced  swelling. 
The  word  is  used  in  Deny  and  throughout  Donegal.  "  Her  legs 
were  as  swamp  as  eyer,"  said  of  a  woman  at  Ballyshannon 
recovering  from  dropsy.  In  Derry  I  have  heard  it  "The  joint 
is  swamped,^*  i.e.  the  swelling  of  the  joint  (after  a  dislocation)  is 
reduced.  Halliwell  has  *'  swamp,  lean  as  cattle,"  with  a 
quotation — 

"  Our  why  (kie)  is  better  tidded  than  this  cow, 
Her  ewr  *8  (udder)  but  swamp  :  she 's  nut  for  milk,  I  trow." 

"  A  Yorkshire  Dialect,"  p.  36,  1697. 

The  word  swamp,  a  'quagmire,'  does  not  occur  in  old  writers, 
according  to  Skeat.  It  is  a  divergent  sense  of  the  present  word. 
Halliwell's  quotation  is  earlier  than  Skeat's  first  reference  for  the 
substantive.  However,  it  is  in  Eay's  "  S.  and  E.  Country  Words," 
1691.  The  adjective  here  noted  is  not  common  in  Ulster,  and 
seems  to  be  rare  in  dialects.  It  is  given  in  Jamieson.  Compare 
svina,  '  to  subside,"  Icelandic. 

Sweet.  Used  in  very  bitter  senses.  A  sarcastic  word  in  such 
phrases  as:  **  It*8  a  sweet  whipping  you  want,"  "That's  a  swate 
black  eye,"  "  He 's  a  sweet  blackguard,"  and  "  Here 's  sweet  bad 
luck  to  you."  In  literature  this  word,  like  other  common 
adjectives  such  as  *  old,'  was  vaguely  used :  "  Ich  lug  thee  by 
the  sweet  ears"  (Pardoner  &  Friar,  Hazlett's  "Dodsley,"  1.  23, 
1533);  "I  will  fet  thee  by  the  sweet  lock"  (Jack  Juggler,  ib.,  ii, 
121) ;  "If  they  be  as  false  to  women  as  to  men,  they  have  sweets 
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eeles  to  hold  by"  (*' Diatracted  Emperor,"  BuUen's  Old  Plays,  iii^ 
258);  "You  swMt  villains"  (Webster,  "Northward  Ho,"  ii,  1). 
The  last  is  quite  parallel  to  the  present  Irish  use. 


B. 

Baggon.     The  yellow  iris  or  flaggon.    See  under  sag  (A). 

SaUg-pieker,  The  common  Irish  name  for  the  warblers — ^willow- 
wren,  chiffchaff,  sedge- warbler — and  used  in  the  north. 

SaUg  wren  or  tpran.  About  Derry,  and  in  the  north-east,  the 
name  of  the  chiffchaff  and  willow -wren.     *  SaUow  *  is  invariably 

*  sally '  (the  tree)  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  variant  of  *  willow-wren ' ; 
the  bird  is  never  called  *  willow-warbler.' 

8mkL  *  *  Salmo  fario,  spotted  trout ;  samht  or  jenkin  "  ( "  Survey 
of  Derry,"  p.  343).  I  presume  corrupted  from  *  salmonet.'  Izaak 
Walton  uses  the  term  *  samlet,'  and  it  is  in  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
1726. 

Smilark,     Any  species  of  sandpiper,  but  especially  the  dunlin. 

Saugh,  A  willow.  From  Ir.  saiUaeh.  The  loss  of  /  gives 
thiB  form,  which  is  common  in  N.  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
in  use  in  N.E.  Ireland. 

^ownie,    A  young  herring-gull  in  the  first  season. 

8ead,  The  horse-mackerel  or  rock-herring,  Caraux  trachurus. 
^*  igadanf  '  herring.'  This  has  become  the  correct  name,  the  full 
^^^^  ieadm  being  applied  to  the  common  herring,  from  which 
^'^  several  place-names  round  the  coast. 

^fokhan.  Any  young  bird  not  fully  fledged  is  so  called  in 
Fwet,  CO.  Donegal.  The  word  sealdg  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Ir.  teottachan^  an  unfledged  bird. 

Scaldg,    The  scall-crow  or  hooded  crow.     Ir.  sgallta,  bare,  bald. 

*  Scalled '  is  a  common  old  word.  This  term  is  applied  also,  from 
1^  bare  appearance,  to  a  young  unfledged  bird,  and  hence  in 
Tyrone  and  Derry  transferred  contemptuously  to  babies. 

^^' drake.  (1)  The  sheldrake,  Anas  tadorna.  Derry, 
-Atrial,  etc.  Swainson  gives  this  name  from  the  Orkneys. 
\r)  The  red-breaated  merganser,  Mergua  aerrator,  Co.  Down. 
(Swainson.) 

^ceilion.  A  kind  of  onion  not  forming  a  good  bulb.  Glen  Alia, 
^*  Donegal.  N.  Bailey  gives  scalogna,  Ital.  An  onion  of 
'^^on.    A  kind   of    small   leek.    Although  the  word   sounds 
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thoitmghly  Irish,  I  believe  the  above  { Allium  A$ealon*cum)  was 
the  origin  of  the  word. 

Searr,    A  tern.    Donegal  Bay. 

Seari,  A  cormorant  of  either  sort  At  Homhead  applied  to 
the  green  or  crested  cormorant  (P.  yraeulus).  Usually  means 
the  great  cormorant,  Phalaerocorax  carlo.  Swainson  has  the  form 
also  Boarf^  which  is  nearer  the  Irish  scarhh,  a  cormorant. 

SeawM  or  ikiwee.  This  word  is  generally  applied  to  the 
kelp-harvest,  but  its  limited  and  correct  meaning  is  the  large 
tangle  seaweed,  Zaminaria  digiiata;  and  of  that  it  forms  only 
a  part,  the  portion  shed  from  the  plant  and  driven  ashore  by 
May  storms,  usually  by  that  storm  known  as  the  '  cuckoo  storm ' 
or  'gowk  storm,'  which  heralds  a  good  scawee  and  is  highly 
welcome.  This  part  of  Laminaria  forms  the  best  kelp.  The  full 
name  is  aeawee  hMltinnt  the  Majf  icawee.  In  Inishowen  the 
seaweed  is  commonly  called  Mayweed.  In  Fanet  always  seawee. 
But  the  word  seawee  is  everywhere  (in  Donegal)  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  seaweed  for  kelp.  Seawee  stands  for  eerawee^ 
Bcrath  huidhe,  or  yellow  sera  or  sward.  The  weed  is  dragged 
in  to  the  beach  as  it  floats  near  with  a  puH  tOy  a  very  long- 
handled,  two-pronged  fork  with  bent  or  hooked  tines. 

8coh$,  The  wild  broom,  Sarothamnus  scoparius.  Glen  AUa, 
CO.  Donegal.  Irish  seuah,  a  sheaf,  besom.  Latin  seopae,  broom, 
bundle  of  twigs.  This  word  has  also  the  signification  ieoop,  of 
which  it  is  a  variant,  in  Deny.  Again,  aeobes  (Ir.  icM)  are 
the  'scollops'  used  in  the  sort  of  thatching  known  as  ioobe- 
thatohing.  These  terms  are  in  use  in  Fanet,  co.  Donegal,  and 
indeed  throughout  Ulster.  The  same  word  in  this  sense  as 
scollop^  which  is  indeed  identical,  the  /  being  retained.  'Scobe- 
thatching'  is  especially  used  to  denote  thatching  with  scobes  or 
scallops,  not  ropes. 

Seooi.  The  umbeUifer  Angelica  sylveetrin.  S.W.  Donegal. 
Because  the  dry  kexes  serve  to  make  scoots  or  '  squirts '  of  as 
playthings  for  children.  The  haho^  cow-parsnip,  or  Meracleum 
sphondylium,  is  called  Dryland  scoot  for  the  same  reason.  Sewt 
is  used  synonymously  with  '  squirt,'  and  in  S.W.  Donegal  it  is 
a  name  for  diarrhoea.  Scoot  has  varied  senses  in  Ulster.  It 
means  an  outing,  a  trip.  "Did  you  have  a  good  «coo/?" — after 
a  holiday  (Tyrone).  A  scooter  is  a  tourist,  one  who  scoots  about. 
A  scoot'hole  is  an  escape-hole  or  starting-hole  for  a  rat  or  rabbit 
when  the  principal  hole  is  watched.     One  would  naturally  derive 
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*  teoat '  firom  this  root,  Tiewing  the  above  senses,  but  it  is  irom 
4$aniUrf  *  pry '  (0.  Fr.).  Compare  Swedish  akfuia^  *  to  shoot'  In 
an  old  play,  <<  Br.  Boddipol "  (reprinted  in  Bnllen's  0.  Plays,  iii, 
183),  1600,  oeonrs  a  pretty  passage : — 

''  0  this  way,  by  the  glimmering  of  the  snnne 
And  the  legeritie  of  her  sweete  feete 
She  Mowtid  on." 

Seoci.  The  rasor-biU,  AUa  tarda.  Newbridge,  Lough  Swilly. 
Swainson  giyes  this  {icouf)  from  Forfar,  and  derives  it  skiU^  *  to 
mark,'  which  agrees  with  the  sense  given  above. 

8coai.  The  raaor-shell  fish.  Since  it  squirts  water  out  on  the 
isod.  These  words  skiiey  ieoot^  gquirt,  iquiUsr,  iquit  must  be  all 
cognate.  The  name  as  applied  to  the  razor-fish  is  given  in 
HcSkimin's  Hist,  of  Carrickfergus,  Co.  Antrim,  1811. 

The  above  word,  in  all  its  senses,  is  both  written  and  pronounced 
WNrfalso. 

M.    A  heron.    I  have  only  heard  this  word  in  Fanet,  where 

it  was  given  me  as  a  synonym  for  '  the  long-neckit  (or  long-leggit) 

^^ttnu'    In  Armagh  this  bird  is  called  the  '  ham  craan.'     I  have 

00  idea  how  the  term  teal  applies.     The  term  harra  is  applied 

^  any  long  thin  thing.      A  Fanet  man  speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  that 

^Id  harra  of  mine."    Perhaps  the  above  is  the  true  Irish  name, 

but  I  cannot  trace  it,  nor  any  other.     Nevertheless,  so  familiar  and 

^^narkable  a  bird  (held  to  portend  rain)  must  have  one.   An  Irish- 

^P^^king  man  said  the  ''  ould  Irish  name  was  '  loDg-neckit  harra.' " 

^Ml-tnot.    Jelly-fish.     Medusa,     Any  of  the  larger  sort.     The 

9^^diitness  of  this  name  almost  redeems  its  vulgarity.     I  have 

^^^id  it  in  Fanet.     Cowan-enoUer  is  commoner  round  Donegal 

^^^^^ct,  since  etnpon  is  the  usual  name  for  a  seal.     Cowan  is  a  word 

^^t  needs  explanation.     It  is  applied  in  some  parts  of  Donegal 

^      the    water  peattia    or  phootit,    which    goes    under    various 

^dominations,    both    English    and    Irish,    such    as    master-eel, 

^^^istling-eel,   lough  or  river  horse,    glasgeehy,   dorrahow,   etc. 

""^l^e  name  eowan  appears  also    (Mulroy,   W.   Donegal)    in    the 

^^^pound  cowan-strin^s,  a  name  for  Chorda  Jilum,  a  long,  string- 

^Ve  common  seaweed. 

Sea-numiter.  A  Derry  name  for  the  'angler'  or  'fishing-frog,' 
^phiui  piscatoriue  (•*  Survey  of  Derry,"  p.  234).  This  odd  fish, 
Sidled  'sea-devil'  also  according  to  Yarrell,   has  a  variety  of 
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names  on    the   Ulster   coast,  as  hilmaddy,  hriar-hol^  mollygowan 
or  maUgotm, 

Seath,  sethe.  The  coal-fish  or  grey  lord,  Merlangut  earhonarius. 
This  fish  has,  according  to  Yarrell,  more  local  names  than  any 
other.  It  is  very  common.  When  young,  along  the  rocks,  it  is 
known  as  roek-JUh,  cudden,  piekies,  ieehaus,  gilpins^  shelug,  and 
hloekaus.  Larger  ones  are  grey  lords,  atanloeks.  Yarrell  gives 
more  from  the  Scotch  islanders.  Those  here  are  all  from  Antrim 
and  Donegal.  In  ahundance  of  names  perhaps  the  sea-bream 
wonld  he  its  nearest  rival. 

Sevsn  Bisters.  The  two  commonest  spurges,  Euphorhia  helio- 
scopia  and  JSl  peplus,  are  so  called  from  the  umbel  of  (usually) 
seven  branches  of  the  name.  This  name  has  not,  I  think,  been 
recorded  except  by  me  from  Donegal,  across  the  whole  of  which 
county  it  occurs.     Nor  can  I  trace  it  to  an  Irish  source. 

Seven  sleepers.  The  summer  migrants  supposed  to  sleep  through 
the  Winter.  They  are,  according  to  a  Fanet  man,  the  cuckoo, 
swallow,  stone-chatter  (wheatear),  wren  (sally-picker,  i.e.  willow- 
wren  or  chiffchaff  ),  corncrake,  and  blackcap  (stonechat) :  this  is  only 
six ;  but  whether  swallow  includes  swift,  or  whitethroat  is  counted, 
my  informant  sayeth  not.  Another  countryman  said  very  wisely 
that  the  chrysalis  was  one  of  the  seven  sleepers.  Seven  is  a  mystic 
number  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  This  subject  falls  under 
folklore,  where  I  have  dealt  with  it  more  fully.  However,  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  El  worthy  gives  a  *  seven  sleeper '  as  a  name  for 
any  hybemating  animal,  from  West  Somerset  (Dialect  Society). 
And  in  The  Zoologist  (February  and  March,  1 897)  Mr.  Rolfe  gives 
wheatear,  cuckoo,  and  swallow  as  three  of  the  Manx  'seven 
sleepers  * ;  while  Mr.  Bird  collected  eleven  in  Dorsetshire. 

Shasagh  na  creegh.  Heart's-ease,  Prunella  vulgaris.  This  is 
the  plant  which  in  South-West  Donegal  is  known  as  heart's-ease, 
or  by  its  Irish  equivalent  {sasadh  na  cri)  as  above.  It  is  held 
to  be  valuable  for  diseases  of  the  heart,  but  the  pansy  has  neither 
the  name  nor  any  such  qualities  attributed  to  it.  A  Gaelic  name 
for  this  plant,  given  by  Cameron,  is  lus  a  cri  (heart-plant). 
The  knowledge  and  belief  in  *  yerribs '  (herbs)  is,  or  was,  very 
extensive  in  Donegal.    With  the  old  people  it  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

Sheegy  or  shiggy.  Fairy.  Shiggy  thimble,  fairy  thimble.  Irish 
sighe,  sigedhe,  a  fairy  goblin  or  sprite.  Shiggy  places,  rocks,  or 
bushes  are  often  referred  to,  especially  in  Southern  or  Western 
Donegal.     The  same  word  as  in  the  compound  hanih$$f  white 
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gobHn.      The  word  enters  into  place-names.     I  haye  collected 
a  quantity  of  fairy  lore  in  Donegal.     In  Mayo,   according  to 
Otway  (Erris  and  Tyrawley),  this  word  takes  the  form  sheeogue. 
Sheep^i  hrisken.     Marsh  woundwort,  Slachys  palustru.     Sheep 
Appear  to  hoke  after  the  roots  of  this  plant  in  dug  potato-fields. 
Britlen  is  a  name  given  to  another  plant  whose  root  is  edible, 
FoUHtiUa  aruerina,  or  goose-grass.     Irish  hrioBglan,  skirret,  silver- 
weed,  goose-grass.     The  name  here  given  is  in  use  about  Olen 
Alia,  CO.  Donegal. 

8he€p^8  napmrty.  PotentiUa  tormentilla,  or  common  tormentil, 
called  also  hiscuit,  nyamdny^  and  tormenting  root.  A,  Down  name. 
It  Las  a  hard,  small,  woody  root-stock,  very  hot  and  astringent. 
Soperty  may  be  from  knapwort  or  hnoh^  referring  to  root.  This 
18  Prior's  derivation.  Held  to  be  a  powerful  cure  for  diarrhoea. 
The  name  naperty  belongs  to  the  heath-pea  or  earmylie^  Lathyrus 
^iMmrrhtziUy  which  has  sweet  little  tubers  attached  to  the  root. 
Eaten  by  children,  and  formerly  used  to  savour  their  usquebaugh 
hj  the  Scotch.     Much  folklore  in  naperty. 

Shot  star.  Derry  and  Donegal.  A  slimy  alga  or  fungus 
appearing  on  paths  and  elsewhere  after  rain  in  summer,  Noetoe 
wmmMiu  or  Tremella  noetoe.  The  idea  is  that  the  substance  is 
a  feUen  star.  **I  watched  it  [a  shooting  star]  where  it  fell,  and 
there  was  nothing  there  but  a  lump  of  cowld  starch  "  (Inishowen, 
CO.  Donegal).  Another  name  is  toitehee*  butter,  Derry.  The  fallen 
star  is  an  old  and  quaint  bit  of  folklore. 

'*  Now  is  this  comet  shot  into  the  sea, 
Or  lies  like  slime  upon  the  sullen  earth." 

Mundat's  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  iii,  1  (1600). 

''  The  shooting  stars  end  all  in  purple  jellies 
And  chaos  is  at  hand." 

Dbyden:  (Edipus,  ii,  1  (1678). 

-^T^en  likes  the  idea,  and  refers  to  it  again  in  the  Dedication  to 
™  "Spanish  Friar."  It  will  be  found  also  in  Beaumont  &  Fletcher's 
**?aitliful  Shepherdess,"  iii,  1.  This  subject  has  been  dealt  with 
^  Hr.  Britten  in  "Popular  Fungi."  See  Britten  &  Holland's 
'English  Plant  Names,"  Star-shot,  In  some  places  in  the  North 
^  Ireland  (Carrickfergas)  the  heron  is  believed  to  disgorge  this 
^Whnee. 
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Smieh.  Wood-sanicle,  Sameula  JEuropaea.  Highly  prized  by 
herbalifite  (and  I  belieye  in  some  cases  by  the  Faculty)  as  a  cue 
for  consumption  in  DonegaL  Threlkeld  (*' Synopsis  Stirpium 
Hibemicarum,"  1727)  says  under  Sanietila :  "  The  French  hare  so 
great  an  opinion  of  it  that  they  say  proverbially,  *  Qui  a  la  bugle 
de  la  saniclcy  Fait  auz  chirurgien  la  niel6/  which  is  as  much  as 
a  Panacea  or  universal  remedy."  France,  however,  regarded  it 
as  a  vulnerary. 

Skau^f  ikayuffj  Bgaig.  S.W.  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Tyrone,  etc 
A  hawthorn  bush,  but  especially  one  sacred  to  fairiee.  A  gentle, 
gentry,  or  shiggy  thorn.  Such  a  one  is  an  old  tree  with  spreading 
branches  to  form  a  shelter,  often  on  the  leeward  side,  and  especially 
one  on  an  exposed  hillside  standing  alone,  or  on  a  raih^  and  one 
that  has  not  been  planted.  A  thorn  like  this  is  absolutely 
sacred  and  regarded  with  fervid  superstition.  To  interfere  with 
one  would  be  to  court  inevitable  disaster,  and  numerous  and 
circumstantial  tales  are  told  in  every  part  of  Donegal  (but 
especially  the  south-west)  of  the  calamitous  results  of  cutting 
away  a  Bkaig. 

Skin  marrow.  The  razor -shell.  Sheephaven,  co.  Donegal. 
Ir.  aetn  '  a  knife,'  maragh  *  sea.' 

Slack  marrow,  she  marrow,  slat  maragh.  The  stems  of  Laminaria^ 
the  large  sea-tangle,  which  make  a  fine  cudgel  in  case  of  any 
divergences  of  opinion  amongst  kelp-burners.  When  the  bailifEs 
went  to  Tory  Island  for  rents,  ''  the  wimmen  bate  them  out  of  it 
wi'  sloeh  maragh.^^     Slaean  '  a  club,'  or  slat  *  a  rod  *  and  maragh. 

Snawag.  When  two  crabs  are  found  in  a  hole  in  the  rockff, 
the  outer  one  is  the  male  crab  and  known  as  the  tharawan  (Ir. 
tarhhatif  *  little  bull ').  The  other,  or  female,  is  called  the  snawag 
or  peeler.  These  terms  I  obtained  from  a  lad  along  the  coast  of 
Lough  Swilly.  The  observation  contained  in  them  is  in  accordance 
with  the  biology  of  crabs.  Mr.  Bell,  writing  of  crabs,  says:  **  The 
male  seeks  the  female  at  various  seasons;  but  it  would  appear 
that  ....  this  often  takes  place  immediately  after  her 
excoriation  (peeling  the  shell),  and  that  the  male  watches  for  the 
completion  of  the  process  when  the  female  is  in  a  soft  and  un- 
pi-otected  state  ....  when  the  shell  is  removed  impregnation 
takes  place."  ("British  Stalk-Eyed  Crustacea,"  p.  62,  ed.  1853.) 
Irish  snamhaighy  a  slothful  person,  a  creeping  fellow. 
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—  ANALOGIES  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  AND 
SPANISH  VERSE  {Arte  Mayor).  By  Professor 
W.  P.  Ker,  M.A. 

[Read  at  the  Philological  Society* t  Meeting  on  Friday^  December  2,  1898.] 

Ik  many  respects   there    is    a    close  resemblance  between   the 

;teratiires  of  England  and  Spain,  the  two  great  Atlantic  nations, 
'hey  belong  to  different  families  of  language,  but  in  literary  taste 
t^e  English  are  generally  nearer  to  the  Spanish  poets  than  to  High 
IDutxih  or  Low  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards  have  more  in  common 
with  the  English  than  with  the  French.     This  sympathy  is  proved 
in  many  large  instances — in  the  history  of  the  Drama  in  Madrid 
and  London,  and  in  the  agreement  between  Fielding  and  Cervantes, 
which  is  something  more  than  the  mere  debt  of  a  pupil  to  a  master. 
In  some  minor  points  there  may  be  proved  a  coincidence  of  the 
hterary  manners  of  the  two  nations,  and  one  illustration  of  this 
is  the  Spanish  verse  called  Arte  Mayor,     This  form  of  verse  is 
the  subject  of   a  learned  dissertation  *  by  the    eminent   scholar 
M.  Morel-Fatio,   in  Romania  xxiii,   from  which  almost  all  the 
following  references  to  Spanish  prosodists  have  been  derived. 

Tlie  history  of  the  verse  is  given  in  different  passages  of 
■P-  Wolfs  Studien  zur  Oeschichte  der  spaniscken  und  porttigiesischen 
^^iondliteratur  (1859).  The  first  intimations  of  its  presence 
w«  found,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
P^try  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita,  and  in  the  moral  couplets  at 
^®  end  of  stories  in  the  Conde  Lucanor,  It  is  in  use  among 
the  Spanish  contemporaries  of  Langland  and  Chaucer — for  example, 
^ero  Lopez  de  Ayala  (1332-1407).  The  most  famous  poet  who 
^ote  in  this  verse  is  Juan  de  Mena,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
^^  laberinto,  sometimes  called  **the  Three  Hundred'* — Las 
-^^^ientas  (sc.  Coplas) — is  dedicated  to  Eling  John  II  of  Castile 
^^  Leon,  the  father  of  Queen  Isabel  the  Catholic.  It  begins 
^*th  the  following  coplas : — 
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COPUL  I. 

Al  mny  prepotente  Don  Juan  el  segundo 

Aquel  con  quien  Jupiter  tauo  tal  zelo 

Que  tanta  parte  le  haze  del  mundo 

Quanta  a  ai  mesmo  se  haze  en  el  cielo : 

Al  gran  Eej  de  Hespana  al  Cesar  novelo 

Al  que  es  con  f ortuna  bien  afortunado  | 

Aquel  en  quien  cabe  Tirtud  y  reynado 

A  el  las  rodillas  hincadas  por  suelo. 

COPLA  IL 

Propone* 

Tub  cases  fallaces  Fortuna  cantamos 
Estados  de  gentes  que  giras  y  trocas 
Tub  muchas  mudan^as  tns  firmezas  pocas 

Y  los  que  en  tn  rueda  quezosos  hallamos 
Hasta  que  al  tiempo  de  agora  vengamos 

Y  hechos  possados  cobdicia  mi  pluma 

Y  de  los  presentes  hazer  breve  summa 
Delfin  Apolo  pues  nos  comenqamos. 

In  the  normal  type  of  this  verse  the  rules  are  as  follows  : — 
The  verse  is  of  twelve  syllables,  with  a  section  in  the  middle. 
There  is  accent  on  the  fifth  syllable  in  each  half -line :  the  sixth 
syllable  in  each  half -line  is  weak. 

There  is  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in  each  half-line. 
Thus  the  first  line  of  the  Laberinto  may  be  scanned — 

Al  muy  prepotente   1 1    Don  Judn  el  segundo 


This  is  the  scansion  that  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  upon  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  quoted  in  M,  Morel -Fatio's  article  in 
Homanta,  They  are  all  agreed  that  the  line  is  divided  in  the 
middle.  So  the  poet  Juan  del  Encina,  in  the  Arte  de  trohar^  or 
Arte  de  poesia  Castellana,  prefixed  to  his  poems,  first  published 
at  Salamanca  in  1496 :  JE>»  el  arte  mayor,  he  pies  eon  intercisoe, 
que  se  pneden  partir  por  medio :  i.e.,  the  lines  are  in  two  sections 
with  a  pause  in  the  middle.  By  Rengifa,  Arte  poetica  eepanola^ 
Salamancai  1592  (p.  13),  it  is  explained  /that  the  verse  is  made 
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ip  of  two  of  the  six-syllable  lines  called  vertoi  de  redonditta  mmor. 
k  the  redondilla  menor  there  is  always  a  stress  on  the  fifth 
f Ihble ;  in  the  arU  mayor ^  besides  the  fifth  syllable  in  each  half • 
tne,  the  second  in  each  half-line  must  be  acoentedi  e.g. : 

Temf  la  torm6nta  del  m&r  alter&do. 

[t  is  not  enough  to  say,  Bengifo  explains,  that  the  airU  mayor  is 
Bade  np  of  two  verses  of  redondilla  mmor ;  in  the  redondilla  menor^ 
•8  commonly  used,  there  may  be  many  variations  in  the  stress  of 
the  first  four  syllables  as  long  as  the  fifth  is  stressed.  But  the 
\mi$  mayor  requires  the  second  to  be  stressed  as  well  as  the  fifth. 

After  this  definite  explanation  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  we 
Bfied  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their   rules  apply  without  any 
|WieQching  or  stretching  to  a  vast  quantity  of  English  verse. 
''■■  The  scansion  of 

Temf  la  torm6nta  del  mdr  alterddo 

tt  the  scansion  of  Gray's  "  Amatory  Lines  "  : — 

'With  beauty,  with  pleasure  surrounded,  to  languish, 

To  weep  without  knowing  the  cause  of  my  anguish, 

To  start  from  short  slumbers,  and  wish  for  the  morning — 

To  close  ray  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  returning. 

Sighs  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever  dejected — 

Words  that  steal  from  my  tongue  by  no  meaning  connected ! 

Ah !  say,  fellow-swains,  how  these  symptoms  befell  me  ? 

They  smile,  but  reply  not — sure  Delia  will  tell  me  ! 

In  English  verse  of  this  type  it  is  more  common  than  in  Spanish 
to  have  the  rhyme  masculine,  but  that  makes  no  great  difference. 

My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent 
agrees  with 

Aunque  Virgflio  te  dd  mas  honor. 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  this  kind  of  verse  in  the  Spanish  poets 
ii"om  the  verse  of  Tusser's  Husbandry,  or  from  that  described  by 
vascoigne  in  the  following  terms : — 

«...  Kote  you  that  commonly  now  a  dayes  in  english 
nmes  (for  I  dare  not  cal  them  English  verses)  we  vse  none  other 
order  but  a  foote  of  two  Billables,  wherof  the  first  is  depressed  or 
°^®  short,  and  the  second  is  eleuate  or  made  long :  and  that  sound 
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or  scanniog  continueth  throughout  the  verse.    We  haue  vsed  iiL 
times  past  other  kindes  of  Meeters :  as  for  example  this  following  z' 

No  wight  in  this  worlds  that  wealth  can  attayne, 

Vnlisse  hk  hkUue^  ihdt  dll  is  Ht  vdyne^ 

Gascoioi^  :  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of 

verse  or  ryme  in  JSnglish,  1575. 

■  Tusser's  didactic  poem  is  for  the  most  part  in  verse  of  this  sort, 
as  for  example : — 

Octoler's  Husbandry* 

Where  wheat  upon  eddish  ye  mind  to  bestow, 
Let  that  be  the  first  of  the  wheat  ye  do  sow  : 
He  seemeth  to  heart  it,  and  comfort  to  bring. 
That  giveth  it  comfort  of  Michaelmas  spring. 

"White  wheat  upon  pease-etch  doth  grow  as  he  would. 
But  fallow  is  best,  if  we  did  as  we  should : 
Yet  where,  how  and  when,  ye  intend  to  begin, 
Let  ever  the  finest,  be  first  sowen  in. 

Who  soweth  in  rain,  he  shall  reap  it  with  tears, 
Who  soweth  in  harms,  he  is  ever  in  fears  : 
Who  soweth  ill  seed,  or  defraudeth  his  land, 
Hath  eye-sore  abroad,  with  a  corsie  at  hand. 

Seed  husbandly  sowen,  waterfurrow  thy  ground, 
That  rain  when  it  cometh,  may  run  away  round  : 
Then  stir  about  Nicollj  with  arrow  and  bow, 
Take  penny  for  killing  of  every  crow. 

The  analogies  between  English  and  Spanish  are  not  ended  here. 
The  licences  of  the  arte  mayor  are  such  as  are  quite  alien  to  the 
prosody  of  French  and  Italian  poetry ;  they  are  such  as  are 
common  in  English  verse.  The  arte  mayor,  as  used  by  the  Spanish 
poets,  and  explained  by  the  Spanish  grammarians,  is  not  always 
like  the  regularity  of  Tusser ;  it  sometimes  leaves  the  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  and  goes  over  to  the  outlaw 
rhythms  of  Christabel;  at  any  rate  it  shows  more  sympathy  with 
Christabel  than  would  be  generally  considered  decent  or  even 
possible  for  verse  belonging  to  one  of  the  Latin  languages.  The 
first  rule  of  versification  in  the  Komance  languages  is  that  the 
verses  have  each  a  definite  number  of  syllables :  the  usage  in  arte 
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mayor  is  to  drop  the  first  syllable  when  one  chooses  to  drop  it|  and 

to    begin  on  the  first  strong  syllable.     Juan  del  Encina  states 

a  doctrine  of  equivalence.^    It  holds  of  the  last  syllable  in  a  verse 

of  any  sort  that  one  long  syllable  is  the  equivalent  of  a  long 

followed  by  a  short  syllable — ^i.e.,  masculine  rh3^e  is  the  equivalent 

of  feminine  rhyme.     This  is  plain.     But  more  than  this :  in  the 

arte  mayor  not  only  may  the  half- verse  end  on  the  fifth  syllable, 

"dropping  the  sixth  syllable,  but  each  half- verse  may  begin  with  the 

long  syllable  and  make  that  the  metrical  equivalent  of  the  first  two 

'syllables  in  an  ordinary  half-verse.     What  he  means  is  evident 

from  his  own  usage — e.g.,  in  the  third  copla  of  his  JS^loga  de 

TreB  Pastores  (Cancionero,  Salamanca,  1509,  fol.  xcviii,  recto): — 

Fileno  tu  sabes  que  mientra  la  vida 
las  f  uerqas  del  cuerpo  querra  sostentar 
JVd  me  podrds  en  cdsa  manddr 
do  tu  voluntad  no  sea  obedescida. 

Or  again,  fol.  r,  veno : — 

Y  aquellos  promotes  dar  buen  galardon 

p6rque  Bopdrten  tu  phw  tan  huerte 

das  let  despues  tan  oruda  pas$t6n 

que  siempre  dan  vozes  clamando  la  muerte. 

*^^  me  podrds  is  the  *  equivalent '  of  FiUno  tu  sdbes.  The  arte 
''^^Mor  may  drop  the  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning,  as  well 
**  t^he  weak  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  verse  or  the  half-verse^    ' 

^  ^.  Morel-Fatio  cannot  away  with  this  (l.c.,  p.  221) :  **  Les  h6mi- 
^ticihes  reduits  d'une  syllabe  qu'on  trouve  frequemment  s'expliquent 
f^^Xs  doute  par  les  besoins  de  la  musique ;  rythmiquement  parlant 
^^^  8ont  des  monstres,  et  en  les  lisant,  il  est  n6ce8saire  de  f aire 
P^^»-ter  le  frappe  sur  la  demi^re  syllabe  atone." 

"Xlius  M.  JIorel-Fatio  would  scan —  „   .    i 

not  una  doneiUa  tan  mucho  fermosa^ 

but  una  doneelld ;  -  < 

not  dtras  beldddes  lodr  de  maydreB^ 

but  otraB  heldades. 


^  " Mas  porqne  en  el  arte  mayor  los  pies  son  intercisos  one  se  pneden  partir  por 
^^0:  no  solamenie  puede  usarona  sillaba  por  dos  quanaola  postrera  es  luenga, 
^^^  tambien  si  la  primera  o  la  postrera  fuera  luenga,  assi  del  un  medio  pie  come 
^1  otro,  qae  cada  una  valdra  por  dos.'* — Juan  del  Encina,  Cancioneio  (Salamanca, 

l^^)i  fol.  T,  reete,  M.  Morel-Fatio,  in  quoting  this,  has  made  some  unneces^ry 
"^^coltj  by  leaving  out  medio  in  medio  pie.     He  says  that  Encina  must  mean 

bemistich.    This  is  precisely  what  Encina  ^ays,  without  any  ambiguity  wjiatever. 
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It  is  hazardous  for  anyone  to  challenge  M.  Morel-Patio's  doctrine 
in  a  matter  of  Spaniah  literature,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
a  Northerner  to  say  that  the  Terse,  as  Juan  del  Encina  seems  to 
explain  it,  is  not  altogether  monstrous  according  to  English  rules 
of  prosody,  and  that  possibly  there  may  be  more  agreement  in  this 
matter  between  Spanish  and  English  than  between  Spanish  and 
French.  Upon  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt;  the  licence 
was  recognized  and  explained  in  the  manner  that  M.  Morel-Fatio 
rejects  by  the  poet  and  musician  Juan  del  Encina,  and  by  the 
learned  professor  of  music  at  Salamanca,  Francisco  de  Salinas,  to 
whose  remarks  on  this  subject  M.  Morel-Fatio  refers  in  passing. 

Francisco  de  Salinas,  in  his  Art  of  Mime,  Salamanca,  1577,^ 
has  given  some  of  the  most  valuable  notes  to  be  found  in  any  old 
writer  on  prosody,  and  has  distinctly  explained  the  character  of 
this  Spanish  ''tumbling  verse,"  by  giving  the  tune  to  which  it 
was  sung.  As  a  musician,  an  Italian  scholar,  and  a  student  of 
popular  as  well  as  learned  rhythms,  he  is  an  author  to  be  trusted. 
M.  Morel-Fatio  somewhat  unaccountably  passes  over  his  note  of 
the  melody  to  which  the  arte  mayor  was  sung,  though  quoting 
the  passage  in  which  Salinas  speaks  of  his  hearing  it :  **  Ad  hunc 
enim  modum  illud  cantantem  audivi,  dum  essem  adolescens  Burgis, 
Gonsalum  Francum  nobilem  virum  non  minus  cantus  quam  status 
et  generis  claritate  pollentem." 

The  tune  is  this : — 

''  Tit  in  hoc  Joannis  MensB  Laberinthi  principio  : 

Al  muy  prepotente  don  Juan  el  Begundo. 

Quod  integrum  metrum  quatuor  amphibrachis  et  duodecim  syllabis 
constat,  ut  apparet  in  hoc  cantu." 


ZM 


Salinas  takes  the  verse  as  four  amphibrachs.  At  the  same  time 
he  afirms,  without  any  scruple,  that  the  first  syllable  may  be 
dropped,  and  that  the  verse  may  be  dactylic,  with  the  stress  on 
the  fourth  instead  of  the  fifth  syllable ;  quoting  from  Juan  de  Mena: 

Delfin  Apollo,  pue»  noa  oomengamos. 

'  Franciflci  Salinae  Burgensis  Abbatis  Sancti  Pancratii  de  Rocca  Scalegna  in 
Ke^o  Neapolitano,  et  in  Academia  Salmanticensi  Musicae  ProfeasoriA  de  Muaica 
libri  Beptem.    Salmanticae  £xcadebat  Mathiai  Oastiua  mdlxxyu. 
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Ha  IB  comparing  the  vena  d$  arte  mayor  with  the  Italian  hendeca- 
lyllables.  Thej  often  come  near  one  another,  he  says,  but  with 
diiBcolty  can  be  made  to  agree,  even  though  the  number  of 
•yllahles  be  equal.  The  place  of  the  accents  is  difEerenL  The 
Italian  line  has  generally  the  accent  on  the  sixth  and  tenths 
the  Spanish  on  the  fifth,  or,  if  it  runs  in  dactyls,  on  the  fourth. 
The  examples  that  he  chooses  are  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Laimnto  of  Juan  de  Mena.  Of  the  first  kind  (the  regular  type) 
he  quotes — 

Al  muy  prepotente  don  Juan  el  segundo ; 
of  the  second — 

Belfin  Apollo,  pues  nos  comeuQamos. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  his  meaning,  and  there  is  no 
Qgn  that  he  takes  Delfin  Apollo  for  a  monster. 

The  verse  of  arte  mayors  as  far  as  its  opening  is  concerned,  goes 

binder  the  same  rule  as  the  verse  of  L* Allegro  and  //  Fenseroio  in 

Soglieh.    It  is  a  form  of  verse  in  which  the  anaenuia  is  frequently 

^pped,  and  to  speak  of  this  licence  as  a  fault  is  to  mistake  the 

^^^lAiacter  of  the  rhythm.     The  licence  is  generally  unfamiliar  in 

the  £omance  languages,  in  forms  of  poetry  that  pretend  to  be 

Portly;  but  it  is  used  by  the  courtly  poets  of  Castile,  in  the 

^^ifteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  even  later,  in  this  verse 

^  ttie  arte  mayor. 


II. 

-^l>out  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  verse  in  EngUsh  and  Spanish 
^'^^  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  It  is  held  by 
'^^^^  scholars,  as  for  example  by  Dr.  Schipper  and  Dr.  Herford, 
^^  "ITusser's  verse  is  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  four-beat  iambic- 
*^t^^-e8tic  or  trochaic-dactylic  line — the  tumbling  verse  of  King 
Jaia^^'g  2?tfiJw  and  Cautelu."^ 


YI.     The  BevlU  and  Cavtelit  to  be  obtervit  and  etehewit  in  ScottU 

Ibetie^  1685. 

all  zonr  Terse  be  ZiUraU,  sa  far  as  may  be,  quhatsumeuer  kynde  they  be 
oi«  Oot  speciallifi  Tumbling  Terse  for  flytinf.  Be  Literall  I  meane,  that  the 
^^^'^^  JP^  ^^  2^^  ^J^^f  <^  ryxme  Tpon  a  letter,  as  this  tumbling  lyne  rynnis 

Fetehing  fude  for  tofrid  it/a$tjurth  of  the  Farie. 

2%  man  obaeme  that  thir  Tumblinff  Terse  flowis  not  in  that  fassonn  as  Ttheris 
^^    For  all  Ttheris  keipis  the  reule  qohilk  I  gaoe  before,  To  wit,  the  first 
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Dr.  Schipper  {EnglUeh^  Metrih^  it,  ii,  6),  after  quoting  King 
James  and  Gascoigne,  and  referring  to  the  ballad  of  King  John 
and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury ^  gives  examples  from  Wyatt,  and 
then  cites,  one  after  the  other,  Tusser's  JSusbandrg  and  the  February 
Eclogue  of  the  Shepherd* a  Calender. 

•  In  the  first  part  of  his  book  (i,  iii,  cc.  11,  12)  Dr.  Schipper  takes 
the  old  alliterative  verse  as  the  origin  of  all  the  "  tumbling  verse  ** 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  By  referring  back  to 
this  part  of  his  work  in  his  description  of  the  verse  of  Tusser, 
he  makes  a  co|mection  between  the  old  alliterative  verse  and  all  the 
more  recent  examples  which  he  quotes  in  succession  to  Tusser; 
among  them  are  Thackeray's  Cane-bottomed  Chair  and  Browning's 
JTow,  they  brought  the  Good  New9  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  In  his 
Orundrtsa  der  englischen  Metrik  (1895),  pp.  110-113,  he  gives 
a  pedigree  starting  from  Csedmon's  Hymn. 

Dr.  Herford,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Shepherd's  Calender ^  seems 
to  ^gree  with  Dr.  Schipper.  He  quotes  Tusser's  verse  as  a  more 
regular  and  monotonous  form  of  that  which  is  found  in  Spenser's 
February y  May,  and  September  Eclogues. 

He  agrees  with  Dr.  Schipper  in  deriving  the  four-beat  verse 
from  the  old  alliterative  line.  "  It  was  descended  from  the  most 
ancient  form  of  English  verse,  and  still  retained  as  its  one  fixed 
principle  the  characteristic  of  four  beats  ....  The  first 
who  attempted  to  give  a  regular  and  polished  form  to  the  four-beat 
was  T.  Tusser,  whose  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry  (1557)  are 

fute  short  the  secound  long,  and  sa  furth.  Qubnir  as  thir  hes  twa  short,  and 
lang  through  all  the  lyne,  quhen  they  keip  ordour:  albeit  the  maist  pairt  of 
thame  be  out  of  ordour,  and  keipis  na  kyndc  nor  reule  of  Flovvitig^  and  for  that 
cause  are  callit  Tumbling  Terse :  except  the  short  lynis  of  aucht  in  the  hinder  end 
of  the  Terse,  the  quhilk  flowis  as  Tther  Tersis  dois,  as  ze  will  find  in  the  hinder 
end  of  this  buk,  quhair  I  gaue  exemple  of  sundrie  kyndes  of  Tersis. 

For  flyting,  or  inuectiues,  Tse  this  kynde  of  Terse  following,  callit  Eouneefallit, 
or  TXimbling  Terse. 

In  the  hinder  end  ofharuest  vpon  Alhallwo  ene^ 
Qtthen  our  gude  nichtbors  rydis  {now  gif  1  reid  rieht). 
Some  bticklit  on  a  benvvod,  atid  some  oft  a  bene, 
Ay  trottand  into  troupetfra  the  tvvylicht : 
Some  mdland  a  tho  ape,  all  grathed  into  grene, 
Some  hotchand  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovand  on  a  hetcht. 
The  King  of  Fary  with  the  Court  of  the  Elf  quene. 
With  many  elrage  Incubus  rydand  that  nicht : 

There  ane  elf  on  an  ape  ane  vnsell  begat : 

Besyde  a  pot  baith  anld  and  vvorne, 

This  bratahard  in  ane  bus  was  borne  : 

They  fand  a  monster  in  the  mome, 
VVarfacitnoraCat, 
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compOMd  in  anapaestic    couplets    equally  fluent    and/  iqsipid " 
(lieiford,  lotroduction  to   Spenser's   Shepherd^ s   Calend^  liB&r^/'* 
p.  Izrii).      There  are  many  difficulties  about    thb,   for    it 
impossible  to  separate  the  rhythm  of  Tusser's  Terse  from  the 
rhythm  of  the  arte  mayor ;  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  find  an 
English  origin  for  Tusser's  verse ;  one  would  like  to  explain  the 
coincidence  of  English  and  Castilian  rhythms.     Is  there  a  common 
origin ;  and  if  so,  of  what  kind  ? 

On  ^e  side  of  Romance  philology  M.  Morel-Fatio,  agreeing 
with  Stengel,  would  trace  the  verse  of  arte  mayor  back  to  a  certain 
variety  of  the  French  decasyllabic  line;  it  is  ''le  correspondant 
exact  d'un  de  nos  types  de  d6casyllabe:  le  d^casyllabe  'cesur^ 
d  cinq'  plaisamment  d68igne  par  Bonaventure  des  Periers  dans 
son  Caretme  ^renant  sous  le  nom  de  taratantara^  M.  Morel-Fatio 
quotes  as  a  specimen  of  this  French  type  a  verse  from  the 
thirteenth  century-r- 

Arras  est  eseole  de  torn  hiens  apprendre, 

JuBiNAL :  Nouveau  Reoueil^  ii,  377. 

This  counts  as  a  variety  of  decasyllabic  in  French,  though  the 
arte  mayor  is  dodecasyllable  in  Spanish.  ''  Quant  el  la  denomination 
difflSrente  de  ce  vers  dans  les  deux  langues,  elle  tient  uniquement, 
comma  chacun  sait,  au  syst^me  de  numeration  des  syllabes, 
oxytonique  en  franqais,  parox3rtonique  en  castilian." 

Other  examples  are  quoted  in  Jeanroy,  Oriyines  de  la  poisie  lyrique 
en  France,  p.  356,  from  Bartsch,  Romances  et  Fastotirelles ;  e.g.. 

Quant  se  vient  en  mai  |  que  rose  est  panic 
Je  I'alai  coillir  |  par  grant  druerie. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  verse  which  is  derived  from  the 
Old  English  alliterative  line,  and  verse  which  is  a  variety  of  the 
French  decasyllable,  may  come  to  have  a  strong  likeness  to  one 
another.  Is  there  any  real  connection  between  them,^  or  is  it 
only  a  casual  resemblance  of  two  different  species  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  old  alliterative  line  is  the 
sole  ancestor  either  of  the  verse  of  Tusser  or  of  the  verse  of 
Spenser's  February  Eclogue.  There  are  other  influences  that 
press  for  .consideration  here,  and  not  less  in  the  history. of  the 
Spanish  verse. 

There  are  many  four-beat  rhythms  besides  that  of  the  allitera- 
tire  versey  and  while  we  may  admit  that  the  ''  tumbling  verse  "  of 
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King  James's  example  is  deriTed  from  the  old  alliterative  line,  we 
need  not  reetriot  its  origin  to  such  Terse  as  was  used  in  the  aeyenth 
eentnry  by  the  poets  of  Northumberland.  It  is  imposoihle  to 
doubt  that  the  rhythm  of  alliterative  verse  in  the  fourteenth 
eentnry  and  later  was  affected  by  the  four-beat,  or  perhaps  we 
ihould  Bay  the  eight-beat,  rhythm  of  popular  tunes.  Among  the 
ancestors  of  the  ballad  of  Kit^  John  and  the  Ahhot  of  Cantsrhurff, 
which  is  the  ancestor  of  Prior's  Down  Sail  and  Swift's  JSdmiUon*& 
Bantm^  may  perhaps  be  counted  such  old  rhythms  as  this  from  the 
year  ol  Lewes : — 

Sire  Simond  de  Mountfort  hath  swore  bi  his  chyn, 
Hevede  he  now  here  the  Erl  of  Waryn, 
Shulde  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn, 
Ke  with  sheld  ne  with  spere  ne  with  other  gyn, 

To  help  of  Wyndesore. 
Richard^  thah  thou  he  ever  triehardf 

triehen  thdlt  thou  never  more. 
Sir  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  swore  bi  ys  cop, 
Hevede  he  now  here  Sire  Hue  de  Bigot, 
Al  he  shulde  quite  here  twelfmoneth  scot, 
Shulde  he  never  more  with  his  fot  pot 

To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard^  etc. 

The  verses  of  four  irregular  dactyls  in  Latin  popular  poetry  * 
bear  witness  to  ±he  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  rhythm:  they  are 
independent  of  the  alliterative  line.  So  also  the  trisyllabic  measure 
of  the  Minnesingers;  one  is  not  allowed  to  call  it  dactylic,  but 
it  is  verse  of  four  beats,  beginning  on  the  strong  syllable  and 
proceeding  in  trisyllabic  feet : — 

Wol  mich  der  stunde,  daz  ich  sie  erkande 
din  mir  den  Up  und  den  muot  hat  betwungen, 
sit  deich  die  sinne  so  gar  an  sie  wande, 
der  si  mich  hat  mit  ir  giiete  verdrungen, 

das  ich  gescheiden  von  ir  niht  enkan, 
daz  hat  ir  schGene  und  ir  giiete  gemachet 
und  ir  roter  munt,  der  so  lieplichen  lachet. 

^  £.g.  in  WrighVs  Poems  of  Walter  Mapes :  Apoealyptit  Ooliae  (1.  37) :— 

Hie  Priscianus  est,  dans  palmis  Terbera ; 
Est  Aristoteles  Terberans  aera ; 
Yerbornm  Tullius  yi  mulcet  aspera ; 
Fert  Ptolomaeua  se  totum  in  eidera. 
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To  put  it  shortly^  the  Terses  went  this  way  because  the  tonea 
'Went  this  way  before  them,  and  the  likeness  uf  the  English  and 
the  Spanish  Terse  is  explained  by  the  common  rhythm  of  country 
dances.^  The  regularity  of  Tusser's  verse  is  secured  by  following 
a  common  tune,  and  where  a  tune  of  that  sort  is  followed  by  other 
poets  the  same  kind  of  regularity  will  be  found  agaio.  Tusser's 
vena  is  not  properly  anapaestic;  the  first  syllable  is  merely 
introductory  to  a  kind  of  rhythm  that  ia  dactylic,  if  it  is  to  be 
named  from  any  metrical  foot  at  all.  Tusser's  regularity  is 
followed  by  Ben  Jonson  when  he  prorides  new  words  ''to  the 
tune  of  Faggington^s  Founds  sir  "  : — 

Bat  0  you  vile  nation  of  cutpurses  all, 
Helent  and  repent,  and  amend  and  be  sound, 
And  know  that  you  ought  not  by  honest  men's  fall. 
Advance  your  own  fortunes,  to  die  above  ground ; 

And  though  you  go  gay 

In  silks  as  you  may. 
It  is  not  the  highway  to  heaven  (as  they  say) : 
Bepent  then,  repent  you,  for  better  for  worse, 
And  kiss  not  the  gallows  for  cutting  a  purse. 
Youth,  youth,  thou  hadst  better  been  starved  by  thy  nurse 
Than  live  to  be  hanged  for  cutting  a  purse. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  iiL 

^Ihe  Spanish  verse  is  made  for  music,  originally.     It  is  used 

ux    stanzas  of  eight  Hues  for  heroic  poetry  by  the  early  court  poets, 

^^     whom  Juan  de  Mena  was  the  most  famous.     But  though  the 

'^^'^^^erinto  of  Juan  de  Mena  is  an  ambitious  didactic  poem,  and 

Qc>xie  would  think)  as  little  adapted  for  a  musical  accompaniment 

0^   Wordsworth's  F!xcunum,  yet  we  have  the  proof  from  Salinas 

^^^^t  it  was  actually  sung.     Juan  del   Encina,  the   poet,  was 

^80  one  of  the  musicians  of  his  time,  "  such  as  found  out  musical 

7^^^  and  recited  verses  in  writing."     Among  his  compositions 

^  the  great  musical  manuscript  edited  by  Barbieri  {Caneion&ro 

'^^*^ical  de  loe  Stgha  xv  y  xvi,  Madrid,  1890),  may  be  found  tunes 

^^^   the  rhythm  of  redondilla  menor^  or,  one   might  say,   using 

^gliah  terms,  for  the  measure  of  Gray's  Amatory  Lines,  with 

^yuies  at  the  pauses. 

Compare  the  danoe  tune  in  $  time  eiven  in  the  new  edition  of  Chappell*s 
^»  Mnglith  Ilopular  Mutie  (ed.  H.  Ellis  Wooldridge).    The  date  is  about  1260. 


) 
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Amor  con  fortuna 
Me  muestra  enemiga 
No  Be  que  me  diga. 

No  se  lo  que  quiero, 
Pues  bu8qu6  mi  dano ; 
Yo  mesmo  mc  engano. 
Me  meto  do  muero ; 
Y  muerto  no  spero 
Salir  de  f  atiga : 
Ko  8^  que  me  diga. 

This  verse  is  exactly  regular,  in  trisyllabic  measure,  with 
anacrtuis,  and  corresponds  exactly,  syllable  for  musical  note,  with 
the  tune  its  accompaniment. 

In  Englauil  and  in  Spain,  apparently,  the  triple  time  of  common 
dance  tunes,  with  periods  of  eight  bars,  was  found  congenial  to 
verse,  and  was  allowed  to  shape  the  prosody  of  verse.  In  other 
countries,  as  in  Prance,  the  fashion  of  verse  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  ''jigging  vein,"  but  even  here  it  makes  its  way.  On 
the  authority  of  the  Dictionnaire  Fhilosophique  of  Voltaire,  s.v. 
HemUtiche  (referred  to  by  Stengel,  Romanische  Verslehre),  some- 
thing like  the  arte  mat/or  may  be  allowed  in  Prance. 

**  Ces  vers  de  cinq  pieds  d  deux  hemistiches  egaux  pourraient 
se  sou&ir  dans  des  chansons;  ce  fut  pour  la  musique  que  Sapho 
les  inventa  chez  Ics  Grecs,  et  qn^Morace  les  imita  quelquefois, 
lorsque  le  chant  etait  joint  d  la  poesie,  selon  sa  premiere  institution. 
On  pourrait  parmi  nous  introduire  dans  le  chant  cette  mesure  qui 
approche  de  la  saphique. 

L'amour  est  un  Dieu— que  la  terre  adore, 
II  fait  nos  tourmens — il  fait  les  guerir ; 
Dans  un  doux  repos — heureux  qui  Tignore, 
Plus  heureux  cent  fois — qui  pent  le  servir." 

Evidently  the  tune  that  Voltaire  had  in  his  head  was  one  of  the 
same  sort  as  Gray's  in  his  Amatory  Lines, 

The  history  of  this  kind  of  verse  in  Germany  is  not  very  easy 
to  make  out.     It  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Schipper,  in  speaking  of 
the  English  rhythm,  should  not  have  referred  to  its  counterpart  in 
Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  Burger's  translation  of  the  Abbot  of 
Canterbury,     In  Kauffmann's  Deutsche  Metrik  the  oldest  examples 
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(leaTing  out  of  account  the  Middle  High  German   '  dactylics '  of 
Walther  and  others)  are  from  Paul  Fleming  and  Filip  Ton  Zesen. 

Wie  ist  esy  hat  liebe  mein  leben  besessen  ? 

Wie  ?  Oder  bef  iindt  sie  sich  lieblich  in  mier, 
0  liebliches  leben  wem  soil  ichs  zumessen, 

Bass  meine  gebeine  so  zittem  f  iir  ihr  ? 
Ich  gehe  verirret,  verwirret,  und  triibe, 
XInd  stehe  vertieffet  in  lieblicber  liebe. 

Filip  ton  Zesen:  Helikon^  1656,  ii,  124. 

In  Anke  van  Tharaw  the  Terse  opens  on  the  strong  syllable,  like 
Delfin  Apolo  :— 

Anke  Tan  Tharaw  oss,  de  my  gefoUt, 

8e  OSS  mihn  lewen,  mihn  goet  on  mibn  golt.' 

It  is  worth  notice  tbat  Fetter  Dass  (or  Dundas,  if  he  had  kept 
hiB  father's  name),  the  Norwegian  poet  of  Helgeland,  uses  in  his 
didactic  poetry  (Natural  History  and  Biblical  paraphrases)  some- 
times the  Terse  of  the  Ormulum,  sometimes  the  verse  of  Tusser. 
It  is  not  Tnsser's  stanza,  being  a  kind  of  rime  couee,  a  stanza 
used  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  place  of  Tusser's  quatrain : — 

Forstandige  LsBser,  nu  gavst  du  tcI  Agt, 
HTad  Nsering  os  skjsenker  den  Poliske  Tract 

Samt  Havsens  Afgrunder  og  Klakke, 
BcTilger  dig  Tiden,  da  bedcr  jeg  dig, 
Du  Tille,  min  Broder,  spadsere  mod  mig, 

Jeg  haver  lidt  vider'  at  snakkc. 

Pbttek  Dass  (1647-1708) :  Nordlanda  Trompet. 


III. 

In  their  relations  to  the  decasyllabic  line,  the  English  poets 
and  the  poets  of  the  Peninsula  go  through  similar  stages.  One 
may  compare  the  Chaucerian  s  with  the  court  poets  who  wrote  in 
Portuguese  about  the  time  of  Chaucer  or  Lydgate.  On  both  sides 
there  was  great  difficulty  with  the  decasyllabic  line.  It  came  to 
Cngland  from  France;  it  came  to  Portugal  from  France  and 
Provence.  The  French  and  Provencal  line  had  a  definite  structure ; 
a  fixed  cesura   after  the   fourth   syllable.      Neither  the  English 

1  Compare  in  Engliflh  the  ballad  measure  ''High  upon  Hielands  and  low 
upon  Tay." 
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nor  the  Portuguese  would  keep  this  rule.^  There  were  good 
reasons  why  Chaucer  should  neglect  it:  he  had  hotter  rules  of 
his  own.  But  the  rule  that  was  good  enough  for  Deechamps  or 
Proissart  was  not  too  good  for  Lydgate,  and  his  verse  might  have 
been  properly  braced  up  if  he  had  observed  it :  instead  of  which 
he  too  often  turned  the  line  into  nothing  better  than  ''  tumbling 
verse  " ;  verse  of  four  stresses,  without  regular  measure  :— 

But  he  was  clad,  me  thought  straungely, 

Por  of  frost  and  snow  was  all  his  aray ; 
In  his  hande  he  helde  a  fawchon  all  blody. 

Hyt  semyd  by  hys  chore  as  he  wold  make  a  fray. 

A  bawdryk  of  isykles  about  his  nek  gay. 
He  had,  and  aboue  an  hygh  on  hys  hede, 
Cowchyd  with  hayle  stonys  he  weryd  a  croune  of  leede. 

Ltdgite  :  Aisembly  of  the  Gods,  ed.  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  E.E.T.S.y 

p.  9,  1896. 

Diez,  in  his  book  on  the  Portuguese  Court  Poetry,  points  out 
what  difficulties  were  found  in  keeping  the  Proven9al  rhythm. 
"Speaking  of  King  Denis  and  another  poet  he  says:  "Often,  for 
example,  they  stress  the  fifth  syllable,  and  often  there  is  nothing 
more  of  verse  in  their  verses  than  the  right  number  of  syllables."' 

Diez  quotes  from  King  Denis  the  following  shocking  examples : — 

(1)  Ca  de  mim  matar  amor  non  m'6  greu. 

(2)  Poys  da  mays  fremosa  que  quantas  son. 

(3)  Es  mui  gran  pesar  se  deus  mi  perdon. 

(4)  Praz  a  vos  senhor  por  qual  vos  el  fez. 

That  it  is  the  arte  mayor  in  this  case,  and  that  it  is  the  tumbling 
verse  in  the  case  of  the  English  poets,  by  which  the  decasyllable  is 
corrupted,  seems  to  be  pretty  certaiu. 

Then  came,  after  the  French  line,  the  Italian.  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  anyone  in  the  Peninsula  with  Chaucer's 
appreciation  of  Italian  poetry  till  long  after  the  time  of  Chaucer; 
but  the  Chaucerian  poets  in  England  by  their  ignorance  of  Italian 
took  care  that  England  should  have  no  unfair  advantage.  In  fact, 
Spain  went  ahead  by  a  generation  or  two  in  deliberate  following 
of   Italian   fashions  of  poetry.      The   letter  of    the   Marquis   of 

^  The  poet  of  Wallace  is  exceptionally  strict  iu  making  a  division  after  the 
fourth  syllable  in  his  heroic  line. 

-  Diez,  Ueber  die  erste  portujriesische  Kunst-  und  Hof-Poesie,  p.  40:  — 
*'  Ja  nicht  selten  ist  nur  die  Sylbenzahl  das  was  ihnen  den  Vers  macht." 
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Santillana  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal,  which  is  the  first  dear 
«nimciation  of  the  new  principles  of  the  Art,  is  a  century  before 
Tottel's  Miscellany. 

In  Spain  there  was  the  same  difficulty  with  the  Italian  heroic 
Tvie  as  there  had  been  with  the  French  and  ProTen^al,  and  the 
eaase  of  the  difObulty  was  arte  mayor.  Instead  of  the  eommon 
Italian  stresses  in  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  syllable,  they  broke  into 
the  cantering  pace  of  the  national  tunes  and  stressed  the  fifth. 
ThiB  irregularity  is  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  M.  Morel- 
Fatio*s  paper;  it  is  pointed  out  and  explained  by  Francisco  de 
Salinas.    The  whole  passage  is  worth  quoting : — 

**  *  Amores  me  dieron  corona  ie  amor$9.^ 

"Est  autem  hoc  notissimum  et  celeberrimum  apud  Hispanos 
qnorom  videtur  esse  proprium  quandoquidem  eo  nee  Graeci  nee 
Latini  antiquitus  usi  sunt,  neque  Itali  aut  Galli  nunc  utuntur. 
Qnanqaam  citra  triginta  annos  in  usu  non  ita  frequens  esse 
desiit,  postquam  Hispani  coeperunt  imitari,  neque  infelici  successu, 
compodtiones  Italicas  et  Gallioas,  quas  cantiones  et  soneta  yocant. 
Atqne  adeo  tenaciter  hoc  metrum  majorum  nostrorum  animis 
inhaerebat  ac  auribus  arridebat,  ut  cum  primum  in  nostrum  idioma 
Tenos  hendecasyllabos  quibus  utuntur  Itali  transferre  conati  sunt 
qoidam  poetae  nostrates  magni  nominis,  pro  illis  in  hos  quibus 
Assueti  fuerant  vcl  inviti  delaberentur,  ab  illis  temporum  semper 
et  frequenter  syllabarum  numero  et  accentuum  situ,  et  arsis  et 
tberia  divisione  discrepantes." 

Would  not  this  apply  to  some  of  the  English  poets,  if  we 
interpreted  hoe  metrum  majorum  nostrorum  of  the  old  tumbling 
▼erse  of  England  in  place  of  the  Peninsular  arte  mayor '^  There 
undoubtedly  was  something  that  prevented  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
from  making  himself  secure  in  his  heroic  verse ;  something  that 
H  him  to  put  among  his  heroic  verses  such  anomalies  as  this : 

To  he  the  right  of  a  Frynces  rayghne,     (Satire  II.) 

^e  difficulties  of  the  Spanish  poets  in  learning  the  Italian 
^neasure  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  English  in  the  sixteenth 
<*ntury,  and  it  seems  natural  to  find  similar  explanations  for 
^^h-  The  old  tunes  rang  in  their  ears  too  incessantly  for  the 
^ew  kinds  of  verse  to  make  their  way. 
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POSTSCMPT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Piatt  points  out  a  disrespectfbl  reference  tx>  the  arU 
mayor  in  Lope's  ^' War  of  the  Oats"  {Oaiomaqma\  in  which 
one  of  the  heroines  is  named  Zapaqnilda : — 

Y  que  con  una  duloe  cantilena 
En  el  arte  mayor  de  Juan  de  Mena 
Enamoraba  el  yiento. 

• 

Mr.  Piatt  has  also  sent  me  the  following  examples  of  arts  mayor 
as  used  by  Calderon  :- 

Y  todos  digais  en  Toces  diversas, 

Que  C&rlos  Segundo  ofrece  i  su  madre, 
Pues  ella  admiti6  de  sus  anos  la  fiesta, 
Esta  fiesta  tambien  &  sus  anos, 
Que  cumplan  y  gocen  edades  etemas. 

Loa  de  Sdsta  Fiera*  afemina  Amor. 

Vo€$8.    Y  para  Tenganzas  &  Marte  despierta, 

Alieuta  y  anima. 
I\>dai,    Y  al  letargo  adormida  la  queja, 

Ki  llore  ni  gima. 
Marie.    De  una  confusion  en  otra 

"No  s6  lo  que  elija ; 

Entre  aguas  que  aduermen,  acentos  que  eleyan. 

Y  cajas  que  incitan. 

La  P&rpura  de  la  Rosa. 

Music.    Prosiga  la  fiesta,  \Ba%lan 

Y  aclamando  4  entrambas  Deidades, 
Del  sol  en  el  cielo,  del  Inga  en  la  tierra, 
Al  son  de  las  voces  repitan  los  ecos, 

Que  vivas  que  reines  que  triunfes  y  venzas. 

La  Aurora  en  Copacahana,  ad  im'L 


W.  P.  K. 
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Y.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GUTTURAL  SOUNDS  IN  ENGLISH.  By  Henkt 
Cecil  Wyld,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

{BMdai  the  MeHing  of  the  Philological  Society  on  Friday,  April  14,  1899.] 


Pasfatoby  Bemasks. 

Thx  following  is  a  study  and  history  of  four  classes  of  English 

sounds: — 

1.  Old  EDgl.  e.    Back  (guttural)  and  front  (palatal). 

2.  Old  Engl.  3.     Back  and  front. 

3.  Old  Engl.  €%. 

4.  Old  Engl.  A.     Back  and  front. 

^  these  sounds  are  here  considered  only  as  occurring  medially 

*Jid  finally.     My  remarks  are  based  upon  an  extensive  collection 

of  forms  which  I  have  culled  with  no  little  labour  from  O.E.  and 

^•E.  texts,  and  from  modem  dialect  glossaries.     My  collections 

^'   Literary   Eoglish  words    are   from    Professor    8keat*s   larger 

^etymological   Dictionary.     I   shall  discuss  the  pronunciation  of 

^®  sounds  which  I  have  mentioned  in  O.E.,  and  it  will  be^seen 

^*t  in  several  points  I  venture  to  differ  from  the   commonly 

'^^ived  views  of  Messieurs  Bluge,  Sievers,  and  Biilbring.     I  shall 

^on  investigate  the  M.E.  forms  of  O.E.  c,  j,  <?j,  etc.,  as  they 

appear  in  the  most  important  texts  of  M.E.      For  this  purpose 

^®  Word-lists  are  arranged  chronologically  and  geographically,  so 

^  to  show  at  once  the  historical  development  of  the  sounds,  and 

^«ir  distribution  in  the  various  M.E.  dialects.     With  regard  to 

^^  modem    dialects,   the   arrangement   is    chiefly  geographical, 

"^ginning  with  the  North  and  working  down  to  the   extreme 

^<>tith  of  England.     The  order  of  the  lists  is  as  far  as  possible 

^na  west  to  east. 

I  have  also  added  other  lists  which  show  at  a  glance  in  which 
^*^ect8  of  Modem  English  many  of  the  most  important  words 
^^  the  above-mentioned  four  classes  occur.     A  special  feature  of  the 
fhH  Trans.  1898-8.  9 
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paper  is  the  explanation  wbioli  I  yentnre  to  offer  of  the  soM^alled 
*  irregular '  or  '  Northern '  forms,  such  as  *  seek,'  '  think,' 
* hagthom/  '  heckfer,'  'to  lig *- to  lie/  etc.,  etc.    (See p.  247.) 

I  cannot  hut  think  that  in  the  main  the  law  here  formolated 
mast  he  accepted,  though  it  is  of  course  inevitahle  that  many 
of  my  applications  of  it  will  he  disputed,  and  that  opinions  will 
differ  as  to  the  exact  geographical  area  over  which  it  ohtained. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Professors  Napier  and  Wright 
for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  at  all  times  in  giving  me 
valuable  advice  and  suggestions.  To  Dr.  Sweet  I  owe  far  more 
than  I  can  adequately  set  down  here;  not  only  have  I  had  the 
privilege  of  a  training  in  practical  phonetics  from  him,  hut  I  have 
also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  frequent  private  discussion  with 
him  of  every  part  of  my  work  in  the  course  of  its  carrying  out. 

Oxford,  April,  1899. 


LIST  OP  MIDDLB  ENGLISH  TEXTS  USED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

WORK. 

Scotch  and  Nobthixk  Tbxts.  - 

Barbour's  Brace,  1830. 
Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 
GaTin  Douglas,  1475-1522. 
Oomplaynt  of  Scotland,  1549. 


Metrical  Psalter,  Trks.,  before  1300. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Trks.,  1800. 

Hinot,  Trks.,  1883-52. 

Prick  of  Conscience,  Trks.,  before  1849. 

Sir  Gawayn,  Northern,  1360. 

Townley  Mysteries,  Trks.,  1450. 

Northern  Glossary  (Wright-Wiilcker,  xriii),  fifteenth  oentury. 

Wars  of  Alexander,  Trks.,  late  fifteenth  century. 

Catholicon,  Trks.,  1483. 

Manipulus,  Trks.,  1570. 

Midland  Tixts. 

AlliteratiTe  Poems,  Lancashire,  1860. 
Metrical  Romances,  Lanes.,  1420. 


Ormulum,  Lines.,  1200. 

Havelok  the  Dane,  N.E.  Midland,  1800. 

Bobert  of  Brunne,  1838. 
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Hall  Meidenbed,  W.  Midi,  1225. 
William  of  Paleme,  W.  Midi.,  1860. 
Barliest  Proee  Psalter,  W.  Midi.,  1376. 
Mjrc,  Shiopehire,  1400. 


MS.  Earl.,  2,253  (Boddeker*8  Altenglische  Dichtimgen),  Herafordahire,  1310. 

A  Won^ater  Glosaary  (Wright-Wiilcker,  xiii),  twelfth  oentnry. 

La^amon,  Worcs.,  1205. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  thirteenth  century. 

Soogsand  Carols  (Wright,  Warton  Club,  1866),  Warwickahire,  1400. 

Palladius  on  Hnsbondrie,  Essex,  1420. 

Peterborough  Chronicle,  1122-1154. 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  before  1250. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Betoins  of  Norfolk  Guilds,  1389. 

Wills  and  Inyentories,  Norfolk,  fifteenth  century. 

Promptoriom,  Norfolk,  1440. 

Bokenham's  Poems,  Suffolk,  before  1447. 

Wicliffe.    E.E.T.8.,  1880. 

Chancer.    Skeat's  ed.,  six  vola. 

Political  Songs.    Wright,  Bolls  Series,  1859-61 ;  2  Tola. 

SOTJTHEKN  TbXTS. 

St.  Katherine,  Gloucestershire,  1200. 

Eobtof  Gloucester,  1300. 

St  Juliana  (Metrical  Life),  Gloucestershire,  1300. 

Pien  Plowman,  1363-93. 


Sir  Ferombras,  Devon,  1380. 
St.  Editha,  Wilts,  1400. 


St.  Juliana  (Prose  Life),  Dorset,  1200. 
Sawles  Wards,  Dorset,  1210. 
Wooing  of  our  Lord,  Dorset,  1210. 
Ancren  Riwle,  Dorset,  1225. 
Owle  and  Nightingale,  Dorset,  1246-60. 


Sir  Berea  of  Hamtoun,  Hants,  1327. 
Usagwof  Winchester,  Hants,  1360. 


Kentish  Gospels,  1160. 

Kentish  Homilies  (Vespas,  A.  22),  1200. 

Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Moral  Ode  (MS.  Digby,  4),  Kent,  early  thirteenth  century. 

Kentish  Sermons,  1200-50. 
William  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1307-27. 
Ajenbite  of  Inwyt,  Kent,  1340. 
libeaus  Desconus,  Kent,  1360. 
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LIST  OF  MODEBN  DIALECTS,  WITH  AUTHORS  OF  OLOSSi 

HEBE  USED. 

Northnmberiand,  Hedop,  1892-i. 

Onmbeikzid,  Dickingon,  1878-81. 

Westmorelaiid,  Wheeler,  1802 ;  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  1839. 

Durham  (Hetton-le-Hole),  Palgraye,  1896;  Teeedale  Gloeaarj,  1849. 

fW.  YrVs.  (Ckreland),  Atkinson,  1869-76. 
N.  Yrks.  (Swaledale),  Harland,  1873. 
N.E.  Yrks.  (Whitby),  Robinson,  1876. 
N.Mid.  Yrks.  (Windhill),  Wright,  1898. 
Mid.  Yorks  ,  Robinson,  1876. 

W.  Yrks.  (Almondsbury  and  Hnddersfield),  Easther,  1888. 
^  S.W.  Yrks.  (Sheffield),  Addy,  1888-90. 

Lancashire,  Nodall  and  Milner,  1876-82. 

Cheshire,  Holland,  1884-6 ;  South  Cheshire,  Darlington,  1887. 

Derbyshue,  Pegge,  Skeat,  HaUam. 

(  N.  Lines.,  Sutton,  1881. 
Lincolnshire  {  N.E.  Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 

(  S.W.  Linos;,  Cole,  1886. 

Shropshire,  Jackson,  1879;  Salopia  Antiqua,  Hartshome,  1841. 

Staifordshire,  Poole,  1880. 

Leicestershire,  Erans,  1881. 

Rutland,  Wordsworth,  1891. 

Norfolk,  Rye  (East  Anglia,  1895);   Spurdens,  1879;    Cosens-Hardy, 
Nail,  1866. 

Herefordshire,  Havergal,  1887. 

fUpton-on-SeTem,  Lawson,  1884. 
W.  Wrcs.,  Chamberlaine,  1882. 
S.E.  Wrcs.,  Salisbury,  1894. 
Warwickshire,  Northall,  1896. 
Northamptonshire,  Baker,  1854. 

Bedfordshire,  Batchelor,  1809  (Glossary  at  end  of  **  An  Orthoepical  A 
of  the  English  Language  * ' ) . 

Suffolk,  Moore,  1823. 

Gloucestershire,  Robertson,  1890. 

Oxfordshire,  Parker,  1876-81. 

Berkshire,  Lowsley,  1888. 

Essex,  Chamock,  1880 ;  Clarke,  Tales  in  Essex  Dialect. 

W.  Somersetshire,  Elworthy,  1886. 

Wiltshire,  Dartnell  and  Goddard,  1893 ;  Akerman,  1842. 

Surrey,  Leyeson-Gower,  1876-93. 

Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

W.  Cornwall,  Courtney. 
E.  Cornwall,  Couch. 

M  »»        Joum.  of  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 

Garland ;  another  in  same  place  by  Couch ;   Cornish 
Tregelles. 

DeTon,  Hewett,  1892 ;  (Harland)  Chope,  1891 ;  Exmoor  Scolding. 
Dorset^  Barnes,  1886. 
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Hampflhire,  Cope,  1883. 

lale  of  Wight,  Smith,  1881;  ^ng,  1886. 

fiuMz,  Cooper,  1853 ;  Pariih,  187». 

OTHEE  DICTIONARIES,   GLOSSARIES,   AND   CHIEF  WORKS 

USED. 

Englith  Dialect  Dictionary^  A  to  Dinner,  Wright. 

Grm,  Provincial  Gloesary,  1811. 

%,  Collection  of  North  Country  Words  (1691) :  Pt.  iii.  Reprinted  GloMtriee, 
ed.  Skeat,  E.D.S.,  1874. 

^iUKmnet  [Bp.),  Parochial  Antiquities  (with  Glossary  at  end),  Oxford,  1695. 


Sk(at^t  Beprinted  Glossaries — Thanet  by  Lewes.' 

Norfolk,  Marshall. 
Yorks,  Willon. 


Glos'ter  by  Marshall. 
Yurks,  Marshall. 
W.  Devon,  MarshalL 


Thoresby's  Letter  to  Ray. 
Glossary  to  Bums'  Works,  Henley,  1897.     (In  Vol.  IV.) 
h'hrcy't  FoUo  MS.,  1867-68,  Hales  and  Fumivall  (Gloss  in  Vol.  IV). 
SdlUweWi  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  3rd  ed.,  1855. 
AW  Glossary,  ed.  Halliwell,  1859. 

^ioMry  of  £ngli*h  Ftant-Namet,  Britten  and  Holland,  E.D.S.,  1878-16. 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  Bosworth-ToUer. 
Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
^Ue  English  Dictionary,  Stratmmn-Brtdley,  1891. 
Tlifi  New  English  Dictionary,  Murray. 
Johoioa'g  DicUonary,  1st  folio  ed.,  1755. 
SWs  Etymological  Dictionary,  1888. 
Rorio,  Worlde  of  Wordes,  1698. 
Cot^ve-Howell,  1673. 

^heu,  Guide  into  Tongues  (Emendatio,  2nd  ed.). 
^ey,  2nd  ed.,  1724. 

^\^y  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  d.  deutschen  Sprache. 
%ht-Wiilcker,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies,  1884. 
^Wi  Mswo-Gothic  Glossary. 
^eobeck,  Kurz  gefasstes  etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Gotischen  Sprache. 

I  Letter  in  Aeademyy  Feb.  22,  1890. 
^npier  V  Notes  on  Orthography  of  the  Ormulum,  Oxford,  1893 ;  also  in  History 
(     of  the  Holy  Rood-tree,  ed.  Napier,  E.E.T.S.,  1894. 

St)f\titf  {  Ootisches  Elementarbuch,  1897. 

^  (  Urgennanische  Grammatik,  1896.     (Urgerm.  Gr.) 

Si^^^  I  Phonetik,  4  Aufl.,  1893. 

( Angebachsische  Grammatik,  3  Aufl.,  1898.     (A.S.  Gr.) 

Morthoch,  Mittelenglische  Grammatik,  1st  part,  1896.     (M.E.  Gr.) 

/  History  of  English  Sounds,  1888.     (H.E.S.) 
Stcut  \  ^^^<^*^  English  Texts :  Facsimile  of  Epinal  Glossary. 

j  Anjrlo- Saxon  Reader,  7th  ed.,  1894.     (A.S.  Reader.) 

I  Primer  of  Phonetics. 

Paul,  Gmndriss  der  Germanischen  Philologie,  Bd.  i,  1891.     (Grundr.) 

I'aul  Hud  Braune,  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  uad  Litteratur. 

{P.B.B.; 
Cook,  A  Glossary  of  the  Old  Northumbrian  Gospels,  1894. 
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Lmdelof,  Glosaar  zur   altnorth.  ETangelieniibersetzung   in  der   Boshworth- 
handBchrift,  1897. 

Ten  Brinkf  Chaucer's  Sprache  and  Yerskmist,  2  Aofl.,  Elnge,  1899.    (Chaucer's 
Spr.) 

Bratey  Nordische  Lehnworter  in  Ormolnm  (in  P.B.B.,  x). 

Kluge,  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Sprache  (in  Gmndr.,  pp.  781-90),  cited  by  page. 

Bulbringf  Beibktt  zur  Anglia :  JoIy-AugOBt,  1898,  and  February,  1899. 

SkMt,  List  of  Books  illustrating  English  Dialects,  1873-75.     (E.D.S.) 

Wright^  Englische  Mundarten,  Grundr.,  Bd.  i,  p.  976. 

(These  last  two  works  are  invaluable  as  bibliographical  guides.) 

Brondl,  M.E.  Literaturgeschichte,  in  Grundr.,  ii,  pp.  609-718. 


I. 

O.E.  e. 

O.E.  e  correBponds  to  Germanic  *kf  Indo-Germanic  *y.  O.E. 
c^osan,  Gotb.  kiusan,  Gk.  f^evio ;  O.E.  %8ec,  O.Icel.  }^ak,  Lat.  tego ; 
O.E.  cyn,  Goth,  kuni,  Gk.  761/09,  etc.  O.E.  e  occurs  initially, 
medially,  and  finally ;  it  may  stand  before  all  vowels,  and 
before  /,  n,  r. 

e  in  O.E.  is  the  symbol  botb  of  a  back  (guttural)  and  of  a  front 
(palatal)  sound. 

Before  a  primitive  back  vowel  c  was  a  back-stop  consonant  in 
O.E.,  and  also  before  y,  «,  <^,  etc.  =  Germ.  *w,  -0,  a,  with  1- 
umlaut ;  and  before  consonants  such  as  /,  r,  etc. 

On  the  other  band,  e  was  fronted  before  original  front  vowels, 
♦,  tf,  etc.,  before  Germ.  *j\  and  when  final,  after  front  vowels 
(Sweet,  H:.E.S.,  §  539,  but  cf.  §  74).  In  O.E.  itself  the  *j  has 
disappeared,  leaving  its  mark,  however,  by  fronting  a  preceding 
back  vowel.  Thus  b6c  has  dat.  sing,  and  n.  pi.  bee  =  *b6ki, 
*b6kiz  (cf.  Streitberg,  Urgerm.  Gr.,  p.  249).  The  6  here  is  fronted 
to  i  through  the  medium  of  the  ♦^,  O.E.  bee  therefore  must  have 
had  a  fronted  ^,  and  that  this  was  actually  the  case  is  proved  by 
the  M.E.  forms  beech  (Mk.,  i,  2),  bech  (Lk.,  iii,  4),  in  Kentish 
Gospels,  MS.  Hatton,  38,  circ.  1150,  where  -cA  =  O.E.  fronted  c. 
(Fronted  e  will  henceforth  be  written  c,)  The  best  test  of  the 
front  character  of  an  O.E.  0  is  its  appearance  as  cA  in  Middle 
and  Modem  English.  See  on  above.  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  p.  143,  and 
A.S.  Reader  (7th  ed.,  §§  110-20);  Kluge,  Paul's  Grundr.,  Bd.  i, 
pp.  836-40 ;  Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §§  206,  207. 
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Fronuneiatton. 

"^itli  regard  to  e,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 

"had  "the  character  of  a  back-stop  consonant  in  O.E.,  in  all  cases 

irliere  that  sound  is  found  in  the  Modem  English   equivalents 

boc  '  book,'  locian  '  look/  drinkan  '  drink,'  smoca  '  smoke,'  stracian 

*to8tat)ke,'  etc. 

The  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  ^  is  much  more  difficult 
to  determine,  and  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject.  On  one 
point  everyone  is  agreed,  namely,  that  e  was  clearly  distinguished 
in  sound  from  e;  the  question  which  awaits  settlement  is,  had 
O.E.  e  the  sound  of  Engl,  eh,  i.e.  a  point-teeth-stop  consonant 
followed  by  a  blade-point-open  consonant,  or  had  it  some  sound 
intennediate  between  this  and  the  back  stop  ? 

luge's  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  Grundr.,  p.  839,  where  he 

8ajB:~«Im  Siiden  ist  e  seit  dem  10  Jahrh.  in  der  Palatisierung 

(^)  [that  is  our  eh  sound]  vorangeschritten.     Zunachst  ist  gewiss 

^Jt  0\  fur  c  eingetreten."     He  cites  cases  of  the  spelling  e^  for  t^^ 

H' :  orcseard,  Cur.-Past.,  487,  for  ortjeard ;  munc^iu,  Wulfstan, 

^-  l^apier,  p.  152  =  muntjuw,  etc. ;   feccan  from  fetian  (Piatt, 

^gl.  6,   177).     Prom   these   spellings   Kluge    infers   the    pro- 

Doaciation  'if'  for  O.E.  e.     The  pronunciation   ti  for   M.E.   eh 

'^^^t;,  he  thinks,  have  arisen  early,  in   support  of  which  view 

"®  adduces  M.E.  etch  =  O.E.  edisc,  and  Mod.  Engl.  French  for 

^^Hoisc,  M.E.  worchip  =  O.E.  wurfscipe,  etc.     No  less  categorical 

^^e  statement  of  Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  206  (4): — **Die  palatalen 

^^'"^ohlusslaute  e'  und  (c) j  sind  offenbar  bereits  ziemlich  friihe  zu 

P^l^taien  affricaten  d.  h.   lauten  von  dem  Klange  der  neuengl. 

'^  ^nd  dff  (also  annahemd  ti  und  dz  geworden).     Dies  ergiebt 

'^^^     aus   den   formen  wie    orceard,   feccean  (neuengl.   orchard, 

'«^ki),  etc." 

-^iilbring,  in  a  most  valuable  article  which  just  appeared  (in 

^^iblatt  zur  Anglia,"  February,  1899),  **  Was  lasst  sich  aus  dem 

^^^^^uch  der  buchstaben  k  und  c  im  Mattaus  -  Evangelium  des 

^^^liworth-Manuscripts  folgem  ?  ",  expresses  his  views  as  follows : 

-^ie  thatsache,  dass  Parman  seinen  gebrauch  des  e  und  k  im 

•^^ut  nach  dem  Lateinischen  geregelt  hat,  ist  nicht  ohne  wert 

*^^    die  bestimmung  des  lautwertes  des  ae.  c  zu  seiner  Zeit  und 

^    aeiner  Mundart.     Nicht  nur  sieht  man,  dass  er  sich  deutlich 

Q^es  Unterscheides  zwischen  dem   anlaut  z.b.   von    ciken   und 

^^^Dg  bewusst  war ;  sondem  es  muss  eine  gewisse  ahnlichkeit  der 
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aussprache  des  e,  z.b.  in  ae.  cerdem  und  lat  certum  gewesen  sein, 
die  ibn  zu  der  obea  dargelegten  nntersclieiduiig  brachte.  Da  er 
das  lat  e  vor  palatalen  vokalen  wie  {U)  sprach,  so  moss  er  das 
«e.  c  ebenfals  dental  gesprochen  haben,  d.b.  ganz  oder  ongefahr 
we  ne.  (^)." 

(See,  boweyer,  Biilbring^B  remarks  in  Anglia  Beiblatt,  July- 
August,  1898,  at  bottom  of  p.  74,  wbere  tbe  distinction  is  very 
clearly  drawn  between  ''palatalization  and  subsequent  dentali- 
zation,"  etc.,  witb  whicb  I  largely  agree.) 

As  against  above  views,  Sweet  bas  always  maiutained  tbat 
O.E.  e  was  a  front-stop  consonant  (see  H.E.S.,  §  496,  and  A.S. 
Reader,  Introduction,  §  120).  Tbis  view,  wbicb  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  sound  one,  bas  hardly  been  stated  by  Sweet  himself 
witb  sufficient  cogency,  and  has  perhaps  on  this  account  been 
pretty  generally  ignored  by  other  scholars.  By  a  front  stop  is 
simply  meant  a  stop  formed  with  that  part  of  the  tongue  which 
is  used  in  forming  the  (German)  j-sound.  This  latter  sound  is 
in  fact  the  front-open-voice  consonant,  the  voiceless  form  of  it 
being  the  final  sound  in  German  Mch.'  In  forming  the  front 
stops  the  middle  or  '  front '  part  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against 
the  hard  palate  just  behind  the  alveolars,  the  effect  being  that 
of  a  kind  of  t  or  d,  according  to  whether  there  is  voice  or  not. 
When  the  stop  is  opened  a  /-like  off-glide  is  heard,  and  it  is  this 
off- glide  that  gives  the  sound  its  very  characteristic  '  colour.' 
These  stops  are  heard  in  Sw.  kyssa,  kenna;  Russ.  ^fl^a,  'uncle,' 
and  MaTb,  'mother.'  I  submit  the  following  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  several  contentions  (whicb,  indeed,  vary  slightly)  of 
Messrs.  Eluge,  Sievers,  and  Biilbring  untenable  : — 

Firstly.  The  process  of  passing  from  a  back  or  even  perhaps 
a  root-stop  consonant  to  a  point-teeth  stop  -)-  a  blade-point-open 
(which  is  practically  what  the  above  scholars  mean  by  such 
symbols  as  tSf  etc.),  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  long  one. 

Secondly.  O.E.  S  is  constantly  doubled,  and  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  doubling  what  is  already  a  complex  sound.  Thus, 
if  O.E.  d'^tSf  O.E.  €0  must  =  either  tiU  or  tUif  which  are 
unpronounceable  combinations.  6  must  therefore  have  been 
a  single,  simple  sound. 

Thirdly.  If  O.E.  6  had  really  become  a  double  sound  it  could 
not  possibly  have  become  ^,  as  we  know  it  did  in  certain  com- 
binations, of.  M.E.  sek]?  =  O.E.  sec]^.  To  suppose  that  e'  had  got 
over  all  the  stages  from  k  to  point-teeth  t,  had  also  developed  the 
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ih  sound  after  it,  and  coald  then  suddenly  go  right  back  to 
k  again,  is  surely  unreasonable. 

Fourthly.  M.E.  forms  like  bleinte,  queinte,  seinte  *-  O.B. 
blencte,  cwencte,  sencte,  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the 
influence  of  a  front  stop.  These  forms  are  not  particularly  early 
(1  have  found  more  in  E.  of  Glos.,  1300,  than  in  any  other  text), 
wd  they  seem  to  show  that  e  remained  a  front  stop  pure  and 
nmple  until  well  into  the  M.E.  period.  Had  O.E.  e  already  —  U^ 
it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  the  'eint  forms  could  ever  have 
arisen  at  all.  This  diphthongizing  process  will  be  discussed  later 
on  in  considering  the  fate  of  o  in  M.E. 

The  well-worn  arguments  based  on  orceard,  feccau,  etc.,  which 
appear  regularly  in  all  discussions  of  this  question,  are  surely 
^tiiely  without  cogency,  and  the  spellings  tell  quite  as  much 
in  favour  of  the  front -stop  theory  as  of  the  other.  Putting 
^de  the  fact  that  the  identity  of  fctian  and  feccan  is  doubtful, 
it  would  be  quite  sound  to  suppose  that  the  combination  tj  or  ti 
of  fetian  had  been  assimilated  to  a  simple  consonant,  and  that 
ft  front  stop.  This  process  is  a  common  one,  and  Eussian,  for 
instance,  has  many  examples  of  it.  iiiiiifl,  'nurse,'  is  not 
pronounced  nia  nia  or  nja  nja,  but  with  a  front  nasal  followed 
^1'^]  AA^Hy  'uncle,'  does  not^dia  dia  or  dja  dja,  but  front- 
stop  voice  followed  by  -a. 

I  have  insisted  thus  strongly  on  the  nature  of  O.E.  S^  because 
the  phenomena  which  meet  us  in  inquiring  into  the  subsequent 
Iiistory  of  this  sound  are  to  me  unintelligible  on  any  other 
Bssamption  than  the  one  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify. 


Oraphtcal  Diitinetion  hetwem  O.E,  c  and  c. 

^e  earliest  linguistic  monuments  of  O.E.  are  the  Eunic 
inecnptions.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Bewcastle 
""cription  (Cumberland),  circ.  670,  and  the  Euthwell  Cross 
(Dumfriesshire),  circ.  680.  There  are  three  different  Eunic  symbols 
for  the  c,  e  sounds,  which  represent  perhaps  the  front  <?,  the  front 
variety  of  the  back  stop,  and  the  back-stop  normal  position. 
The  following  list  gives  all  the  examples  of  each  variety  that  occur 
in  Vietor's  ''Die  Northumbrischen  Eunensteine,"  1895.  Victor 
transliterates  the  Eunic  symbols  by  e,  c\  and  k,  e  being  front  and 
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c  back,  but  in  the  present  list  I  shall  use  6  for  the  front  stop,  as 
throughout  this  paper,  e  for  the  back  stop,  and  k  for  the  modification 
of  the  so-called  gar  rune. 

Ward*  with  6 — Alcfripu,  Bew. 

Becun,  Leeds. 
Cu]?bttrcht,  Lane. 
Cynibal]?,  Lane. 
Kyniqc,  Ru. 
Lices,  gen.  sing.,  Ru. 
Ricaes,  gen.  sing.,  adj.,  Bew. 
Ricnss,  ac.  sing.,  Ru. 
Sigbecun,  Bew. 
Ic,  Ru. 

On  the  6  in  these  words  see  also  Bulbring,  Anglia  Beiblatt^ 
July-August,  1898,  p.  74. 

Ward*  with  o — ^Becun,  Thomhill. 

Crist,  Ru. 
Cristtus,  Bew. 
Gwomu,  Ru. 
Cyniburug,  Bew. 

Words  with  k — Kyniq,  Bew.,  ace.  sing. 

Kynigc,  Ru. 
Uqket,  pron.  dual  ace,  Ru. 


c  and  c  in  the  MS, 

The  early  glossaries  do  not  distinguish  between  e  and  6  in  any 
consistent  manner.  In  the  Corpus  Gloss  (Sweet,  Oldest  E.T.) 
I  can  only 'find  that  k  occurs  twice:  kylle,  231,  kaeli^,  1119. 
This  gloss  is  early  eighth  century.  The  Epinal  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  example  of  ^  at  all  in  English  words,  e  is  used  in 
these  glossaries  both  for  the  back  and  front  sound,  before  all 
vowels.  Ep.  and  Erfurt  occasionally  write  -ci  for  the  latter  sound, 
as  birciae,  *  birch,'  Ep.  792  and  Erf.  1609;  Erf.  also  has  ciae  240, 
*  a  chough ' ;  Ep.  at  same  place  writes  chyae. 

In  West  fcJaxon  there  is  a  pretty  regular  diphthongization  of 
primitive  front  vowels  after  6  in  the  later  texts,  and  before 
a  and  o  an  «  is  written,  while  cu  often  appears  as  ctM— droncium, 
ecium,  etc.     (See  Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  206,  p.  103.)     In  Kentish 
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tnd  Mercian  6  does  not  diphthongize.  Kt.,  Merc.  «  »  W.S.  a,  hut 
Korthumhrian  (Rushw.  and  Lindisfame)  hesitates  hetween  a  and  ea. 
(Sievers,  A.8.  Gr.,  §  157,  3.)  In  Beowulf  kyning  occurs  four 
times  with  k,  in  lines  619,  665,  2,335,  and  3,170;  these  are  the 
only  cases  of  ^  in  the  whole  poem.  In  Cura  Pastoralis  k  is 
used  in  both  MSS.,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  words 
in  which  it  occurs  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  text,  often  on 
the  same  page,  with  o.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  cases 
I  have  found  of  k  in  this  text  as  printed  by  Mr.  Sweet  (E.E.T.S., 
xIt  and  1).  The  numbers  refer  to  the  page  in  Mr.  Sweet's 
edition.  I  have  not  always  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  whether 
a  word  which  occurs  several  times  on  a  page  is  always  in  the 
same  case ;  thus,  on  p.  2  we  have  kyning  and  kynings,  but  the 
reference  is  simply  *  kyning  2  (twice).' 

Cotton  MS.  has  k  (initially)  in  the  following  words :  kyning  2 
(twice),  8,  32  (twice),  36,  38  (twice),  84,  90,  110,  112,  120,  144, 
182,  186,  196,  252,  374;  ky^an  2;  ky^de  146,  (geky^de) 
150;  ky^onne  300,  310;  angelkynne  2,  6  (twice);  kynn  84; 
^elic  84  (five  times);  akolige  150;  kieeft  152;  karcemu 
204;  kyclum  (darts)  296;  koka  (Cooks'  gen.  pi.)  310  (three 
times);  kolossensum  310.  Medially  k  appears  but  rarely;  the 
cases  are:  gioke  196,  200  ;  koka  (see  above) ;  ascoke  (shake)  310. 

The  Ration  MS,  has  the  following  examples  of  k  initially: 
kyning  3  (twice),  9,  37,  39,  85,  91,  111,  113,  121,  145,  183,  197, 
2o3,  375,  393  (twice)  ;  kynerices  6  ;  ky^a^  21  ;  ky^anne 
306,  363  ;  geky^^  359 ;  keled  57  (Cott.  aled) ;  kynelicne  85 
(three  times)  ;  kynn  85,  353 ;  kenning  97  ;  kystig  149,  327  ; 
kristes  213,  317,  323;  kelnesse  309;  koka  311  (three  times); 
akenned  313;  kynrena,  kycglum  297;  kokke,  kokkum  459; 
kok459,  461 ;  kylle  469  (twice).  Of  medial  k  1  have  found  the 
following  examples:  geoke  197;  gioke  201;  koka  311;  ascoke 
311;  «icke  329;  fordikige  361,  383;  seker  411;  kokke  and 
kokkum  459 ;  murkien  467.  I  have  only  found  two  examples 
of  final -it:  kok  459,  461. 

Professor  Biilbring  (Anglia  Beiblatt,  February,  1899)  has  given 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  use  of  k  in  Rush  worths 

I  disagree  to  a  great  extent  with  Mr.  Biilbring's  views  on  the 
<i^gree  of  '  palatalization '  which  took  place  in  the  North,  so  far 
as  I  understand  his  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  above  article, 
and  in  Anglia  Beiblatt,  July- August,  1898,  p.  74,  etc.;  but  as 
this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  present  paper, 
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I  will  do  no  more  here  than  say  that  he  wems  to  me,  o&  thi 
{Mirticular  point,  to  reason  in  a  oirde.  It  is  aasumed  that  ii 
words  like  86Vl(ce,  cuj^lfcey  swilce,  etc.,  there  was  a  ik^onni 
in  the  Northern  dialects.  Bat  Farman,  the  writer  of  MS 
BnshworthS  never  writes  one,  ''not  even  sometimes/'  tiierefore 
says  Mr.  Biilbring,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Northerner.  Now 
as  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  statement  that  Northern  dialect 
had  the  back  sound  in  above  words  are  of  the  slightest  possibL 
kind  (see  Biilbring,  pp.  75  and  291),  it  would  be  rather  men 
reasonable  to  assume  that  k  does  not  appear  in  these  words  in  thi 
Northern  MS.  for  the  simple  reason  that  .6  and  not  c  was  pro 
nounced  in  the  North. 

In  the  work  known  as  Rushworth\  k  is  not  used  at  all.  Fo 
this  sound  eh  is  occasionally  written,  as  fdlches,  wlonches  (se* 
Biilbring,  pp.  75  and  291,  and  Lindelof).  Michil,  etc.,  whid 
occurs  in  the  Durham  Book  (see  Cook's  Glossary),  seems  also  t 
be  an  example  of  eh  for  k.  At  any  rate,  ch  was  a  not  uncommoi 
symbol  for  k  in  the  latest  O.E.  and  earliest  M.E.  period,  and  wi 
find  spellings  like  Chingestone  «  Kingston,  Ghemere  *-  Keymer  ii 
the  Sussex  Doomsday  Book  (ed.  Parish,  1886). 

The  spelling  in  Doomsday  Book  is,  however,  very  irregolar 
and  eh  is  not  infrequently  written  for  e,  as  in  Berchlie  *-  Birch 
Berches  ;  Beche  »  Beech  ;  Beohingtone  »  Bechington.  Chetel 
a  tenant's  name,  may  be  either  Norse  Kettil  with  e,  or  Engl 
Ghettle  with  e.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Calvingtone  a 
Ghalvington  ;  Cerlestone  =  Charlston ;  and  Cicestre  b  Chicheste: 
(see  lists  of  Place  and  Tenant's  Names,  in  Parish's  edition). 

In  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (MS.  Laud,  636,  ed.  Thorpe 
and  recently  Earle)  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  trace  of  k 
except  in  foreign  words,  before  the  year  1122.  Under  Ann.  109 
we  find,  however,  KisBresburh  t=  Cherbourg,  and  under  Ann.  1091 
^twikinsan  (but  gemakian  1102).  Otherwise,  so  far  as  I  oan  see 
we  find  for  both  back  and  front  sounds  in  this  part  of  the  text 
With  Ann*  1122,  however,  the  handwriting  changes  and  we  nov 
get  kyns,  king,  etc.,  but  e  still  is  used  for  both  sounds;  thu 
we  get  circe,  cinnesmen  (Ann.  1129).  After  1135  ^  is  used  mud 
more  frequently,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  for  the  bac] 
souud,  and  we  find  cursede  (1187);  and,  on  the  other  hand 
makede,  swikes  (1135),  smoked,  ssakes  (1187).  The  spelliuj 
Eieeresburh  is  curious,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  th< 
French  front  sound  of  ch,  whatever  it  was,  differed  from  tha 
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of  English  e,  otherwise  we  should  not  find  the  rather  strange 
oombination  kie-  in  a  text  where  k  is  practically  not  used  at  all. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  little  earlier  in  the  same 
text  (1096)  Campeine  occurs  for  *  Champagne.' 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  can  never  be  absolutely  certain  that  any 
giren  #  in  O.E.  is  front  unless  it  occur  in  a  Runic  form,  accom- 
puiied  by  diphthongisation  of  a  following  vowel,  or  after  a  vowel 
which  shows  t-umlaut.  We  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that 
O.E.  e  is  back  except  (1)  from  etymological  considerations;  (2)  if 
it  be  written  with  a  guttural  rune,  or  with  a  k.  But  there  are 
many  cases  when  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  in  O.E.  at  alL 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  know  that  seccan  and  sece  had  ^,  but  we 
cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  the  front  sound  occurred 
in  3rd  sing.  sec]?.  We  may  now  pass  to  c  and  o  in  ^ddle 
Eng^,  and  here  we  are  on  much  firmer  ground. 


OJE.  c  and  6  in  M.U, 

In  the  early  transition   texts    of    twelfth    century  a   certain 

confuBion  still   prevails  with   regard  to  the  spelling  for  O.E.  e 

and  c;  but  on  the  whole  we  may  say  that  the  use  of  ch  for  d  is 

^ell  established,  and  the  deviations  from  this  rule  may  generally 

he  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  early  texts  are  copied 

^'^  older  MSS.  in  which  e  is  used  indiscriminately.     Thus,  for 

^^ample,  in  the  Kentish  Grospels  (MS.  Hatton,  38,  circ.  1150), 

^^  inflaence  of  the  old  spelling  is  everywhere  obvious. 

In  this  text  we  have  e  =  O.E.  o  in  secan,  Lk.  xix,  10 ;  rice, 

'''k*  xix,  14  ;    micelen,  Lk.  xi,  4  ;    ceastre,  passim ;   cyldre,  Lk. 

^^^  15;  wyrce,  Lk.  xxii,  11.    6   written  ch:  chyld,  Mk.  x,  24; 

^^^ure,  Joh.  xv,   16;    cheapia%,    Lk.   xix,   13;    chyrcan,  Mat. 

^Vi,  18 ;    chikene.  Mat.  xxiii,  37  ;    chalf,  Lk.  xv,  27 ;    cheastre, 

'^^t.  iv,  13.     The  combination  so  is   always  written  $o  in  this 

^^t,  and  to  this  there  is  but  one  exception,  in  the  word  bischop, 

^l.  xi,  54.     This  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see  after  a  careful  search, 

^«  only  example  of  this  spelling  in  the  MS.,  and,  I  believe,  the 

^^^liest  example  yet  pointed  out. 

Hatton,  38,  has  four  ways  of  expressing  back  e :  first,  k ; 
•'^'Coiid,  0  OT  ee;  third,  eh ;  fourth,  ck.  On  the  whole,  it  is  correct 
U>  say  Huit  k  and  ck  are  generally  written  before  front  vowels, 
^    before  consonants  and  back  vowels.     Akenned,  Joh.  ix,  20  ^ 
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taken,  sb.,  Joh.  ix,  16 ;  sprsBken,  pret.  pi.,  Job.  ix,  22 ;  drink< 
Mat.  vi,  82 ;  kyng,  Lk.  xix,  38 ;  but  lockaD,  dat.  pi.,  Joh.  z,  2 
lickeres,  Mat.  xxii,  18.  Examples  of  e  are :  werces,  sb.,  Job.  iy,  84 
cd,  Lk.  xix,  38 ;  bocc,  Job.  xx,  30;  clypeden.  Mat.  xxi,  19,  etc 
ch  —  k  \a  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  occurs  principally  i 
foreign  words,  as  cbanan,  ficbtre.  In  tbe  forms  siccbelse  (sic] 
Mat.  xxvii,  28,  siccbele,  Mat.  xxviii,  31,  8et86cb,  Lk.  xxii,  5^ 
we  bave  also  apparently  ch  =  h  Tbe  collection  of  Homilies  i 
MS.  Yespas,  A.  22,  is  also  Kentish,  but  about  fifty  years  late 
than  the  Hatton  Gospels.  Tbe  spelling  of  tbe  Homilies  is  prac 
tically  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  here  again  tbe  O.E.  version,  froi 
which  they  are  copied,  makes  its  influence  felt,  eh  is  used  for  < 
but  c  is  quite  as  common;  eh  also  occurs  for  e  in  dierchin 
k  apparently  is  not  used  at  all.  The  so-called  Kentish  Sennoi 
(Laud,  471),  circ.  1200-50,  do  not  present  the  same  curiov 
uncertainty  in  tbe  use  of  c  and  cA,  and  the  latter  spelling  is  b 
this  time  assured  for  the  front  sound,  and  k  or  ek  are  almof 
exclusively  used  for  the  back  sound,  though  o  is  retained  befoi 
/,  etc.  Examples :  child  (Epiph.,  etc.),  chold  =  cold  (Secon 
Sermon;  the  same  word  is  also  written  schald  in  same  sermon' 
speche  (Epiph.),  kinkriche  (Second  Sermon),  secbes  (Epiph.);  c 
k  and  cki  werkes  (Epiph.),  betockne]?  (Fifth  Sermon),  beseke 
(Second  Sermon),  akel)?  =  cbilleth  (Second  Sermon). 

ch  is  also  used  in  this  text  for  the  front  open  consonant,  s 
almichti  (Epiph.),  bricht  (Epiph.),  )7urch,  through  (Second  Sermon] 
In  another  Kentish  text  of  tbe  same  period  or  a  little  earlic 
(Vices  and  Virtues)  the  same  distinction  between  back  and  froB 
€  is  regularly  made. 

In  the  three  Dorsetshire  texts  of  this  period — St.  Juliana  (pros 
version),  1200;  Sawles  Warde,  1210;  and  Ancren  Riwle,  1225- 
ch  is  regularly  written  for  the  front  sound,  and  <?,  X*,  or  ek  for  th 
back.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  from  the  beginning  of  th 
thirteenth  century  onwards,  there  is  no  further  doubt  in  moa 
texts,  as  to  whether,  in  any  given  case,  we  are  dealing  with  th 
front  or  back  sound. 


) 


JDistrihution  of  c(k)  and  ch  m  if.JE*. 

In   O.E.  Germanic  k  is  fronted  in   all  dialects,  in  all   case 
where  the  circumstances  admit  of  the  fronting  process — ^that  is 
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I 

m       ^fore  original  front  vowels;  and  when  it  is  the  medium  of  the 

W       '-Omlaut,  probahly  also  finally  after  front  vowels.     Under  ordinary 

r       <^iidition8  this  fronted  c  should  become  eh  in  M.E.     But  in  M.E. 

ire  are  met  with  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  South,  fronting 

of  this  consonant  takes  place  in  nearly  all  cases  where  we  should 

expect  it  to  occur,  in  North  Midland  and  Northern  texts  there 

Ai^  many  apparent   anomalies,   and  we    find    forms   like   seken 

>^i«te&d  of  sechen,  thenken  instead  of  thenchen,  etc.     Now,  if  these 

^  forms  occurred  regularly  in  Northern  and  North  Midland  texts, 

if   they  were  the  only  forms  in  these  texts,  and  if  the  eh  forms 

alone  occurred   in  Southern   texts,   we  should  be   justified   in 

Assuming  that  the  eh  forms  were  the  characteristic  representatives 

of  O.E.  6  in  the  South,  but  that  in  North  Midland  and  in  the 

^orth,  O.E.   e  was  with   equal  regularity  unfronted  and  made 

iixto  k.     Then  we  should  also  be  justified  in  explaining  those 

'^  forms  which  occur  in  Modem  Standard  English  as  Northern  loan 

forms;  the  whole  question  would  resolve  itself  into  a  question 

of  geography,  and  there  would  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  further 

^flctdties  in  connection  with  these  k  forms.    But,  unfortunately 

for  this  view,  it  turns  out  upon  closer  examination  of  the  evidence, 

'^Hat  not  only  are  there  plenty  of  eh  forms  in  Northern  texts, 

m  a  very  early  date  in  M.E.,  but  that  there  are  perhaps  quite 

many  k  forms  in  the  South. 

The  evidence  of  the  Mod.  Engl,  dialects  is  quite  as  striking. 
Certainly  there  are  far  more  k  forms  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South,  but  there  are  too  many  k  forms  in  the  latter  group  of 
^alects,  and  too  many  oh  forms  in  the  former,  to  be  accounted 
*or  merely  by  a  theory  of  extensive  borrowing. 

The  theory  for  which  I  hope  iu  tli.'      'lowing  pages  to  establish, 
*^  least,  a  very  strong  probability,  is  that  the  fronted  and  non- 
fronted  forms  existed  side   by  side,  in  the  same  dialects,  at  a 
^^tain  period  of  O.E.     I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  were  the 
^ial  conditions  under  which  e  became  k.    Having  shown  that 
ttiese  doublets  could  and  did  occur  extensively  in  O.E.,  I  shall 
I'ope  to  prove  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  for 
&  certain  time  both  forms  were  retained  in  the  Southern  dialects, 
^Qd  that  later  on  the  Northern  dialects  showed  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  'k  forms,  although  they  retained  many  -eh  forms ; 
while  in  the  South,  although  most  of  the  -k  forms  were  gradually 
^liounated,  many  survived,  and  still  survive,  alongside  of  the  more 
^uent  ^eh  forms. 
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I  shall  delay  f omralating  the  law  for  the  origin  of  the  *ib  f omu 
and  a  discnision  of  its  application  and  scope;,  nniil  we  have  passes 
in  review  all  the  evidence  I  have  collected  for  the  developmen 
of  the  gnttorals  in  M.E.  and  the  modem  dialects.  TEis  fina 
discussion  will  also  include  that  of  the  so-called  irregular  deTelop 
ments  of  O.B.  c^,  j,  and  A,  as  I  beliere  these  are  due  to  simila 
phonetic  conditions.  I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  irregula 
derdopment  of  initial  O.E.  6  in  kirk,  kaff  (=  chaff),  etc,  as  w< 
are  dealing  only  with  medial  and  final  6^  etc.  I  give  here  a  fe^ 
illustrations  of  the  strange  dialectal  distribution  of  the  eh  and  i 
forms  in  M.E.,  which  the  lists  which  foUow.exemplify  more  fully. 

k  forms  in  Southern  texts  :  Kentish  Gospels  has  awinked 
ilken.  Vices  and  Virtues:  besekeHS,  besek^,  ]?einkinde.  Ayenbite 
awreke,  vb.,  smec,  and  smac,  *  taste/  waki,  sb.,  '  watch,'  azenkte 
ilke,  workinde.  Libeau  Desconus:  ^ink^,  pricked.  Wohunge 
pik,  sb.  Ancr.  Biwle:  prikke,  sb.,  swuc  (s'such'),  tuke^ 
'  ohastiseth,'  stenk  sb.  Owle  and  Nightingale :  tukest,  *  twitchest 
Sir  Ferumbras  (Devon,  1380):  deke  'ditch,'  prykie  sb.,  rek 
'rich.' 

eh  forms  in  Northern  texts :  Cursor  Mundi :  rich,  adj. ;  wreohe 
sb.  and  adj.;  speche  sb.,  spech  vb. ;  jicche  sb.  Minot:  feched 
'  wretche/  sb.  Allit.  Poems :  biseche  vb.,  aliche  *  alike ' ;  dych  sb. 
pich  sb.,  seche  vb.,  wrech  *  vengeance.'  Catholicon :  bechtre  fagus 
a  leche  medicus,  riche  copiosus,  to  teche,  etc.  Levins  (Torks 
1570) :  ache,  sb.  and  vb.  (rhymes  to  spinache),  blache,  bletche,  rich 
pich,  ditch,  itche.  Dunbar:  siche  'such,'  streiche  adj.  'stifP/  teicl 
vb.  "Wars  of  Alexander :  liche  *  a  body,'  reche  vb.  (reach).  Sechi 
vb.,  siche  'such.'  Havelok  (N.E.  Midi.):  lich  'like,'  ich  'I, 
Bwich  'such.' 

The  forma  in  -einte,  eio. 

These  forms  of  the  p.p.  and  pret.  do  not  appear  to  be  ver 
numerous,  widely  spread,  or  to  have  survived  much  beyond  th* 
fifteenth  century.  I  have  noted  only  one,  adreinte,  in  Minot 
in  Brunne,  dreynt;  in  Mire,  i-queynt;  in  Chaucer,  queynt 
dreynte,  and  bleynte ;  in  St.  Juliana  (metrical),  adreynte.  Mos 
of  my  examples  are  from  Bob.  of  Glos.,  who  has  adreint,  adreynt 
aseint,  blenyte  {^  bleynte),  dreinte,  and  dreynt.  In  this  tex 
occur  also  the  forms  adreincte,  aseincte,  and  bleincte.  Th« 
Leominster  MS.  (Karl.,  2,253)  has  dreynt,  seint  (sunk),  wreint 
from  ^wrenchen.     Gavin  Douglas  has  two  examples  in  his  poems 
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drint  ind  quent,  which  are  perhaps  the  latest  examples.  These 
formi  could,  so  far  as  I  can  imagine,  only  arise  while  O.E.  c  was 
itOl  a  front-stop  consonant.  They  appear  only  hefore  t.  The 
process  must  have  heen  as  follows :  front  stop  +  point-teeth  stop 
bscime  hy  assimilation  douhle,  or  long  front  stop ;  the  preceding 
niflsl  had  already  been  fronted,  probably  by  the  original  single 
irant  stop.  This  heary  combination  of  front  consonants  developed 
a  parasitic  vowel  after  the  e  which  went  before  it,  giving  ^bleinoce, 
etc.  Sudi  a  form  as  this  might  either  become  ^bleinche  or,  by 
adraocing  the  long-front  stop  to  a  point-teeth  stop,  bleinte,  with 
nbseqoent  pointing  of  the  front  nasaL  As  the  ending  -^  was 
nqaired  by  analogy,  for  the  termination  of  preterites  and  past 
participles,  these  latter  changes  were  those  which  occurred. 
Forma  like  adreynct  are  obviously  new  formations,  with  the 
Towd  combination  of  'dreynte,'  and  the  consonantal  peculiarity 
of  &niis  like  adrenkJF,  etc.  But  in  several  texts  the  combination 
•nH  becomes  -nchi  without  diphthongizing  the  preceding  vowels, 
givrng  cwenchte,  etc. ;  in  this  case  e  must  have  early  become 
a  blade  stop,  with  a  strong  glide  after  it,  without  fronting  the  n. 

If.K  -ght,  0te.  -  O.R  ct. 

Chaucer  has  twight,  pret.  of  twicchen,  streight  from  strecchen, 
prigbte  from  •pricchen.  Bob.  of  Glos.,  schrijte  from  ♦schricchen, 
pijt  from  *picchen,  etc.  These  forms  are  apparently  due  to 
*  desire  to  avoid  the  combination  -et.  The  front  stop  is  opened, 
to  a  front  open  consonant  before  a  following  point-teeth  stop. 
It  is  possible  that '  blight '  in  Mod.  Engl,  may  be  explained  in  this 
^y.  We  are  quite  justified  in  assuming  an  O.E.  vb.,  ♦bliccan, 
bleccan ;  for  the  form  *  blichenyng '  «  *  mildew,  blight '  occurs  in 
Nladius  on  Husbondrie,  while  blechest  and  bleche]?  occur  in 
^y«nbite  in  the  sense  of  *  to  hurt,  injure.' 

^heform  blectha  'vitiligo'  occurs  in  the  Corpus  Gloss.,  Sweet, 
^•RT.,  1069,  p.  107,  and  Wright- Wiilcker,  63.  28,  which  form, 
^m  *bleccan,  is  analogous  to  O.E.  sic^a,  from  ^iccan.  Had  blectha 
^luvived  in  M.E.  we  should  have  got  blekj^e,  just  as  we  get  2yk]?e 
^  ^romptorium.  But  before  the  -t  suffix  O.E.  6  has  been  opened, 
^  ui  pight,  pright,  etc.  This  explanation  seems  more  satisfactory 
t*i*u  the  negative  results  obtained  by  Murray  in  N.E.D.,  who, 
V  the  way,  ignores  the  Corpus  form,  though  he  doubtfully  quotes 
'^licbenyng'  from  Palladius. 

AkiL  Ttaas.  1898-9.  10 
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Pronunciation  of  M.E.  cb,  cch|  etc. 

The  date  at  which  O.E.  e  acquired  its  present  sonnd  of  point- 
teeth  +  blade -point -open  consonant,  cannot  be  determined  with 
precision.  Most  German  scholars,  as  we  have  seen,  attribute  this 
pronunciation  to  6  already  in  the  O.E.  period,  and  reasons  against 
such  a  Tiew  have  been  advanced  aboYO.  For  Mr.  Sweet's  views 
on  the  question  see  H.E.S.,  pp.  193  and  291.  He  denies  the 
existence  of  the  sound  in  early  M.E.,  but  assumes  it  for  late 
M.E.,  his  earliest  example  of  the  spelling  -Uh  being  stretche,  from 
Wicliffe.  For  a  long  time  I  practically  agreed  with  this  view, 
as  the  only  earlier  example  of  'teh  which  I  knew  was  from  Minot, 
who  has  wretche.  I  therefore  assumed  that  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  existence 
of  the  present  sound  could  be  proved.  I  have  now,  however, 
found  two  examples  of  teh  about  a  century  earlier.  Both  are 
from  E.  Midi,  texts;  Genesis  and  Exodus  {eire,  1250)  has  fetchden 
(line  2,889),  and  the  Bestiary  of  same  date  has  witches,  sb.  pi., 
542.  This  reading,  which  is  that  of  the  MS.,  is,  curiously  enough, 
rulegated  to  a  footnote  by  Morris,  who  has  restored  wicches  in 
the  text. 

Another  early  case  of  -teh  is  in  the  Metrical  Psalter  (before 
1300),  which  has  wretchednes,  Ps.  106,  verse  10. 

From  these  examples  it  would  perhaps  seem  that  we  ought 
to  admit  that  ch  had  practically  its  present  pronunciation,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  Mr.  Sweet 
tells  me  that  he  attaches  no  importance  to  the  sporadic  early 
spellings  with  4eh  quoted  above,  so  that  the  question  is  still  an 
open  one.  I  record  the  facts,  and  leave  scholars  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  The  -tch  spellings  are  in  any  case  extremely 
rare,  and  the  Promptorium  is  the  earliest  text  in  which  they 
are  fairly  common.  Here  we  have  latchyn,  watche,  wetche,  etc. 
Dunbar  has  wretchis,  and  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland  has  numerous 
epellings  of  the  kind. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section  regarding 
the  dialectal  distribution  of  the  -ch  and  -k  forms,  it  follows  that 
Kluge's  remarks  (Grundriss,  p.  844)  to  the  effect  that  O.E.  «j, 
and  by  implication  O.E.  <f,  never  reached  the  assibilated  stage  of 
-dg$  and  •tch  in  the  North  of  England,  require  some  modificatioii. 
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O.E.  '6  was  folly  ultimately  assibilated  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South,  under  similar  conditions.  There  were  factors, 
however,  which  in  some  dialects  unfronted  O.E.  i  before  it  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  front  stop.  These  factors  most  certainly 
obtained  in  the  South,  so  that  there,  at  any  rate,  there  were  some 
«*8  which  never  reached  the  assibilated  stage. 


11. 

O.E.  5. 

O.E.  i;  represents  a  front  and  a  back  consonant.    The  front 

variety  we  shall  write  %.    O.E.  %  has  a  double  origin;   it  «=>  (1) 

Gernaanic^',  Indo-Q«rmanic  *»  or  ^j\  (2)  Germanic  ♦y,  Indo-Germ. 

*M.     The  back  form  of  O.E.  5  =«  Germanic  *y,  Indo-Germ.  *yA. 

^^mples  of  the  O.E.  ;  »  Germ,  g  are  O.E.  s<^,  O.H.G.  kans, 

^t*    (h)an8er,  Gk.  xn^\    ^^'  ^"^^  ^-  Bulg.  gast,  etc.,  O.E.  jat, 

'^  Soaty'  Goth,  gaits,  Lat.  hsadus.     Examples  of  O.E.  s  ""  ^  ^^^ 

^•fi.   jeoc,   Goth,  juk,   Lat.  jugum,  0.  Bulg.  igo,  O.E.  jeong, 

"<^tlj.  juggs,  Lat.  juvencus. 

O.E.  s  =  Germ.  *g  represents  a  back  sound,  before  all  original 

bao^  vowels  and  their  mutations ;  before  O.E.  <s  =>  Germ,  a  before 

'^^^^^Is;  and  before  the  consonants  /,  r,  and  n.    It  always  repre- 

^em^e  the  front  sound  when  it  =-  Germ.  ^j\  and  when  =  ♦y  before 

^^'^Sinal  front  vowels,   and  all  O.E.  diphthongs  whatever  their 

ofi^in,  and  the  mutations  of  these ;    diphthongization  is  a  sure 

^&xx  that  the  s  which  immediately  precedes  it  is  a  front  %,    The 

S^i3cxinated  %  nearly  always  »  Germ,  gj^  and  this  in  O.E.  is  always 

^'f^Xi.t.    There  are  only  a  few  words  (such  as  doss&)  frojsa,  etc.) 

^     "which  the  double  s  is  not  of  the  above  origin,  and  then  it 

'^X^^resents  a  back  sound.     Medially  after  vowels,  and  after  /,  r,  % 

™^-^be  either  back  or  front,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  preceding 

'^^'^wel.     (See  on  above  questions   Sweet,  H.E.S.,  pp.  146-149; 

-^--^S.  Eeader,  xliii-xlvii ;  Kluge,  Grundriss,  pp.  841-844;  Sievers, 

-^-^gkGr.,  §§211-216.) 

Pronunciation  of  0,E,  1  and  s  <i^  c-g. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  initial  2,  most  scholars  are  agreed 

^«^at  it  was  that  of  au  open  voice  consonant,  back  or  front  according 

^  the  conditions  stated  above.    For  statement  of  this  view,  see 
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Braune,  Beitrage,  Bd.  i,  p.  514,  note;  Ten  Brink,  Anglia,  Bd.  i, 
p.  515;  SieTers,  Anglia,  i,  p.  575;  Sievers,  O.E.  Gr.,  §§211,  212; 
Paul,  P.B.B.,  i,  pp.  173-183;  Kluge,  Grundriss,  p.  841 ;  Napier, 
Academy,  February  22,  1890,  p.  123 ;  Wright,  Dialect  of  Windhill, 
§315;  Streitberg,  TJrgerm.  Gr.,  p.  120,  etc.,  etc.  Against  thii 
formidable  array  of  authoritiee,  however,  we  have  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sweet,  who  holds  directly  the  contrary  view :  see 
Proceedings  of  Phil.  Soc,  February,  1883;  H.E.S.,  pp.  145,  146; 
A.S.  Header,  pp.  xlv,  xlvi.  Zupitza  also,  formerly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  initial  ;  was  a  stop  (see  Yorrede,  p.  vii,  to  his  edition 
of  Cynewulf's  Elene,  1877),  but  I  learn  from  Professor  Napier  that 
he  afterwards  recanted  this  opinion.  Mr.  Sweet's  view  is  that 
O.E.  initial  ^  was  a  back-voice  stop,  initial  j  &  front-voice  stop 
whether  it  =  Germ.  *^  or  Germ.  ""j.  As  we  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  only  discussing  non-initial  2,  we  need  not  weigh  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  either  view  on  the  question  of  initial  j*  but 
may  merely  note  in  passing  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  advanced  some 
grave  arguments  in  favour  of  his  view,  which  have  never  been  met 
or  even  properly  discussed  by  the  other  side,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  stop  theory.  Mr.  Sweet  admits,  however,  that  1  probably 
was  a  front  open  consonant  in  unstressed  syllables.  (A.S.  Reader, 
§  123,  p.  xlvi.) 

With  regard  to  non-initial  2,  opinion  seems  to  be  unanimous 
that  medially,  between  back  vowels,  e.g.  in  such  words  as  saja, 
laju,  maju,  etc.,  and  finally  after  back  vowels,  it  represents  the 
back  open  voice  consonant.  This  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  later  texts  ^  in  this  position  is  unvoiced,  and  becomea 
h  after  long  back  vowels,  and  after  /  and  r  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr., 
§  214):  jenoh,  beah,  stah,  bealh,  from  older  jenoj,  b6aj,  staj, 
heal  J,  and  the  same  applies  to  front  5  when,  through  syncope,  it  ii 
brought  into  contact  with  a  voiceless  consonant :  stfhst,  yrh^o,  foi 
stf^st,  yrj^o,  etc. 

J  readily  disappears  finally  as  a  consonant  after  front  vowels, 
and  becomes  -»,  and  even  in  Epinal  we  find  jrei,  bodei.  Also, 
before  original  syllabic  n,  5  disappears,  and  produces  wsen,  ren, 
from  W8B50,  rejn.  In  this  connection,  Sievers  (§  214.  3)  says  that 
sniel  for  snsejl  is  not  found  until  later  on,  but  I  have  found  snel 
in  Epinal  611  (O.E.T.),  or  folio  14,  line  9,  of  the  facsimile  edition. 
The  combination  n^  was  unquestionably  a  nasal  stop,  front  or  back 
as  the  case  might  be  (Sievers,  §  215). 
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Oeminated  j  is  usnally  written  e$  when  it  «  G^rm.  gf,  and 

in  this  case  is  invariably  front,  and  a  stop  in  O.E.,  bycjan,  Qoth. 

bogjan.     According  to  Kluge  (Gr.  844)  this  combination  (^) 

expressed  the  modem  assibilated  pronunciation  'bald  nach  900'; 

^eyera  does  not  fix  the  date  beyond  saying  that  the  O.E.  e^  was 

"beiritsnemliohfruhe  supalataien  affricaten    .   .   .   geworden." 

The  chief  argnmeht  for  this  assumption  seems  to  be  the  spelling 

niic];eni,  which,  however,  as  Bievers  admits,  is   ''erst  ziemlich 

spat  belegf    Professor  Napier  pointed  out  that  midiman  occurs 

in  Lorica,  Gloss.  26,  and  it  thus  became  evident  that  micjem 

« O.H.G.  mittigami.    Hence  it  is  argued  that  since  e^  here 

* di  the  pronunciation  oi  e^  bb  *  di^  is  proved.    I  cannot  regard 

this  as  more  convincing  than  is  the  orceard,  etc.,  '  proof '  of  the 

^Ulated   pronunciation    of   O.E.  ^.     These    spellings    merely 

prove  that  d^  and  ^  on  one  hand,  t^  and  d  on  the  other,  were 

pn>Qounced  alike,  but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  assuming  that 

u^t  common  pronunciation  was  tchf  or  dge;    to  my  mind  these 

spellings  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  e  and  e^  were 

^^^t  stops. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  cases  where  geminated  j 

^  not  Germ.  *gf  are  rare.     In  frogga,   dogga,   etc.,   it   seems 

Probable  that  there  was  a  back-stop  consonant.     The  combination 

'"S     seems  to  have  been  a  back  nasal  followed  by  a  back-stop 

^'iaonant ;  it  is  often  written  -ne. 


Graphie  distinction  heiwun  j,  ^,  c;,  i^. 

^I^he  Eunic  inscriptions  distinguish   between  ^   and  ^.     The 
^^•■' I  owing  are  from  Victor's  "  Nordhumbrische  Eunensteine."    The 
"''^Xie   for   2    (transcribed  g)   occurs    in    the  following  words: 
*^'^^ad(r)e,   adv.,   Euthw. ;    bigotten,   p.p.,   Euthw. ;   buga,   vb., 
^^w. ;   cyniburug,   Bewc.  ;   galgu,  sb.,  Euthw. ;   gistiga,   vb., 
"^thw. ;  giwundad,  p.p.,  Euthw.;  God,  Euthw.;  hnag,  Ist  sing. 
I*^^t.,  Euthw.;  modig,  adj.,  Euthw.;  sorgan,  dat.  pi.  sb.,  Euthw. 
Ihe  following  words  have  the  sjrmbols  for  z  (g) : — 
Sigbeeun,  sb.,  Bewc. ;   alegdun,  Srd  pi.  pret.,  Euthw. ;  bergi, 
*^  - ,  Thomh. ;    geredee,  3rd  sing,  pret.,   Euthw. ;  Gessus,  Jesus, 
^^wc;  gidnefid,  p.p.,  Euthw.;  gistiga,  inf.,  Euthw.;  gistoddun, 
^*^  pi.  pret.,  Euthw. ;  Hilddigy]?,  Hartlepool ;  Igilsuip,  Thomh. ; 
^-^mwserignse,  adj.,  Euthw. ;  Dngiogssf,  Euthw. 
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As  in  the  case  of  «,  S^  the  manusoripts  do  not  distingninh 
between  |;  and  i  with  perfect  consistency,  so  that  often  the  sound 
has  to  be  inferred  from  the  kind  of  Towels  before  or  after  it,  and 
from  the  subsequent  history  of  the  word  in  the  later  language. 
In  West  Saxon  initial  z  and  ^  sro  very  generally  distinguiBhed 
by  writing  an  e  after  the  latter.  In  late  texts  the  z-  is  often 
dropped  altogether  before  ^  and  ^,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  x 
is  often  written  before  m,  eo,  z^a^e  ■>  6a%e ;  zeomest  ■>  *  earnest/ 
etc.,  in  late  Kentish.    (Sieyers,  Angls.  Or.,  §  212,  Anm.  2.) 

Medially  after  I  and  r  s  is  frequently  written  tj ;  byriSt  myri^^, 
fyli^an,  etc.;  occasionally,  though  rarely,  ti^  is  written  after 
r  and  I  for  j,  buru^  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  213,  Anm.). 

Medially  and  finally  ;  is  occasionally  written  ^h:  bo^h,  hudj, 
sl62»  d^jhian,  t6to2hen,  etc.  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  214,  Anm.  5 ; 
Sweet,  Header,  p.  xlyii,  §  128.) 

The  front  stop  is  usually  written  e^  :  sec;,  hryc;,  etc.  Medially 
this  combination  is  often  followed  by  e  or  t,  before  a  back  yowel: 
secjea,  secjium,  etc.    (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  216.) 

The  badL  stop  is  generally  written  ;;,  froj^a,  dojja,  etc., 
but  occasionally  also  e^a^  terwic^a  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  216,  2). 
But  the  front  or  back  sound  is  revealed  by  that  of  the  following 
vowel,  or,  if  the  ^j,  etc.,  is  final,  by  the  preceding  vowel  (Sweet, 
A.S.  Reader,  p.  xliv,  §  113). 

The  spelling  hinionjee  for  hinjon^SB  in  Bede's  Death  Song  can 
only  be  explained  as  being  due  to  some  analogy,  perhaps  with 
code,  unless  it  be  a  mistake  of  the  foreign  scribe.  (Sweet,  A.S. 
Seader,  pp.  176  and  224.) 


In  M.E.  texts  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  onwards,  back  and 
front  s  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  in  many  instances  the  stop 
is  also  distinguished  from  the  open  consonant.  The  front  stop  ie 
usually  written  gg^  the  back  stop  g,  the  front  open  consonant  i^ 
and  the  back  open  consonant  gh.  This  exactitude  is,  however, 
only  attained  by  degrees,  nor  do  all  MSS.,  even  of  a  fairly  late 
date,  show  unanimity  in  the  employment  of  the  symbols. 

For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  use  of  g  and  ;  in  early  M.E. 
MSS.  see  Professor  Napier's  letter  in  The  Aeadinnyy  February  22, 
1890.     Out  of  the  twenty  MSS.  here  examined  (all  of  the  twelfth 
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century)  nine  retain  the  O.E.  z  in  all  cases,  four  have  ^  in  all 
cases  or  use  ;  only  occasionally  without  any  fixed  rule,  seven 
nae  both  g  and  s  to  distinguish  between  O.E.  ^  and  %.  To  this 
lut  class  must  now  be  added  MS.  Gott.,  Yespas,  A.  22,  a  Kentish 
KS.  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Napier 
mentions  this  text  as  one  of  those  which  he  had  not  had  an 
opportanity  of  examining.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  it 
with  the  following  results :  g  occurs  sixty  times ;  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  it  —  a  back  sound,  sometimes,  however,  a  stop,  some* 
times  an  open  consonant ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  apparently  written  for  a  front  sound,  s  ^  written  fifty  times, 
generally  for  a  front  open  consonant,  but  occasionally,  perhaps  by 
eiTor,  for  a  back  consonant.  I  only  found  three  cases  of  g  doubled  \ 
ia  two  of  these  it  »  O.E.  ci^^  in  the  other  it  ■■  a  back  open 
consonant — aggenne.     z  does  not  occur  doubled. 

9  appears  initially  in  such  words  as  be-gan,  god,  gastes,  golde^ 
gylt,  grate,  etc. ;  medially  in  f  ugel,  halege,  laglice,  nigon,  bugon, 
^m,  halgode;  after  n  in  anglene,  strange,  kingene,  king^ 
fengon,  unglenges,  hungre.  Spellings  like  bigeten,  gif,  gilt, 
nigon  are  probably  scribal  slips.  The  back  open  consonant  is 
KTeral  times  written  eh^  as  heretoche  (O.E.  heretoja),  burch 
(O.E.  bur^),  ]7urch  (O.E.  J^urh),  and  doubtless  this  spelling 
implies  the  voiceless  sound. 

ch  and  h  are  both  written  for  the  front  open  voiceless  consonant, 
inichti,  lichte,  mihti. 

2)  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  jisf,  ^ef,  j^^f,  -onjean,  ajen, 
forjiaf,  jeamunje  (the  second  j  here  is  doubtless  a  scribal  error), 
2^e,  sb.,  twejen,  deije,  deje  (dat.  sing.),  upstije,  sej^,  sorije, 
^tc,  in  all  of  which  words  it  =  the  front  open  sound. 

I  represents  the  back  sound  in  dajen  (dat.  pi.),  o^e]?,  laje, 
Diuje,  maji,  etc. 

In  the  Kentish  Gospels  (Hatton  MS.,  38),  as  Mr.  Napier  has 
pointed  out,  (see  letter  in  Academy  above  quoted),  g  and  i  are 
^  with  very  fair  regularity  for  back  stop  and  front  or  back 
open  sounds  respectively.  The  word  eaje  =»  *  eye,*  as  Mr.  Napier 
^y»,  never  occurs  with  t  inserted  before  the  j.  This,  he  thinks, 
^ther  tends  to  show  that  the  original  back  sound  (cf.  Goth,  augo) 
Was  not  yet  fronted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  j's  which  were 
^nt  in  O.E.  often  have  ^i,  ai  before  them,  as  in  sai^de,  meijidon, 
etc  The  MS.  B.  14.  52,  in  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  (before 
1200),  and  MS.  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  Corpus  Christi  Coll.» 
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Cambridge,  do  not  diitrngoisb  between  stop  and  open,  back  and 
front  oonsonanty  bat  write  g  throogbcmt.  For  tbis  infomnatien 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  wbo  asked  Ftofeaaor  8keat 
to  examine  the  MSB.  to  decide  the  question.  M6.  Land,  471, 
Kentish  Sermons  (see  Morrisi  0.£.  Misc.,  p.  21),  has  y  for  baek 
ifeop,  gg  for  front  stop,  $h^  «r,  fior  back  open  consonant^  and  y  for 
noot  open. 

But  of  all  the  M.E.  MSB.  the  Onnulum  (Junius,  1)  is  the  most 
oarefuUy  and  phonetically  written,  and  Professor  Napier  has 
brought  to  light  some  important  facts  for  our  present  purpose. 
(Bee  ''Notes  on  the  Orthography  of  the  Ormulum,"  Oxford,  1898, 
also  Aeadmn^^  1890,  p.  188.)  The  discoTery  of  Mr.  Napier  was, 
that  Orm  uses  a  new  symbol,  v,  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
flie  English  and  the  Continental  j  and  y,  to  express  the  back 
stop  voice  consonant.  This  symbol  is  used  regularly  in  Orm's 
MB.  in  such  words  as  vodd,  bivinnen,  eig^  vinn*^,  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Kluge  (Or.,  844)  states  on 
the  strength  of  Napier's  paper  that  Orm  had  a  special  symbol  lor 
the  sound  in  seggen,  liggen,  etc.,  while  of  course  the  whole  point  is 
that  Orm  retains  the  ordinary  C<mtinental  g  for  tUs  sound,  but  uses 
his  new  symbol  for  the  back  stop. 

For  the  front  open  voice  consonant  Orm  writes  2>  ^ri^^e, 
rejjn,  etc.,  and  for  the  back  open  sound  jA,  l&^he,  hall^henn, 
ajhenn,  etc.  The  fact  that  he  uses  this  symbol  in  the  word 
ejhezz'eye,'  shows  that  the  original  back  sound  of  this  word  had 
not  yet  been  fronted,  and  confirms  Mr.  Napier's  suggestion  with 
regard  to  it  in  the  Kentish  Gospels. 

Franuneiaiicn  of  M,E,  g,  2. 

The  main  facts  of  pronunciation  are  clear  enough  and  are 
practically  contained  in  the  above  remarks,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  points  which  need  a  little  further  discussion.  O.E.  medial  and 
final  %  after  front  vowels  disappears  in  M.E.,  having  previously 
diphthongized  the  vowel,  e.g.  O.E.  seesde,  M.E.  seide;  nueze, 
M.E.  meie,  mei,  etc.  This  z  appears  in  the  Orm.  as  zz,  and  O.E. 
a  before  it  as  a;  nazzlenn  'to  nail,'  cf.  O.E.  neesl;  wazsn,  O.E. 
wsezn  dazz,  O.E.  d»z,  etc.  The  question  is  how  soon  did  this  z  lose 
its  consonantal  quality  and  become  a  mere  vowel,  presumably  the 
high  front  wide  (f).  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  Orm  had 
already  lost  the  consonantal  sound,  for  he  writes  for  O.N.  reisa. 
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res:(8eim,  where  presumably  -ess  "*  [f .    It  teems  therefq^  reiscfir^^Tu' 
able  to  assume  that  the  combination  ass  **  ]f ,  ]»i,  or  er^ti  i^ttb^^  r  r 
y.   The  Kentish  Homilies  (Yespas,  A.  22)  write  dses/  dssis,  and 
dci,  and  Lasamon  has  the  same  word  spelt  with  and  without/^  ,S| 
in  MTeral  cases :  'dai,  deie,  dsBSe,  'daije,  etc. ;  tweise,  Wkjit|^«fli^y,  ?^ 
eie,  eije,  etc.  =»  awe.  **"***""  '- 

A  Worcester  glossary  of  the  twelfth  century  has  already  nseilsez, 
noTacolum  (cf .  also  remarks  on  O.E.  s).  8t.  Juliana  (Prose  version, 
Bonet,  1200)  has  meiden,  deis,  etc. ;  Cursor  Mundi  (Tories,  1300) 
has  lies  and  lighes,  so  that  it  seems  clear  that  we  may  safely 
regard  s,  or  sh,  etc.,  in  this  position  after  a  front  vowel  as  having 
eeased  to  be  a  consonant  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
perliape  in  all  dialects, 

O.E.  1  between  back  vowels  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sound 
of  the  back  open  consonant,  and  in  the  M.E.  period  shows  evidence 
of  lip  modification  in  many  dialects,  being  written  often  'Wgh,  etc., 
and  at  last  only  w.  O.E.  laju,  M.E.  lawe,  etc.  This  is  a  very 
early  process,  for  in  the  Worcs.  Gloss,  we  find  elbowe  and 
heretowa  (Wright-Wiilcker,  586.  16  and  538.  20),  and  in  Kentish 
Sermons  (Laud  MS.,  471),  1200-50,  we  find  'we  mowe,'  but 
also  the  traditional  spelling  -^h  in  daghen  (dat.  pi.),  laghe,  'law,' 
etc.  Id  Owle  and  Nightingale,  Dorset,  1240-50,  the  Jesus  MS. 
generally  spells  with  w,  the  Cotton  MS.  with  j  or  A :  thus  Cott. 
morejening,  Jesus  morewening;  Cott.  fuheles,  Jesus  foweles; 
Cott  hasel,  Jesus  hawel ;  Cott.  hahe,  Jesus  hawe,  etc. ;  but  there 
ve  examples  of  s  in  Jesus  and  of  w  in  Cotton.  In  most  thirteenth- 
century  MSS.  both  spellings  are  found.  Will,  of  Shoreham 
rirymes  both  ifase  and  inase,  to  lawe.  In  Orm,  however,  this 
"ooiid  appears  to  be  always  written  sA.  In  some  cases,  however, 
^  3  is  stopped,  e.g.,  Catholicon,  fagynge,  blandica,  to  fage, 
^•B.  &senian.  In  those  dialects  where  final  s  was  unvoiced,  the 
^  thus  produced  shares  the  fate  of  primitive  h.  Final  h  was 
■^  tery  early  lip-modified,  and  then  changed  to  a  pure  lip-teeth 
y^iceleta  consonant,  so  that  we  get  throf  —  O.E.  Jurh,  already 
^  ViU.  of  Shoreham.  The  word-lists  which  follow,  will  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  whole  process,  and  its  spread  in  the  various 
^islects.  In  the  modem  dialects  these  O.E.  s's  appear  as  back 
^T>en  Toioeless  consonants,  as  lip-teeth  voiceless  (i.e.  /),  as  lip-open 
^<nee  consonants  with  back  modification  (i.e.  w\  or  are  often  lost 
altogether,  as  in  Standard  English,  where  such  a  word  as  *  plough ' 
^  a   pure    diphthong    finally  in    the    pronunciation   of    most 
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educated  speakers.    It  seems  almost  impossible  to  formulate  anj-a 
rule  for  the  development  of  0.£.  medial  and  final  z  in  !£.£.  an 
Mod.  Engl.,  as  all  possible  forms  of  it  are  often  found  in  the  sam< 
texts  and  dialects. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date  O.E.  ^j  developed  ho 
the  front  stop  into  the  assibilated  sound.  The  earliest  exampl^^ 
I  have  found  of  the  introduction  oiad  occurs  in  Bobt.  of  Brunne^ 
1337,  who  has  'sedgeing'->  saying.  The  next  examples  totrz 
a  century  later  in  Fromptorium,  1440,  where  the  spellings  wedges 
yb.,  alongside  of  wegge,  sb. ;  hedge  sb.,  hedg3m  vb.,  are  found  ^ 
and  the  spellings  coksedge,  coksedgys,  occur  in  a  Norfolk  wiEJ 
of  1467.  But  the  usual  spelling  in  all  of  these  texts  is  certainLfl 
'fflfef  and  this  spelling  seems  to  have  continued,  even  in  EnglisKa 
words,  far  into  the  sixteenth  century  (see  aitide  ^'Bridge"  ^b: 
New  EngL  Diet.). 

On  the  whole,  both  from  the  evidence  of  spelling,  and  from 
fiftot  that  words  of  the  rig  and  brig  type  have  a  rather  diff< 
distribution  in  the  Mod.  dialects  from  tJiose  of  the  flick,  dick 
it  is  possible  that  e  and  c^  were  not  developed  quite  on  the  sai 
lines,  and  that  the  complete  assibilation  of  the  latter  took 
rather  later  than  that  of  the  former. 


BUirHution  of  fronted  and  unfronted  cj  in 

This  is  a  much  more  difficult  question  than  the  distribution 
of  e  and  e,  M.E.  eh  and  k.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
early  texts  whether  in  any  given  word  -yy,  or  g  and  «,  represent 
the  back  or  the  front  stop.  All  texts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ormulum,  write  ^y,  alike  in  words  like  brigge  and  words 
like  frx>gge,  so  that  although  there  is  no  doubt  in  Southern  texts 
that  ffff  in  the  former  of  these  is  front  and  in  the  latter  back, 
in  Midland  and  Northern  texts  there  is  generally  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  whether,  at  a  given  date,  a  given 
dialect  pronounced  *  brig '  (as  in  Modem  Scotch),  or  *  bridge.'  As 
we  have  seen,  the  spellings  with  d  are  scarce  and  late. 

Almost  the  only  way  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  a  word  (of 
English  origin)  in  M.E.  was  pronounced  with  a  back  stop,  would 
be  to  And  it  rhyming  with  such  a  word  as  the  Scandinavian 
'  leg.'  Such  rhymes,  unfortunately,  are  rare.  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss  Kempe,  of  Lady  Margaret's  Hall,  Oxford,  for  calling  my 
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tttftntion,  however,  to  a  rhyme  of  this  kind  in  MS.  Laad»  595, 
^POQ  which  she  is  working.     In  this  MS.,  on  fol.  227,  Terso,  occur 

^e  lines— 

"  He  bade  hem  take  him  by  the  leggis 
And  throwe  him  over  into  the  seggis  " ; 

^nd  this  couplet  is  frequently  repeated.  On  fol.  212  of  the  same 
^S.  the  words  figge  and  brigge  are  rhymed  together.  The  hand- 
^^riting  is  in  a  scribal  hand,  apparently  of  the  first  quarter  of 
tie  fifteenth  century,  and  the  dialect  is  evidently  West  Midland. 
^ere  can,  presumably,  be  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  brigge  and  seggis  in  the  above  case,  namely,  that  the  gg  in 
l^th  instances  represents  a  back  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  work  to  examine 

s^hymes  in  M.£.  for  light  on  this  class  of  words,  for  not  only  are 

such  rhymes  few  and  far  between,  but  also  we  constantly  find 

"^hat  both  of   the  rhyming  words  are  of  the  same  class.     Thus, 

»ttch  rhymes    as    rugge  —  brugge    (Lajamon,    vol.    ii,    p.   467, 

lines  18  and  19,  both  MSS.)  are  absolutely  valueless,  since  they 

>^Teal  nothing  of  the  pronunciation  of  gg  in  these  two  words. 

It  seems  probable  that  they  had  the  front-stop  sound,  and  that 

is  all  that  can  be  said.     Again,  it  is  not  altogether  safe  to  trust 

^the  evidence  of  the  Mod.  Dial.,  and  infer  that  because  we  find 

^ng  or  seg  in  any  district  at  the  present  time,  therefore  a  similar 

pronunciation  of  these  words  obtained  in  that  province  in  M.£. 

^g,  for  instance,   occurs  in  Gloucestershire  at  the  present  day, 

^t  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  O.E.  -^  words  which  has 

the  -^  form.     Now,  are  we  to  regard  this  word  in  Glos.  as  a  last 

^^rvivor  of  a  primitive  state  of  things,  or  as  a  modem  importation 

ftom  some  other  dialect,  such  as  that  of  Hereford,  Worcestershire, 

^i"  Warwickshire  ? 

The  Promptorium,  as  we  have   seen,  has  wedge  and  hedge ; 

<^ut  do  we  assume  therefrom  a  'dg$  pronunciation  for  the  words 

^It  rygge,  segge,  brigge,  etc.,  in  the  same  work  ?    We  are  met 

^th  tie  difficulty  that  in  Norfolk  at  the  present  day  they  say 

^g,  seg,  brig,  etc.     Modem  English  dialects  have  many  interesting 

Qualities,  and  not  a  little  is  assuredly  to  be  learned  from  them, 

^ut  their  study  must  always  be  in  a  way  unsatisfactory  from  the 

Necessary  uncertainty  which   exists   as  to  whether  this  or  that 

peculiarity  is  really  indigenous  to  this  or  that  dialect  in  which 

^•e  happen  to  find  it.     The  speech  of  rustics  seems  to  be  as  fluid 
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and  Tariable  as  that  of  laTages.  When  onoe  a  fbnn  of  kxig 
has  hecome  the  mere  jargon  of  peasants,  there  ceases  to  be 
standard  of  correctness,  any  adherence  to  type.  Thus  it  prol 
happens  that  a  'k^  or  -eh,  a  -p,  or  -dge  form  is  often  abandon! 
adopted  by  a  Tillage  commnnity  through  such  a  simple  ace 
as  that  of  the  squire's  coachman,  or  my  lady's  femme  de  chai 
coming  from  some  distant  shire.  This  is  what  may  and 
happen,  and  it  does  not  lighten  the  labours  of  the  '  dialectolo 
Professor  Wright  gave  me  an  interesting  ease  which  practi 
happened  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  a  totally  sti 
form  was  introduced  into  the  Windhill  dialect^  and  became 
current  form,  entirely  through  the  arriyal  in  the  village  of  a  oe 
family  who  came  from  another  district.  The  new  form 
started  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  dialect  in  a  s 
generation.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  -^  forms,  although  I 
added  special  lists  showing  their  distribution  in  the  Mc 
DiaL,  I  cannot  feel  absolutely  sure  that  anything  very  impo: 
is  thereby  established.  Are  we  in  the  presence  of  a  primitive 
rery  widespread  phenomenon,  or  have  we  merely  a  most  prodi{ 
mixing  up  of  dialect  characters  f 

Personally,  I  incline  to  the  former  view,  and  believe  of  the  - 
of  the  'k  forms,  that  they  are  not  originally  a  Northern  character 
but  that  they  existed  side  by  side  with  the  fronted  forms,  being 
on  eliminated  in  the  South  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Be  this 
may,  a  glance  at  the  list  showing  the  present  distribution  of  i 
forms  will  show  that  Kluge's  statement  (Qrundriss,  p.  844),  * 
formen  mit  g  [meaning  rig,  seg,  etc.]  reichen  sudlich  bis  Lin 
shire,"  wiU  require  very  considerable  modification.  In  fact 
remarks  above  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  fronting  of  0.£ 
the  North,  apply  also  to  O.E.  ez. 


III. 

H  in  O.E. 

O.E.  h  represents  Germ.  A  or  x ;  Wg.  *ife.  O.E.  h6afbd ;  ( 
haubi]? ;  O.H.G.  houpit ;  Lat.  caput,  etc.  O.E.  6aht ;  i 
ahtan ;  Lat.  octo ;  etc. 

H  occurs  in  O.E.  initially  before  all  vowels,  before  the  conso: 
19,  l^  r^  n\  it  also  occurs  medially  and  finally. 
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Fronunetatian  of  h  in  0,E. 

Initially,  before  towoIb,  h  was  a  mere  breath  glide  in  0.£. 

(Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  497 ;  Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §  217).    Before  /,  »,  r,  it, 

it  probttblj  in  the  oldest  English  period  preserved  an  independent 

«>and,  whether  as  mere  breath  or  as  a  weak  open  consonant.    This 

^tage  IB  proved  by  such  a  metathesis  as  hors  for  hros  (Sweet, 

fi.£.S.,  §  501).     Later  on,  in  this  position  h  probably  ceased  to 

hare  an  independent  sonnd,  and  merely  unvoiced  the  following 

^,  f,  etc.  (Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §  217 ;  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  501).    Medial 

^.  between  vowels,  was  mere  breath,  and  in  later  texts  is  dropped 

^together,  though  still  preserved  in  Epinal  in  suehoras,   W.S. 

ft^eoras,  'fathers-in-law,'  etc.  (H.E.S.,  §  498).    JJwas  originally, 

Ujidoabtedly  a  back  open  consonant  when  doubled,  and  before  «»]'»/; 

XXI  the  combination  ht  it  must  have  had  the  sound  of  a  front  open 

oonaonant  in  later  W.S.,  for  it  fronts  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in 

ziiclit»  cnicht 

In  Epinal  A  is  written  «,  eh^  heh  when  it  ■■  an  open  consonant, 
"Whether  back  or  front ;  for  -hi  Epinal  generally  has  et  (For  above 
statement,  with  the  exception  of  remarks  on  A  before  «,  /,  ];,  see 
:H.E.S.,  §  602.) 

When  A  stands  by  the  apocopation  of  a  vowel,  before  an  open 
<s4m8onant,  it  is  dropped  in  the  Anglian  dialects,  but  preserved  in 
^.3.  and  Kt. ;  W.S.,  siehst,  sieh^,  niehst,  but  in  the  Mercian 
^Psalter,  gesfs,  ges{>,  n^st  (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  504.) 

The  combination  ha  is  frequently  written  x,  (1)  whether  it  be 
Already  Gkrm.,  as  oxa,  Goth,  auhsa ;  or  (2)  whether  it  arises  in 
OE.  itself,  as  siehst,  written  commonly  syxt,  etc.  (Sievers,  A.S.  Gr., 
§  221,  Anm.  3  and  4).  Sievers  believes  that  the  pronunciation  of 
^^  later  x  was  that  of  back  open  consonant  -|-  «. 

The  evidence  against  such  a  view  appears  to  me  overwhelming. 
-^  believe  that  the  combination  ha  was  pronounced  Jb,  whatever  its 
^'^gin,  from  a  very  early  period,  i.e.,  that  the  back  open  consonant 
^^^me  a  back  stop  before  a  following  open  consonant. 

I^he  spelling  with  x  seems  to  prove  this,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
^*t  X  was  ever  pronounced  otherwise  than  ka,  No  one  doubts, 
^^umably,  that  in  axian,  where  it  —  A«,  by  metathesis  from  *-«/;, 
*^  X  was  pronounced  ka  (see  also  Kluge,  Grundr.,  p.  850).  Now 
^  word  is  sometimes  written  dhsian,  dhxian,  which  shows  that 
^  Qould  be  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  ka ;  when,  therefore,  we 
^^  *ha  and  *ka  both  written  alike,  whether  as  A«  or  x,  it  is 
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« 

surely  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  prononnoed  alQc^ 
That  common  pronunciation  must  have  been  ib,  and  not  op^iai 
consonant  +  t,  for  we  haTO  no  reason  to  belioTe  that  in 
a  ever  could  have  been  thus  pronounced,  h  +  f  and  ^  ■-  ifc 
be  discussed  later  on.  Sweet  thinks  that  O.E.  x,  whether  o.  0( 
*h9  or  ki,  was  pronounced  4si.    (A.8.  Beader,  §  159.) 

H  til  M.JS. 
(See  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §§  720-727 ;  Huge,  Orundr.,  pp.  847-50.; 

Mr.  Sweet  shortly  sums  up  the  matter  of  uninitial  A  in 
by  saying  that  O.E.  h  was  split  into  two  sounds ;  the  back  and 
front  open  breath  consonants,  the  former  of  which  was  roun<l. 
(or  lip-modified)  in  M.E.    Tliis  class  has  already  been  mention.' 
above  as  sharing  the  fortunes  of  O.E.  unvoiced  z.     Fronted  h     ^ 
most  dialects  seems  to  have  been  voiced  at  an  early  period,  i 
opened  to  a  front  vowel.    The  O.E.  combination  ^hi  appears 
Early  M.E.  texts  as  -M,  M,  s^.    Thus  Yespas,  A.  22,  has 
in  dochtren,  michte,  echt  ('possessions'),  hi  in  almihtiz.    Fli^ 
Laud  MS.  of  the  Kentish  Sermons  writes  -cht,  licht,  brioht,  etc^^ 
Lazamon  has  dohter  (both  MSS.);    douter,  doster,  dochter,  antZ 
doctor  in  MS.  Caligr.  A,  iz. ;  brofte,  brohte,  in  MS.  Otho,  cxiu'^ 
briht  in  both  MSS.     Orm  has  hi,  hhtf  lihht,  wahht,  etc.    Libeaus 
Desconus  (middle  of  fourteenth  century)  has  -zt,   knizt,  sozt, 
wizt,    etc.      In    Piers    Plowman    we    generally  find    -z^,     but 
occasionally  also  -ght.      Genesis  and  Exodus  have   ^et  and  gU 
Bestiary  gt ;  but  the  later  East  Midland  texts,  English  Guilds,  R.  of 
Brunne,  Promptorium,  and  Bokenham  on  the  whole  prefer  -^A<, 
l)ut  occasionally  write  -eht,  etc.     The  Yorkshire  texts  all  seem 
to  prefer  -ght,  and  the  Scotch  texts,  which  of  course  are  later, 
generally  write  -eht.    It  is  not  easy  to  decide  at  what  date  the 
back  consonant  in  this  combination  was  dropped.     In   Scotland 
and  the  extreme  North  of  England  it  still  survives.     In  the  South, 
however,  and  in  the  standard  language  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
fairly  early.      Sweet  (H.E.S.,  §§   889-895)  gives  the  somewhat 
contradictory  statements  of  English  writers  on  pronunciation  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  but  does  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  period  at  which  'ph  ceased  to  be  pronounced. 
He  says,  however  (§  727),  that  the  fact  that  Lasamon  sometimes 
writes  almiten,  broute,  ^*  can  hardly  indicate  an  actual  loss  of  the 
consonants  themselves,  but  is  rather  a  part  of  the  general  looseness 
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^  the  writing  of  h,  and  also  of  that  unwillingness  to  use  it 

■ 

^  a  strong  consonantal  value  which  afterwards  leads  to  the  general 

If  3  or  A  were  only  left  out  in  places  where  one  would  expect 

^o  find  it,  as  in  the  cases   quoted  by  Mr.  Sweet,  it  might  be 

possible  to  say  that  the  symbol  was  left  out  through  carelessness, 

tliongh  the  sound  was  stiU  retained,  although  this  does  not  seem 

^erjr  probable  in  this  case,  as  the  omission  is  fairly  frequent,  from 

^  Tezy  early  date.     But  when  we  find  that  z  is  also  occasionally 

i^trodaced  before  t  in  words  where  it  does  not  belong,   then 

X  think  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  dialect,  and  at  the  period 

^n  vbich  this  occurs,  the  O.E.   combination  -ht  had  ceased  to 

^  pronounced  even  when  written   according  to  tradition,   and 

^hat  most  certainly  it  was  not  pronounced  in  words  where  it 

^lad  never  existed.     Besides  the  cases  in  Lazamon,  already  quoted, 

T  have   found    the    following    of    h,   gh,    etc.,    omitted :    Kali 

^eidenhed    (1225),    nawt  -  O.E.    nawiht;    Will,    of    Shoreham 

^1316),  wyth-thoute,   which    rhymes    to    nouzte    (but    Gonrath 

treads  wip  thoute  =  * thought,'  here);  Will,  of  Palerne   (1360), 

^rit,  rit  (and  rizt).     In  Songs  and  Carols  (1400)  occur  dowter, 

«iyte,  and    bryte.     Ten   Brink    (Chaucer's    Sprache,    2^   Aufl., 

Xlnge,  1899),  §  121,  Anm.,  p.  83,  refers  to  the  Six-text  edition, 

^473/2335,  where  plit  =  *  plight '  rhymes  with  appetit.    I  am  unable 

t;o  find  this  passage  in  Mr.  Skeat*B  six- volume  edition  of  Chaucer. 

A  striking  example  of  an  intrusive  z  occurs  in  Will,  of  Shoreham, 

T-  6  (Percy  Soc,  1849),  where  fojte  is  written  for  fote,  and  in 

St.  Editha  (1400)   out  is   spelt   owTit  twice.     In  spite  of   the 

anbiguous  statements  of  Salesbury  and  his  contemporaries,  there 

can  be  little  doubt  that  all  trace  of  the  h  had  disappeared  in 

the  time   of   Surrey  and   Wyat,  who   constantly  write  delight, 

spight,  spright.  etc.     (I  gave  a  complete  list  of  these  spellings 

in  NotM  and  Queriei,  Feb.  27,   1897.)     For  a  list  of  spellings 

like  bight,  quight,  etc.,    in   Spenser,   see  Ellis,  E.E.P.,   pt.  iii, 

p.  863.    For  an  account  of  Tusser's  spellings  (waight  =  *  wait,'  etc.) 

we  Payne  and  Heritage's  edition  of  the  **  Five  Hundred  Pointes," 

E.D.S.,  1878. 
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IV. 
WOUD-LISTS. 

IC.E.  WOBD-UBTS* 

The  following  M.E.  word-lists  are  all  from  texts  which  hare  bee^ 
edited,  although  in  some  instances  I  have  taken  my  forms  froir"^ 
the  MS.  itself.  To  sare  space,  I  have  refrained  from  giving  ^ 
references  in  the  case  of  those  texts  for  which  more  or  less  copion»-^ 
glossaries  exist,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  glossary  itseltr  ^ 
to  verify  a  form.  But  I  have  in  such  cases  generally  mentionef^ 
the  MS.  from  which  the  form  comes,  if  the  glossary  from  whicfa^ 
it  is  taken  is  based  upon  several  versions.  In  the  case  of  thosstf 
word-lists  which  are  taken  from  the  body  of  a  printed  text, 
from  a  MS.  for  which  no  glossary  exists,  I  have  referred  to  the 
page,  chapter,  or  line  of  the  printed  edition  as  was  most  convenient. 
Most  of  the  references  explain  themselves,  but  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  Laj^^^^^^'  words  without  any  mark 
occur  in  MS.  Cott.  Calix.,  A.  ix ;  those  which  have  *  in  front  of  them 
occur  in  both  MSS. ;  those  in  brackets,  only  in  MS.  Otho,  c.  xiiL 
The  order  of  the  word-lists,  which  corresponds  to  .that  of  the 
list  of  texts,  as  will  be  seen,  is  chronological  so  far  as  possible 
within  each  dialect  or  group  of  dialects.  The  geographical  order 
is  from  North  to  South  and  from  West  to  East.  The  Northern 
(Eng.)  texts  are  all  from  Yorkshire.  The  Midland  section  begins 
with  North- West  Midland,  and  works,  as  far  as  possible,  straight 
across  to  East  Midland,  then  goes  back  to  Mid- West  Midland, 
and  straight  across  again  to  the  East  Midland,  and  so  on.  This 
plan  seemed  to  me  the  simplest  after  careful  consideration,  and, 
after  all,  any  system  of  arrangement  which  is  consistent,  will  fulfil 
its  purpose  of  giving  a  picture  of  the  organic  interrelations  of  the 
dialects. 

The  MoDEair  Dialect  Wobd-lists. 

In  the  word -lists  of  the  Modem  English  Dialects  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  every  form  in  each  dialect  that  is  interesting 
or  'irregular'  among  the  different  classes.  The  system  of 
classification  of  the  forms  themselves  is  in  one  sense  not  a  perfect 
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one,    but  I  have  adopted  it  to  save  space,  and  too  iiuiDerou» 

anbdivisions.      I  refer  to  the  fact  that  I    have  often  grouped 

together  words  which  originally  belonged  to  different  categories, 

but   which  in  the  Modem  language  have  been  levelled  under 

one   group.     Thus,  taking  the  dialects  as  they  are,  I  have,  for 

example,  put  into  one  class  all  words  with  final  or  medial  ^, 

which  includes:    (1)  words  which  have  e  in  O.E.  and  which  we 

should  expect  to  have  the  back  stop  now ;   (2)  which  have  6  in 

O.E.  and  which  we  should  expect  to  have  -ehf  but  which  have  -h 

in   this  or  that  dialect.     The  M.E.  forms  are  grouped  on  the 

same  principle. 

Some  of  the  lists  may  not  be  thought  copious  enough,  others 

are    perhaps  too  full.     In  the  case  of    ordinary  forms  it  does 

not  follow  that  because  they  occur  in  one  list  and  not  in  another, 

tha^  they  therefore  do  not  exist  in  that  dialect,  but  in  the  case 

of     'irregular'   words    like    lig,  brig,   flick,  and  so  on,   I  have 

endeavoured  to  mention  them  in  each  dialect  where  they  exist ; 

therefore,  if  such  a  word  is  not  found  in  a  word-list  it  may  bo 

aasramed  that  it  does  not  occur  in  that  dialect.     At  the  same  time, 

though  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  matter,  it  would 

be    absurd    to   pretend  that  no   word  of   importance    has   been 

overlooked.     In  dealing  with   so  large  a  body  of  material  it  ia 

inevitable  that  one  man  should   make    an  occasional   slip.     In 

making  the  lists  which  show  the  distribution  through  the  modem 

dicilects  of    upwards   of    sixty  words    I    have,    in    those    cases 

where  it  was  possible,  checked  my  results  by  Professor  Wright's 

IHctionary. 


?UL  Trans.  ISM-a.  11 
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Barbour. 


Abak,  'backwards.' 
Brak,  *  broke.' 
Orvkkis,  'creeks.' 
Bit,  *  a  trench.' 
Ec,  *eke*  (conj.). 
-     -         •I  =  a.' 


3ikr^- 


Ic,  Ik,  and 

Sekir,  *  sure.' 

Sek 

Seik 

Seik. 

Sik,  '  sucb.' 

81ak,  '  a  hollow  place.' 

Slyk, '  slime.' 

Spek,  *  speech.' 

Spek,  vb. 

Stakkar,  vb.,  *  stagger.' 

Stekand. 

Strak,  *  stxaipht.' 

Starekyt,  '  stricken.' 

Strekit,  <  stretched.' 

Strikand,  *  striking.' 

Swak,  *  a  blow.' 

Sykes,  *  trenches.' 

Takyn,  *  a  token.* 

Thik,  adj. 

Thak,  sb. 

Reik,  *  reek.' 

Reik,  *  to  reach.' 

Rec,  *  I  reck.' 

Saik,  *  sake.' 

Oulk  =  owk,  *  week.' 

Pikkis,  *  pickaxes.' 

Pik,  *  pitch.' 

Prek )  ^^' 

Lik,  vb.»  *  please.' 

Lik,  *  likely.' 

Luk,  vb. 

Meckle  \ 

Hekill  j 

Ik,  *  also.' 

Vikkid,  *  poor,  sorry.' 

Wouk,  *  kept  watch.' 

Kinrik,  *  kingdom.' 

Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 

Beswik,  vb.,  *  deceive.* 
Bescik,  vb. 


I. 


Non-initial  Jc^  e,  ek  in  M.E. 


Blek,  '  blocking.' 
Breik,  'breeches.' 
Clek,  sb.,  *  hatch.' 
Cleik,  vb.,  *  seize.' 
Kinryk. 

Leik,  *  dead  body.' 
Reke,  vb. 
Sic,  *  such.' 
Seik,  *  to  seek.' 
Smowk,  sb. 
Skryke,  vb. 
soke,  'itching.' 


Gav.  Doufflas,  1475-1522. 

Beik,  *  a  beak.' 

Beseik,  vb. 

Bike,  *  a  hive.' 

Brak,  adj.,  *salt.' 

Brakill, '  unsettled,  brittle.' 

Glukis,  *  claws,  clutches.' 

Elbok,  *  elbow.' 

Elyke,  *  alike '  (= jelic  with  j-  lost). 

Fdk,  'to  grasp'  \  ^     ^^  becognat 

Fakand,     part.,         ^jth  Metch^ 

*  grasping'        )  '"*'" 

Nokkin,  *  notches.' 
Pick,  sb.,  'pitch.' 
Preik.  vb.,  *  gallop.' 
Rakkis,  *  (he)  recks.' 
Rakles,  *  reckless.' 
Reik,  sb.,  *8raoke.* 
Rekand,  part.  pres. 
Reik,  vb.,  *  reach.' 
Rekand,  'stretching.' 

S  }»"..<  shriek- 

Siclik,  *  such.* 

Slekit,  adj. 

Slike,  *  mud,  slime.' 

Snak,  sb., '  snatch,  short  time.' 

Stakkir,  vb. 

Swyk,  vb.,  *  assuage.' 

ThykytlP-P-'*'*'^®^' 
Wreikis,  1  pres.  pi. 

Compl.  of  Scot  I.  J  1549. 

Acnuorns,  '  acorns.' 
Baik,  vb. 
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Bekkis, '  bows,  curtdas.' 
Blac,  adj. 
Dikes,  'dikes.' 
Beik,  'smoke.' 
Seik,  yb. 
Smenk. 
ThjJc,  sb. 
Qajk,  adj. 


Metrical  FBoUer,  Torki.,  before  1300. 

fii-seking,  38.  13,  pasaiiii. 

Dyke,  sb.,  7.  16. 

(be)  Ekes,  40.  9. 

anking,   45.  6  and  77.  34   (at  the 

latter     place    MS.    Egerton    has 

griging) . 
to  bam  Like,  48.  21. 
Mikel,  34.  18. 
Hikel-hede,  68. 
Pricked,  p.p.,  81.  4. 
Beke,  sb.,  36.  20. 
for  to  Beek,  109.  4. 

Ike=»P 

"  Till  agbe-falle  and  ai  ike 
At  kinges  of  erthe  bat  rike." 

76.  12. 
BeUes,  '  incense,'  140.  2. 
Bike,  'kingdom,' 44.  7. 
boo  Sekes,  7.  6. 
Sekand,  9.  10. 
Seked,  p.p.,  16. 
Soth-like,  26.  10. 
Slike,  'TOcb,'  84.  8. 
Stiked,  3rd  pi.  pret.,  37.  3. 
"Wiccand,  'witching,  charming,'  MS. 

Eeerton,  other  MSS.  *  wicchand.' 
"Wreker,  '  avenger,'  8.  3. 


Curtor  Mundiy  Torks.^  1300. 

Bcseke 

Freck,  *  a  man.' 

Ilik.  adv. 

Licam,  'corpse.' 

Wak,  *  a  mate.' 

3Iikel  ) 

Kikil    ) 

Pik,  sb..  '  pitch.' 

Beck,  vb.,  'care.' 

Prick,  sb. 

Prik  (Fairf.). 

Bik,  adj. 

St-k,  vb.,  *  s<^k.* 

Spek,  sb.  (also  Speche). 

Spek,  vb..  and  Spech. 


MiHotf  Terkt.y  133^^3. 

Dik,  *  bank.* 
Kjrnrik. 
Priked,  p.p. 

Frk,  of  Conte.f  Yorkt.,  before  1349. 

Breke,  vb. 

Buk,  '  a  buck.' 

Cloke,  *  a  claw.' 

Eke     )    V    «-^  » 

Heke  k""*    "*crea«e.' 

Fickle,  adj. 

Layk,  '  to  play.' 

Like,  '  to  please.' 

Loke,  yb. 

Mikel,  adj. 

Nek,  8b. 

Prike,  vb. 

Pyk,  sb. 

Beke,  sb., '  smoke.' 

Beke,  'care.' 

Sake,  '  fault.' 

Siker,  adj. 

Skrike,  YD. 

Slake,  vb.,  *  quench,  mitigate.' 

Sleldnl  ^^-^  '  ^  «^«-' 
Souke,  *  to  suck.' 
Strykly,  adv.,  '  direct.* 
Wayk,  adj.,  *  weak.* 
Wyk,  '  horrid,'  '  bad.' 

Sir  Gaw.f  North, ,  1366. 

Eke,  *  else.' 

Fyked,  *  shrank,  was  troubled.' 

Layk.  'sport.' 

Layke.  vo. 

Bat,  sb.,  'vapour.' 

Touml.  Mijst.f  Yorki,f  1450. 

Cleke,  vb.,  *  seize.' 
Pik,  '  pitch.' 
Shryke,  *  to  shriek.' 
Twyk,  '  to  twitch.' 

Wrt.'Wlkr.^  xviii,  Northern ^    Early 
Fifteenth  Century. 

Hekylle. 

Mawke,  'maggot.' 

Moke,  *  moth.' 

Syke,  'gutter.' 

Thekare. 

Flyk  (of  bacon). 

Beke,  *  fumes.' 
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War$  ofAlex.^  Torkt.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century, 

Aids,  pres.  nnff., '  (it)  aches.' 
fieseke,  D.  and  A. 
Beseclie,  D.  and  A. 
Gleke,  vb.,  '  clatcli. 
Broke,  '  breeks.' 

^^}. ditch.. 

Freke, '  a  man.' 

Kokel,  '  shaky,  nnsteadfast.' 

Laike,  sb.,  '  sport,'  etc. 

Leke,  sb.,  'leek.' 

liicken,  vb. 

MekiU,  <  great' 

Pik,  sb. 

Beke,  *  smoke.' 

Bekils,  <  odonr.' 

Strekis,  <  it  stretches.' 
8eke,  yb. 
Skrike,  sb. 

Schrikis,  pres.  pi.  vb. 
Wreke,  td.,  wroak. 


Catholieon,  Torkt.,  1483. 
a  Theker,  '  tector.' 

^e,  quercus. 

to  Ake. 

a  Bakbone. 

a  Bek,  '  torrens.' 

Blak,  adj. 

to  Breke,  *  frangare.* 

to  Dike. 

to   Eke.  ubi    *to   helpe,'   (note,  cf. 

Jetch  Palsgrave), 
a  Flyke  of  bacon. 
Wicked,  Ansterus. 
a  Wyke,  of  ye  eghe  (Whyte,  4). 
a  Leke,  *porrum.' 
Mikill,  adj. 
a  Wake,  *  vi^a.' 
a  Nyke,  *  a  nick,  notch.* 

to  Pryke,  *  pungere.' 

aPryk. 

to  Seryke. 

Syker,  'securus.' 

Slyke. 

a  Smoke. 

Beke,  sb.  and  vb. 

Kekynge. 

to  Speke. 


a  Strykylle,  '  hostorinm.' 

to  Take  away. 

a  Taket,  '  claTicolns.' 

i:l^{A)} ''-—•' 

Gf.  Rechles,  Ancr.  Biw. 

levine,  Yorks.,  1670. 

Blacke,adj. 

to  Block  (and  bletch)  <  nigrare.' 
Flick  (and  flitch)  of  bacon. 
Prick,  vb. 
Scroake. 

Whake=*qnake.' 
Bishopricko. 
to  Seeke. 
Seeke,  adj. 
Book,  sb.,  'smoke.' 
Choke. 

to  Wreck,  *  vindicare.' 
Eke,  vb. 
Meeke,  adj. 
Cleake,  vb.,  *  snatch.' 
to  Breake. 

Smacke,  sb.  and  vb.,  *  taste.' 
Snacke,  sb.  and  vb.,  *  bite.' 
Heck,  sb.,  *  a  hatch.' 
Hockfiure,    sb.,    'heifer.'     (Hed 
Huloet.) 

AUit,  P.,  Lanet.,  1360. 

Bispeke. 

Blake,  adj. 

Blayke,  *  pale  in  colour.' 

Byswyke,  *  to  defraud.* 

Fykel,  •  fickle.' 

Heke,  'also.' 

Likke,  *  to  sip,  drink.* 

Make  \  .      .    , 

Mak  )    ™*^- 

Makeles,  'matchless.' 

Sykande,  'sighing.' 

Wreke,  p.p.,  *  avenged.* 

Metr.  Eom,f  Lanci.t  1*20. 

Bake,  'back.* 
Beken,  vb.,  *  command.' 
Blake,  vb.,  *  blacken.' 
Makelest  ('  most  matchless '  ? ). 
Makeles,  '  matchless.* 

K?i } ''""'''' 

Preke,  *  gallop  away.' 
Rekes  '  (he)  smokes.' 
Scryken,  vb.,  'shriek.' 
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seeks.' 

sighs.' 
ling/ 

«.' 

atch.' 
'orthy.' 

traction.' 

'niJHMy  Lines,,  1338. 


.lay.' 


stick.' 

)ws,  watercourses.' 

A. 


».,  Lines,,  1200. 


onsider.' 
betray.' 
betoken.' 
watched.' 


mjoy, 
lie.' 


icrease. 


ike.' 


shut.' 

igh.' 

f. 

.    > 

ty,  office.' 
watchmen.' 
:e,  *  mean,  wicked.' 
.,  'arenge.* 


' Final  c  im  Orm, 


Ace.,  *lmt.' 
Bac      ) 

Baoc     I  *  back.' 
Baoch  1 
Baoc,  'goat.' 
Boc,  'book.' 
Brace,  *  broke.' 
Ec,  <  also.' 
Flocc. 
Ice,  *  I.' 

LSBC. 

Lac, 'gift' 


}' 


meek.* 


Meoc 
Meo 

Smec,  sb. 

"Wic,  'dwelling.' 

Smacc  '  taste." 

Wac,  *  weak.' 

Eor^lic. 

lac  (and  lich),  *  body.' 


ffavelok,  y.K  Midi.,  1300. 

Swike,  'deceiyer.' 

Swikel,  <  deceitful.' 

Biseken,  yb. 

Bitaken,  '  deliyer  orer.' 

Bleike,  *  pale,  wan.' 

Breken,  yo. 

Dike,  <  ditch.' 

£k,  <  also.' 

Fikel,  adj. 

Hie,  •  I.' 

Mikd  }  '^^"^^ 

Bike,  sb. 

Seckes,  *  sacks.' 

Seken,  yb. 

Soeke,  'speech.' 

Waken,  'watch.' 

Wicke    J 

Wike      J  'wicked.' 

Wikke    ) 

Wreken,  yb.,  •  ayenge.' 

Sali  Meidenhed,  W,  Midi,,  1226. 

Pricanges,  3rd. 
Prikien,  yb.  3rd  pi. 
LickeS,  3rd  sing. 
Gwike,  adj. 

Siken,  inf.  27»  '  to  sigh.' 
Akeb,  yb.  pi.,  31. 
Louxe,  '  side,'  dat.  sing. 
Schucke,  'deyil,'  41. 
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JTill.  of  Pal.,  jr.  Midi.,  1350. 

Biker,  '  a  fight.' 
Diked,  *  dug  out.' 
Freke,  *  a  man.' 
Hakemes,  '  acorns.' 
Layke,  vb.,  *  play.' 
Prike,  vb. 
Siken,  *sigli.' 
Stiked,  p.p. 
"Wake,  vb.,  *  watch.' 
Wicke 
Wic 


I  evil. 


Mire,  Salop,  1400. 

Lychwake,  sb. 
Quyke,  'alive.* 
Stoke,  *  stuck.' 
Yeke,  'also.* 

MS.  Earl,  2,263,  Serrf.^  1310. 

Aken,  vb. 

Byswiken,  p.p. 

Blyke>. 

Blak,  adj.,. 'black.' 

Blac,  'pale.' 

Eke,  'also.' 

Make,  'mate.' 

Mukel,  adj. 

Prikyares,  sb.  pi. 

Rykene,  vb. 

Sike.  1  sing.  pres. 

Smok,  *  a  garment.' 

Spekest. 

Swyke,  sb.,  'traitor.' 

"Wicke,  adj. 

Wore.  Olosa.y  Twelfth  Century. 

Bakem,  ♦  pistrionum.' 
Siker,  '  tutus.' 
Sticke,  'regula.' 
"Were,  '  opus.' 
Slac,  'piger.' 
Oc,  '  quercus.' 

Zaz-t  Wores.,  1205. 

Abake. 

Abac. 

JEke,  8BC,  eek,  etc.,  etc.,  'also.* 

^rendwreke,  *  messenger.' 

Aswike,  *  we  cease.' 

At-sake,  'forsake.' 

Awakien,  *  to  awake.* 

Blikien,  vb.,  *  shine.' 

Blakien. 

Blakede. 


sbs. 


Blac,  adj. 

Boc. 

[Bock.] 

Brockes,  'badgers.' 

Buken,  '  bellies,'  d.  pi. 

Crakeden. 

Die,  'ditch.' 

Drake,  '  dragon.' 

Floe,  '  host.^ 

Flocke,  d. 

Hoker,  '  contempt.' 

Ic  and  ich,  '  I.' 

Pic-foreken,  d.  pi. 

Smokien,  vb.,  'to  smoke.' 

Speke,  'speech.' 
Swike,  '  betray.* 
Taken  \ 
Token ) 
Weorc     ^ 
Were 
"Weerc 
•Wore 

Worch] 
^^orck] } 

Cweccte]  from  quecchen. 

^itaken, '  deliver,  give '  (and  bi-ts 

Songe  and  Car.,  Warw.,  140( 

(I)  Beseke,  13. 
Prykke  (inf.),  73. 

Prompt.,  Nor/.,  1440. 

Ake,   or  i  ^^ 
Arte   r- 
Akyn,  vb. 
Alyke. 

Bakke,  '  vespertilio.' 
Bleke,  '  atramentum.' 
Blak,  '  ater.' 
Dyke,  'fossa.' 
Flykke  (of  bacon). 
Froke. 

Hec,  or  Hek,  | 

or  Hetche  (of  a  dor)    j 
Hekele,  'matasca.' 

Smoke    }»l>.,  *fumus.' 

Twvkkyn        \ 
[Twychynk]    j 

Reek. 
Thak. 

3ykyn.  ) 

j^ekyn,  ck.    } 
Ykyn.  ) 

Iky],  'stiria.' 
Schryk}Tige. 


\ 
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}uildt,  1389. 

i7. 

d  -lik,  55. 
:.  Midi.,  1260. 


[)5. 


odut,  Suffolk,  1250. 


i.' 


reat.' 


spurs, 
er.* 


a: 

led.' 


)ks.' 


\ffolk,  before  1449, 

17. 


sche)< 


k  medially  in  Chaumr, 

Aken,  Tb. 

Along. 

AcomeB. 

Bake,  vb. 

Biseken^yb. 

Bitake,  yb. 

Breke,  yb. 

Brekke,  sb.,  '  flayr.' 

Darketh,  yb. 

Berken,  yb. 

Derke,  sb. 

Dokke,  sb. 

Drake. 

Fikelnesse. 

Flikere,  yb. 

Halke. 

Forsake. 

Hakke. 

Herke,  yb. 

Herknen,  yb. 

Licb-wake. 

Loke,  yb. 

Lokkes  fof  hair). 

Make,  yo. 

Make,  8b. 

Meke,  adj. 

Pekke,  yb. 

Nekke,  sb. 

Nake.  yb. 

Mikel,  adj. 

Piken,  yb. 

Priken,  yb. 

Prikke,  sb. 

Pyke,  yb. 

Plukke,  yb. 

Pokkes,  sb. 

Hake,  sb. 

Reeke,  yb.  (also  reeehen). 

Bekene,  yb. 

Rekitb  =  <  smokes.* 

Siker,  adj. 

Sake. 

SUke. 

Smoke,  sb. 

Souke,  vb. 

Speke,  yb. 

Stiken,  yb. 

Stikke,  sb. 

Strake,  yb. 

Stroke,  yb. 

Str}'ke,  yb. 

Syke,  yb.  (*  sigh '). 

Takel. 

Thakketh,  yb. 

Thikkc,  adj. 

Waker,  adj. 

"Wake,  vb. 

Trikled,  vb. 
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Weke,  adj. 
Wreke,  vd. 
Wikked,  adj. 
Wikke,  adj. 

k  JindUy  in  Chauoer* 

Bak. 

JBeek,  <  beak.' 

Blak,  adj. 

Book. 

Bouk  (of  tree). 

Brok. 

Buk. 

Bck,  '  also.' 

Hook. 

Iky  pr. 

Lak. 

Leek  (plant). 

Look,  sb. 

Ook  (tree). 

8ak. 

Seek,  'sick.' 

Smok,  '  a  smoke.' 

Wrak,  sb. 

Stryk,  *  stroke.' 

8yk,  '  a  sigb.' 

Wyeliffe. 

Bre^ynye  e  it ;  X. 
Pricke(t  MM. 
Quik,  *  alive,'  X. 
Becke,  *  to  care/  X. 
Seke,  yb.,  X. 
Sike»  *  searcb  into,'  X. 


St,  Cath.,  Qloi.y  1200. 

Aswike]^,  'ceases.' 
Swike,  pros,  optat. 
Freken,  *  champions.' 
Pikes,  *  spikes.*^ 
Wreken,  sb.,  'avenge.' 
Ecnesse,  'eternity.' 
Slec,  *  mud.' 
Cwic,  'living.' 

R.ofOlo9.,  1300. 

"Wikke,  adj. 

"Wrake,  sb.,  *  vengeance.' 

Awreke,  sb.,  *  avenge.* 

Bisuike,  p.p.,  *  deceived.' 

Biseke,  vo. 

Scrikede,  pret. 

Meoc,  *  meek.' 

Speke,  vb. 

Spek,  vb. 

Prikie,  *  to  spur.' 


Sike,  vb.,  *  si^b.' 
Snike,  sb.,  '  villain.' 


P.  Floum,^  Olo8.,  1362-93 

Biseke. 

Dike) 

Dik  1 

Dickers  = '  ditchers.' 

Frek  )    , 

Fraik,  etc.) 

Ik  and  y,  pronoun. 

li^ml    *con«e,body.' 

Prikkyth. 
Prikeb. 

Sykeae,  'seighed.' 
Wicked    ,. 
Wikke)  *^^ 
Byke,  adj. 


man.' 


Sir  Fer.,  Devon,  1380. 

Crake,  'crack.' 
Freke,  'man.' 
Make,  'mate.' 
Bespeken. 

Be-swyke,  *  deceive.' 
Deke,  '  ditch.' 
Prykie, '  ride.' 
Keke,  '  rich.' 
Wikke  \  '  violent.' 
"Wycke  /  '  hard,  painful.' 
Quyke,  adj. 
Sykynge,  'sighing.' 

St,  Editha,  WiUt,,  1440. 

Take,  vb.,  'itch,'  3,388. 
Scrykede,  1,671. 

St,  Jul.  (Prose),  Dorset,  12( 

Slakien,  inf.,  20. 
Kikenen,  inf.,  80. 
Eke,  'abo,'  4. 
SteortnaXret,  10. 
Sikede,  *  sighed,'  20. 
Cwike,  adj.,  22. 
Wike,  '  office,'  24. 

Ancren  Hiwle,  Dorset,  122 

to-breakeS. 

Prikke,  *  point,'  jit. 

Speckes,  'specks.' 

Speken,  inf. 

Strik,  imp.  of  strecchen. 

Swike,  'traitor,' 


rrUKAL  80UMDS  IK  B50U9H— 


Titn  Mid  HS.  N«n), 
p.  60. 
inilates  tekiTGe  '  teach - 
iBer  (Spr.  Froben,  p.  9) 

ekm,'   -I-  Ve,  and  m 
oreoTeT.'     In   lapport 

viKW  it  miiy  be  uijjvd 
Oli,  "MS.  Kero  hua 
uud  MS. 


o  «.Uo 


'to    I 

a  t«hen  fe. 


maatum.  On Hm other 
iO  Marton'l  tianabtion 
wnae,  and  HS.  Cleo- 
:hen  ye.  In  an^  can 
,  etc.,  mij  be  ninnsd 
lit  ai  leken  from  aelt^. 
leUl.* 

rwl,  Bonti.,  1240-60. 
ieat,'e3. 


(ir$.fiaffM,38),nso. 
irthe  atop,  iiutead  of  c. 


iL,  Joh.,'ii,2Z. 


Ghana,  Job.,  ii,  1. 
Fich-lreowe,  Joh.,  i,  60. 

MS.  Vfpat,  A.  21,  XtM,  12D0. 


FioM  oxtf  Firfiiw,  Kmt,  1200. 


Silcer,  26,  31. 
Beteke«,  106.  18. 
Bewken,  147.  28. 


ic  =  '  I,'  only  form  used  in  tbii  HS. 
Iikede.13. 
Quika,  79. 
-    'jSmtk. 


m  Bpo  . 

Biker,  adj.,  S9. 
Biiwekatf,  11. 


u(£aM^*71),  1200-60. 


AimlMi,  Stnt,  1110. 


Broke,  rb.,  brecK 
Icing  =  ' itching. 
like,  'aerre.' 

Loke,  ■  to  look.' 
Make,  '  mate.' 
Harkra,  >  bounda.' 
Prikyinde,  particip. 
Sineti   ,^^_, 

Spake,  '  to  apeak.' 
Waki,  'to  watch.' 
Y-baka,  *  bakad.' 
Zik,  'aick.' 
Smockeji,  Tb. 

IFiU.  »/  Shmtlum,  Kent,  1S07-27. 
Siker,  13. 
fiy-s«ike>,  22. 
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Bi-benkebe  (Gonraihy  eh). 
Dryke>,  23: 
Wyckerede,  99. 
Melke,  dat,  133. 


Lib.  l>eae,f  KnU,  13^. 

to  Speke,  47. 
Me>mke]>. 
like,  36S. 
Awreke,  p.p.,  441. 
Pricked,  496. 


n. 


Non-initial  c\  eh  in  M.E. 


Burhtmr, 

Beteche,  'to  commit.' 

Feohand,  part. 

Lechis,  'oocton.* 

Yach,  *  watch'  ^sb.  and  yb.). 

Vrechidly. 

Yrecbit,  adj. 

Dunbar^  E.  Lothiany  1460-1620. 

Feche,  vb. 

Siche,  'sucb.' 

Smocb,  '  mouldy,  stinkiiig.' 

Speicbe  \  ., 

Specbe  )  *'*• 

Streicbe,  adj.,  'stiff,  affected.' 

Teich,  vb. 

Wreche     \  .t^ 

Wretchifl  )  *°' 

Oav,  DougUuy  1475-1522. 

Awacb,  vb.,  *  watch.' 
About-speche,  *  circumlocution.' 
Brechins,  stuffing  to   prevent  hames 

from  galling  horse's  neck. 
Cuchill,  *  forest  or  grove'  (cf.  'queech' 

in  Mod.  Suffolk  dialect). 
Fet,  *  to  prepare.' 
Feche,  vb.,  *  fetch,'  etc. 
Hachis,  'hatches.' 
Ich,  *each.' 
Lech,  *  a  doctor.' 
Mich,  'much.' 
Sichand,   '  sighing '    (but  perhaps  eh 

here  =  front  ojKjn  consonant?). 

"Wache,  'watchman.* 
Wrache,  *  a  wretch.' 
"Wrechis,  pi. 


Coinpl,  of  SeoiL,  1549. 

Bache,  adj. 
Sknch,  <  shriek.' 
Tech,  Tb. 
Yytches,  *  witches.' 

Metrieal  IMter,  Torke,,  he/ore  1S0( 

Diecchuid     (in    MSS.     HarL    ai 

Bgerton),  108.  10. 
Biche,  adj.,  83.  11. 
Speches,  sb.,  18.  4. 
l^che,  inf;,  93.  12. 
Wichand  i 'witching,  charming,' 58. 
Wicchand)    MS.  Egerton  has  wiocani 
Wrecches,  136.  3. 
"Wrecchedhede,  11.  6. 
Wretchednes,  106.  10. 

CunorMundit  Yorke.^  1300. 

Bich,  adj. 

Wreche,  sb.  and  adj. 
Speche,  sb. 
Spech,  vb. 
^icche,  sb.,  '  gout.' 

Minotf  Torke.f  1333-52. 

Feched. 
Wretche,  sb. 

Frk.  of  Cotue.f  Torke,^  before  1349 

Leche,  *  physician.' 
Beche,  *  to  reach.' 
Wiche, '  a  witclu' 

Sir  Oaw,,  North.,  1366. 

Brachez,  'hounds.' 
Drechch,  'hurt.' 
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b.,  *  fetch.' 

iach.* 

b.,  *  take.' 

rb.,  *  reach.' 

.p.p.,  'enriched.' 

rb. 

uml.  Myat,^  Torkt,,  H50. 

I,  *toaflaict.* 

I,*  an  imitation  of  Southern. 

e  out  that  Sothem  tothe'   is 

to  the  person    who  usee  the 

*ich.' 

jach.* 

I  of  AUx.f    Ywhs.f    Late 
Fifteenth  Century. 

'»  P-P-»  *  vexed,  spoilt.* 
rb. 

'body.' 
i, '  mates.' 
'^reat.' 
adj. 

vb.,  *  to  reach.' 
and  Seke). 
such.* 
,sb. 

Catkolicon,  Yorks.,  1483. 

Jtre,  *  fagus.' 

,  *  licista.* 

f,  'vicia.' 

5,  *  medicns.' 

*  copiosus.' 

le,  *colloqainm.* 

le. 

le,  *  veneficus.' 

I,  *coquina.' 

Levins,  Yorks,  y  1570. 
b.  and  vh.  (rhymes  to  Spinache). 


jab. 


corbiculns.* 

ti. 

lb. 

sb. 

pii.* 

ch,  *  miser.' 


to  Fetch. 

toReche,  'distendi.' 

to  Stretch. 

Speach,  *8ermo.' 

Beach. 

to  Bleach,  *  candidare.' 

to  Teache. 

Horseleache. 


AlHt,  P.,  Lanes,,  1360. 

Aliche,  *  alike.' 

Biseche,  yb. 

Biteche,  vb. 

Brych,  *  filth '  ? 

Clecbe,  *  to  receive,  take.* 

Dych,  *  ditch* 

Feche,  subj.  of  vb. 

H^che   } 'hatch' of.. hip. 

Lache,vb.,  Miitch*  (cf.  Dial,  to  latch), 

M^hche  }  '  ^^"^  ^«"<"-* 

Pich,  'pitch.' 

Ra^hche,  *  to  go.' 

Rych,  sb. 

Rich,  adj. 

Seche,  vb. 

Smach,  *  scent,  smell.' 

Streche,  vb. 

Whichche,  'ask.' 

Wrache  \  ,  „„„„„„„««  f 
Wrech   j'^eDgeance. 

"Wreche,  'wretched.' 

Wrechche)    ^re^^*^- 
"Wyche-crafte. 


Metr.  Rom.,  Lanes,,  1420. 

Burliche,  *  hurl.' 

(he)  Clechis,  '  seizes. 

Foche,  imperat. 

Haches,  'nay-racks.' 

Ich,  'each.* 

Machet,  'matched.' 

Muche. 

Quyche,  'which.* 

Rechs,  '  reeks,  *  vb. 

Richest,  adj. 

Seche      \ 

Siche      >  'such.* 

Suche     ) 

Suche,  vb.,  '  seek.' 

Wurlvch,  'worthy.' 

Wrecnut,  adj. 
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Orm,f  Zinea.,  1200. 

Eche,  adj., '  eternil.' 
Feoohfilm,  Tb. 
loclieiui. 

Leobenn,  *  cute,* 
Lncbe,  sb. 

Laochenn,  rb.,  '  oatcb.' 
Biobe, '  kjngdoiii.' 
Bicbe,  adj. 
BaccbeM,  sb.  pi. 
TsDobenn,  yb. 
Spnebe,  tb. 
Haocbe,  sb.,  '  mate.* 
WriBcbe, '  Tengeanoe.* 
Wrecebe,  adj.  and  tb. 
Wioebe-croneas. 
Weoebe,  sb. 

Havdok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Swieb. 

Cunricbe, '  kingdom.* 

Lecbe,  '  pbysiciaii.' 

licb,  •  like.' 

Icb,  7,  and  I. 

Ibc 

S.  qfBrunne,  Lina.y  1888. 

Fecbe  \  yb. 

Fette  /perf. 

Lecbes,  '  physicians.' 

Licbe,  adj. 

Piccbed.  p.p.  (perf.  is  pigbt). 

Recbe,  yb. 

Tecbe,  yb. 

Wiccbe-craft. 

Wred^e,  yb.,  *  yindicate.' 

Salt  Maidmhedf  W.  JTuiL,  1225. 

Biobedom,  8. 

into  Dreccbunge,  7. 

Bisecben,  11. 

Bniche.  'breach,'  11. 

Brucheie,  <  brittle/  13. 

Smecchonge, '  tasting,'  13. 

Ich. 

Wicchen,  33. 

Sticbes,  *  pains,'  35. 

Fliche,  37. 

Wlecche,  adj.  or  adv.,  43. 

"Wrecch,  sb.,  47. 

Iliche,  « like, '19. 

WW,  of  Pal,  W,  Midi,  1350. 

Areche,  *  to  reach.' 
Dreche,  *  disturb'  (Alis). 


Ecbe. 

Erliche. 

Hache. 

Haoches )    . 

Haohes  ]^' 

Ich. 

loh,  'each.' 

Lachen,  '  rob,  catch.' 

Leohe,  'physician.' 

Liche, '  like.' 

Miche,  'great.' 

MicheL 

Muchel. 

Uch,  *  each.' 

WMild  }  P-P-' '  ^>«^*c^-* 
Wreche,  'reyenge.' 
"Wreche, '  to  reyenge.' 
Beching,  *  explanation.' 
Biche,  *  kingdom.' 
Seche,  '  to  seek.' 
Swicbe,  'such.' 
Misse-spech,  '  eyil  report.* 
"Werche  |  ^^ 
Wiitsh     f  ^^• 
Miswerche,  yb. 
Kichen. 
Marche, '  boundary '  (Alis). 

JSariie9i  Eng.Pr.  A.,  W.  Midi.,  18' 

Michel,  91.  6. 

Teche>,  93.  10. 

Secheb,  4.  8. 

Whiche,  13.  6. 

Bisechen,  26.  7. 

Liche  to,  27. 1. 

Ich,  passim  (commonest  form  of  p 

but  t  and  y  occur). 
Chirche,  21.  26. 

Ifire,  Salcp,  1400. 

Myche,  'much.' 
Dedlyche. 
Onlyche. 
Seche,  '  to  seek.' 
Sych,  'such.' 
Uche,  '  each.' 
Lych-wake. 
Worche,  yb. 
Worchynge,  sb. 

MS,  Earl.,  2,253,  Here/,,  1310 

Areche,  p.p. 
i  Byseche. 
Bysechinge. 
Bysechen,  yb. 
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'elfth  Century, 


solor.* 


re$,f  1205. 


ver,  give. 


Lie  (both  MSS.). 

•Iliche,  Mike.' 

Muchele,  'gnat/ 

'Ricbe,  *  r^m.' 

Ricche,  adj. 

Rehchen  \  , .        ,  » 

[Reche]  f   ^^^ 

RcDcchen,  '  tell,  explain.' 

Quecohen,  *  more,  escape/  etc. 

Sffichen. 

'Secben. 

SpsDcbe )  ,». 

Specbe  J  ***' 

Stuccben  \  ,   .       , 

rsticcbes])    P**^- 

I-ta)cben,  yb.,  *  give.' 

Wrajccbe  )  <  ^  ,^^,  ^^„  » 

rWreccbe,  wrecb]  )  * »  POO'  n^- 

Frnccbe,  '  to  thrust.' 

Awacbede,  '  arose.' 


Songs  and  CaroU,  Warw,,  1400. 
Dyche,  68. 

JEnffl.  Guilds,  Nor/.,  1389. 

Qwyche,  31. 
Mom  specbes,  45. 
Mecbil. 
Feccbe,  76. 

Prompt.,  Nor/.,  1440. 

Byccbo  (Bycke,  P.),  *  bitch.' 
Bvschypryebe  (byssboperike,  P.). 
Hytcbyn,  *moYeo.' 
lobe  (or  Yeke). 
Latcbyn,  *  catch.' 
Leche,  '  medicus.' 
Lyche,  *  dede  body.' 
Match  (or  Make),  compar. 
Recbvn       \  ^  „*4:„„^  > 
A-retchyn  \'^^^S0. 

"Watche,  or  "Wakyng. 

Wytcb,  <maga,'  etc. 

Wretch       \ 

Wretcbyd    ) 

Pyche,  or  Pyk. 

Ichyn,  or  Ytvn. 

Hetcho  (aud  llek]  of  a  door. 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Briche,  adj.,  379. 
Drecche«,  103. 
Eche,  'eternal,'  176,  177. 
Feche-S,  242. 
Fecchen,  inf.,  352. 


IM 
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Henenriobe,  878. 

Meche,  *  mate/  716. 

Becbe,  vb.,  nok,  714. 

Riohe,  8b.  28. 

Witobee,  8b.  pi.  (Morib  writes  wiccbea 
in  text,  but  states  in  a  footnote  Ibat 
tbe  MS.  bas  form  witb  -teh.) 

(hnuit  amd  JBsotbtt,  Suffolk^  1250. 

Drecbede,  'delajed.* 

Dreoben,  <  to  delay.' 

Fecben,  <tofetcb.' 

JRrtoAden,  <fetcbed*  (2,889).     {Very 

$aTl^  exompU  qf  "teh.) 
Gracbin^,  'murmnring.' 
Kinge-ncbes,  *  kingdoms.' 

licblee,  *  corpeeless.' 
Micbil  ) 

Michel         r  great.' 
(and  Mikel)  ) 
Keobede, '  interpreted.' 
Beoben,  inf. 
Specbe,  sb. 
Tecben,  <toteacb.' 
Wicbes,  <  magicians.' 

Wreccbes,  sb.  pi. 

Bokenham,  Syffolk^  before  1447. 

Secbe,  St.  Agn.,  32,  etc. 
(and  Seke),  St.  Agn.,  33. 
Swycbe,  passim. 
Fecbe,  inf.,  799,  Eatb. 
(and  to  fette\  679,  St.  Cycyle. 
I  Besecbe,  Prol.,  69. 
Lycb,  *  like,'  Mary,  631. 
Lycbe  to  lycbe,  St.  Anne,  239. 

WycHffe. 

WTiiebe,  *butcb,'X. 

Holilicbe,  X. 

Licby,  adj.,  MM. 

Recb'elenes,  LL. 

Saccbis,  'sackit,'  X. 

Smaccbcn,  vb.,  'smack,  taste,'  CC. 

Chawer, 

B?chen,  adj. 

Birch. 

Blei'he,  vb.,  *  bleach.' 

Bwh,  »b. 

Breech,  sb. 


Dicben,  vb. 

Dicb. 

Dreocbe,  vb. 

Ecb,  adj. 

Ecbe,  TO. 

ETericb. 

Feocben. 

Feecbe, '  yetobes.' 

Mecbel. 

MocbeL 

MncheL 

OTermaccbe. 

Picb. 

Keccbe,  *  reck,  oare.' 

Reocbe,  'interpret.' 

Becbe,  <  to  reacb.' 

Ricbe,  adj. 

Secbe,  vb. 

Specbe,  sb. 

Streocbe,  yb. 

Tecbe,  vb. 

Wreccbe,  sab.  and  adj. 

Wrecbe,  *  Tengeanoe. 

Haocbes,  sb. 

Leobe, '  physician.' 

Iicbe,ad].,  'likB.' 

liob-wake. 

Waocbe,  sb.,  *  a  sentinel.' 

Tout.  8.,  Middle  oflifteetUh  C^ur^ 

Wrecbe,  *  wreak.'  1  vol.  ii,  £r.  Ootto 
Secbe,  *  seek.'        J     Rolls,  11. 23. 
Smaccbitb,     toI.    ii,    p.    64.      MS 
Digby,  41. 

St,  Kath.,  Ght.,  1200. 

Besecbe,  1  sing. 
Bmcbe,  sing.,  *  wound.' 
Cwicb,  3  sing.  pres.  (1254). 
Ecbe,  'eternal.' 
Licb,  'body.' 
Stuccben,  sb.  pi. 
Rich,  'kingdom.' 
SmecbetS,  'tastetb.' 
Wecchen,  sb.  pi. 
Wreccbe,  adj. 

B.  of  Glos.,  1300. 

Brecbe,  sb. 

Dicb,  sb. 

Ecbe,  vb.,  '  increase.' 

Fecche,  vb. 

Ich,  •  I.' 

Kyneriche. 

Reccbe,  vb.,  'reck.' 

Recbe,  vb. 
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(.  (JUMriMO.  Ola.,  1300. 

idj..  226. 

>.,  16S. 

', '  I  rack  not,'  10. 

Plow.,  Gba.,  1363-93. 


'b.,  •take^ 

f  Xote  differSDM 
i),  'fetch,  1       of  mauiiiig. 


b.,  '  catch.' 
,'Eke.> 

■  mata.* 

"■'■ 

>.,  ■  cue,  nd 
dj. 


-  Ftr.,  Dtnn,  1S80. 


QaToho 
Yet,  I, 


St.  Satku,  Willi.,  1400. 
liVhvcho.  2.M0. 

KocFloleSH,  i.iid. 

Rodoahche,  -i,]fli  or  1,881  (f). 

Acho.  Kb..3,7i3uid3,73S. 

Ich.  ■  ench '  ff),  8,887. 

I  BciMha,  49,  48. 

Teh  (  238  1,,, 

I       i  246  M- 

T-lerdie,  399. 

Ichui,  Stl. 

Falljche,  219. 

Sponwtneche,  T4S. 

St.  Jul.  (iVMw}  Ihmt,  1200. 

Sp«pche,  lb,  34. 

SMhen,  Tb.  ml.,  M. 

Fecbe,  iiDpcnt.,  M. 

Feccbm.  mf„  68.' 

Pioh.  eb.,  e«. 

Wlech,  adj.  'Inlawum,'  TO. 

StiwcTien.  1 2 

ich  Ciswhe,  74. 

Eche,  adj.,  'eternal,'  2. 


ek,  follow.' 
venKcanee,' 

hjiidaoi.' 


Mnchel,  4 

Riche,  1. 

Freoliche,  adj.,  6. 

Lechnnnge,  ID.,  8. 

Bach.  6. 

BitsBchen,  vb.,  '  girs  up,'  18. 

Icb,  puaim. 

Sinicche,  22. 

Wrecchea,  SO. 

of  Heouenrichea,  24. 


Sateltt  IFardt,  Bontl,  1210. 
TeacheV,  245. 
HvDch,  24S. 
MDrbrl,  -Ub. 
Rechelww.nilj.,  U5. 
f«in«rliliuge.  246. 
Wetrliche,  adj.,  245. 
(lie)  Seche,  240. 
Ich,  249. 

AVrecchedom,  2S1. 
Smeche,  gen.  pi.,  2GI, 
DreccheS,  2o\. 
Swueh,  341. 

Echeo,  in(.,  '  ineraaM,'  2£1. 
necheliingi-,  '  gnashiug  of  teeth,'  291. 
l^cli,  261. 
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Echnesse,  *  eternity/  251. 

Mucbe,  255. 

Riche,  adj.,  257. 

Biseche'S,  259. 

Aweccben,  inf.,  *  arouse,'  267. 

Aner.  JJitr.,  Doraet,  1225. 

Bisechen. 

i-Bleched,  *  bleached.' 

Brecbe,  *  drawers.' 

Ecbe,  *  to  acbe'  (and  aeke,  once). 

Dich,  sb. 

Heouenricbe. 

Keacbe-cuppe,  'drunkard'    (cf.  ceac, 

iElf.  Voc.  W.-W.,  123.  35,  etc.). 
Priccbes,  sb. 
RecbcS. 

Reccbe«,  *  recks.' 
Secben. 

Smecb,  '  taste.' 
Smeccben,  *  to  taste.* 
Specbes  (and  speckes),  *  specks.' 
Specbe,  *  speech.' 
Streccbe'S. 
Stuccbenes,  *  pieces.* 
Swucbe. 

Techen  (teke«e.  MS-^Titus). 
pencben,  *  think.' 
pincben. 

Vecbchen,  *  fetch.* 
Unrechleas,  *  indifferent.* 
Warche,  *  pain,  ocbe.' 
Weccben.  *  to  watch.' 
Wicchecraftes. 
"Wrecche,  adj. 
Wreche,  *  revenge.' 
Wurchen,  *  to  work.* 
^ichunge,  *  itching.' 
Sticche,  *  a  stitch.' 
Kuchene,  'kitcben.' 
Recbless,  *  odour,  incense.' 

0.  and  N.y  Dorset,  1246-50. 

Ic,  Ich,  and  I,  pas. 
Ich,  1220,  Cott. 
Ic,  Jesus. 

Recche,  *  I  reck,*  58. 
Evrich,  C.    )   jg- 
Euriche,  J.  j 
Iliche,  316. 
Riebe,  *  kingdom.* 
Seche)>,  380. 

SirB.  of  Hampt.,  South  Hants.,  1327. 
Barlyche,  *  barley.' 


Kentish  Gospels  {MS.  ffatfon,  38), 
1150. 

O.E.  ^  written  'ch. 

QieehelBe  (sic),  Mat.,  xxvii,  28. 
Sicchele  (sic).  Mat,  xx?ii,  30  =  0.1 

sciccelse. 
Feccben  (inf.),  Job.,  iv,  15. 
iEcbed,  O.E.  'eced,'  Lk.,  xxiu,  36. 
On  eche  lyf,  Job.,  vi,  27. 
Ecbenysse,  Job.,  vi,  51. 
Openlicbe,  Job.,  yii,  10. 
Spneche,  sb.,  Job.,  vii,  40. 
(ic)nBche,  Job.,  xiii,  26. 
BsBcb,  dat,  sing.,  Mk.,  i,  2. 
Swahlich,  Mat.,  t,  31. 
Awecche^,  Mat.,  x,  8. 
Ich  and  Ic,  passim. 
Ticbcbenan,  Mat.,  xxv,  32. 
Bech,  dat.  sing.,  Lk.,  iii,  4. 
T^e-swincben.  Lk.,  xxii,  28. 
Riche,  sb.,  Lk.,  xxiii,  51. 
Micb^e,  Lk.,  xi,  11. 

if  written  e, 

Secan,  Lk.,  xix,  10. 
Rice,  Lk.,  xix,  14. 
Micelen,  Lk.,  xi,  4. 
Reoe>,  Lk.,  xxiv,  17. 
Recce>,  Lk.,  xxiv,  17. 
Ic,  passim. 

Vespas,  A,  22,  Kent,  1200. 

Riche,  sb.,  214. 
Rice,  adj.,  219. 
Moche,  235. 
"Wercen,  inf.,  225. 

Vice*  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Secben,  vb.,  3.  17. 
Wurcbende,  3.  10. 
Michel,  6.  14. 
Biseche^,  4.  13. 
Specbes,  sb.,  15.  21. 
Iliche,  16.  23. 
Wrecche,  15.  31. 
Ta>ch)»,  27.  29. 
Besieche,  21.  30. 
Ech,  *  also,*  129.  27. 

Moral  Ode  [Dighy  MS.),  Kent,  Ea 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Dicbes,  sb.  pi.,  41. 
Ileueriche,  42. 
Michel,  60,  62,  etc. 
ic  Recche,  *  I  reck/  135. 
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e,ib.,  18. 

e,  sb.,  *  piece,'  191. 

,80. 

srlicheite,  68. 

luh  Sermons  {MS,  Laud,  471)i 
1200-60. 

Medial  and  final  e^eh, 

»,  Epiph. 

,  Epiph.,  but  be8eke>y  Second 

Qon. 

che,  Epiph. 

ch,  Epiph. 

1,  Epiph.,  sb. 

Second  Sermon. 

parch,  Second  Sermon  s  O.E. 
1,  (As front  open  consonant. 

AymbiU,  Kmt,  1340. 

t,  'beach -trees.' 
le,  *  to  beseech.' 
inge,  'petition.' 
st,  <  hnrtesl.' 
,  *  pale.' 
he,  pi.  adj. 
'  ditch.' 
each.' 

'*Uke.' 
'surgeon.' 

• 

1. 

,  sb.,  'smoke.' 


Speche,  sb. 
Eiche,  sb. 

Stech,  stochche,  O.E.  sticce. 
Strechche,  Tb. 
Techchee,  *  bad  habits.' 
Teche,  vb.,  *  to  teach.' 
Wychche,  *  a  witch.' 
Wreche, '  Tengeance.' 
Zeehe,  'sack.' 
Zeche,  <  to  seek.' 
Zuech,  'such.' 

lib.  Dete.,  Kmt,  1360. 

Ech,  96. 

Swich,  197. 

Lo>Uch,  619. 

Pich,  620. 

Ich, 'I,'  1123  (also  I,  pas.). 

Will,  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1816. 

Sechen,  136. 

Aschrencheth,  17. 

Sonderliche,  1. 

Ich,  8. 

Lich  and  lyche,  'body,'  20. 

Bych,  sb.,  20. 

Tnat  thou — werche,  23. 

Adrenche,  3rd  sb.,  30. 

To  the  che,  49. 

Areche,  vb.,  49. 

Opsechemhy,  67. 

Speche,  69. 

Bi-wiched,  71. 

By-reche,  96. 

In  ye  smeche,  96. 


ni. 


Non-initial  -n£,  -Ik,  and  -rk  in  M.E. 

Barbour. 


I  « bench.' 

ft,  *  looked  aside.' 

:yn. 

3,  *  wench.* 

\,  b. -trees. 

vb. 


Ilka, '  each.' 
Ilk,  'same.' 
Walk,  *  watch,'  sb.  and  vb, 

Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1620. 

Binkis,  '  banks '  of  earth. 

Schrenk,  '  to  shrink.' 

Spynk,  '  chaffinch.' 

Birkis  (trees). 

Kirk. 

Wark,  sb. 

Wirk,  inf. 

SchaUL,  '  rogue,' etc. 


liU.  Irani.  1898-9. 


12 


ITS 
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(7«9.  DwglMy  1475-1522. 

Benk. 

BenldSfpl* 

Bknke.  sb., '  Tiew,  g^linmaB.' 

SchxvnJdB,  vb.,  'shnaki.^ 

Skinkis,  *  ponxB  oat' 

Ba]k,*beun.' 

HoUu8,88i]ig.Fnf.> 

HoQdt,  p.p.  >  '  to  koUow  out' 

HolkmcL  pari 

Thilk-theilke. 

fiirkis,  pi., '  biieh-traee.' 

HeedweriL. 

Ompl.  qfScoU.,  1549. 

Berk, '  to  bark.* 

Mirfaiea. 

Virk. 

Finkil,  *  femial.* 

Thnik,  Tb. 

Goldspiiik. 

Bk, 'each.' 

Metricai  PiaU&r,  YorkM,,  b$for$  1800. 

Drenkenand,  22.  5. 
Strenkil,  inf.,  'ntrinkle,'  50.  9. 
Sinnk,  sb.,  9.  28     \^ 
Swynk,  sb.,  108. 11  J  ^• 
Tbuikand,  34.  4. 
Kirke,  84.  18,  pawim. 
Werkes,  sb.  pi.,  paadm. 
Wirkea,  8  pi.,  5.  7. 
Wirkand,  35. 13. 
Ilk-on,  72.  28. 
Wbilk,  34.  27. 
.    Wbilke,  7.  8. 

atrtor  Mundi,  Yorkt.,  1300. 

Kirk. 

"Were     \ 

Werck    (  ^ 

Wark     r°- 

"Ware     ; 

Warckea. 

Wirk,  vb. 

;]Euerilk.    - 

Suinc. 

Wrenk.  vb.,  *  wrench.' 

TVrenkes,  ab.  pL  (also  wrenches). 

Minotf  Yorki.,  1333-62. 

Ilk,  *  each.' 
Wbilk. 
Swink. 
Kirk. 


JPrk.  of  dmte.,  Yorko^  htfmr^  1849 

Blank,  *  fault.' 

Eounole. 

Swrnk, « labour.'  ' 

Thmk,  *  to  seem.' 

Wrenk, « a  trick,' etc. 

Ilk,  <  each.' 

Walk,  vb.,  *  wither.' 

Sculke,  tb. 

^"^^  I  « which' 
Whilk)    ^^^^' 

Yholke,  *  yolk.' 

Irk,  *  to  weary  of.' 

Kirk. 

Kyrk. 

Merk,  '  a  mark.' 

Wirk,  vb. 


Sir  Gaw.,  North.,  1865. 
Blank,  vb.,  *ahiiie.' 

Dronken,  'drank.' 
Thinkea,  'aeenu.' 
Kirk. 


TowtU.  M^it.f  1450. 

Belk,  vb. 

Ilk,  'each' 

Kynke,  '  to  draw  the  breath  audibly 

Vark,  vb.,  *to  ache.' 


JF.-  jr.,  xviii,  Early  Fifiomth  Cmh 
North. 


Spynke, '  rostelloa.' 
...  Bynke,  'scamnum.' 
-  Byrketre. 

Kyr^arth. 

Kyrk. 


Wart  of  Alex,,  Yorkt,,  Lato  Fifloi 
Century. 

Benke.     (Ashm.  Dabl.  MS.  onl] 

forms.) 
Drenke,  sb.,  *  drink.' 
Brenke,  *  brink.' 

Derke. 

Berknes  (MS.  Dreknea). 

Milke-quite. 

Schalk,  sb. 
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holieony  Torki.,  1483. 

nal  Mir  in  CathoUcon. 

mmiinm.' 
biber.* 


opus. ' 

'  procuculuB.' 


'  conchile.* 

rtn>M,  T&rkt,f  1670. 
rk,  ^  taediam.' 

.  and  rb. 

.  and  Tb. 

). 

rch.' 

aca,*  and  rb. 

and  vb. 

b. 
». 

ndTb. 

\t.  P.,  Lanes.f  1360. 

b. 

m.' 

*  thinking.' 

yb. 

'k,*  adj.  and  sb. 

.  Rom.,  Lanes.f  1420. 

glanced.' 

1.  pL 


idi. 

dkedJ 
.  pi. 


Orm.,Zmei.f  1900^ 

Bannkeaa. 

BitennkwiTL 

Drinnkenn. 

Dmnncnenn,  *  drown.* 

Bi^ennkenn. 

Strennkenn,  'sprinkle.' 

Swennkenn,  'vex.' 

Swinnkenn,  'labour.' 

pannkenn* 

Stinnken. 

Stanno. 

Stunnkenn. 

Sinnke]>]>. 

Swinnc,  sb. 

Unnc  fdual  ace.). 

Mnnoclif. 

Merrke,  'merk.' 

"Wirrkenn,  *  work,'  Tb. 

Werrkedajheii. 

Weorrc,  sb, 

Werrc. 

Werrkess. 

Starre. 

Folic. 

Illc, '  each.' 

Hike, '  same.' 

Whillc,  « which.' 

Millc. 

Swillc. 

Havelok,  KB,  Midi,  1300. 

Arke. 

Herkne,  imperat. 

Serk. 

Stark. 

Blenkes,  sb.  pi. 

Swink,  sb. 

Swinken,  yb. 

Swilk. 

R.  of  Brunne,  lines.,  1338. 

Blenk,  *  trick.' 
Brynke,  sb. 
Byl'enke,  Tb. 
penke. 
Berk,  adj. 
Wryke,  inf. 
Swylk. 

Hali  Meidenked,  W.  MidL,  1225. 

punckei$,  3rd  sing.,  p.  3. 
Stinkinde,  9. 
Swinktn,  8rd  pi.,  29. 
to  Werke,  dat.  of  sb.,  16. 
like,  46. 
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JTUl,  of  Fal,,  W.  Midi,,  1360. 

Bonke,  'bank.' 

Dronked,  '  drowned,  drenched.' 

penke,  *  thick.' 

berk. 

Ferke,  Tb. 

Herken,  yb. 

Park. 

Ilk. 

Talke. 

Walken. 

Mire,  Salop,  1400. 

Dronken. 
Swinke,  Tb. 
Thilk,  <  that  same.' 
Werkeday. 

MS,  Earl.,  2,263,  Heref.,  1310. 

Cljnken,  *  to  resonnd.' 
Dronke,  adj.,  '  drunk.' 

^[^  }'»..«. brink.' 

Stynken,  Tb. 
Swynke,  Tb. 
Swynk,  Tb. 
ich  penke. 
penken,  inf. 
me  pmikeb. 
like. 

Laz;  Worea.,  1205. 

Boncke  (dat.). 

Drinc. 

Drsenc. 

Dringke. 

rpronke.] 

Ilinkas,  pi. 

pankie. 

Scene,  'draught.' 

Swinke)'  ) 

Swonc     >  vb. 

Swunke  ) 

Dorcke,  adj. 

pirkede,  *  darkened.' 

"Weorc,  were,  waBre,  sb. 

Chirie-lond   (cf.  ehuc  =  chire  :    O.E. 

Horn.,  1st  series,  pt.  i,  p.  9). 
Mile,  sb. 
Swilc     \ 
S^-ulke  j 
Talkie,  vb. 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Drinke«,  142. 
Drinken,  inf.,  13S. 


Sinken,  688. 
Swinke'S,  236. 
BiJ'enken,  94. 
'Senke'S,  449. 
Ilk,  *  each,'  97. 
Swilk,  440. 
Swilc,  336. 
Wile,  *  which,'  5. 
Kirke,  93. 
Werke«,  Tb.,  498. 
Werk,  sb.,  442. 

Gene9%$  and  Exodus,  Suffolk,  126( 

Drinc,  sb. 

Drinken,  vb. 

Forsanc,  '  sank  entirely.' 

Hinke,  '  fear,  dread.' 

Senkede  ( =  Schenkede) . 

Stinc. 

Stinken,  'stinking.' 

Swine,  sb.,  *toil.' 

Swinken,  Tb. 

Forhirked,  *  tired  of.' 

Merke,  *■  boundary.' 

Werken  '  (they)  work.* 

Folc.      \ 

Folekes  ) 

Ilk     ®**'*^' 

Quilc,  *  what,  which.* 
Quilke  (pi.),  *  which.' 
Swilc,  *such.' 
"Walkene,  *  welkin.' 
"Welkede,  *  withered.' 

Ertffl,  Guilds,  Korf,,  1389. 

Qwilk,  37. 
Euere-ilk,  66. 
Werkys,  sb.  pi. 
Kyrk,  87,  and  passim. 

Prompt.,  Nor/.,  1440. 

Menkte,  'mixtus.' 
Werk,  *opu8.' 
"Werke,  *operor.' 
"Werkyn,  or  *  heed  akyn.* 
jelke  of  egge, 

Bokenhaniy  Suffolk,  1447. 
Thylk,  Mary,  947. 


Dirk    )      ,. 
Dark   }  *^J- 
Stork. 


Chaucer. 
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ng.' 


link,  seen.' 


Tb. 


jam/ 
talk.' 

Wyeliffie. 
;,  *  plough-oxen,'  X. 

^ath,,  Olo».,  1200. 

mrticiple. 
ii.  sing. 

[Metrical),  Ola.,  1300. 


.  of  Oloi,,  1300. 
5. 


b. 


hink.' 


wm.,  Oloi.y  1362-93. 
station.' 


Sir  Fer,,  Devon,  1380. 

like,  <  same.' 
Forbynk,  2  pi.  pr. 
8terk,<  stiff.' 


St.  JSditha,  mUt.,  1400. 

Werkns,  sb.,  passim. 
I  thenk,  3,764. 
powe  ]>enk,  640. 


St,  Jul.  (Proie),  Dorset,  1200. 

ponckes,  'thoughts/  42. 
ponken,  inf.,  *  thank,'  58. 
Suncken,  p.p.,  78. 
Sinken,  iiu.,  28. 
Cwenct. 
Starcke,  78. 


Satoles  Warde,  Dorset,  1210. 
Swine,  263. 

Aner,  Biw.,  Dorset,  1226. 

Stinken. 

StenA;,  sb. 

Swinken. 

Swine,  sb* 

Were,  sb. 

Skulken,  '  slink  along.' 


Wohinge  of  ure  Lauerd  (by  author  of 
aboTe). 

penke,  imperat.,  279. 
to  peoken,  287. 


SirB.  ofHampt.,  South  Hants.,  1327. 

Wark-man,  A. 
"Worke,  vb. ,  printed  copy. 
Wyrke,  vb.,  Manchester  MS. 
Brink  (printed  copy  has  bren^Ae). 

Usages  of  Winchester,  cire,  1360. 

Wwk  }  '^•'  ^^^• 

me  WorkeK  360. 
pulke  j  *  those,'  364. 

pt  yike  Stat,  362. 
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r«9MW,  A.  28,  JCmM,  1200. 
Winro,  sb.y  228. 

FtDM  «fNf  FirftMf,  JDfifit^  1200. 

Workes,  sb.,  8. 14. 
WoUoM^  108.  28. 
Diinkfln,  vb.  inf  « 

M9nX  Oi$  {IHghy  M8.),  Xmi,  Sm'1^ 
TkirUmth  C^iturif. 

Bwingka,  yb« 
iBaino. 


aWorke,  dat.,  11. 
Werkes  \  ^^ 
Workea  /  «^- 

Affmbiie,  Kmt,  1840. 

Aienkte, '  aank/  trans,  yb. 

Dxinke,  sb. 

Drinkens. 

Stinkinde. 

Pank,  sb. 

like,  *  same.' 

Milk,  8b. 

Workinde,  *  working.' 

Workes,  sb. 


rv. 


Kon-initial  •#«&,  4chf  -reh  in  M.E. 


(7«r.  2>My2M,  1475-1622. 

Oljrnicbis,  Tb., '  riTats.' 
Bnnchit,  p.p.,  *  enyeloped.* 
Qnenschit,  p.p. 
Belcb,  *  a  flwelled,  hi  fellow.' 
PUchiB,  sb.  pL,  kind  of  garmffit. 
HarcbiB,  'boundaries.' 

M^rieal  TltalUr,  Torkt.^  btfar$  1300. 
Wanabes,  sb.  pL,  07.  26. 

JPrk,  of  CoMC.,  Toril^.j  b^ftr$  1349. 
'Wrynchand, '  wriggling.' 

War$  ^  AUz.f  lAt$  F^ftsmih 
Century. 

Bencbe  (Dab.). 
Drencbid,  p.p.,  *  drowned.' 
Hancbjd,  *  gnawed,  eaten.' 
Worcbe,  Tb. 

Citr9W  Mundiy  1300. 
Wrencbes,  sb.  pi. 

LeviM,  Yfka.,  1670. 

Lnrcb,  Tb.,  *  lie  bid.' 
Milcb,  sb.  and  Tb. 
Belcbe,  sb.  and  Tb. 


Stincb,  sb.  and  Tb. 
Linebe,  sb.  and  Tb. 
Kintcb  (of  wood). 
Qoldfinclu 
Bench  ) 
Binch/ 

AUit,  P.,  Lafu».,  1360. 

Blencbe,  'stratagem.' 
Quenche. 

Wrencbe,  *  dence.' 
Worcbe,  Tb. 
Woreher,  sb. 

Metr»  JRam,,  Lanct,^  1420. 

Wencbe,  *girL' 
Wurcbe,  td. 

Orm.,  Zitici.f  1200. 

Benncbe. 
Swennchen,  Tb. 
Swinnchen,  Tb. 
Stinnch,  sb. 
Wenncbell,  *  child.' 
Drinnch,  '  drink,  dranght.' 

Eali  Meidenhed,  W.  Midi.,  121 

penchen,  3. 
punchelS,  16. 
pu  swenchest,  36. 
Wurchen. 
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f.  Pr.  Pt„  TF.  Midi,  1375. 

.f  5.  6. 
6. 


.,  2,253,  Serrf.,  1310. 

'. 

Prench. 

b;,  •  give  to  drink.' 

at 

Dg.  sabj. 
sing. 

.,  Woret.,  1205. 

'each.* 
ich.' 


JTb. 


Q.  pi.,  d. 


'leemeth.' 

•aught.' 

,,  *pour  out' 


cf.  Chuc^ong  =  Chirc- 
Tong,  Morris'  O.E. 
Horn.,  First  Series, 
pt.  i,  p.  9. 


Tb. 


•rche,  wirchc] 
,  also  weorc,  etc. 


JExodua,  Suffolk,  1250. 


work.' 

5^,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 
)7. 


Prompt^  Nor/,,  1440. 

Benche,  sb. 

Wreiiche  (idem  quod  slythe). 

Byrchetre. 

Marohe. 

Mylche  or  Mylke  of  a  cowe.  rUnder 
Mylke  stanos '  idem  quod  mykiie,'  ■» 
if  this  were  the  luaal  form.) 

Bokenham,  before  1447«  Suffolk,  ha» 

Cherche. 
£ng.  Guilds,  Korf.,  1889,  has  Ohyrche, 

Chirche. 


Chaucer, 

Monche,  Tb. 
Thenche,  Tb. 
Wenche,  sb. 
Quenche. 
Inche,  sb. 

Wrenches,  *  frauds.' 
Worcheth,  Tb, 
Worcher,  sb. 
Wirche  \    v 
Werche  /  ^°* 
Finch. 

Drenchen,  Tb. 
Bench,  sb. 
Benched,  p.p. 


JFyeliffe. 

Dryncching,  *  drowning,'  X. 
Werchynge,  sb.,  <  influence,'  X. 
Worche  T  .  •    ^ 
Worsche  }  ""''  ^ 
Warche,inf.,  CO. 


St,  Kath,,  Olot.f  1200* 

penchen,  <  to  think.' 
punchen,  <  to  seem.' 
Wrenchen,  *  to  entice.' 
Eenchen,  *  to  laugh.' 
Shrenchten,  *  cheated.' 
Wurchen,  Tb. 


X.  of  Olo§,,  1300. 

Abenche. . 

Blenche,  inf. 

Drench,  sb. 

Drenche,  vb.,  'drown.* 

Of  >enche>  \  ,  -g^„t^.v  f 

Ofthinche>/  /eP^^^wth. 

Stenche,  Tb. 
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8uench  \  v  | 

fiwench  j  •°'  ' 

Swinch. 
,    Schenche,  Tb.,  *  pour  out.' 
J^enche,  Yb. 

penches. 

penchest. 

Wurche,  ib.  and  Tb. 

"Wourche,  vb. 

St.  Jul.  (Metricat),  Olot.,  1300. 

pencb,  inf.,  62. 
Drenche,  inf.,  91. 
pencbe,  inf.,  92. 
pench,  imperat. 

P.  Floicm.,  Oloi.,  1362-93. 

Bencbe,  sb. 

<Quencbe    ) 

Quencbe]>  j 

pencbe,  2  pros,  sb.,  *  tbink.' 

Worcben)  ^^ 

"Wercbe  ) 

Sir  Fer.y  Devon,  1380. 

Blencbe,  vb.,  *  turn  aside.* 
Drencb,  *  a  drink.' 
"Wercbe,  vb. 

St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1400. 

Jon  Worcbest,  2,686. 
"W)Tcbe,  inf.,  2,926. 

St.  Jul.  (Prose),  Dorset,  1200. 

Sencbtest,  32. 

Scbrencben,  34,  inf.,  *  sbrink.* 
Scbuncben,  34,  *  to  be  terrified.* 
bifencbcS,  42,  *  considers.' 
him  puncbetJ,  42,  *  seems  good.' 
Wrencben,  42. 
Cwenchte,  pret.,  68. 
Blencbte,  72. 
Sencbte,  *  sank,'  78. 
Adrencbten,  *  drowned,'  78. 
For  punches,  *  grieves,*  16. 
Bi)>encb,  20,  imperat. 
For  sencbtest,  60. 
Wurcben,  inf. 
Wurch,  imperat,  16. 

Sawlfs  Warde,  Dorset,  1210. 

"Werncbes  =  wrenches,  *  devices,'  246. 

Stench,  sb. 

pencbe"??,  imperat.,  251. 

punche'5,  *  it  seems,'  267. 

a  Pilche  clut,  263. 


Aner,  Biw.,  1226,  Dorset. 

Bi-senchen,  '  bank.' 
Unwrencb,  *  wicked  artifice.* 
Wenchel,  *  a  maid.' 
Stuncb,  <  a  stench.' 
Ilchere,  'every.* 
Eelche-cuffe. 


Wohunge  of  ure  Lawerd  (by  i 
of  above). 

Drinch,  283  (twice),  sb. 
Dunchen,  3rd  pi.,  283. 

0.  and  N.,  Dorset,  1246-12^ 

Hit  >inche)>,  226. 
Bi^enche,  471. 
Blenches,  378,  sb. 

^^I^^^^^'p^;  \  1130. 
Goldfinc,  Cot. ) 

Unwrenche,  sb.,  169. 

Me   funchf,  1661.     But  Me  ] 

1672. 

Wurcben,  vb.,  408. 

Wirche,  inf.,  722. 

Chirche,  721. 

SirB.  ofHampt.,  South  Sants. 

Wercbe,  inf.,  A. 
Brenche  (printed  copy),  MS.  has 
Clencbe,  vb.,  *  cling  to.*     Sutl 
MS.,  end  of  fourteenth  centui 

Usages  of  Winchester,  circ.  i: 
Wercbe,  inf. 

Kentish  Gospels  (MS.Hatton,  38 

lichen,  Lk.,  xix,  36. 
Swilce,  Lk.,  ixiii,  14  and  17. 
ic  Wercbe,  Job.,  iv,  34. 
ic  Wyrce,  Lk.,  xxii,  xi. 
Cb>Tcan,  Mat.,  xvi,  18. 
Awenchen,  Job.,  xi,  11. 
Be)>enche)),  Lk.,  xxxiv,  6. 
^e-swinchen,  Lk.,  xxii,  28. 
Werchte,  Lk.,  x,  7,  sb.,  *laboi 

Vespas,  A.  22,  Kent,  12C 

Adrencbe,  216. 
penche,  217. 
Tcswince,  219. 
£lc,  231. 


7-^T?^rr 
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l^it 


0.£.  nd,  Ic,  Ti. 
yicisattd  VirtuM,  Kmt^  1200. 

^K  8b..  3.  31. 
IWujh,  sb.,  87.  29. 
,      ^i^iich,  3.  28. 
H^urcbende,  3.  10. 

MordOdt  {Dighy  MS.),  Kent,  Barly 
Thirtemth  Century. 

Adrencbe.  vb. 
Bi^eoche,  6. 
Ofj»enche>,  10. 
QnuBBche,  inf.,  162. 
Iswinch,  vb.,  36. 
Iswinch,  sb.,  67. 
pencben,  inf.,  62. 


Adrenche,  vb. 

Bench. 

Be^enche,  <  to  remind.' 

Be^enche^,  3  sing. 

Blench. 

Drenche,  vb. 

Drench,  sb. 

Stench,  sb. 

penchinges. 

benche,  ih. 

Wrench,  *  craft.' 

Zuynche,  yb. 

Zuynch,  sb. 

Kuenche,  Tb. 

Cherche. 


Asroft, 


Ayenbite,  Kent,  13|lLlli££ 


V. 


The  'einte  forms. 
O.E.  -net  =  -nt  in  M.E.  with  diphthongization  of  preceding  vowel. 


Gavin  Douylas,  1476-1622. 

I^rint,  'drowned.' 
^^*>  PP.»  *  quenched.' 

MS.Sarl,  2,253,  Keref.,  1310. 

JjJBynt,  p.p.,  *  drowned.' 
Jjmt,  p.p.,  *  sunk.' 
"mnt,  p.p.,  *  tormented.' 

Mlnot,  Torki.,  1333-62. 
^^i«inte,  p.p. 

ifirtf,  Salop,  1400. 
l-queynt,«  quenched.' 

Laiamon,  Woret.,  1206. 

Adrente      \ 
[Adreint]    /       . 
[Admnti]     P"*- 
•Adreinite; 
lAieintT,  pret. 


Aiein 


le,  pret. 
pNt. 


Chaucer, 

Queynt,  pret. 
Dreynte,  pret. 
Bleynte,  pret. 

i^^.  Jul,  (Metrical),  Olcs.,  1300. 
Adreynte,  pret.,  224. 

JR.  of  Brunne,  Line*.,  1338. 

Dreynte,  pret. 
Bleynt. 

R.  of  Ghe.,  1300. 

Adreynt     \ 
Adreint      >  pret. 
Adreincte  ) 
Aseincte^,      ,  , 
Aseint     /    ^^*^" 
Blenyte  es  Bleynte. 
Bleincte,  3  sing.  pret. 
Dreinte,  3  sing. 
Dreynt,  p.p. 

P.  Flow.,  Ohe.,  1362-93. 
Queynte,  p.p. 
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VI. 


Pieht,  p.p.,  *  piiehed.* 

Mkr.  JZMm.,  XtffMf.,  14S0. 
Pi^ie,  p.p.,  '  pitched.' 

M.  qf  Gkt.,  1800. 

K^'port.' 
Pixte,  p.p. 
Scnristo,  8  prat  i. 
Pli^te,  p.p. 


-dU  ;  -ffhi  in  U.E. 

Plfrte,  8  ring. 
YplTjt,*pl«^.' 


ififfv^  StUtp,  1400. 

White    (*  etrongy    aoti?e  M  »  wi 
s*wioht»«quic6dP 

Twif^ht,  p.  of  twiocheiu 
Strjuffhte,  pt.  ■.  of  streechao. 
Beighte,  rechen. 
PiiglitB,  pret.  of  prikken  b  ^'priedif 


vn. 

Non-initial  O.E.  ;  non-fironted,  and  «yA,  w,  etc.,  in  M.E. 

Jhmbar,  B.  Zothian^  1460-1620 


Bwbom', 

Low,  *  a  flame.' 

Law,  adj.,  *  low.' 

Lownyt,  *  sheltered.' 

Aw,  *  thoa  oughteet.' 

Bow-draooht,  *  a  bow-aboi' 

Dawit     \ 

Dawned  >  p.p. 

Dawjm    ) 

Dawif  (and  Dayif). 

tot)raw. 

£new. 

Fallow,  <  to  follow.' 

Fallow,  <afdlow.' 

Saw,  Bb.,  <  a  saying.' 

Slew,  'Btrnck.' 

81a,<t0  8la7.' 

All-thonch. 

Borwch,  *  a  pledge.' 

Bnrcb,  'borough.' 

Drench,  *drew* 

Eneuch  (and  Enew). 

Holche  (cf .  Chaucer,  halke),  *  a  eoraer, 

lurking-place.' 
Heych,  « high.' 
Sleuch,  'slew.' 
Laigh. 

Lauchand,  'laughing.' 
Lawch  and  law,  *  low.' 
Mawch,  'kinsman.' 
ThrouCh,  'through.' 
Pleuch,  '  a  plough.' 


Bow  (for  ihootiiig). 

FowU. 

Beoche, '  bough.' 

Dearch,  *dwm.' 

Lauchis,  'laughs.' 

Pleuch. 

Touch,  adj.,  'tough.' 

Heich   \ 

Hecher  \  *  high.' 

He        ) 


Oav,  Dougku,  1475-1522. 

Auoht,  'eight' 
Daw,  'day.' 
Dawing,  '  da^^break.' 
Dowchtie,  adj. 
Fla,  '  a  flea.' 
Houch. 

Magh,  'son-in-law.' 
Rowch,  adj.,  'rough.' 
Sauch,  '  a  willow.' 

Compk  ofSeotL,  1549. 

Aneuch,  'enough.' 
Burcht  \  t  v„^v  I 
Burght}^'^^- 
Cleuchis,  '  dells.' 
Heuch,  '  steep  valley.* 
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iUr,  Torkt.,  before  1300. 

idi.,  74.  8. 
irds,*  7.  9. 
.  pL,    36.  28    (baok   or 

J.  25. 
alough/  39.  3. 

\fundi,  Torkt.,  1300. 

I  lie'  (Fairf.). 
g.  Tb. 


it  prefl. 

>ret. 

.  pres. 

i  sb.,  *  to  saw.* 

ion.* 

ing.* 

I' 


(Trinity). 


blaze.' 

,  Torkt,,  1333-52. 

I.' 
proached.' 

ffc.y  Torkt.f  before  1349. 

» 

9 

igha.' 


iw. 


laugh.' 
the.' 

ilough.' 
of  •  sla.' 


Swelge,  vb.,  'awallow.' 

pof       , 

pogh    2  'though.' 


poghe 
waih< 


''ajhe,  *wall.* 
"Warlau,  *  wizard.' 
"Wawes,  *  waves.' 
"Worow,  *  to  strangle.' 


Sir  Gaw.f  North.,  1366. 

Ajt,  *  owned.' 

Bawe-men.. 

Bojes,  'boughs.' 

Bro^es,  *  brows.' 

Drakes,  'draws.' 

Halawed. 

Hai'thome.    (Note  the  open  cons.  %. 

here.) 
Holy,  'hollow.' 
Inogh      ) 

Inoy       >  'enough.' 
Innowe   ) 
Lawe,  'mount.' 
Lajed  \ 
Lajter  / 

Saw  \t      .      , 
Sajej  "y""?- 
Swoghe,  'silence.' 
Thaj,  'though.' 

B2^}*^«>««h,city.' 

Since  both  spelling, '  saye,  sawe.' 
occur,  it  looks  as  if  '  saye '  were 
the  traditional  spelling,  and  '  sawe  * 
the  real  pronunciation. 

Townhy  Myttoriee^  York$,^  1480. 

Holffh,  'hollow.' 
Lagh,  'law.' 
Leghe,  'a lie.' 
Saghe,  '  a  sa3ring.' 
Sagbe,  '  saw.' 
Soghe    \  t 
Sowch  * ) 

Steghe,  '  a  ladder.' 
Swoghe, '  sound  of  waves.' 
Thrughe',  '  flat  g^yestone.' 
Wawghes,  'waves.' 


a  sow. 


1  Note  spelling,  shows  these  words 
all  had  C. 
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JF.'JF.,  XYiii,  JVbrM.,  FifUenth 
Century, 

Dagh,  'pasta.' 

MaWy  sb. 

Helbow. 

Trogh. 

Ploghy  'aratram.' 

War$  of  Alex,  f  Torks,,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Baleh,  adj.,  '  swelling  out.' 

Bogae,  'bough.' 

Burgh    \  *city.' 

Burghis  )  pL 

Drawee   ) 

Dra;;ea    ) 

Dwa^e, '  feeble  creature.' 

Eno^e  I 

Enogh  > 

Enowe  (Dub.  only) ) 

HoTes,  '  houghs.' 

\±]  '1-' 

Lawe,  *  mountain.' 
Loje,  sb.,  *lake.' 
Eogh,  adj. 
Sagh,  *saw'  (Dub.). 

Sighes,  pres.  sing. 

J?of , « though.' 

Toghid,  p.p.,  *  tugged.' 

Warlow  (Dub.),  *  deceiver '  =  warlock. 

CathoHcon,  Torki,^  1483. 
Goghe,  '  ubi  hoste.' 

lat  A.  }'«-«" 

a  Slughe,  *  scama.' 

to  Saghe  a  tre. 

a  Sagne. 

Rughe,  *  birsutus.' 

Salghe,  *  salix.' 

Falowe,  A.  j 

a  Dwarghe,  'tantulus'  (note), 

Borgh,  *fridcur8or.' 

Borgham,  *epiphium.' 

Arghe,  *  pusillanimus.* 

a  Plughe  wryghte. 

to  Plowghe. 


a  Ploghe,  *  aratrum.' 

Pliui^h,  A.,  Tb. 

a  Mughe. 

to  Mughe,  '  hay.' 

to  Mughe,  '  posse.' 

Marghe,  *  medulla.' 

toLaghe,  'ridere.' 

an  Hawghe,  '  circum.* 

Enoghe. 

Dffighe,  'pasta.* 

Medial  and  Final  O.E.  3  =  u' 
Catholicon. 

to  Sawe,  '  seyere.' 

^-^^  ]  :st; 

aMawe,  *iecur.' 
Lawe. 
Lawhe,  A. 
an  Hawe  tre. 

Hawlowe       \  ,  c^i«u-are  » 
Halowe,  A.  )    ceieDrare. 

an  Elbowe,  *  lacertua.' 
to  Draw  up. 
Dewe,  *roa.* 
to  Daw,  '  diescere.' 
to  Awe,  *  debere.' 
to  Bowe  downe. 
a  Bowe,  '  archus.' 
to  be  Slawe. 
Rowe,  *crudus.' 

LevinSj  Yorke.,  1570. 

Bough. 

Chough. 

Cough. 

Plough. 

Slough. 

Trough. 

Rougne. 

Tough. 

All  these  words  are  said  by  L.  1 
rhyme. 

Daw  (or  Daugh)  =  *  dough.' 

Hawe. 

Lawe. 

Mawe. 

to  Sawe  wood. 

Strawe. 


e. 


Allit,  P.,  Lance,,  1360. 


Borj,  *  city.* 
Boje,  'bough,' 
Dagter. 
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, '  enouglL* 


^  achftsede,  '  showed/ 
had  hacome  w  in  this 


I.,  jArna.,  1420. 


s.' 

•sb. 


Linct.,  1200. 


saye.* 

ileased.' 

bs.* 

3W.' 

to  neglect.' 
follow.' 
SToid.' 
of  *fleon.' 

3r0Q8.' 

(.1. 

war.* 

ies.' 
»y.' 
relation.' 

irf.,  'saw.' 

IT.' 


Slo^henn,  p.p., '  slain. 
Sinn^he]^]^,  *  he  sins.* 
Wrezhenn, '  aoonse.' 
Wojhe,  *  woes.' 
Wajhe,  'wall.' 
prazhe, '  time,  while.' 
pohh. 
pnrrh. 

burrh, '  citf .' 
Da^hess  (also  Da^ess). 
Deah,  '  is  worth.' 
Dre^henn,  '  to  suffer.' 
Dnahenn,  'draw.' 
Di^hellnesse,  'secresy.' 

Hovelok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Dawes, '  dajs.' 
Felowes,  'fellows.* 
Lawe 
Lowe 


\  '  low.' 


>fl»»-' 


Ha9€lok,  N.S,  Midi,,  1800. 

Herborowed,  'lodged.' 

pom. 

Bom. 

R,  of  Snmm,  Zinc$.,  1338. 

Awe, '  fear.' 
Sawe,  sb. 
Drawe,  p.p. 
Lawes,  so. 
M  owe,  <  I  may.' 
Borewe,  sub. 
powh. 

^^  )'••-' 

Draught. 

Saugh,  8  perf.,  '  sow.' 

Borouffh. 

Drougi 


u£n. 

ign,  *  drew.' 


Mali  Meidenhsd,  W.  Midi,,  1225. 

Idrahen,  p*P*,  5. 
Folh^,  *  follows,'  15. 
Lahe,  'law.' 
Sahe,  sb.,  39, '  a  tale.' 

WiU,  ofFdleme,  W,  Mull.,  1850. 

Alwes, '  saints.' 
Bowes,  'bou||;h8.' 
Bowes, '  inclines.' 
Burw,  '  town.' 
Dawe. 
Dawes. 
Drou^,  *  drew.' 
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Dwer)^,  *  dwarf.* 
Felawe. 
Felaschibe. 
Dawe,  YD. 
Monre,  *  morning.* 
Mow,  *  I  may.* 
Sawe,  *  saying.' 
Awght,  *  owned.' 
pough. 

Earliett  Engl.  A.  P*.,  W,  Midi,,  1376. 

Bow  =<  incline/  imperat.,  101.2. 

heSloje,  'slew,'  104.27. 

Lawe,  104.43. 

^at  Drawe)>,  148.  14. 

))at  he  Drawe,  9.  32. 

Felawes,  44.  9. 

Halwen,  dat.  pi.,  82.  3. 

Mirc^  Salopy  1400. 

Slogbe,  'slew.' 
Ajte,  *  ought.* 
pagh. 

porj,  'through.* 
Folghth,  'baptism.' 
Slegh,  '  slay.' 
Stegh, '  ascended.' 
Negh,  '  nigh.* 
Egh>e,  '  eighth.' 

MS,  Harl.y  2,263,  Hertf.,  1310. 

hit  Dawes. 

Hawe  (and  Heye),  *  high.' 

Lawe,  sb. 

Mawe. 

Wore,  Glos.j  Twelfth  Century, 

Beah,  'armilla.' 
Dwffiruh,  'nanus.' 
Elbowe,  '  ulna.' 
Heretowa,  'dux.' 


N    \  adj- 


Lar^amon,  Worct.,  1206. 

A^e,  Ahne 
[Owe,  Owene, 
Oj^ene] 

?«^®       T>  1  1  *  retreat,'  etc. 

[Bouwe,  BoujeuJ  )  ' 

Drajea 

Drawe 

Idrawen 

Jdra7;en 

Foh^el-cunne. 

Fusel   Fosel)   .y^^, 

[Fowel]  ) 


[Halwe.] 

Halhjen,  dat.  pi. 

Sorhje 

Sor^e 

Sorhe 

Seorwa 

To-floj^en,  p.p» 

To-drffijen. 

Pleowe    )  I ««««  «.i„„  » 
Ploje      }  'game,  play. 

Lujen,  yb.,  '  tell  lies.* 

Dawede. 

Dajede. 

t Dawes.] 
)»wen,  Dawen  )    t^     i 

[Dawe,  Dawes,  Dajea] )  ■"•  ^^' 
Dahjen  \ 

Daje        -  sing.  dat. 
•Dawe 

Bnruwe  [borwe,  borhwe]. 
Loh,  adj.,  'low.' 


Sonfft  and  C's,  Warw.,  li(H). 


Morwe  \  «, 
Sorwe    ]  '^^' 
Slawyn,  66. 


Bestiary,  E,  Midl,^  1260. 


Drage-S,  311. 
Lage,  sb.,  784. 


Efiffl.  Guilds,  Korf.y  1389. 

Felas,  '  fellows,'  30. 
pei  awe,  39. 
Lawes,  62  and  passim. 
Morwe  speche,  65. 


Prompt.^  Nor/,,  1440. 

Bowe  of  tre. 

Bowe,  *  arcus.' 

Fowle,  'bird.' 

Lawe,  'jus,'  etc. 

Herberw)Ti. 

Sorow . 

Swelwhe  of  a  water  or  of  a  grown< 

Cowh^ 

Cowgi 

Cowy] 

Coghe,  sb. 

LawhjTi,  'rideo.' 

Throwhe,  'through.* 


wne  01  a  watei 
lyn,  H.  \ 
^nen       J-  vb. 
rn,  K.    J 
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okenham,  Suffolk,  bt/ore  1447- 

he,  inf.,  St.  Cecilia,  821. 
B,  St.  Elizabeth,  987. 
"re,  211  I  fl.    ._ 
re,  212   j  °^  Agnes. 

^e,  St,  Dorothy,  106. 
ch,20,  11,000  Virg. 
^h,  183,  St.  liagdalene. 

Id  this  text  we  hare  sach  spellinsrs 
J-MalyhB,  216.  ^ 

Nyhs,  206  )  «*  i 
Vyhfl,  205  J  ^*-  ^8^"- 
'maly«,'  '  nys,'  *wy8,'  etc.,  and 
t^  spellings  occnr  eonstantlj 
^i^hout  the  text,  showing  that 
luuT  no  consonantal  sound  in  this 
isition. 

TFj^eHffe, 
^en,  sb.  pi.,  X. 

O.E.  -3  =  «?  in  Chaucer, 

e. 

en,  Tb. 

e,  *  stomach.' 

J,  adj. 

,  *  saying,  speech.' 

S  *  fain,  glad.' 

),  Tb. 

J,  vb. 

s,  'days.' 

Dg,  'dawning.' 

e,  vb. 
e,  yb. 
sb. 
,  'own.' 

Foules  I  *  bird.' 

,  *yard.' 
(fndt  of  rose), 
re,    *  fonl,    scandalous, '    O.E. 

tn,  vb. 
is,  sb. 

ZV  \  »!>• 

row   j 
rwe,  Tb. 
*  a  sow.* 

E.  -J,  "h  m  ffh  in  CJiaueer. 
i. 


}• 


Swogh 

Swough  \  *  low  noise.* 

Swow 

Thogh. 

Towh 


}■ 


Tough  J.  « though.' 
Tow 


Thoigh  ) 
Trough  1 


'i'hureh 
Trogh 


Choogh, 

Cough. 

Flouffh,  *  didst  fly.' 

Bougn. 

Drough,  vb. 

St.  Kath.,  Glo$.,  1200. 

Burh,  'city.' 
Lahe,  *  law.' 
Plahen,  *  they  play.' 
Sorb,  'sorrow.' 

Ji.  of  Giot.,  IZOO. 

A^te,  3  sing. 
Dawe,  pi. 
Drawe,  p.p. 
Drawe)>,  2  pi. 
Drouj,  'drew.' 
Fawe,  '  pain.* 
Halwe  )     V 
Halwy  1  ^^• 
Halwe,  adj. 
Hawe,  '  had.' 
Kouhe,  'cough.' 
Lew^i 

Louj  y  *  laughed,' 
Lowe  J 

Mawe,  'stomach.' 
Owe,  vb. 
Rowe,  'rough.' 
Slawe  ) 
Sla^e  1  P-P- 
Sorwe,  sb. 
"Wawes,  'waves.* 
Tou,  '  tough.' 
Thof,  « though.' 

St,  Jul  (Metrical),  Oloi.,  1300. 

Foweles,  226. 
36  Mowe,  183. 
of  Dawe,  193. 
Marw,  146. 

But  fronted  in  Maide,  27. 
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O.E. 

p07;t,  31. 
xii7;t,  21. 
di^te,  yb.,  22. 


mht  =  3^ 


P.  Plowm.f  Qlo»,,  1362-93. 

Borghe,  b. 

Borw. 

Felawe. 

Lauren        n 

Lauhen         I 

Laughwben  V  *  laugb.' 

Laughe,  b.   I 

Lawghe,  b.  -' 

Lowe    )  2  pt.  sing.,  *  didst  tell  lies.' 

Lowen  I  p.p. 

Lowe,  '  flame.' 

I;^^)<  meek,' etc. 

Plouh. 

Plow,  b. 

Plough,  b. 

Plouj,  a. 

Sorwe. 

Horwe. 

Swowe,  vb.,  *  faint.' 

O.E.  swojan. 
Thauh. 
pauj. 

Sir  Fer.y  Devon,  1380. 

Awe,  *  respect,  worship.' 

Galwetre. 

For-gnaje,  *  derour.' 

Foljhede. 

Fawe  (and  Fayn),  *  pleased,  happy.' 

Herburjes,  *  resting-place,  camp.' 

Sawe,  *  tale,  account.' 

Forw,  *  furrow.' 

St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1400. 

Sorwe,  3,216. 
Slawe,  p.p.,  320. 

St.  Jul.  {Prose),  Dorset,  1200. 

SelhtSe,  '  happiness,'  10. 
Heh,  behest,  8. 
Seh,  *8aw,'  16. 
Drehe,  'I  suffer,'  16. 
Fehere,  *  fairer,'  18. 
of  Dahene,  30. 
Isahet,  p.p.,  *8awn,'  38. 
Droh,  perf.,  4. 
Duhe^e,  sb.,  4. 


Felahes,  '  fellows,'  4. 
Ahne,  *  own,'  10. 
Fuheles,  12. 
NowSer,  *  neither,'  14. 
Te  ne  mahe,  *  maj  not,'  16. 
Lahen,  *  customB,  laws,'  22. 
Bnrh,  4. 
purh,  6. 

Aner,  Miw.,  Dorset,  1225. 
Ageliche,  'awfully.' 

tt }  '^^^' 

Cone,  *  chough.' 
Dawes,  *days.' 

^^^^^   \  « clever  ' 
Hajer   ^    ^^®^®^- 

Inouh. 


Sahe. 

0.  and  If.,  Dorset,  1240-50. 

Sorje,  J.    \ 
Sorewe,  C.  / 
Fuheles,  C.  ) 
Foweles,  J.  } 
Laje(»law,'  103). 

Hahe,  Cot.\  ,  ^.o 
Hawe.  J.    /  ^♦^*^' 
Morejenning,  Cot.    \  ,  .», « 
Morewening,  J.        /  ^''^^• 

Sir  B.  of  Hampt.,  South  Hants.,  \ 

Dawe,  *  to  dawn,'  A. 
Fawe,  *glad,'  A. 

Kentish    Gospels   {MS.    HatUm, 

1160. 

O.E.  z  (back)  =3, 

Ea^en,  J.,  ix,  11,  passim. 
Eaje,  Joh.,  x,  34  (dat.  sing.), 
he  ^eseah^e,  Mk.,  v,  32. 
jesea^en,  Mk.,  vi,  49. 
on  Dizlen,  Mat.,  vi,  4. 
Twijan,  J.,  xv,  6. 
Twi^,  J.,  XV,  6. 
Twij^an,  Joh.,  xii,  13. 

Examples  of  misuse  of  g  and  3 
Kentish  Qospels. 

Hal  gen,  Mat.,  iii,  11, 
slog,  Mk.,  xiv,  47. 
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Z  for  g  and  jj  for  ffp, 

P«k,  Mat,  iii,  11 :  Job.,  iy,  24. 
^•0^  (imDerat.),  Mat.,  viii,  9. 
«BJSe,  Joh.,  ii,  6. 
^er,  Joh.,  XX,  27. 
pinjen,  Mat.,  t,  32. 

Vnpas,  A.  22,  Kent,  1200. 

Eagen,  *  eyes,'  223. 
0}?e,'oirn,*  235. 

^ttawen,  242. 

Txeet  aftd  VirtuM,  Kent,  1200. 

»•%,  p.p.,  6.  22. 
l«?e,  8b.,  99.  13. 

Moral  Ode  (Digby  MS.),  Kent,  Early 
Thirteenth  Century, 

Drijhen,  47.  49. 

Jjlite,*  property,'  65. 

»jen,  'eyes,'  379. 

Fojeles,  83. 

We,«law.' 

Mnjte,  16. 

0?hie,  2. 

«?h,  135  -=  (EekbP). 

Pejli,  4. 

^M^iiA   Sermont   (Laud,   471), 
1200-60. 

yemowe,  Epiph. 
We>, '  Hes,'  Fifth  Sermon,  5. 
j^ghen,  dat.  pi.,  Fifth  Sermon,  5. 
J;"ghe, '  seen,'  Fonrth  Sennon. 
foreghen.  Fifth  Sennon. 


J(^«,  ace.,  Epiph. 
^k*own,'adj,  I 


Second  Sermon. 


Zib.  Jkse,f  IZ60,  Kent. 

Lawe,  216. 
Aw^t,  298. 
Owene,  441. 
Drouje,  *  drew,'  1499. 
Dwerj,  *  dwarf,'  119. 
porwj,  291. 

JFUl.  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1307-27» 

Lawe,  62. 

To  slaje,  66  frhymes  with  lawe). 

T-faje,  67  (rnymes  with  lawe). 

Dn%ey  (8ing.|,  68. 

T-naje,  68  (rnymte  with  lawe). 

prof,  *  through.' 

Ojen.  62. 

paj,  « though,'  102. 

Holwye,  3. 

• 

Azenbile,  Kent,  1340. 

Adraje,  vb.,  p.p. 
Al>aj,  *  althoogh.' 
Ajt,  'ought.' 
Beaj,  *  he  bpwed.* 
Bojsam,  adj. 
Boj,  *  bough.' 
Bro^,  *  brought.' 
Bouje,  *  to  obey.' 
Doj,  *  dough.' 
Draf,  *dregt.' 
Draj,  *  to  draw.' 
Laje,  *law.' 
Loj,  *low.' 
Mawe,  *  to  mow.' 
Moje,  'may.* 
Oje,  'own*  (adj.). 
Sla^e,  *  to  slay.^ 
Uojel, 'bird.* 
Ynoje,  *  enough.' 


VIII. 
Non-initial  O.E.  j  and  h  fronted  in  M.E. 

Barbour, 


J«0'.vb., 'bury.* 

5^' to  buy.' 

Dre    ]    / 

Drpj  I  Tb.,  '  endure.* 

Ij  \  'eye.* 
^^  •  eyes.' 

^.  Trani.  1898  9. 


Fe,  '  cattle.' 
Fie, 'to  flee.'    ' 
Forly,  *  to  yiolate.' 
Hermit,  *  harried.' 
Herberj,  'lodging.' 

Hey}*^J-     '• 
Sle,  '  sly. 
Liand,  >  lying,' 
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Oav,  Douglas^  1475-1522. 

Dre,  *  to  suffer.' 
Eine,  'eyes.' 
Ley,  *alea.' 

Compl.  ofSeotl.,  1549. 

Day. 

Ee    )  *eye.* 
£en  f  pi. 
Hie,  ad 

Lyis 

Lyand 

Herb 


■vb. 
erberye,  *  harbour.' 


Metrical  PiaUer,  Torks,^  before  1300. 

Eghen,  33. 16. 

Fuigh,  imperat.,  *  follow,'  33.  15. 

For-segh,  p.p.,  21.  26. 

Negb,  adj.,  39.  13. 

Negbburgh,  14.  3. 

Slieben,  3  pi.,  21.  30. 

Stihes,  sb.  pi.,  118.  105. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Torkt.,  1300. 
Ei 
Eie,  pi. 

Eigen     /     ®y®- 

Een 

Hei 

Leis,  sb.,  *  lies.* 

Lei,  vb. 

Lies,  2  sing. 

Lighes. 

Liges. 

Minot,  Yorks.,  1333-52. 

Lye,  'falsehood.' 

Mai. 

Main. 

Townley  Mytteiie*,  Yorka,,  1480. 
Wey  =  O.E.  wija,  *  a  man.' 

Prk,  of  Conse.,  Yorka.,  before  1349. 
Bighing,  *  redemption.* 

Eghe,  'eye.' 

Eghteld,  '  to  endeayour.* 

Flegh,  *  to  flee.' 

Flogf  )  P'«^*- 


Heyghe. 

Sir }  "^i- 

Highen,  yb. 
Neghe,  adj. 

Sleghe  )« trifle  » 
Slyghe  )    '^• 
Stey,  vb.,  *  ascend.' 
Stegh,  'ladder.' 

Sir  Gate,,  North,^  1366. 

Berj, '  hill.' 
De^e,  vb. 
Dry^ten,  *  lord.' 
May,  *  maid.' 
Seghe,  *  saw.* 

|y?     }  *  saw.' 

Yje,  « eye.' 

Ware  of  Alex,,  Yorke,,  Late  FifU 
Century, 

Daies 

Dayes 

Dais 

Eje,  sing. 

Eghen 

Eeyn    , 

Dreje,  vb.,  *dree.' 

andEgenf     ^^"• 
Fey,  *  fated  and  die.' 

Levins,  Yorke.,  1670. 

Flee,  '  a  fly.' 

Eye. 

to  Dree. 

to  Flee. 

to  See. 

Haifare,  'heifer.' 

Allit,  P.,  Lance.,  1360. 

Adrej,  '  aback,  aside,' =  P 
Hyje,  'to  lie.' 
Drj'^,  adj. 
May,  *  maid.' 

Meir,  Bom.,  Lance, ^  1420, 

Hejer,  *  higher.' 

Ch'm,,  Lince,,  1200. 

Bilex?;d. 

Frijjenn,  *  calumniate.' 
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isk.' 

guilty  of  adultery.' 


it/ 


est' 

'seals.' 

1/ 

iher.' 

▼erywhere.* 

wice.' 
twain.' 

tieir.' 

rice,' 
e. 

onaiL' 
?gon.' 


tiling,  re^senn, '  to  raise ' 
.  reisa  ?).  This  seems  to 
23  in  aboTe  words  =  (i) 
1  wonld  imply  diphthongi- 
he  a.  a?3  =  3X . 

',  N.E.Midi y  1300. 


inst.' 
r.' 

'unnt,  XtMtft.y  1338» 


ads/ 

lie  down.' 
dree.' 


Ferlij,  adr. 
Fee,  •  cattlQ,'  etc. 
Ney,  *  near.' 
Fleye,  *flew.' 
Feigbtit,  perf . 
Fleygbe,  *  fled.' 
81eig^e,  *  cunning.' 

Will  ofFaL,  W,  Midi.,  1350. 

Ai,  *eye.' 
Aie,  *  awe.' 
Daies. 

Deie,  vb.,  *die.' 

Flye  (Alis),  adi. 

Hije,  '  hasten.' 

Drie,  *  to  dree.' 

Heie    \ 

Heij 

Heijh  V    'high.' 

Heye    I 

Hije    ; 

Heijing,  'hurrying.' 

SM  '"«"•'•' 

Seie,  *  to  say.' 

Seye. 

Seyde. 

Sei>. 

Sle.  *  to  slay.' 

peih,  •though.' 

pei. 

Weih,  *  a  balance.' 

Weij,  *  man.' 

Hall  Meidmhed,  W.  MAI.,  1225. 

hit  Beie,  vb.  subj.,  *  ben  I.' 
Sei«,  21. 
Feire,  adj.,  29. 

EarXini  Engl,  JV.  A.,  W,  Midh,  1376. 

Ejen,  *  eyes,'  90.  8. 
E^eliddes,  10.  6. 
8eide,  15.  1. 
Nejbur,  23.  4. 
Seije,  36.  37. 
to  Sle,  36.  34. 

MirCf  Salop,  1400* 

Sty,  « a  path.' 
Sle,  *  to  slay.' 
Sleen,  *  slain.' 
Bun, '  burgh,  castle.' 
Haly,  adj. 
He?;,  •  high.' 
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MS.  Early  2,263,  Here/,,  1310. 

Breje, 'brow.*  * 

Buy]>y  Sdiij?.  pres.,  'buys.' 

E^enen,  dat.  pi. 

Fe,  'money.* 

Fle^e,  dat.  sing.,  '  a  fly.' 


LtFiamoni  JForei,,  1205. 

Sing.:  Dflfii, 'dai  [* day*].  Dajies, 
daises,  'dales,  dsezea  [daises],  dteie, 
dsei^en,  dse^e,  aaaie,  'oai^e,  deie 
[dan. 

PI. :  Deeies,  dffiiTes,  dte^es,  'daises. 
Gen.  :  Ds^en  [daijene],  dai^e, 
daises,  dajes. 

DflB^en,  vb.,  daizen. 

Dei^en.  de^en  [deie,  dei^e],  'to  die.* 

Dijelen,  'secretly.* 

Eje,  *eve.* 

Feie,  *  fated  to  die.' 

Fffiin,  '  fain,  glad.* 

Lije  [leje]. 

MsBi,  mai,  mseie  [mai]. 

PlfiBje,  pleije  [pleaj,  pleoi]. 

•Tweie,  •  twelve. 

Tweine,  tweije  [twei,  tweye]. 

iEb-senen,  *  eyesight.' 

^ie,  eie,  eije,  eje  [ea^e,  eye],  awe. 

•Saei,  sieije,  saie,  imperat.,  *8ay.* 

LaBi»  *lai,  pret.,  of  bggen. 

'Lffiide,  *  laid.' 

^jadj. 

thought.* 


was  called.' 


Feiht  \   I  fl„i,x  , 
•Feht  1     ^^^*- 


Beatiary,  JE,  Midi.,  1250. 

Egen,  passim. 
Flege'S,  707. 
Hege,  'high,*  685. 
]^ige«,  'lays,'  359. 


Meiden,  37. 
Seide,  261. 

Bokenham,  Suffolk,  be/brt  1447. 

Se^e,  vb.,  *  saw/  St.  Agatha,  144  P 
Eyne,  St.  Mary,  466^ 
^ghte,  St.  Maty,  935. 
Tne,    St.    Agatha,    845    (rhymes  1 
aspye,  seye,  leye).- 

Bngl.  Guildt,  Norf.^  1389. 

Leefully,  51. 
Heye,  adj.,  39. 

FrompLj  Nor/,,  1440. 

Eye,  *  oculoB.' 

Neybbore, 

Neyborede. 

Wi/eliffe. 


Eien,  X.  \  ,         , 

Eijen,  X./    ®y^- 

Yje,  LL. 

Leie,  'tellUes' 

I^i> 

Lei^ede 

Byje,  Yb.,  CC. 


h 


Chaucer. 

Lye,  vb.,  *  to  lie  (down).* 

Lye,  *  a  lie,*  also  rb. 

Mayden. 

Playen. 

Pleyen,  *  to  ply.' 

Keye  prye*). 

Reyn. 

Stye,  *  to  mount.* 

Styward. 

Tweyne. 

Tweye. 

Wey.* 

Abeye,  Tb.,  *  pay  for.* 

A-breyde,  *  to  make.* 

Alwey. 

Bi  seye,  p.p. 

Dayes. 


Deyen. 

Drye,  *  to  endure.' 

Drye,  adj. 

Eye,  pi.  eyen,  *eyes.* 

Fair,  adj. 

Fayn,  *  glad." 

Flye,  *  a  fly.' 
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b. 

t>.,  <  to  hasten.' 

flame.' 

toeaj.' 

•dr.  (aleonegh). 

♦high.' 
e,  sb. 

.aejen,  'time.' 
JM  *  high.' 

St.  Kath.,  Gloi.f  1200. 

,Tb.,  'glorify.' 
eye.' 
pi. 

It.  o/Ght.,  1300. 

9,  '  flame.' 
'to  laugh'? 
♦fliei.' 
•eighth.' 

•  *awe.* 

I 

.  «b.,  *  eyea.* 

Ploum.,  Glot.^  1362-93. 

mament  for  neck, 
iwe.* 


} 


adj. 


J 


adj. 


2  pret  *  didst  lie'  ('mentire'). 
a  flame.' 

*  mentire.' 


Tb.,*tie.' 
tb.,  *  turn.' 
). 

1  pt  ting.,  *  saw.' 

.p. 

•res.  sing.,  *  to  lay.* 

.p. 

e,  'he  sighed.' 

Sir  Fer.y  Dwon,  1380. 

iwe.' 

*  eyes.' 

accused,  cowardly.' 

maid.' 


Lye,  '  flame.' 
Ne^ene,  9. 
FoljyeaJ,  pros.  pi. 
Syxing,  *  sighing,'  sb. 

St.  Editha,  miti.,  1400. 

hi  >er  le;e,  3,385. 

y-seyje,  *seen,'  3,685. 

Sey^e,  *  he  saw,'  3,846  and  460. 

Eyje,  'eye,' 4,297. 

Eyther,  713. 

Hey^ede,  1278. 

Seyen,  3  pi.  rb.,  '  saw,'  1,423. 

Twey,  *  two,'  2,337. 

St.  Jul.  [Pro§e),  I>on$t,  1200. 

Meiden,  2  pres. 
Deis,  gen.,  6. 
Mean,  '  marrow,'  20. 

Aner,  Biw.,  Lorttt^  1225. 

Hei   \  <i„'„u  I 

Heih)     ^^• 

Heihte,  8. 

Leie,  '  flame.' 

Rein, '  rain.' 

Lijen,  *  to  Ue.' 

"Werge'5,  *  wearieth.' 

"Wijeles,  'wiles.' 

Yleslipes,  '  hedgehogs'  skins.' 

0.  and  N.,  JDortet,  1240-50. 

Eyen,  J.      )  i.^-i 
Ejen,  Cutt.  /     ^^^ 
Plei,  213,  vb.  inf. 
Weie,  214,  sb. 

Sir  B.  ofHampt.f  South  Santt.f  1327. 

Untile,  vb.,  A. 
hije,  '  fear,'  S.  A. 

Kentish  Gospels  {MS. Satton,Z9,), 11 50, 

Dsejes,  Mat.,  xx,  2. 
Felje  ^imperat.).  Mat.,  ix,  9. 
Ai^hwile,  Mat.,  vi,  34. 
May3,  Mat.,  vi,  24. 
Da)'3hwamlicc,  Mat.,  vi,  11. 

Zt^  ]  M"-.  ix.  37. 

Eije,  '  fear,'  Mk.,  ix,  6, 
Forleijre,  Mk.,  vii,  21. 
Mei^dene  (dat.),  Mk.,  yii,  22. 
Sai^de,  Mk.,  iv,  21. 
Mauije,  Joh.,  xxi,  6. 
Ey^e,  *  fear,'  Joh.,  xx,  19. 
pu  ajest,  Mat.,  v,  33. 
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Vetpas,  A,  22,  Kent,  1200. 
jeie,  *  fear,*  226. 

Vieet  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Eije,  *  fear,*  19.  29. 
Eijene,  *  eyes/  51.  2. 
Fleih,  'flew,' 137.  12. 

Moral  Ode  (Digby  MS,),  Kent,  Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Aihwer,  *  anywhere/  88. 

Bolxe«,  14. 

Eijeas*  awe/  281  (rhymes  with  leie). 

Lieren  (rhymes  with  drie^en). 

Leid,  p.p.,  12. 

Sor^e,  146  )  Is  j  in  thene  words  back 

peje,  61       j  or  front? 

Will.  ofShoreham,  Kent,  1307-27. 
Ey^en,  *  eyes/  6. 

Ayenbite,  Kent,  1340. 

i-warjed,  *  farrowed.' 
Wraje,  *  to  betray.' 
Slee  and  slea,  *  to  slay.' 
Pieces,  '  sports.' 


On-rijt,  'wrong.' 

Nejebores,  *  nejjebores.' 

Nayle. 

Mayden. 

Ly^ere,  'liar.* 

Lijte,  sb. 

L^!e   }  '  to  laugh/  also  Iheejj. 

Layde,  •  laid.* 

Layt,  '  light.' 

Hiujede,  '  he  hallowed.' 

Eyjte,  8. 

Eje,  ejen,  *  eye,  eyes.' 

Eyren,  '  egm.' 

Eyder,  *  either.* 

Daififl 

Zuoli  =  O.E.  snlh. 

Brijt. 

Bodi  and  bodye. 
Bay)?,  *  buys.^ 
Hei^e,  *high.' 
Uly,  *  to  fly.' 

Lib.  J)ese.,  Kent,  13'JO. 

wen,  'eyes,'  943. 
Ex^e,  *  fear,'  2,026. 
Strei^t,  942. 


IX. 


Non-initial  O.E.  -e^  =  -yy  (front  stop,  etc.)  in  M.E. 


Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

Eige,  *  ridge  of  a  hill,  edge.' 
\ge  here  =  dz  't) 

Sir  Gaw.,  1366,  North. 

Egge,  *  edge.' 
Hegges,  'hedges/ 
Rygge,  '  back.' 

JF.-JF.,  xviii,  North.,  Early  Fiffeenth 
Century. 

Segge,  *  carex.' 
Egge  (of  knife). 
^^egge,  '  cuneus.* 
PBryg-di? 


Tfars  of  Alexander,  Yorks.,  Lai 
Fifteenth  Century. 

li;^,?n^  }  'inciting' (front  or  back? 
Egge,  *edge.' 


Levins,  Torks.,  1670. 


Bridge. 
Midge. 
Ridge. 
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lint.  F.,  Lanes.,  1360. 

*  man.* 

•  bridge.' 

,  *tobeat.' 
edge,*  sb. 
e,  '  instigation.* 
» to  lie/ 

Orm  ,  Lin  ft,,  1200. 

in,  *pay  for.* 

*  bury.* 
edge. 

1,  »lay,'  le^east,  lejjefj. 
I,  *8t3r,  tell.* 

mlok,  N.E,  Midi,  1300. 


of  Brunne,  Linet.,  1338. 

edge,*  sb. 
g,  •saying.* 

Note  early  use  of  'd^e.) 

Meidenhfd,  W,  MidL,  1226. 
sn,  3. 

3. 

S'oticeRug,  *back,*  17. 

I,  of  Pal,  W,  Midi.,  1350. 

(^  here  perhaps  -  Q.) 

p.p.,  *  incited.' 

Tb.,  *lie,  dwell.* 

•back.* 

;,  'saying*  (A). 

,  *  they  strike.* 

pi.  ) ' 


a  man. 


tEnglPr.Pi.,  IF.  Midi., 137 6. 

siggeing.  30.^26.a~-  ~  |  ^~" 
43.  28. 
,  49.  18. 


MS,  HarL,  2,253,  Heref,  1310. 

Aleggen,  *to  OTerthrow.' 

Bryg^. 

Bugging. 

Leggen,  •  to  lay  * 


Liggen,  '  to  lie.' 
Tubrugge,  » 


)rugge,  *■  a  drawbridge.' 
Rug,  *  back.* 

Woret,,  Olo9,,  Twelfth  Century, 

Seg, '  carex.* 
Wocg. 

Lai.,  Worct,,  1206. 

Abiggen,  'buy.* 
'Brugge,  *briage.* 
Bugge  (BigM). 
'Legge,  *to  lajr.* 
'Liggen,  •  to  he  down.' 
'Seggen. 
Siff^en. 


pch)  Sugw. 
Egge,  *edge.' 

I^ug         1  « back  ' 
(ttugge)   )    ^~^^- 

Kigge,  dat. 

SuDg,  seg,  *  man.' 


cuneus.' 


Prompt,,  Norf,  1440. 

I^yggyoge,  sb. 
Rygge,  *  bone.* 
Segge,  'sedge.* 
Brygge,  *  pous.* 

Wezge  f 

Wedge,    vb.,     *  cleave    wood*     (the 

spelling    shows    pronunciation    of 

other  forms). 
EggjTi,  or  entycyn. 
Egge,  *acies.* 
"^lygge  asb 
Hedge,  sb. 


Flygge  asbryddys. 


Hedgyn,  vb.,  *  to  make  a  h.' 
Keygge  (or  ioly),  cf.  Suffolk  '  kedge.* 

Wills  and  Inv. 

Ilegges,  Rookewoode,  1479. 
Coksedge   j 
Coksedgys  5  1407. 
Coksegys    j 


Biggen,  X. 
(Bvje,  CO.) 
?  Wecg,  X. 


Wydfffe. 
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Chaunr, 


Abegge, « pay  for.' 
Briggo^ib. 

^Bgguig,  lb. 
Sgge,  Tb.,  <  inaite.' 
^ge,  lb. 
H^gOy  lb. 

Li£ieD,  ^to  lie.' 
Siggon,  Tb. 
fieiige,  <  to  Bingo.' 
"Weggo,  lb. 


St.  AM.,  Ghi.f  1200. 

_      odffo.' 
Leggen,  *  to  ]aj. 


^  'Aw. 


iS.  ^  ei^Akt.,  1300. 

Brugge  "j 
BieggesVib. 
Brygge  J 

Seggei,  'bedgee.' 
Legge,  'toky.' 
iyg««n, « to  fie.' 
Bygge, « beck.' 
fiegge,  <to8»y.' 

8.  Jul,  {Metrical),  Olo$.,  1300.    ^ 
Legge,  Tb.,  41. 

Ligge,  209. 
Bug,  *  back,'  66. 

P.  P/buwt.,  (?to.,  1362-93. 

Brigge. 

Brygge. 

B^ge,  Tb. 

Biggere,  '  a  buyer.' 

Bugge,  B. 

BuggerBy  A.' 

Leggen.     . 

liggen. 

Bigge. 

Bygge  (and  Rya:). 

Segge  (and  8^). 

St,  Jul.  {Frotf),  Dorset,  1200. 

Eggin,  inf.,  44. 
Seggen,  inf.,  8. 


Sir  jRt.,  l>0von,  1880. 

Bnggeward. 

Dyngen, '  dash,  hound.' 

Big^ 

Slegge, '  eledhanuner.' 

I^ 'edged.' 

L^,  «lie.' 

Prnge,  *  to  tingle.' 

Bigge  (end  Big^. 

8igge,««|iy,tai.' 

Si,  EtUtha,  WilU.,  1400. 

Lyge,  inf.,  3,165. 
Lej^j,  3,629. 
Leyg^e,  inf.,  462. 
Lyging,  2,474. 


Aner,  JUwl,^  DwrtH,  1226. 

Kng^,  'cndgel.' 
Bugging,  'buying.' 
Bggen,  '  edge  on.' 
Leggen,  *  to  lay.' 
I^jpien,  *  lie  down.' 
'WiSe^ggen,  *  gainsay.' 


Sir  B,  ofHampt.^  South  Hant9.^  181 

Bim-bone,  Manchester  MS.,  Fifteai 
Century. 


Moral  Ode  {Ligby  MS,),  Kmi,  & 
Thirteenth  Century, 

Beggen,  inf.,  66. 
Sigge>,  114. 

Ayenbite,  Kent,  1340. 

Besenge, '  to  singe.* 
Begginge,  *  to  buy.' 
B^eJ>,  *  buyeth.' 
Legge,  *  to  lay.' 
I^ggOf  '  to  lie.' 
Ziggen,  <  to  say.' 
Reg,  'back.' 
Heg,  *  hedge.' 

Lib,  J)eie,f  Kent,  1360. 

Regge,  1,018. 
Brigge,  1,330. 
Legge,  *  to  lay,' 1331. 
Ligge,  *  to  Ue,'  1636. 
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X. 


m-initial  g  and  ^ 


itly.' 

Man,  U60-1520. 


)eoil,^  1549. 


ited  bushes.' 

r,  1476-1522. 

lere  must  be  a  stop ; 
to  express  an  open 

text). 


E.  ))i(^ean). 

Yorki,y  before  1300. 

I,  39.  3. 
wn/  6.  7. 
>  (MS.  Egerton). 
g,'  89.  18. 

,  Ywkt,^  1300. 


t«.,  1332-52. 


back  stop  in  M.E. 

PrAr.  of  Conscj  Yorki,,  befort  1847. 
Big,  »tobuild.» 

Egg,  vb.,  *  incite.' 

Ligge  }-  vb.,  *lie.* 

Lygyn,  *  lain.' 

TownUy  MyaterUt,  York*.,  1450. 

Lig,  *  to  lie  down,'  but  lyys,  3rd  nng., 
also  occurs,  line  104. 

Wan  of  Alex.,  Yorks.,  late  F\ft$mth 
Century. 

Egg,  sb. 

Lig       ]  Dub. 

^&  I  ^'"»- 

Claggid,  p.p.,  *  sticky.' 

Catholieon,  Yorks,,  1483. 

Myge,  *  culex.' 

to  Lyg(e),  *  under,  snceumber.' 

to  Beg. 

to  Byge,  '  fundare,  condere.' 

to  Bygge,  *  again,  re-edificare.' 

a  Bryge,  *  pons.' 

a  Drag,  *  arpax.' 

an  Hogge. 


Ejfge,  A.) 


an 

Fige  tre. 

Hagworne,  *  a  viper.* 
to  Lygg,  *accumbere.' 
to  Lyg  in  wayte,  *  insidiare.' 
a  Pegg,  *  carex. ' 
,    -c,         (  *  adulari,' 
^^"SO   i'palpare.' 
a  Fagynge,  *blandicia.* 

(See  note  in  Promptorium.) 
on  *  Fagyn,  or  flateryn*,  adulor.' 
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P.  146. 

O.E.  fajenian. 

Prompt.,   faunin,   ^blandio/   Langl., 
B.  XY,  295 ;  has  fauhnede. 


ZevifUt  Yorkt.f  1570. 


All    these 
rhyme. 


Brig 

Kigge  of  land 

Ri^  of  a  house 

Smg, '  anguillfe  genus ' 

Wlug  (and  Whay) 

Egge,  *ovum.'  V 

^  ®8^>  *  irritare '     / 


£.  of  Brunnef  Lines, ^  1338. 

Bigged,  'built.' 
Heg,  *  hedge.' 
Ligges,  '  lies,*  vb. 
I  lyg,  *  I  lie  down.' 
MeggOy  'kinsfolk.' 


Prompt.,  Norf,,  1440. 

/  cf.     Erriwiggle,      F< 
Ajwygyl  I      Norf.  ;      Arrawigg 

(      Moore,  Suffolk. 
Byggyn,  or  byldvn. 
Thyggyn,  *menaico.' 
Frogge      )  . x-^g  , 
orFruggef    ^®* 
Egge  and  Ey. 


Chatteer, 


Bagge,  sb. 
Begge,  vb. 
Dogge,  sb. 
Diggen,  vb. 
Dagged,  adj. 
Frogge. 
Roggeth,  vb. 
Ruggy,  adj. 
Wagges 


,  vb. 


F.  Plowm.j  Gloa.,  1362-93. 

Bigge,  vb.,  'build.' 

Begge,  *  to  beg.' 

Egges,  sb.  pi. 

Ryg,  *  back.' 

Seg  (and  Segge),  'creature,  man.^ 


XL 


O.E.  ht  in  M.E. 


Barbour, 

Aucht,  '  they  possessed.' 

Aucht,  'eight.* 

Bataucht,  *  handed  over.' 

Brichtly. 

Douchty. 

Dochtrys,  *  daughters.' 

Ficht   »  ^ 

Fecht  }  ^^* 

Flicht,  '  flight.' 


Dunbar,  E,  Lothian,  1460-1520. 
Bricht. 

Slawchter. 
"Wicht,  'strong,' 


Compl.  of  SeotL,  1549. 

Brycht,  adj. 

Eycht,  '  eight,  eighth.' 

Dochtir. 

Foucht,  pret. 

Hight,  'height.' 

Laucht,  *  laughed  ' 

Maucht  \  .     -14.) 

Mycht    r^lit-' 

Ryeht. 

Thocht. 

Vrocht. 

Minot,  Toi'kt,,^  1333-62. 
Doghty,  etc. 

Frh,  of  ContCy  ForAr*.,  hefori  13 

Aght,  pret. 
Aghtend,  'eighth.' 
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Mord.' 
risdomJ 

).p. 


Brohhte. 

Forr-rahht,  *  prevented.' 

Duhhtij. 

Fulluhht. 

Nahht. 

Wehhte,  *  weight.* 

Mahht,  « might.' 

Uhhtenn,  *  early  morning. 


llex.f  Torkt.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century, 

,  etc.,  etc. 

koliam,  York».,  1483. 

• 

doctos.* 
'  lamina.' 
,  *  cedes.' 

*  nox.' 
I. 

J,  *apex,'  etc. 

*  aunigo '  (note). 
I  a  schippe. 

{  of  snawe  (note). 

de  terra. 
, '  haustus.' 
cto.' 


E,  ofJBi-unne,  Lines.,  1338. 

Lyght,  sb. 

Laught,  perf .  of  lacche,  '  to  catch/ 

Aught,  TO.  perf. 

Faught,  peit. 


ffali  Meidenhed,  W,  Midi,  1225. 
Nawt,  'nought,'  9. 

Will,  of  Pal.,  W,  Midi.,  1360. 

Brit,  'briffht.' 

lijtere,  *  lighter.' 

Kit. 

Rijt. 

Sou^t,  p.p. 

Doujti. 

Doujter. 


lok,  N.E,  Midi,,  1300. 


Earliest  Engl.  Fr.  Ft.,  W.  Midi.,  1375v 

Eyeful,  91.  16. 
Bro^teat,  87.  7. 


). 


ven. 


'  possessions.' 
brought.' 

.1. 

)rm,,  Lines,,  1200. 
aoeht.' 

ight.' 
mak«.' 


Mire,  Salop,  1400. 


Dry^t. 

Dry7;te,  *  dispose.' 

F>'^te,  « fight.' 

Pl)'^te,  •  plight. 

Rj-^t. 

Sj-3t,  *  sight.' 


Lar^.f  Worcs.,  1205. 

•Briht. 

Faht. 

•Dohter. 

Douter. 

Dorter. 

Dochter  (do)>tcr). 

•Cniht  (cni]?t). 

JEhte  (eahte). 

Bohte,  part,  of  *  biggen.' 

Faette  and  fa)hte,  from  '  faechon.* 

Quehte,  from  *  quecchen.* 
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Sens'  nnrf  C.'i,  Warw.,  1400. 
Dowter. 
Mjle, 'niKhl.' 
Bryte,  '  bright.' 

Gtnai,  a«d  Ixodui,  Sufalk,  t2S0. 
Brigt,  'bright.' 
Brocte,  '  bmught,'  pret. 
Bogie,  'bought,'  pnt. 
Fc^  '  fnught.' 


Brifff,  7U. 
Srigten.  40. 
Fligl,  69. 


Engl.  Guild,,  J\'ui/.,  138". 


J^-empl.,  Ifor/.,  1440. 
Brygbte,  '  clanu.' 

lAth. 

MigLthj. 
HvEhte, 
Kjth  (I!.). 

SotrnAam,  Suffolk,  hffafe  1447. 
HTfht,  St.  Dorolhv,  10. 
DoQghlir,  11,000  Vir^iDS,  104. 
BoTttrj-s,  St.  Dorothy,  i3. 

Cowghtur,  St.  Anne,  375. 

Chauttr. 

Slraughtf,  p.pl. 

atraoght,   p.p.   and   pr.   sing.   (N. 

Streighto,  p.pl,) 
Tinghte,  pret. 
Baaglite,  prt<t, 
■ITioght. 
Soehte. 

Nought  )   "'"■ 
Aboghto,  p.p.  of  ibye. 
Soght^r. 
Doughty. 


Droughts   1 
Dro-lil«     i 
Briiibt. 
Plighte,  Tb. 
Night. 
Uight. 
Wight. 
Wight,  adj., 
Fighlcn. 


St.Eaii.,  GUa.,  1200. 


Feht«n,  vb. 
puhtd,  '  Boenied.' 
Pobtt.  ■  thought.' 
Itiiuhte. 

P.  Plovm.,  1362-93. 
Brijt,  adj. 
Uiiujt,  'ougbt.  mii-tbing.' 

"Wroughtcn,  p.p.  i 

"\Vro;.rlitc,  pret. 
poiijte,  prut. 

SirFer-,  Dtvon,  13S0. 

F^ot't. 
Follost, 

St.  EiUha,  JTilli.,  MOO. 
Alniystv,  1. 

Wl-ght,  630. 
po'is-jt,  173B. 
H.B.— Spelling   owjl  ••  'out,'   ISl 

1676,  ^bowB  that  the  ;  cannot  tui 

bwn  pronounced. 

SI.  Jul.  (JVok),  i)or«(,  1200. 
Unduliti,  'unwortliy,'  4. 
Mnhle,  gh.,  12. 
Briiitru,  comp.,  18. 

Jiier.  £iwle,  Darttl,  1225. 

isif  I  ■-"■">•■• 

Hiht,  'judgement.' 

riip;  A.  22,  KttM,  1200. 

Kirhtrisen,  217. 

Almihtij. 

Dochtren,  pL,  225. 

JlifliU',  229. 

Efhtc,  •  posieraionB,'  333. 
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Sermont  {ITS.  Laud,  471), 
1200-60. 

e,  2nd  Serm. 

ph. 

uph. 


Lib,  JDne.f  Kent,  1350. 

Kni^t. 
Sort. 

Si^t,  etc.,  etc. 
iiii8aw3t. 


MODERlSr    DIALECT    WORD-LISTS. 


I. 


Non -initial  k  in  the  Modern  Dialects. 


humh.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 

es'  nest.' 

^Iden  yellow/  as  batter  or 

ind  of  harrow.* 

ortion  of  a  field  cultivated  by 


*  brittle.' 

9  snatch.' 

Lx  I  *  brood  of  young  chickens.' 

crook.' 

rent,  tear.' 

;k,  *  idle  gossip.' 

.  ,  X  I  *  to  complain.' 

beager,    ditcher,    hedge- 

r.' 

Dce.  ditch,  hedge,  stone  wall.' 

^dock-leaf.' 

pret.  of  *  drink.' 

I  » drench  with  water.' 

irry.' 

ddition  to  a  building. 
'  remorseful.' 
lantity,  abundance.' 

0  be  restless.' 

'  wattled  hurdle.' 

flitch.' 

^  *  flatter.' 
*to  frighten.' 


Hick,  '  to  hesitate.' 
Hike,  '  to^wing  or  sway.' 
Kebbuck,  'cheese.' 
Larick,  *lark.' 
Klick,  a  peg  for  hanging. 

Make  I  *  °"^**'^»  P*"^»  ^^^t  mate.* 

Mickle  \ 

Mnckle  ) 

I^icker  \ 

(and  Nicher)  )  «^-  ^^^  ^^• 

Nick,  *  notch,  nick,'  etc. 

Perrick,  *park.' 

Pick,  a  tool. 

Pick,  'pitch.' 

Pick,  *dark.' 

Pick,  *  to  pitch,  throw.' 

Pickle,  *  grain  of  com.' 

Pike,  pointed  bill. 

Plock    \    .    .     1    , 

Pock,  *  mark.' 

Preek,  vb.,  *  adorn.' 

Prick. 

Rack,  *  seaweed ' 

Rack      \  *  streak  of    colour,  driftinsr 

(Ratch)  /  clouds.' 

Hackle,  *  rash,*  etc. 

Rack,  *  reach  of  water.' 

Recklin  i    .  i    .  v       , 

RickUn  1   *la«t-^oni.' 

Reek,  *  smoke  ' 
Rick,  *a  pile.* 
Roak,  *  fog,  mist.' 
Rock, 'distaff.' 
Ruck,  *rick.' 

sfc  }  *'^^^-' 

Seek,  '  to  bring  or  carrj-  anjihing.' 

Beseek,  vb. 
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Seek,  'sick.' 

Sicket,  '  small  liTulet/ 

iSike,  *  such.' 

.Sike,  '  small  stream  or  drain.' 

/Skrike,  '  shriek.' 

Slack.  *  idle  talk.' 

Slake.  *  to  smear.' 

£Ieck,  *  river  mud.' 

Sleckit.  'smooth-skinned.' 

•Slick,  '  smoothly.' 

Smack. 

£mock. 

Snock.  '  snap  of  the  jaws.' 

•Snook.  *  projecting  headland.' 

Snoak.  '  snin  as  a  dog.' 

Sneck  of  gate. 

Sook.  '  such.' 

Stacker,  'stagger.' 

Stick  }  *  *  la^o^  dispute.' 

Steck  ) 

Steak      '  a  stich  in  sewing.' 

Stik     ) 

Stook  of  com. 

Straik  )  '  a  streak  or  stretch  of  any- 

Strake  /  thing.' 

Strike. 

Teakers.  running    of   watery    matter 

from  a  sore. 
rooor-Teek,  *  a  tick.' 
Theck. 
Theak. 
Thake. 

Thock,  *  to  breathe  heavily,  pant.' 
Twike,  *  a  pointed  stick.' 
Ukev,  '  itchy.' 
Wick,  in  place-names. 
Yeuk 
Tuck 


}  'toi 


itch.' 


Diekituottf  Cumberland,  1859. 

Ac,  '  to  heed.' 

Akkem.  'acorn.' 

Dikey  *  hedge-sparrow.' 

Dyke,  'hedge.' 

Dook.  '  to  £ve.' 

Drakt,  'wet.' 

Drookt.  *  very  wet.' 

Drukken.  *  drunken.' 

Breekin,    space    between    udders    of 

a  sheep. 
Breeks. 
Brek,  *  badger.' 

Brok  V  .i,-oi,en» 

Brokken     /     °^°*'®^* 
Buckle.  *  healthy  condition.' 
Black. 

Boke.  ridge  of  land  left  for  division 
of  ownership. 


Beak,  '  a  beam.' 
Beakk.  '  to  bake.' 
Beck.  *  a  brook.' 
Beek.  '  to  bask  by  fire.' 
Boke.  'to  hinder*.' 

Feckless. 

Feck,  *  to  be  uneasy.' 

Flacker.  *  laugh  heartily.' 

Hackt,  '  chapped  with  cold.' 

Lek,  '  a  leak.' 

Like. 

Larrick,  'lark.' 

Lake,  '  to  play.' 

Mak,  '  to  make.' 

Mickle  ) 

Muckle  j 

Mislikken,  'to  neglect.' 

Nicker,  *  laugh  softly.' 

Pick  dark. 

Pick,  'pitch.' 

Pickle,  *  corn-grain.' 

Plook.  '  pimple.' 

Prickers. 

Reek. 

Roke.  '  to  scratch  glass  wiih  a  point 

m  ] '  ""'»•' 

Skrike.  '  to  scream.' 

Slek,  '  to  slake.' 

Siiek.  '  a  latch. ' 

Snack,  '  hasty  meal.' 

Stakker.  *  to  stagger.' 

Streek,  *  to  stretch.  * 

Strickle,  for  sharpening  scythes. 

Swyke.  *  thin -made  animal.' 

Svke,  '  small  wet  hollow.' 

Tlieek.  '  to  thatch.' 

Thak    \. 

Theak  J  *^- 

Tokker,  'dowry.* 

AVhick,  *  alive,  quick.' 

Yucks,  'itches.' 

Yik,  ♦  ache.' 

Palffrave,  Durham,  1896. 

Beck,  'stream.' 

Bleck,  '  dirty  grease  on  coal-waggoni 

Brock,  *  badger.' 

Bracken. 

Click,  '  to  catch  one  in  the  aide.' 

Dyke,  '  a  hedge  '  (never  *  ditch  '). 

Heek,  *  call  for  a  horse.' 

Hack,  *  heavy  pick.* 

Howk,  *  to  dig,  throw  out.' 

Mickle,  (not  common). 

Pike,  *  large  haycock.' 

Reek.  '  smoke, ''sb.  or  Tb.  f 
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>g,  damp.' 
itch.' 

of  sheaTes.* 

» 

erlooker.' 


York*,),  Harhnd,  1873. 

9 

?h.' 

*  the  hip.' 

nist.' 
tched.' 


Yarkt.),  Hobinton,  1876. 

ok. 

bes.' 

r.' 


le.' 


brood,'  etc. 


ring.' 
I.' 

diiferent  sense.) 
^le,  as  a  cliild  in  cradle.' 
ided.' 

ck.' 

h.' 

jr.' 

up.' 

choke.' 

f  *  squeamish  at  sight  of 


I.' 

noke'  (of  a  fog). 

9 
• 

,*  8b.  and  vb.  ? 
iek.' 


of  all  kinds.' 
ke,' 


Snickle,  *  to  snare  game.' 
Steck,  *  to  fasten  the  door.' 
Strickle,  tool  for  sharpening  scythe. 
Svke,  *  rill  of  water.' 
TWk,  sb. 
Theak,  vb. 
"Wick,  *  alive.' 

W%ndhxll{N,  Central  Yorki.),  JTri^ht, 
1892. 

The  transcription  ia  that  of  Prof.  Wright 

Biak,  •  beak.' 

Brok,  *  badger.' 

Daik,  *  ditch.' 

Druky,  *  drunken.' 

Fikl,  adj. 

FUk  (of  bacon). 

Flika(r),  vb. 

Flok. 

Ik,  *  to  hitch.' 

Laik. 

Leak,  •  to  play.' 

Lik. 

Pik,  *  pickaxe.' 

Pluk. 

Prik. 

Prikl. 

Keik,  *  to  reach.' 

Rik,  'reek.' 

Sik.  *  to  seek.' 

Skrik,  ♦  to  shriek. 

Mek,  *  small  coal  to  skke  a  fire.' 

Smuk,  *  to  smoke.' 

Snik,  *  to  cut.' 

Snikit,  *  small  passage.' 

Speik,  vb.,  *  speak.' 

Straik,  vb. 

Stnak,  *  a  streak,  stripe.' 

Strikg,  'stricken.' 

Stuko.  « stunk.' 

Sukg,  <sunk.' 

8rukg,  'shrunk.' 

Taik,  *  a  low  fellow.' 

pak,  '  thatch.' 

Jiobinsofif  I£id.  Yorki.^  1876. 

Bleak,  'to  talk  emptily.' 

Bleck,    'black  pease  in  machinery,' 

(cf.  '  bletch '  m  many  dialects). 
Breeks. 

Brekly,  'brittle.' 
Clake,  *  to  claw.' 
Clik,  vb.,  'snatch.' 
Clock,  kind  of  beetle. 
Dawk,  *  to  idle.' 
Douk,  'to  drink.' 
Droke,  '  to  drip  with  moiiture,' 
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Feck, 'large  namber.' 

Flaok,  <to  pukata  heavilj*;  not  in 

oommoii  nae,  but  etill  heud. 
Fleak,*  a  wattle.' 
Fluke, '  large  kind  of  manot' 
Heck,  « a  lalc1i.»         ^^ 
Laik, 'toplay.' 
MiokIe,ad]. 
If  QcUe,  ib. 
Nieker,  <  to  neigb.' 
Pick,  « to  pit<^ 
Bick,  'rich.' 

Eoke,  *  io  penpize  beavily.* 
Bcrike,  *  to  scream.' 
Slek,  <  to  slake.' 

SnicUe,  ^  to  snare  with  a  draw-loop.' 
Snack,  "small  portion.' 
Streck, 'straight' 
Stroek, '  to  stretch.'     - 
Strickle,  *  a  scythe-sharpener.' 

Wkken  }  *  ^^^^™-' 
Tnke, 'toiteh.' 

JBuHhgr,  Hudder$field{  JF,  York».},lSSl. 

Cleek, '  to  catch  hold,' snatch.' 

Cloke.  <  to  scratch.' 

I>ike(douk),  'a ditch.' 

Fick,  *  to  stmggle  witii  the  feet.' 

Flick  (of  bacon). 

Heck,  '  a  hatch  frate.' 

Keeker,  *  squeamish,  cowed.' 

Like,  *to  plav.' 

Pick,  « to  hitch,  throw.' 

Reek,  *  smoke.' 

fandSich)}'^^^-* 
Strickle,  *  corn-striker.' 
Thaak,  sb. 
Theek,  vb. 
Weak,  *  to  squeak.' 
Wicks,  *  hawthorn  hedges.' 

Tharesby't  Letter  to  Ray,  1703. 

Yeke,  *toitch.' 
Clukes,  *  clutches.' 


Marshall y  E.  Twhi.,  1788. 

Whick,  *aUve.* 
Thack,  sb. 
Theak,  vb. 
Th8aker,*athatcher.' 


BaifU  OoU.Nbrth  OmUffWMU 

Tnok, '  to  itch.' 
Streek,  *  to  stretch.* 
Pleck,  <  a  pUu$e.' 
Make,  'amatck.' 

Sh^U  {S.  W.  Tork9,),  Aiid^,  18] 

Brickie, « brittte.' 

Dike, '  river,  or  any  cdUeetioB  of  ^ 

Dickfield  (in  Bcdeafiekl}. 

Hick,  '  to  hop  or  sprinff,' 

Kck,*toitch.' 

Flake, '  a  hurdle.' 

Fleck,  « a  spot' 

FUck,  *  flitch.' 

Pick,  *  to  throw.' 

Pick-fork. 

Prickle, « to  prick.'  . 

Beik  ) 

Berk  } « to  reach  out.' 

and  (Beich)  I 

(a^d8itch)}'*^**^^»«^«-' 
Speak,  Tb.,  'speech,  saying.' 
Strickle, 
ii^,  <  a  sigh.' 

Wake,  'to  watch  with  a  sick  pent 
Wicks,  'quicks,  thorns.' 

Lanee,,  1875,  Kodal  and  Milm 

Acker,  '  to  falter,  hesitate,  cough.' 

Bakster,  *  baker.' 

Beck,  'stream.' 

Brickie,  'brittle.' 

Bullock. 

Brock,  'badger.' 

Buck,  kind  of  stake. 

Clack, 'to  clutch.' 

Clack,  '  to  chatter.' 

Clewkin,  '  twine,  strinor.' 

CUck. 

Cleek,  '  a  small  c-itch.^ 

Crack,  'to  boast.' 

Crick,  *  local  pain.' 

Clock,  '  a  beetle.' 

Coak,  £.  and  Mid.  L.  )  '  to   strsii 

Cowk,  S.L.  /     Yomit.* 

Backer,  'unsettled.' 

Dawk  (Fylde)  )  '  to  stoi 

Deawk,  S.  and  £.  Lanes.  }     nluoe 

Deck,  '  a  pack  of  cards ' ;    o£s.  ffl 

1788. 
Daffock,  'slattern.' 

fil^elflak^^  )  *  ^road.rack.' 
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-door,  batch  ' ;  obe.  P 
f  coriL.' 


thrash.' 


N'.L.,  *to  weed.' 
ntity.' 


re.' 

)eat,  as  a  watch  does. ' 


)il.' 
ckleback.' 

res  of  com.' 

ot.' 

rash.' 

field.' 

(ten  head  of  animal 

ob.' 


•d  girl.' 

ste.' 

1  hand.' 
etc. 
ity.' 
jiness.' 

oan  or  beast.' 
B,  tremble.' 


irlhifftony  18S7. 
ackward.' 


a  plough   to   which 

ord.' 

iirdle  gate.' 
iolland,  also  flef). 


Flecked,  '  spotted  ' 

fH)acker,  *  to  stammer.' 

(HJack,  '  to  snap  with  the  mouth.' 

Hike,  '  to  goad  or  toss  with  horns.' 

Hack, '  to  hoist  the  shonlders  and  back/ 

Hackle,  *  to  shuffle  away.' 

Keck,  *  a  seedling  marigold.' 

Nick,  *  to  take.' 

Peckle,  'speckle.' 

to  Pick  a  calf. 

Pick,  *to  vomit.' 

Pikel,  '  hayfork.' 

Plack, '  situation,  place.' 

Pricker,  *  a  thorn,  pricUe.' 

Sike,  *  to  sigh.' 

Skrike,  '  to  shriek.' 

Sleak,  '  to  put  out  the  tongue.' 

Smicket,  *  a  woman's  shirt.' 

Snacks,  'shares.' 

Sneck,  '  a  latch.' 

Snicket,  '  naughty  child.' 

Strickle. 

Suck,  '  a  ploughshare.' 

Sweak,  'crane  for  hanging  a  pot  on 

the  fire.' 
Thick. 

Threek,  '  cluster  of  thistles  in  a  field.* 
Tweak,  'to  pinch.' 

Derby ih.,  Pegge — Skeatf  1896. 

Beck,  'stream'  (obs.). 

Black. 

Cucking-stool  (obs.). 

Dike,  *  rivulet'  ('mound'  at  prasent 

time). 
Flecked,  'variegated.' 
Crick  in  the  neck. 
Flik,  *  flitch.' 
Freckle. 

Heckle,  '  to  express  indignation.' 
Kleek,  '  to  clutch.* 
Lake,  *  to  play.* 

Pick,  'vomit,  to  pitch  hay,*  etc. 
Pick,  vb.,  '  pitch.' 
Pik,  sb.,  'pitch.' 
Pleck,  *  a  place '  (obs.  except  in  placer 

names). 
Prick-eared. 
Pucker,  *  hurry.' 
Reckling,  *  weakest  in  a  litter.' 
Reek,  'smoke.' 
Sick,  *  very  small  brook.' 
Snack,  'a  share.' 
Sneck, '  latch  of  a  door.' 
Strickle,    for    levelling    grain    in    a 

measure. 
Strike,  '  a  bushel.' 
Thak,  'thatch.' 
Wake,  '  a  feast  of  dedication.' 


1898-9. 
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N.E.  Zina.,  Feaooek,  1889. 

Backen,  '  to  retard.' 

Beck,  *  a  brook.' 

Blacky  '  angry,'  etc. 

Breekk. 

Brack,  (he)  *  broke.' 

Brackle,  *  brittle.' 

Boak,  '  to  be  on  point  of  vomiting.' 

Buck,  '  smart  young  man.' 

Bullock,  '  to  roar.' 

Clack,  '  idle  talk.' 

to  Click,  'hold  of.' 

Clock,  '  any  large  beetle.' 

Oluck  (of  a  hen). 

Crack,  *  to  boast.' 

Ouck-stool. 

Backer,  'waver.' 

Deek,  *  dyke.' 

Book,  '  a  handful  of  straw,'  etc. 

Dyke,  *  to  dig  a  ditch.' 

Fleck,  *  a  spot.' 

Fleak,  •  hurale  of  woven  twigs.' 

Flick,  '  a  flitch.' 

Freckned,  *  freckled.' 

Heck,  •  a  hedge'  (rare). 

Hick,  *  to  lift  with  a  lucking  barrow.' 

Huck,  *  the  hip.' 

to  Leak. 

Like,  adv.  and  adj. 

Mawk,  *  maggot.' 

Mawkin,  'scarecrow.' 

Muck. 

Nacker,  *  a  drum.' 

Neck,  *  to  swallow,  to  drink.' 

Pick,  sb.,  'pitch.' 

Pick,  'to  pitch.' 

to  Prick. 

Rake  up. 

Reek,  'smoke.' 

Roak,  '  fog,  mist.' 

Smock-frock. 

Smook    \  4 -moke' 

Smoke    )    '™*^^®- 

Snacks,  '  shares.' 

Sneck,  '  a  latch  or  catch.' 

Snickle,  '  to  snare.' 

to  Speak. 

{p.p.  Speeched,  pass.,  'spoken  to.') 

Speak,  'a speech.' 

Spreckled,  'speckled.* 

Stook  i  f^t  „^^K 

Sleak,  *  to  extinguish  a  fire.' 
Sleek,  '  to  make  the  hair  smooth.' 
Svke,  '  a  small  brook'  (obs.). 
Thack,  '  thitch.' 
Tickle,  '  nervous,  shy.* 
'Wykins,  *  comers  of  the  mouth.' 


8.W,  Linct.,  Cole,  1886. 

Beck,  'stream.' 

Black. 

Bleak. 

Boke,  'to belch.' 

Break,  vb. 

Bullock,  *  to  bully.' 

clis;')  '*»"»"*«>'•• 

Crack,  'boast.' 

Dvke. 

Eke,  '  to  lengthen.' 

Flick,  'bacon.' 

Hick,  '  to  hitch,  hoist.' 

Mak,  '  to  make.' 

Pick,  'tar.' 

Pick,  « to  pitch.' 

Prickle,  *  to  prick.' 

Reek,  '  a  pile,  usually  of  snow.' 

Slouk,  '  to  slouch.' 

Thack,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  thatch.' 

Wacker,  '  lively,  active.' 

Weekin,  '  comer  of  the  month.' 

Wicken,  'mountain-ash.' 

Yuck,  '  to  itch.' 


Shropih.,  Jackion,  1879. 

Ackem,  'acora.' 

Ackeming,  'acom-gathering.' 

Brickie,  « brittle.' 

Ecall,  '  green  woodpecker.' 

Fleak,  '  a  hurdle.' 

fand  Hite)  \  '*«^-' 

Peck ) 

Pick  I  *  ^  V^^^  forward.' 

Pikel,  '  pitchfork.' 

Pricker,  instrument  for  making  h< 

in  blasting. 
Scrike,  sb.  and  vb.,  'shriek.' 
Seek  (of  water),  '  to  percolate,  find 

way.' 
Sike,''tosigh.' 
Spok,  sb.,  'talk.' 
Strickle  for  com. 
Tweak,  '  a  severe  attack  of  illness.' 

Salop  Ant.f  HarUhomey  1841. 

Prick,  'prop  for  supporting  shafts 

a  cart.' 
Eeke,  '  to  increase.' 

Stafft,,  Poole,  1880. 

Freek,  '  man,  fellow.' 
Sike,  '  to  pant  for  breath.' 
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ien.y  Evani,  1881. 
com.' 


lid,  white-faced.' 

break.* 

Iger.' 

h,*  etc. 

ck.' 

h.' 

?h.' 

ise  the  rake  in  haymaking.' 

lutt  with  the  horns.' 


Bsted.' 

TV.' 

h:' 

itchfork.' 

0  poke.* 

ik  up.* 

innufd  Tillage  feast. 

»k.' 

o  shake.' 

ym). 
and  sb. 
'  twitch.' 


d,  JFordiworth,  1891. 

h.' 

t,  'lengthen  ont'  (of  days). 

to  choke.* 

moke,  steam.' 


Anffl,  Rye^  1895. 

)k.' 

marsh-tit.' 
B,  sickly.' 
rittle.' 
flatter.' 

to  bend  under  a  weight/ 


kch.' 

hang  loose.* 

:on. 

m  of  hares,  etc.' 

X  I '  hatch  gate.' 

lop.' 
^  away.' 


Sd^Hitchel)  }  'liemp-dresser'scomb.' 

Hickler  \ 

(and  Hitchler)  / 

Huckles,  *  the  hips.' 

Pick,  *  an  eel-spear.' 

Prick  \  sharp-pointed  iron  instru- 

(andPritch)  j  ment  (also  in  Nail,  1866). 

Koke, '  a  fog.' 

Snickle,      \  <  a    slip  -  knot '    (also  in 

(orSnittle)/     Nail;. 

Thack,  'thatch.* 

"Wicker,  *  to  neigh.' 

Nail  (1866)  has  Streek,  <  to  iron  out 
clothes*  (=*stretch*?). 
Specke,  'woodpecker.' 

Herefordih,^  Havergal^  1887. 

Sriek,  *  to  shriek.* 
Snack,  '  light  repast.' 

Ackem,  'acorn.* 

Hecle  f   *  ^®^^^®»  woodpecker.' 
Keck,  '  to  be  sick.' 
Sickiog,  *  sighing.' 


Vpton'On^ Severn  {Worea,),  Zawion, 
1884. 

Nicker,  '  to  snigger.' 

Peck,  '  to  pitch,  fall  forward.' 


JF,  Woret.,  Chamberlain,  1882, 

Eacle,  'woodpecker.* 

Ickle,  '  to  long  for.' 

Peckled,  'speckled.' 

Peck,  '  pitch  forward.' 

Sike,  '  to  sigh.' 

Thack,  sb.  and  vb. 

Wicker,  small  basket  for  p  icking  solt^ 

i^.^.  TTorei,,  SalUbury,  1893. 

Backen,  'to  keep  back.' 
Black -bat,  '  black-beetles.' 
Belluck,  *  to  roar.' 
Deck,  'pack  of  cards.' 
Douk,  '  duck  the  head.' 
to  Dock  a  horse. 
Eckle,  'woodpecker.' 
Hockle,  *  to  shuffle  along.* 
Nicker,  'to  laugh  rudely.* 
Mawkift,  'scarecrow.* 
Pick,  '  pickaxe.* 
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Puck,  *  stye  in  the  eve.' 
Quick,  'young  hawthorn  plants.* 
Kuck,  *  fold  or  crease.' 
Skreek-owl,  *  the  swift.' 
Wake,  'village  feast' 
"Wick,  *week.* 


JFarwicksh,,  NorthaU.,  1896. 

Bellock,  *to  roar.' 

Blackie,  'blackbird.' 

FUcket,  '  to  flutter,  flicker.' 

Hacker,  '  kind  of  axe.' 

Hickle,  'woodpecker* 

Hike,  'to  toss,  to  haul.' 

Hockle,  » hobble' 

Make. 

Mawkfl,  'slatternly  woman.' 

Muck. 

Nicker,  '  to  leer,  snigger.* 

Peck,  '  a  pick  for  coals,*  etc. 

Peek,  '  to  peep,  pry.* 

Pikel,  'pitchfork.' 

Pleck,  '  a  small  enclosure.' 

Sick. 

Slack,  '  small  coal.' 

Sneak. 

Sock,  'filth,  mire.* 

Stock,  *  to  grub  up.' 

Strike. 

to  Suck. 

Syke,  'bacon.' 

Thack,  vb. 

Thick. 

Wik,  '  a  week.* 


Northamptomh.,  Bakery  1854. 

Bleak,  *  pale,  sirkly.* 
Brickie,  *  brittle.* 

fand..Afonn)}*^^<^^to-' 

FUck,  '  flitch.* 

Hackle,  *  to  put  the  hay  in  rows  in 

raking.' 
Quick,  *  young  hawthorn  plants.' 
Reck,  *  steam,*  sb.  and  vb. 

SkJ^k  }  '^^^'''^'^'' 

Thack  (obs.  ?). 

Whicks,  *  plants  of  white-thorn.' 


Bed*.,  Batchelor,  1809. 

Broked,  *  liable  to  split,  brittle.' 
Skriek,  *  screech.*  * 

Thek,  'thatch. 


iSft^.,  Moor,  1823. 

Chicked,  *  sprouted '  (of  com). 

to  Eke  out. 

Flick  of  bacon. 

Queak  \  'to  squeak '   (said 

(and  Queech)  /  a  hare). 

Keek,  '  steam.' 

Olot,j  Sohrtsan,  1890. 

Ackem,  '  acorn.' 
Blackthorn. 
Brake,  '  a  corpse.' 
Break,  *  to  tear.' 
Brickut,  of  a  cat,  on  heat. 
Chackle,  '  to  cackle.' 
Cock-band,  'stickleback.' 
Cndky,  *weak,  infirm.' 
Crick,  'comer.' 

Eckle,  ♦  green  woodpecker. ' 

Flake,  'wattled  hurdle.' 

Flickets,  '  little  pieces.' 

Flick,  *  snap  of  a  dog.' 

Gluck,    'to  swallow  with  difficult 

(S.  Glos.). 
Keck,  '  to  retch.' 
Laiking,  '  idling,'  etc. 
Like,  j^verbial  termination. 
Mike,  *  to  loaf,  to  mitch.' 
Moke. 

Nacker,  '  to  tremble  with  passion.' 
Peck,  'pickaxe.* 

Peck,  *  to  pitch  forward,  to  pitch.' 
Pick,  '  a  haj'fork.* 
Pick-pike,  '  pitchfork.' 

Pleck  I  P**^^°°  ^^  ^  ^®^^' 

Puck,  small  stock  of  sheaves. 

Screek,  'shriek.' 

Skrike,  'shriek.' 

Slick,  'smooth.' 

Smack. 

Snack,  kind  of  fungus  on  trees. 

Specks   i  '  pieces  of  wood  for  keepii 

Spicks    j      thatch  in  place.* 

Strick    ( 'i"«t'''?'e°t     for      leTellii 

(     com  in  the  bushel.' 
Stuck,  *  sheaf  of  com.' 

(and  Tach)  }  '  *"  ^pleasant  flavour.' 
Thick,  'this.' 
Thuck,  '  that.' 
Week,  '  to  whimper.' 

Ozf,,  Farker,  187&-S1. 
Clack,  '  talk,  noise.' 
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ZowtUy,  1888. 

w.* 

le.' 

I.' 

)flf!' 

hokr  noise  in  the  throat.' 

proVerb — "Every  little 

'  a  small  piece.' 

rabbit  f nr. 
.eigh.' 

Elwwrthy,  1886. 
n  some  part  of  body.' 


y  of  dough  kneaded  at 


el.' 

id  seek.' 

ering  intestines  of  edible 

I.' 

e.' 
» 

■  male  deer. 


p » 

t.' 

od  kidneys  of  pig.' 

a  out.' 

n.' 

ith  horns.' 


J.' 


idle.' 
ock.* 

k  a  hare.' 


it.' 
tter.' 


Slack,  adj. 

Smock. 

Snack,  '  hasty  meal' 

Spickety  'spigot.' 

Suck,  vb. 

Take. 

Take  forward. 

Thick,  *  that.' 

Thack. 

Tookt,  'taken.' 

Truckle,  '  small  cheese.' 

Twick,  '  to  tweak,  jerk.' 

Wack,  *  to  overcome.' 

Wake,  '  to  watch  by  a  corpse.' 

Wicked  days,  '  weekdays '  (always). 

Vrick,  ♦  to  wrench,  sprain.' 

Tuckle,  *  woodpecker.' 

Devon,  Hewett,  1892. 

Nickies,  '  small  faggots.' 

(Cf.  Nitch,  *  bundle  of  wood.') 

WUU.,  DartneU  and  Goddard^  1893. 

g^f  I '  break  up  land  with  mattock.' 

Back. 

Blackberry. 

BIea^  =  ' bleak.' 

Bellock,  '  cry  like  frightened  child.' 

Blicker,  *  to  glimmer,'  S.W. 

Brack,  •fracture.* 

Break,  N.W. 

Dicky,  *  deranged,  weaklv.' 

Dicker,  'to  bedeck.'  N.W. 

Drock,  '  short  drain.' 

Druck,  'crowd,*  S.W. 

Drucked,  *  filled  to  overflowing.* 

P^FHteh)  }  P«^^-  ^•^•'  ^^ 

Flick  }  '  "'*®"'^  ^**  ^^  *  P^S-' 

Bruckle,  vb. 

Frickle,  *  to  potter.' 

Stickle. 

Truckle,  '  to  roU,*  N.W. 

Hackle,  '  covering  for  beehive.' 

Mickle. 

Muckle. 

Hike,  '  to  hook  or  catch.' 

Keck,  'to  be  sick.' 

Muck. 

Pick,  '  a  pitchfork.' 

Peck,  '  a  pickaxe.* 

Rack,  '  animal*8  track.* 

Roke,  '  smoke,'  S.W, 

Rimmick,  '  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.* 

Rick. 
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Slicket,  '  thin  lath  of  wood/ 

Slack, '  impudence,'  S."W. 

Smicket,  'smock.' 

Snake. 

Sprack,  'lively.' 

Spick,  S.W.,  *  peg  for  thatching.' 

Strick,  'strike/ 

Stack,  '  a  spike.' 

Tickinj2^-pig,  *  sucking-pig.' 

Thick  here  =  *  this  '  1  v-  w 

Thick-*  that'         f^'^^' 

Tick,  *  to  shore.' 

Wake,  ♦  raked-up  hav,'  N.W. 

Wicker,  *  to  neigh,  bleat.' 

Rick      I   *  ^  ^^'^t  wrench.' 


Surrey^  ZevesM'Gotarf  1896. 

Akering,  '  picking  up  acorns.' 

Bannick,  *  to  thrash.' 

Broke,  'a  fall  of  timber.' 

Crock,  '  earthen  pot.' 

Dik,  'a ditch.' 

Flick,  '  down  of  hares  and  rabbits.' 

-Like,  *  comfortable-like,'  etc. 

Nucker,  *  to  neigh.* 

Peaked,  *  unwell.* 

Picksome,  *  dainty.' 

Picky,  'gipsy.' 

Reek,  *  steam,  smoke.' 

S^uacket,  *  to  quack  like  a  duck.* 

Tissick,  *a  cough.* 

Tussock,  *  tuft  of  rank,  coarse  grass. ' 


Kenty  Pariah  and  Shatv,  1887. 

Blackie,  *  blackbird.' 

Black. 

Bruckle. 

Dick,  *  ditch.' 

Dickers,  *  ditchers.* 

Deek,  « ditch.* 

Drake-weed. 

Ecker,  *  to  stammer. ' 

Fack,  *  stomach  of  a  ruminant. ' 

Fakement,  *pain,*  etc. 

Fleck,  *  rabbits,  ground  game.' 

Fleeky,  *  flaky.* 

Flicking,  tooth-comb  for  hor8e*s  mane. 

Hicket. 

Hike,  'turn  out.' 

Hocken-headed,  *  passionate.' 

Huck,  *  pod  of  peas,*  etc. 

Like. 

Lucking-mill. 


Moke,  '  mesh  of  a  net.' 

Muck,  vb. 

Muck,  sb.,  'a busy  person.' 

Peek,  'to  stare.' 

Pick. 

Prick  up  ears. 

Pucker,  '  state  of  excitement.' 

Ruddock,  'robin.' 

Ruck,  *  an  uneven  heap  or  lump. 

Ruckle,  'struggle.' 

Slick,  'slippery.' 

Sucker. 

Strike. 

Strickle,  '  a  striker.' 

Tack,  '  an  unpleasant  taste.' 

Wik,  'week.' 

W,  Cwm.^  Courtney,  1880. 

Clack,  '  noise.' 

Swike,  '  a  twig  of  heath.' 

Veak  (and  veach),  'whitlow.* 

J?.  Comw.,  Couch,  1880. 
Breck,  '  a  rent  or  hole  in  a  garm( 

Hant»,y  Cope,  1883. 

Bollock,  •  to  bellow.' 

B-";}.  brittle.' 

Dik,  'ditch.* 

Fleck  \  *  part  of  a  pig  before  be 

Flick  j      down  into  lard.' 

Keck,  '  to  retch.' 

Pick,  *haj*fork.' 

Rock,  *  to  reck,  steam.' 

Roak,  'steam,'  sb. 

|^'^}.l.vender.' 

Thic,  *  this.' 

Thuck,  '  that.' 

Vlick,  '  to  comb  out  the  hair.' 

I,  of  IF,,  Smith,  1881. 
Bruckle,  'brittle.* 

Vlick  I  *  ^^^^  ^^  inside  of  a  pig.* 
Vlick  0*  bacon,  *  flitch,*  etc. 
Skreak,  'to  creak.* 
Strick,  'to  strike.* 
Thic  and  theck. 
"\neck,  *  comb  out  hair.' 
Whicker,  '  to  neigh.* 
Hocks,  '  the  feet '  (Long,  1886). 


-=  -  —  - 
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«,  ArifA,  IBTS. 

itb»k.' 
eate.' 

en  who  mnte  to  sit 
ch.' 


Eack,    'to   cough,   fustlj  ind   fre- 

guBatly.' 
Hikti. 'to caU  roughly.' 
Hocklandij,   -  hoi'k  -  ataiii>ed  piWM   of 

inttadow  laoiL' 
Knitker,     towhinoT.' 
Eoko, 'steam,- ete. 


Noii>initial  nk,  li,  rk. 


imt.,  Sflop,  18S3-4. 


)  glance  with  plea 


'  Inrt-Tjorn.' 


Cumttrland,  Dickinim,  1SS9. 


Blenk  ) 
Blink   / 

Braak,  '  to  hold  the  head  aSectedlr.' 
Brenkt,   '  of  colour  of  a  white  ehcep 

with  black  legs  and  belly.' 
Drank. 

Hank,  '  to  fatten  with  a  hoop.' 
Spink,  '  chaffiDch.' 
Strinkle,  '  to  apiinkle.' 
Chnk. 


rope,    sound    uf 


Birktree. 

KirL 

Mirk. 'dark.' 

Wark. 

Belk,' to  belch.' 
Ilk, 'every,' 
Milkin,  'hill.' 
Pelk,  'to  bout." 
S|wlk.  ' 


\V!ii 


hilkau 


Durham,  Falgrant,  1886. 


■\Va[r)k,  '  to  ache.' 

Spelk,  '  thorn  or  splinter  in  the  flesh  ' ; 
cf.  Spelch  in  Warvrcs.,  etc. 
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SwaUdaU  {N.  Yorkt.),  Harland,  1878. 
Bink, '  stone  bench.' 

^g-.}  cough. 

Bull-spink. 

Birk. 

Kirk. 

Wark,  *  to  ache.' 

Belk,  vb. 

Kelk,  '  Tiolent  blow.' 

Whilk,  '  which.' 


Whitby  {N.E.  York$,),  Sobinson,  1876. 

Bink,  *  bench.' 
Blenk,  'a  blemish.' 
Boll-spink,  *  chaffinch.' 
Kink,  *coug^h.' 
Birk. 
Kirk. 

sSork^}'"^^'"'^'^'^™*-' 
Stark,  <  stiff.' 
Wark. 
Belk,  vb. 

Ilka)    ^'^' 
Milkhus,  *  dairy.' 
Spelks,  *  small  sticks.* 
Whilk,  'which.' 

WindhiU  {If.  Central  Yorks.), 
Wright,  1892. 

The  transcription  Ib  Prof.  Wright's. 

Begk,  *  bench.' 
Dregk,  *  drank.' 
Drigk,  *to  drink.' 
Fi^k.  *  to  think.' 
Kiijk,  *  cough.' 
Sle^k,  'slunk.' 
Sli^k,  *  to  slink.' 
Stiqk,  *  stink.' 
Twinkl,  *  t^dnkle.' 
Wigk,  *  wink.' 
Bakn,  'horse-collar.' 
Wak,  sb.,  'work.' 
Wok,  vb.,  'work.' 
Wak,  '  pain,  ache.' 

Mid.  Yorks.,  Robinson,  1876. 

Bink,  *  bench.' 

(Bench  also  heard  occasionally.) 
Blink,  'to  wink.* 
Bullspink,  'chaffinch.' 
Crinkle,  '  to  bend  tortuously.' 


Glink,  *  a  short  watchful  gianoe.' 
Kincough,  'hooping-cough.' 

5^^^  I 'to belch.' 

Belk,  '  condition  of  body  or  tempv.' 

^f^]'^  Wo*.' 

Swilk,  '  splash  of  water  in  a  cask.' 

Welk, '  a  sounding  thwack.' 

Wilk,  '  which '  (occasional  in  Hid  ai 

N.  Yorks). 
Barkam,  '  horse-coUar.' 
Birk. 
Kirk. 
"Wark,  *  to  ache.' 


Euddm  afield  ( W,  Yorkt) ,  Eatther,  188 

Bank  )  ,i^„«v  » 
Benk  1   *^"^^- 

GlLk    }  '  glimpse '  (ahjo  glent,  glinl 

Kink,  '  to  choke.' 

Kinkcongh  (and  Chincough). 

Bullspink,  'bullfinch.' 

Folks,  pieces  of  wood  from  which  fox 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel.  C 
0.£.  fel;,  fel^a,  the  felly  or  feD 
of  a  wheel.  Gf.  also  fellicks 
Lanes,  (see  Halliwell),  and  belo^ 
Sheffield. 

Spelk,  '  splint  of  wood.* 

Birk. 

Ballywark,  'stomach-ache.' 

"Wark,  '  work.' 


E,  Yorki,,  Marsfiall,  1788. 

Spelk,  '  splinter,  thin  piece  of  wood. 
AVhilk,  '  which.' 


K.  ofEiigl,,  /.  jy.,  1781. 
Kelk, '  to  kick.' 

Sheffield  {S,  TT.  Yorks.),  Addy,  1888-S 

Benk,  *a  bench.' 

Kink,  '  choke,  sob.' 

Kincough. 

a  Sink  for  water. 

Spink,  '  a  finch.' 

Strinkle. 

AVark,  '  ache.' 

Felk  )  '  felloe  of  a  wheel.'     (C 

(and  Felly)/      above,  Huddersf.) 
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,  NoM  and  Mihi0r,  1876. 

'  a  person  blind  in  one  eye.' 

bank.' 

i  talk,  chatter.' 
0  depreea,  damp.' 
to  twist.' 
to    lose    the    breath    with 

conghing,  etc.' 

a  sportitre  trick.' 
o  strike  a  small  blow.' 
chaffinch.' 
'  call  to  mind.' 
lest.' 
ee. 

)lind' 

'  to  stoop,  squat' 
L  L.,  <  to  cheat' 
hirt.' 
rtiff.' 

.  L.,  <to  strike.' 
chip  of  wood.' 


Ck€$h.y  DttrlingioHy  1887. 
bank.' 

*  to  loiter.' 

I 

'• 

'  to  milk.' 

I  of  liquids   in  a  vessel,    *to 
\      sway  and  spill.' 

>y«A.,  Pegg§^Sktat^  1896. 

'brisk,  lively.' 
^h  and  Chincough. 
chaffinch.' 
le  tree), 
blind.' 
church.' 

young  bullock.' 
'10  throb.' 
to  bark.' 

E.  lanes,  y  Teaeock,  1889. 

to  heap  up.' 
workman's  bench.' 
run  away.' 
to  wink,  or  wince.' 
'  a  lump.' 


I  *  a  blow.' 


breed  of  pig. 


Hank, '  skein.' 

Hank,  *  to  clear  the  throat.' 

Hunk,  'a chunk.' 

Kink,  *  a  hoist,  or  hitch.' 

Pink,  <  chaffinch.' 

Bank, '  strong.' 

Sink,  'a  drain.' 

Belk  i  ^^•'  *  ^®  belch.' 

\  sb.,  *  force,  violence.' 

Bulk,  'abeam.' 

Kelk 

(andKelch) 

Milk-beast,  *  cow.' 

Ark. 

Birk  (the  tree). 

Dark,  *a  secret';  adj.,  'wicked.' 

Furk,  *  a  fork.' 

Kerk,  '  a  cork.' 

Kirk,  perhaps  obsolete  here  (in  'Wap- 
entakes ot  Manby  and  Corsiugham), 
but  still  current  m  M  .£.  Lanes. 

Stark,  'stiff.' 

Stirk,  '  young  bullock.' 

Wark,  so.  and  vb. 


S,  TT.  Lines.,  Cohy  1886. 

Brink,  'brim.' 
Clinker,  '  clincher.' 

SUSy  }*»hort,  thick-set.' 

Pink,  'chaffinch.' 

Birk,  *  birch -tree.' 

Perk,  'perch.* 

Stark. 

Pulk,  'a  coward.' 


Shropth.f  Jaekiottf  1879. 

Chiuk-chink,  'chaffinch.' 

Clinker,  *  cinder  of  iron  dross.' 

Crink,  *  very  small  apple.' 

Drink,  sb.,  *  ale.' 

Spink,  *  chaffinch.' 

Slink,  '  to  draw  back,  as  a  horse  about 

to  bite.' 
(Sal.  Ant.  Hartshome,  184 1,  has  Skelk, 

'to  shrink,'  applied  to  coffin- wood. 

Clinker  =  clincDer,  largo  nails  which 

turn  up  over  toe  of  boot.) 


Stafs.,  Poole f  1880. 
Stirk,  *  young  calf.' 
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Zeiceitersh.,  Evanty  1881. 

Brink,  '  brim.* 

Kink,  *  to  twist  awry.* 

Swanky  *to  swagger.' 

Firk,  •  stir  up.* 

Perk,  *  to  bridle  up.' 

Stirk,  *  cow-calf.* 

BUk. 

Swelking,  « sultry,  hot.*    (Swelter,  *  to 

get  over  hot.*) 
Swilker  \  *  noise   of   liquid   inside    a 
Squilker  |      barrel  or  boots,  etc.* 


Butland,  Wordiworih,  1891. 

Strinkling,  '  a  sprinkling.* 
Firk,  *  commotion,  fuss.* 
Work,  *  to  manage,  go  on.* 

£.  AttffL,  Hj/e,  1805. 

Blunk,  'tempestuous.* 
Brank,  'buckwheat.* 

Clinkers    {  *  ^^'j^bles'^'^   ^"^^    ^*''^^ 

Crinkle,  *  to  rumple.* 

Funk,  *  touchwood.* 

Kink,  'to  be  entangled*  (of  thread). 

Link-pin,  *linch-pm.* 

Scrinlued,  *9brivellt3d.* 

Skink,  ♦  to  serve  to  drink.* 

Slink,  (of  a  cow)  '  to  slip  her  calf.* 

Dilk,  *  a  small  cavity  in  a  surface* 

Kolkis,  *  the  testes.* 

Work,  *to  ache.* 


Kerefordth.y  Eavei'galy  1887. 

Lonck,  *  the  pjoin.* 

Pink,  'chaffinch.* 

Srink,  *  to  shrink.* 

Chark,  '  coal  burnt  on  top  of  kilns.* 

Charky,  *  dry  in  mouth.* 

Peerk,  '  perch  of  land.* 


JFai-wes.,  Northall,,  1896. 

Bunk,  ♦  to  bolt  off .^ 

Dink. 

Pink,  'chaffinch.* 

Ronk,  'rank,  stronp^.* 

Tank,  '  to  strike,  knock.* 

Nirker,  *  something  difficult  to  over- 
come.' 

Balks,  'ridge  of  land  between  two 
fields.' 

Bilk,  'to  cheat.* 


Northamptonth.,  Baker ^  1864. 

Bink,  '  a  bench.' 

Chin-cough. 

and  Chink-cough. 

Hunk  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Gloi.j  SoberUoH,  1890. 

Blink,  '  spark  of  fire.* 

Chin-cough. 

Crank,  '  dead  branch  of  tree.* 

cl^ts  )   '«f™  apples-' 

Chink,  <  chaffinch.' 

Dink,  *  to  dandle  a  baby.' 

Drink. 

Pink,  'chaffinch.' 

Sink,  'sunken  gutter.' 

Slenks,  '  to  slink.* 

Thunk,  'thorny*  (obs.). 

Twink,  'chaffinch.* 

Charky, '  very  dry.' 

Churk,  *  cow  s  udder.* 

Starky,  *  shrivelled  up.' 

Gulkin,  '  a  hollow  hole  with  water.* 

Yolk  up, '  to  cough  up.* 

Berkt,,  Lowsley,  1888. 

Blink,  'spark  of  fire.* 

Sterk,  'stiff.* 

Yirkin,  '  scratching  of  a  dog  for  fleaa 

JT.  Somers.f  Elworthy,  1886. 

Banker,  'bench  for  dressing  stones.* 

Drink,  sb.  and  vb. 

Hank,  'skein.* 

Hunk,  'hunch.* 

Kink,  '  twist  in  a  rope.' 

Prink,  '  deck  out.* 

Sprank  and  sprinkle. 

Stink. 

Wink,  well  from  which  water  is  draw 

bv  a  winch,  chain,  and  bucket. 
Berk,  *  bark  of  dog* 
Hark,  vb. 

'  Wuurk,*  sb.  and  vb. 
Quirk,  'to  die.* 
Balk,  '  beam.* 
Belk=Buulk,  'to  belch.' 
Hulk,  'grain  mixed  with  chaff.' 
Milk. 
Yelk  of  egg. 

Bevonah.,  Kewett,  189>. 

Flink,  'to  sprinkle.' 
Twink,  '  to  chastise.' 
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larnei,  ISSS. 


Ttnell  and  Goidard. 


at  fire.' 

•fi  with,'  S.W. 

erpnvreredirithfati^tie  ' 


np'.'  N.W. 


\ih  and  Shaw,  18ST. 
1  cinden  from  large, ' 
sed  in  cutting  peas.' 

rp,  ahrewbh  waman.' 
it  about.' 

'conie  by  eicessiTe  heal 
nplain,  mutter.' 

<rall.  Couch,  1880. 


^  lump  or 
or  frog.' 


Quilkina  Bod    toads:    Budget  of    C. 

Poems,  2-J. 
Wilkj, '  joUDg  toad  or  frog ' :   ronch, 

E.  Cora.,  Joam.  of  Hoj.  lut  of 

Cora.,  1 864. 


W.  Cmt.,  Ceurtiuy,  1880. 
Blink,  'a  ipark.' 
Crunk,  'croak  like  a  laTen.' 
Flink.  'toabg.' 

SidHunchl|''"e«P*««' 

Belk,  'belch'  (alra  in   Gatland,  VT. 

Com.,   Journal   of    Boy.   Inst.   o£ 

Corn.,  1B64). 
Bulk.  'loM  vith  tho  honu.' 

TO  )■«'•'""»•?•■' 

Qoilkin,  '  j^oung  toud  or  frog,*  ibid. 


Hmtt.,  Copt,  1883. 


Chink, 
Conk, 
Whilk 

■  chaffinch.' 
to  croak.' 
-  Wilk,  '  ho«l  like 

-dog.* 

I.  of  IF.,  Smith,  1881. 

Carky. 

Querk, 

'amaied.' 

•  a  sigh,  to  fret.' 

ZoHf,  1886. 

Clink, 
Kink, 

a  smart  blow.' 
in  a  rope,'  etc. 

SuiKX,  rarith,  1870. 

Clinkers, '  amnll  bricks  burnt  very  ban) 

torpaviDir.'_ 
Drink, '  medicine  for  cattle.' 
Kink  in  a  rope. 
Xink.  'rreen,  woudifd  bank  on  aide  of 

B  bill.' 

Eilk,  '  charlock.* 

^Vhilk,  'to  bowl,  to  mutter-' 
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III. 


Non-initial  ch  in  the  Modem  Dialects. 


Northumb,,  Setlop,  1893-94. 

Bleach,  '  act  of  rain  falling  in  a  strong 

wind.* 
Bleach,  <a  hlack  shale  found  near  a 

coal-seam.' 
Bloacher,  *  any  large  animal.' 
Britchin,  *  part  of  harness.' 
Clatch,  *  mess,  slops.' 

fai^Cleck)  }  '  '"^  "^  y"°^  ''^•' 
Clotch,  *  awkvrard  person.' 

fa^*'crake)}**<>--Pl^-' 
J'etch,  Tb.,  Fitch,  *  to  shift' 
Hatch,  *  a  gate.' 
Hitch,  fh. 

Hotch,  *  to  shake  with  laughter.' 
Keach,  *  to  heave  up.' 
Kitchen. 

Letch  f    *  long    narrow    swamp    with 
water  among  rushes,  etc.' 

Jnd  Nicker) }  *  *«  '^SW  sb.  and  vb. 
Hatchy-footed,  '  flat-footed.* 

Jnd  Back)  j'"'*''"'^ '"'**'•' 

Roach,  •  to  make  uneven.' 

Sloach,  *  to  drink  in  a  greedy  way.' 

Spetchel }  *  *^^  **^  ^°  bedding  stone.' 
Stech,  *  to  fill  to  repletion.' 
Stit<'h,  *  an  acute  pain.' 
Swatch,  *  a  sample.' 
fi witch,  *  to  go  quickly.' 
Twitch,  for  horse's  nose. 


Cumhtrlandy  Diekiruortf  1869. 

Batch. 

Botch. 

Fitch,  'vetch.' 

Flaith,  'flatter.' 

Fratch,  *  noisy  quarrel.' 

Mitch,  *much.' 

Slitoh,    *  fine  mud    on  shores    of    an 

estuary.' 
Slotch,  *  walk  heavily,' 
Stritch,  'to  strut.' 
Switcher,  *auy  fast-jroins:  thing.' 
Skaitch,  *  to  beat,  thrash.' 


Durham^  Palgrwe,  1896. 

Fetch  up,  <  bring  up,  rear.' 
Cletching,  '  a  hrooa  of  chickeiis.' 

SwdUdaU  {K.  York;),  Harland,  187 

Cletch,  *  brood  of  chickens. ' 
(H)itch,  *  to  hop  on  one  leg.' 
iiich,  'much.' 

Whitby  {N,E.  York*.),  Sobitwm,  187 

Airmstritch,  'arm-stretch.' 

Batch. 

Clitch  and  CUck,  <  a  brood.'     (Clife 

is  also  in  Eay*8  M .  Country  Word 

1691.) 
to  Fetch  the  breath. 
Hetch,  *  a  hatch.' 
Mitch,  *much.' 
Smatch,  '  flavour.' 
Smitches,  '  small  stains.' 
Snitch,  *  a  noose  or  loop  '  (but  SnicU 

*  to  snare  birds,'  etc.,  in  same  dialec 
Twichbell,  *  earwig.' 


Windhill  {N,  Central  Yorks.)^  Wri§l 
1892. 

The  tranicription  ii  Prof.  Wright's. 

Bits.  « bitch.' 
Bleitvs,  *  bleach.' 
Breits,  *  breach. ' 
Brits-az,  *  breeches.' 
Britd,  *  breach.' 
Et5,  'hatch.' 
Fots,  *feUh.' 
Jjcits,  *  leach.' 
Not^ 

RetJ,  *  wretch.' 
SitI,  *8uch.' 
Speits,  *  speech.' 
Stits,  « stitch.' 
Strets. 

Wits  'which.' 
Wots,  'to  watch.' 
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}rks.y  SobiftMon,  1876. 

t,  company.' 

•od  of  chicKens.' 

>f  breathing  with  a  painful 

loiter  about.' 

o  misteacK ' 

flaToor '  (often  called  smat). 

•earwig.* 


f  ( jr.  Yorkt.),  Ea$th4r,lSSU 

*  fetch.' 

irhitch.' 

h' 

ied  to  both  sexe8\ 

r.  Tarkt.),  Addy,  1838-90. 

(street  in  Norton), 
nve.' 
tches.' 
h.' 

>8S. 

t)e  sick.* 

>  *  smoky.' 

'  a     ditch,'    especially    in 
place-names. 

iste,  flavour.' 
reveal  a  secret '  (cf.   *  to 

I  *  a  bit  of  food.' 

Ms  and  ends  of  leather.' 
a  stoat  stick.' 

pinch,  bind  tightly.' 
]*  mountain  asn.'    (Cf. 

V   >      Wicken     in    other 
°^  )      dialects.) 

Nodal  and  Milner^  1875. 


I 


acorn. 


britUe.' 

brood  of  chickens.' 

ickly,  ailing.* 
crowd.* 
[^  '  rampart  above  a  ditch,* 


Fratch,  *  quarrelsome,*  and  vb. 

Mychin,  *  out  of  humour.* 

Gobolotch,  *  a  glutton.* 

Lutch,  *topulmte.* 

J 1  otch,  *  to  hoard,  to  sit  dose '  (Fylde)* 

l^otchin,  'limping.* 

Latch,  '  a  take,  catch.* 

Leech,  *  pond  in  hollow  of  a  road.' 

Pitch-and-toss. 

Pytchi  *hire  of  bees.* 

Hatch,  *  space  in  loom  betwixt  yam* 

beams  and  healds. ' 
Hatch,  *  to  stretch  * 
lieechy  'smoke,  reck  *  (sb.  and  vb.  P). 
Seech,  *  to  seek.' 
Sich-Uke. 
Slutch,  'mud.' 

Slotch,  'drunkard,  disgusting  fellow.'' 
Smouch,  *a  kiss.* 
Ovtch,  'each.* 
Tnrutch,  'to  push,  press.* 
Twitchel,    'implement  for  holding  a 

restive  horse.' 


8.  Chesh.,  DarlinptoH,  1887. 

Aitch,  '  sudden  access  of  pain,  ache.' 

Achemin,  '  acum.' 

Atchem,  'gathering  acorns.' 

Betch. 

lUtch. 

Bleaching,  '  hot,  verv  hot.' 

Hlatch,  '  black  mess  in  wheels.' 

Blotch, 'blot.' 

Breech. 

Britcha,  'brittle.' 

Fatch, 'to  fetch.* 

(H)atch,  '  garden  gate.* 

Natch,  '  cog  on  a  wheel.* 

Pitch,  '  tar.^ 

Keechy,  'smoky.* 

Betch,  '  to  stretch.* 

Sleach,  '  to  scoop  out  liquids.' 

Slutch,  '  slush.* 

Smetch,  '  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to.* 

Smouch,  'toldss.' 

Snaitch,  'sharp,*  of  heat  or  cold. 

Squitch,  'coucn-grass.' 

Thatch. 

Twitch  for  holding  horses. 

Witch,  vb.,  *  bewitch.* 


Derbysh.,  Fegge — Skeat^  1896. 

Bricha,  '  brittle.* 

Cratch,  sort  of  rough  shed ;  now  used 

for  a  rack  in  a  stable. 
Hitch,  '  move  a  little* 
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Itch    )  .  _  ... 

Utch  1    "°^®'  **"• 

Pitch,  *  a  small  box  to  keep  salt  in.' 

Pleaching,  '  a  hedge.' 

Ratchel,  *  poor  land  with  a  quantity  of 

small  stones.' 
Sloutch. 
Teach. 

Thrutch.  *  to  thrust.' 
Twitch-grass. 


Witch 


1.  'a  small  candle.' 
make  weight.' 


\  1.  'a« 
j2.  'to 


y^.E,  Linct,y  Feaeoek,  1889. 

Blotch,  sb.  and  vb.,  *  blot.' 

Breechband,  the  *  brichin.' 

Ditch-water. 

Clutch,  *  a  handful.' 

Crutch. 

Fetch,  *to  give.' 

Fratch,  '  petty  theft.' 

Hitch,  *  to  move.' 

Itching. 

Loitch,  '  cunning,  clever '  (of  dogs). 

Mich,  *much.' 

Hatch,  *  to  stretch,  exaggerate.' 

Reach,  '  to  vomit,  to  hdp  to.' 

Sich,  'such.' 

Switch,  *  a  twig.' 

Twitch,  '  stick  for  holding  horses.' 

S.W.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 

Breach,  'misbehaviour.* 

Cletch,  *  brood  of  chickens.' 

Much,  *  to  grudge.' 

Ratcb,  *  to  stretch.' 

Retch,  *  to  reach.' 

Speech,  *  to  speak.' 

Spretch,  of    eggs,  *to    crack    before 

hatching.* 
Twitch,  *  couch-grass.' 

Shropsh.,  Jaekion,  1879. 

Achem. 

Acheming. 

Aitch,  *  fit  of  suffering.' 

Batch. 

Bluteh  I   '  ^^^^^  ^^^*^  ^"  wheels.' 
Britchy,  *  brittle.' 
Cleach,  *  to  clutch.* 
Dlche(daitch), 'ditch.' 
Fatch,  'to  fetch.* 
Flitchen,  *  flitch  of  bacon.' 
Keech,  '  cake  of  hnrd  fat,  wax,'  etc. 
Pitcher,  *  man  who  pitches  hay.' 


Pitching  pikel. 

Pritch,  *  staff  with  iron  point.' 
Reechy,  *  dirty  and  smoky.* 
Bitch,  '  swamp,  boggy  place.' 
Sneach  (obs.), '  to  scorch,  nip.' 
Squitch,  '  couch-grass.' 
Stfche, '  to  set  up  sheaves,'  etc. 
Thetch,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  thatch.' 
Thetcher. 
Thetching-p^. 

Thrutch  (and  Thrush),  '  to  thnu 
Schrich,     'to    scream.'       Sal. 
Hartshome,  1841. 


Staff:,  Foole,  1880. 

Atchom,  'acorn.' 

Blotch,  '  grease  of  cart-wheels.' 

Thratcheled,  'draggled.' 


Leices,,  Evam,  1881. 

Batch-cake. 

Ditch,  '  dirt  g^ned  into  the  han 

Dratchell,  dim.  of  '  drudge.' 

Fetchel,  '  to  t^ue.* 

Fitch,  '  vetch.' 

Keach,  '  choice  or  pick  of  anythii 

Much. 

Pitchfork. 

Pleach,  '  a  hedge.' 

Sich,  'such.' 

Smatch,  '  a  taste,'  etc. 

Smouch,  *  kiss  grossly.* 

Smutch = smudge,  '  mud. ' 

Snatch,  '  hastv  meal.' 

Swish,  *  switcli.* 

Twitch,  'couch-grass.' 

Queechy,  *  sickly,  ailing.' 

Rutlatid,  WorcUxoorth,  1891. 

Pitch,  'to  load  hay  with  a  fork.' 
Squitch,  '  couch-grass.' 

E,  Angl,  Rye,  1896. 

Bitch. 

Bleach, '  a  drying-ground.' 

Clutch,  *  brood  of  chickens.' 

Eachon,  *  each  one.' 

Fleaches,  '  sawn  portions  of  timb( 

Hitch,  *  to  change  place.' 

("aid  H"kl,r)  }'«"-?-'»«-«• 
Hatch  (gate)  (and  Hack). 
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Hteli  i  '  ■   ihup  pdnted   iron 

md  Prick)  ]  iiutninMDt. ' 

InekcK,    'plot    of   ground   adjoining 

■rsble  land.' 
(all's  GloM.,  lS6<I,bMtbi«TOTd''sn 

ontiUed  plot  full  of  iiuioki.    See  alw 

Moor's  HoB.  Qlon.  Wow. 


Htrtfiriii.,  Btwrg*!,  ISST. 
ClirtdL.  >  I  brood  of  cUcluni.' 
Talcfa, '  thiteh.' 

Scootchl 

Conti;!!  )  '  coDch-grase.' 

Scutch   I 


Oldth,  'to  swell  irith  effort.* 

Cow-lwh,  'BT«t.' 

Il««tliiiig, '  melMcholj.' 
I'rithdJ,  ■  to  tomI,  prick.' 
Stirteli, '  conch -gnm.' 

V.  Worn.,  CkmmbtTlain,  1882. 

I^-pitelmig,    '  getting  Up   pole*   in 

rrniinhop-jnrd.' 
flqailtli,  'oonch-graw.' 

SX  Wara.,  Sukthiry,  ISSl. 
^1«, '  Telcbes.' 

^K  '  pfllwst.' 

™fli.'Mni»ited.' 

Niith, 'plaTBbout.' 

^"M    (ud    Hoclde),    <tD   ihnffle 

™iier,  •  one  who  throwi  np  com,  etc., 

lo  lb  loader," 
'wUnll,  lb.,  '  the  quantity  of  baj, 

etc.,  thit  Mn  be  liken  ap  with  n 

ftlcittt,  *eBl-tr«p,' 

?di,'Moh.' 

StWib. 

Wet-owl,  •  the  awilt' 

Wancak.,  NorlMl.,  1806. 
BMcIi.E>ke. 
KltW,  'begrimed  with  dirt' 


DnteluU 
Drotchell 
ntch,  'tdletcb. 


■  dog-ri 


Miwtb, '  to  loiter  about,'  ete. 

Mucb. 

Potch, '  to  tbnut.  puih.' 

Beechy,  'smokjr.' 

Retcb,  '  to  itretch.' 

Sicb,  'each.' 

Smatch,  'smack,  flaToor.' 

Swatchell,  '  fat,  untidy  female.' 

Twitcfaet,  (nr  bolding  a  horse. 

Wratch,  '  wretch.' 


NtrlhaiuftoHth.,  Baktr,  ISGi. 
Etch         \ 
Eche  ;•  to  add  to.' 

(and  Eke)  | 

Fleech,  *  to  wheedle,  flatter.' 

Hatchel,  '  to  rake  hay  into  rowi.' 

Pritchel. 

Queach,     ■  frround    overgiown     with 


Btdt.,  BaUh^er,  1809. 


Suff.,  Mow,  1823. 

Clutch,  '  covev  of  partridpjs.' 

PDronched,  ■  llreucbfd.' 

FliPthes.  'pnrtiims  iutij  nhich  a  piece  . 
of  timbi-r  U  cut  nitli  a  saw.'     {Ct. 
Fleak  in  other  diali,  F) 

Orutch,  '  to  grudge.' 

Tl^h*""  !   '•quee'hc.rBpear.gras^' 

Qneech   \ 'sn  uHtillcd,   rmiKh.  bushy 
aod       [      f'lrncr,  oritrupilnrportion 

Sqoeech]      of  a  field.' 

{NnriM  referB  I.)  Bacon,  Eeeay  40,  uU 
<jucauhiug.) 

Moor  (und«r  Perk)  has  ■  collactioa 
of  words  shon-iQK  inliirchflnpj  of  -*, 
-cA,  bat  he  itta  not  fitty  in  which 
dialects  the  forma  occur.  Amoac 
otherij  he  has  quick  =  qneech.  Thu 
latter  form  is  uoknunn  to  me  except 
in  this  dialei't  (eoo  above)  and 
MorthsmptUDahire,  where  it  has 
another  moaniag  apparenlly,  and  in 
Baton's  Eway,  3S  (Of  Custom  and 
Edai'Btioti),  not  10  as  Moor  says, 
(Nares  is  quite  accurate  as  to  Bacon. 
He  quotes  also  Todd's  Johnson.) 
Eere  the  word  means,  apparently. 
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'■quealdng.'  <*ThelAdiof  Sptrtaof 
ancient  time  were  wont  to  be  econzged 
upon  the  altar  of  Diana  without  to 
mneh  a  qneching."  Johnaon,  let 
foUo,  1756,  quotee  this  paiaage,  but 
writes  •  qoecking.'— H.  C.  W. 

Cloi.f  Rob§rt90H,  1800. 

AiAee^j}..bedg..n«r.w.' 

Seech  > 

Blatch,  «80ot,  dirt';  Tb.,  'to  corer 

with  black.' 
Blatchy,  « black,  dirty.' 
Batcher, '  salmon  trout.' 
Briohed,  'rich.' 
Oleacher,  '  layers  of  a  hedge.' 
Gooch  grass. 

gj^J  }  « tool  used  in  thatching.' 

Fetch,  *  Vida  satiTa.' 

to  Fetch  (p.p.  fot). 

Olutch,   *to  swallow  with  difficulty.' 

(Vale  of  Glos. ;  Gluck  in  S.  Glos.) 
Keech,  '  fat  coi^|:ealed  after  melting.' 
Leech, '  cow  doctor.' 

Nitch,  'burden  of  hay.' 

Pitcher. 

Pitch,  *  quantity  taken  at  a  time  on  a 

pitchfork.' 
Pleach,  *  to  lav  a  hedge.' 
Pritch,  *  to  prick  ' 
Pritchel,  *  a  goad.' 
Putchin,  *  eel -basket.' 
Koochf  pret.  of  *  to  reach.* 
Screech,  *  the  swift.' 
Hnatch,  •  a  nastv  Havour.' 
Squitch,  'squasli.' 
Stitch. 

Stretch, '  missel  thrush.' 
Swich,  *  such.' 
Tach,  •  bad  flavour.' 
Twitch,  '  to  touch.' 
Vatch, 'thatch.' 

Vetch. 

Vlitchen,  *  flitch  of  bacon.' 

Witchify,  vb. 

Wretch,  *  to  stretch.' 

Ox/,,  Parker,  1876-81. 

Begmtch,  *  give  unwillinglv.' 
Cntch,  •  couch-grass '  (at  Gfamton). 
Fet,  *  to  fetch.' 
Boacht,  'reached.' 
Slouch,  '  a  sun-bonnet.' 


Smatch. '  a  flaTOor.' 
Squitch-flre,  <  made  of  cow 
Theleh, '  thatch.' 


Ooueh-grass. 

Glutoh,  '  to  swallow  with  e: 
Hatch, 'gate.' 
Hootcher,  '  kind  of  crook, 
down  branches  when  gatii* 
Snatch  and 
Snack 


I  'asmallpiei 


Batch  of  bread. 
Beechen,  'made  of  beech.' 
Bitch-fox. 

Breach, '  land  prepared  for 
BreecMng"  'Huurcheen,' 
Couch  =  E6och. 
Datches,  '  vetches.' 
Datch,  'thatch.' 
Fnch,  'polecat.' 
Fretchefy,  '  fidgety.' 
flawchy,  '  make  a  noise  in 
Hitch, '  strike  agaiust  an  ol 
Hutch, '  trap  for  fish.' 
Hatch,  •  a  half-door.' 
Eeech,    *  fat    from    intest 

slaughtered  animals.' 
Kitch,  *  to  congeal.' 
Kitchen. 

Match  it,  'contrive.' 
Meecher,  '  a  sneak. 
Much,  adj. 
Pitch,  'rod  of  alder,  etc., 

take  root.' 
Queechy,  *  sickly.' 
Quitch,  'to  twitch.' 
Quitch-grass. 

Ratchv,  *  stretch  on  waking 
Scratcli. 
Screech. 
Sich,  *  such.' 

Smeech,  *  smoke,  dust,  smt 
Smoacky,  *  snore,  speak  th; 
Stitch,  '  a  shock  or  sloak  o 
Stretch,  *  to  cover  somethii 
Tatch,  *  habit,  gait.' 
Tlitch,  'to  clutch.' 
to  Twitch,  *  seize  with  sadc 
Urch,  *rich.' 
Vatches,  *  vetches.' 
AVichy,  'which.' 
Witct-trcc,  *  witch-elm.' 
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^ooUSamet,  1867. 

» 

'  (etc.). 

I  most  uncritical  com- 
t  conttins  obsolete  words 
note  to  that  effect. 

trtneil  and  Goddard, 

idj.,  'black,  sooty';  sb., 
* smnt, soot ' ;  rb.,  'to 
blacken/  N.W. 

rkish/  Somers.  border. 

-grass.' 


N.W. 

shuffle.' 
ant.' 

of  wood.* 

issel thrush*  (only heard 
raon)? 

land  tilled  every  year.' 

-door,  line  of  raked  hay.' 

,'  N.W. 
plutter,'  S.W. 
h,  a  stilt'  (obs.). 

Jtches,'  N.W. 
I  *  a  corn-striker.' 

'veton-Qoiffery  1896. 

W9  bark  for  the  tanner.' 
imple  into  holes.' 

Ish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

b.,  'to  eke,  an  addition.' 

jnplement    for    making 

ma. 

i  in  the  road.' 

ve  awkwardly.' 

part  of  waggon.' 
,  be  anxious.' 
used  for  holding  ashes 
e. 

softly  about.' 
lie.' 
QdJe.' 
nt.' 


Prichel,  implement  for  making  hole» 

in  ground. 
Putch,  '  puddle  of  water.' 
Reach, '  a  creek.' 
Scutchel,  'rubbish.' 
Strooch,  *  to  drag  the  feet  in  walking/ 
Swatch,  '  a  wana.' 

W.  Com.,  Courtney,  1880. 

Breachy  water,  '  brackish  water.' 
fc>meech )  '  smeU  of  smoke  from  any- 
Smitch  j     thing  burnt  in  frying.' 
Squitch,  '  to  twitch,  jerk.' 

Veach         I  •whitlow' 
(andVeak)l   ^*^i"<>^- 

(Scrootch,   'a  crutch.'    Grarland,  W. 

Com.,  Joom.  of  Roy.  Inst,  of  Com., 

1864.) 
'ChelL 
'Cham  (Melles  MS.),  Monthly  Mag.» 

January,  1809. 


£.  Comw,,  Couch,  1880. 

Batch,  'thatch.' 
Miche,  'to  play  truant.' 

Devon,  Sewatt,  1892. 

Fitch,  '  a  stoat.' 

Kootch,  '  couch-grass.' 

Kitches,  '  roll  of  offal  fat.' 

Leechway,  '  graveyard  path.' 

to  Pritch=purch,  'to  prick  holes  in^ 

(Exmoor,  Scoldine,  177K). 
Smeech,  '  smoke  and  dust.' 
ich,  '  I,'  in  chare  )  .  j  ,        ,     . 
chell    }    ^  %7»   .^• 
Cham  )         (^™-) 


Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 

Blatch,  '  soot,  black  stuff.' 
Cooch-grass. 

Keech,  •  to  cut  grass,  etc. ,  below  water/ 
lUtch,  'to  stretch.' 
Slatch,  *  to  slake,  of  lime  and  water.' 
Smatch,  'smack,  taste.' 
Smeech, '  cloud  of  dust.* 
Streech,  '  space  taken  in  stone-striking 
of  the  rake/ 


Sants,,  Cope,  1883. 

Beech  mast. 

Blatch,  '  black,  sooty.' 

(Black  also  ezisti,  in  compounds.) 


nf.  1898-9. 
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Black-bob,  *  cock -roach.* 
Breachy,  'brackish.* 
Fotch,  *  to  fetch.* 
/>!  4,  \,  )  !•  *  to  stifle  a  sob.* 
Glutchjg.  .toswaUow.* 

Hatch,  *half-door,  eate.' 
Hatch-hook,  *  a  bill-hook.* 
Mitch,  *  shirk  work.* 
Screech,    •  bull -thrush  *    (not  in   N. 

Hants.). 
Smatch, '  bad  taste,  smack.* 


I.  of  jr.,  Smith,  1881. 

Olutch,  *  to  cluck.' 
Hetch,  *  hook.' 
Pitchun-prog. 
Screech-owl,  *  swift.' 
?  Reaches,  *  ridges  of  a  field  *  ? 
Stretch,  *  a  strike  for  com.* 
Thetch. 
Zich,  'such.' 


/.  of  W,,  Long,  1886. 

Pritchel,  'a  smaU  hedge  stake.* 
Sletch,  *  to  slake  lime.' 
Glutch,  *  to  swallow.* 

Suuex,  Parith,  1879. 

a  Beach. 

Batch. 

Brachy,  *  brackish.' 

CUtch,  *  a  cluster.' 

Clutch,    adv.,    'tightly'    {*  hold 

clutoh'). 
Clutch,  '  a  brood  of  chickeiiB.* 
Cooch -grass. 
Fitches,  *  vetches.' 
Hatch,  *  a  gate  *  (in  place-names,  Pit 

hatch,  etc.). 
Haitch,  '  a  passing  shower.* 
Pitcher,  *  man  who  throws  com  ap 

to  a  cart.* 
Smeech   )   'dirty,    black     smoke 
Hmutch   (      vapour.* 
Batch,  '  to  reach.' 


IV. 


Non-iuitial  nch,  Ich,  reh. 


Northumb.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 

Senk)}  *«qaeamish,  dainty  (rare).' 

Donch,  *  fastidious.* 
Danch,  *  to  knock  against.* 
Flinch,  *  a  pinch.* 
Munch. 

Pinch,  *  iron  crowbar.' 
Scunch,  *  aperture  in  a  wall  for  window- 
frame.* 
Winch,  *  to  start  or  wince.* 
Belch. 
Stitching,  'narrow-minded,  mean.* 

Cumbirland,  Dickinson,  1869. 

Bunch. 

Binsh,  '  bench.' 

Clunch,  '  stupid  person.' 

Dunch,  *  butt  with  the  elbow.* 

Bunch,  *  a  hardy,  thick-set  person.* 


Durham y  Dalgrare^  1896. 

Skinch  =  *I*m  not  playing,'   said 
games. 


Whitby  (X.E.  Yorks.),  Haituoft,  18 
Squench,  '  to  quench.* 

Windhin[X.  Central  York*.),  Wris 
1881. 

The  transcription  is  Prof.  Wright's. 

Drens,  *  drench.* 

Jfid.  Yorks.,  Bobinson,  1876. 

Clinch,  'to  clutch.' 
Densh,  '  fastidious.' 
(H)anch,  •  to  snatch.' 
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r,yorkt.),£atther,lSSl. 

*  churchwarden.' 

Torkt.)yAddi/,lSSS-90. 
Il,  lie  in  wait.' 

*  pain.' 

nch.' 

Utl  and  Milnery  1875. 

dhopper.' 

ind  with  the  teeth.' 

ap  at.' 

•am. 

ilow  ravenously.* 

96.' 

rk),  'a  sprain.' 
,  warm.' 

made   by  treading  in 

damp  ground.' 

snort,     snigger    in    a 
rav.* 
he.' 

)rk.' 

,  Darlington,  1887. 

cudgel.' 

k.' 

J  pieces  or  quantity.' 

jT  Stulch,  •  by  hook  or  by 

of  a  cow  that  yields 

ivy  fall.' 
k.' 

rm  of  contempt  for  an 
person.* 
;he  or  pain.' 

Pegge—Skeat,  1896. 

lise  beans  in  a  mill '  (obs  ) . 
of  weather.' 


Bunch,  '  bundle,  also  to  kick  savagely.' 
Oranch,  •crunch.* 
Drench-horn,  *  drink-horn.' 
Lansh,  '  to  lance,  cut  into.' 
Linch,  *  balk  in  a  field '  (obs.). 

L^heon  } '  '"g«  »"<=«  "f  ^^' 
Ilench,  *  to  rince.* 
Skinch,  'to  stint.* 
Wench,  *  a  winch,  a  girl.' 
Belch,  '  obscene  talk.* 
Kelch  \  ,    ,  1       , 

(andKelk))    * '^^°'^- 
Squelch,  *  to  crush.' 
Stairch,  <  starch.' 


S.  TT.  Zincs. f  Cole,  1886. 

Binch,  *  bench.' 
Skinch,  *to  stint.* 
Eelch,  '  a  thump.' 
Melch,  *  soft,  warm.' 

Shropsh,,  Jaekton,  1879. 

Drench,  *  a  draught  for  cattle.' 
Dunched,  *  knocked,  bruised.' 
Red-finch,  *  chaflinch.' 
Eench,  '  a  twist,  sprain.' 
Wench,  *  girl.' 
Melch,  « soft.' 
Melch-cow. 
Stelch,  'stealth.' 
Warch,  *  to  throb.* 
Warching,  adj. 

Staffs. f  Foole,  1880. 

Blench,  *to  betray,  impeach.* 

Kench,  *to  sprain.* 

Munching,  *  idling  or  loafing  about.* 

Zeiees.,  Evans,  1881. 

Bunch,  'to  make  anything.' 

Bull-finch. 

Clinch         \  ,  J      ,   , 

(and Cling))    ^^^^^*** 

Halchin,  '  unfledged  bird.' 

Dunch,  *  suet  dumpling.* 

Hunch,  *  lump  of  oread,'  etc. 

Kench,  '  to  bank.' 

Nuncheon. 

Squench. 


nes.,  Peacock f  1889. 

}h.' 

lange  colour.' 


Rutland,  Wordsworth,  1891. 

Hunch,  *  a  lump.' 

Stench -pipes,  '  ventilation  shafts.' 
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SqiMiieh,  *  to  qnencli.' 

Belching. 

Speleh,  *  to  splinter.' 

Cnorch,  *oharch.' 

jr.  Angiitis  By4,  1896. 

!'  a  trench ;  a  torn  at  a  joh ; 
small  quantity  of  com  put 
aside.' 
Chvreh. 

Kinch  )  *  that  part  of  the  haystack 
Kenoh  j     which  is  being  cut  down.' 
Skinch,  '  to  stint,  pinch.^ 
KM,  E,  AngL    IHaUet,    1866,   has 

Stinoh,  <  to  stink.' 
Church. 

yinfolk,  Savfrgml,  1887. 

Kinchin,  <  a  little  child.' 
Lnnchy,  *  stiff.' 

1884. 

Sqnench, '  qnench.' 

Melch- hearted,  *  milk-hearted.' 

!*  post  to  which  cows  are  tied ' 
('  yariant  stalk  skat').  Also 
".  JFores,,  Chambtriam, 
1882. 

8.E.  Worct.,  Salethury,  1893. 

Bonch. 

Dunch,  <  giTC  a  blow  with  elbow.' 

Squench. 

Wench,  'girl.' 

Bolchin,  '  unfledged  bird.' 

Warwesh,,  North,,  1896. 

Blench, '  a  glimpse.' 

Drench    (or    Drink),     '  draught   for 

cattle.' 
Drenching-hom. 
Dunch,  *a  blow.' 

Kench,  '  to  twist  or  wrench '  =  kink. 
Munch,  '  to  ill-treat.* 
Sevinch,  '  a  little  morsel.' 
Baulch,  *  to  fall  heavily.' 
Speleh,  *  a  small  splinter.'  Cf.  <  spelk,' 

Nortiiumb.,  Yorks.,  etc. 


Staleh,    'layer  or  row  of   anytiiii 
aboTa  the  other  parti ;  aa  muck 
a  man  can  thatcn  withoiit  moni 
his  ladder.' 


Jforthtm^tiimh.^  Bmk^^  185i. 

Bench,  a  quarry  term  »  '  a  shelf 
zock.' 

Hunch  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Steldi,  '  as  much  as  a  man  can  that 
mlhoiit  moling  ladder.' 

Suf.,  Moor,  1823. 

Ka  }'tosqueeae.» 

Drench,  *  drink  for  a  sick  horse.* 
Kench,  *  a  turn  (of  woriL)/  etc 
Squench,  *  quench.' 
luloh*oow. 

Oloi.,  SobortooH,  1890. 

Olinohing-net. 

Crinch,  *  a  small  bit' 

a  Orunch  of  bread  and  eheeee.* 

Dinchfork, '  a  dnuff-fork.' 

Drench, '  a  bad  cold.' 

Drunch,  'drench.' 

Dunch,  '  a  poke  or  thrust' 

Inch. 

Einch,  '  fry  of  young  fish.' 

Linch,   'narrow   steep   bank    usual 

covered  with  grass.' 
Vlinch,  *  a  finch,'  H.  of  Berkley. 
Gulch,  'to  gulp  down.' 
Stelch,'stiU,'  H.of  B. 
Stilch,    'upright   post    for    fastenii 

cows,'  y.  0?  Glos.  (uncommon). 
Stulch,  '  series  of  helms  for  thatching 

(Cotswulds). 
Starch,  '  heron,  strond.' 

Ox/.,  barker,  1876-81. 

Scrinch,   '  a  Terr  small  piece.'      C 

Crinks,  e.g.  m'Glos.,  etc. 
Scrunch,  'to  bite  quickly.' 
Squinch,  '  to  quench.' 


Berks,,  Zowtley,  1888. 

Lynches,    green   banks,   or    difisia 

between  'lands.' 
Squench,  '  quench.' 
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W.  Sopurs.,  JEluwrthjf,  1S86. 

Blanch,   *bead  back  a  deer  from  its 

conrve.' 
Bunch,  *■  spot,  mark.' 
Dinsh,  'stapid.' 
Dmnch,     '  a   dose   of    mediciiie   for 

horse,  etc.* 
Horch,  *  gore  with  the  horns.' 
Lincb,  *  ledge  in  wall  or  bank.' 

NMchin  )  *  ^°^  between  meals.' 

Wench,  *girl.* 

Scmnch,  *  to  crush.' 

Birchen,  adj. 

Ynlch,  '  shore,  nudge.' 


Dorset y  Bamet,  1886. 

Linch,  '  ledge  of  ground  on  the  side  of 
a  hill'  (  =  link). 


JFUU.,  Dartnelland  Goddard,  1893. 

Densher,   'to  prepare  down  land  for 

cultiTation.' 
Dnnch,  *  deaf  '  (rare  now). 
Hanch,    '  to  thrtist  with  the  horns ' 

(of  cow,  etc.). 
Hunch  about*  '  push  or  shore.' 
Kintch,   '  burden  of  wood,  straw,  or 

bay.' 
Linen 

Lincb ard 


Surrey,  Zeveton-Gower,  1896. 

Bunch, '  a  swelling.' 
Densher,   *to  skim  turf  off,  bum  a 
field.' 

Kentf  Parith  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Chinch,  to  *  point '  buildings. 
Dencher-pont,  '  a  pile  of  stubble,  etc., 

for  burning.' 
Linch,  *  little  strip  of  boundary  land.' 
Scrunch. 

Culch,  '  rags,  bits  of  thread,'  etc. 
Pilch,  'chud's  garment.' 
Milch-hearted. 
Sculch,  '  rubbish,  trash.' 

£.  Com.,  Couch,  1880. 
Blinsh,  *  to  catch  a  glimpse  of.' 

Hants.,  Cope,  1883. 

Dunch,  'stupid.' 
Scrunch,  'to  bite  in  pieces.' 

/.  of  jr.,  Smith,  1881. 
Squench,  *  to  quench.' 

Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Bench,  '  widow's  portion.' 

Bench,  '  a  swelling.' 

Densher  plough,  instrument  for  turf* 

cutting. 
Dunch,  'deaf,  dull.' 
Squench,  '  to  quench.' 


V. 


Non-initial  -y. 


2iorthumb.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 

Blig,  'blackguard.' 
Bog-stucker,  '  goblin.' 

Brfg. 

Bnll-seg,  'imperfectly  castrated  ox.' 
Cag-mag,  '  bad  food.^ 

S^le  )  *  ^  "^*^'  '^'"*P-' 

Cleg,  'gadfly.' 

Ci^,  '  to  atick,  make  adhere.' 


Clog,  'log  of  wood.* 

Duggar  (barley-),  *  kind  of  cake.' 

Dag,  '  to  rain,  dnzzle.' 

Drag. 

Fag,  'loach'  (fish). 

Fleg,  *  to  be  furnished  with  feathera.' 

Flag,  *a  turf  for  fuel.' 

Fligged. 

Flog,  '  work  with  hammer  ani  chisel.' 

Fog,  'aftermath.* 
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Gleg,  '  quick,  smart.' 

Hag-berry,  *  fruit  of  bird-cherry.* 

Heg. 

Hag,  'division  of  timber  to  be   cut 

down.* 
Hag,  'the  belly.' 
Hag}  '  to  wane.' 
Heg,  *  to  rue,  repent.' 
Hug,  *  to  carry  with  effort.' 
Hog-reek,  *  li^ht,  fleecy  mist.* 
Laggin,  'projecting  staves  at  bottom 

of  cask.' 
Lig-abed,  'sluggard.' 
Lig-malast,  'loiterer.' 
Lug,  'a  lug-worm.* 
Nag,  '  a  sour  taste.* 
Nag,  '  to  worry.' 

Preg,  '  to  cheapen,  in  bargaining.' 
Prog,  'to  prick.' 
Rag,  vb. 
Rig,  '  ridge  '  ;    173   place-names   in 

'riff  in  JNorthumb. 
Riggin,  'clothing.' 
Kiggin  of  a  house. 
Roggle,  '  shake,  jumble.' 
Rug,  'tug,  puU.*^ 
Seg,  'sedge.* 
Sla^,  'thin  bed  of  coal,  mixed  with 

lime,  etc.' 
Slairg,  'soft,  wet.' 
Slog,  '  strike  with  great  force.' 
Slughome  \ 
and  Slogan ) 
Smairg,  *lo  smear.' 
Snag,  'to  hew  roughly.' 

Stag,  *  young  male  animal.* 
Steg,  'garden.' 
Swiggy,  *a  swing.' 
Tig,  *  sharp  blow.' 
Tug,  'to  rot,  destroy.' 
Ug,  'feeling  of  nausea.' 

Wa^. 

Whig,  'preparation  of  whey.' 

Wig,  'a  tea-cake.' 

Cumbei'iandt  Dickinson,  1859. 

Bag. 

Bog. 

Big,  'to  build.* 

Brag,  *  tAng  or  straw  worn  in  hat.* 

Brig,  *  bridj^^e. ' 

('heg,  *  to  chew.' 

7^  "   }    'to  ooze,  flow  slowlv.* 
Deg  ) 

Daggy,  'wet,  musty  weather.* 

Eg  on. 


Fag-end. 

Fog,  '  aftermath.' 

Gleg? 

Greg? 

Hog,  '  weaned  lamb.' 

La^fan,  '  end  of  stave  outside  cask.^ 

Lig,  '  to  lie.' 

Liggy,  'loach'  (fish). 

Ligg^n  upon,  '  argent,  keen  upon.' 

Lug,  'ear.' 

to  Pig  in. 

Rig,  'ridge.' 

Rig^lt,  *  animal  witli  testicle  in  t 

Rug,  'to  pull  rudely.' 

Seg,  '  a  com  on  hand  or  foot.' 

Seag,  'sedge.' 

Snig,  '  to  drag  timber.' 

Steg,  'gander.' 

Swagt,  *  bent  downwards  in  centre.* 

Cleg,  'kind  of  fly.' 

Clag,  '  to  stick  to.' 

Claggy,  'sticky.* 

Durham,  Falffrave,  1896. 

Riggy,  '  ridgey.* 

Sag,  '  to  bend  down  in  the  middle.' 

Waggon. 

SwaUdale  (K  Trkt,),  Harland,  18: 

Brig. 

Clag,  *  to  cling.* 

Claggy. 

I  .ig,  *  to  lie  down.' 

Rig,  '  ridge.* 

Kiggin -tree. 

Steg,  '  gander.* 

Whitby  [X.E.  Yorks.),  Bohinson,  IS' 

Brig. 

Brog,    'to  bump,*   as  cattle  do  wi 

the  horns.* 
Claggy,  *  sticky,  like  pitch.' 

g^  J 'to  sprinkle.' 

Egg  on. 

Fleag'd,  '  infested  with  fleas.' 

Flig,  *  to  flv.' 

FUgg'd,  '  fledged.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie,  lay.' 

Lug,  '  ear.' 

Mawg,  *  a  whim.' 

Mig,  *  liquid  manure.' 

Rig,  *  ridge.' 

Segge,  *  sedges.' 

Steg, '  a  gander.' 
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ntnwrlptlan  i>  [hat  of  FcaT.  Viifbl. 

% 

De;,  '  to  sprinUe  with  water-' 

DiHg, 'drawL' 

fc(f,  'drag.* 

Ra,<fledn.' 

Fi^, '  iftograu.' 

ft^/eoire.' 

Ij, 'mood,  temper.' 

]j^, 'He  down.' 

%  'midRe.' 

M.'puw.' 

nogp'coUect  firewood. 

iit,'Wk.' 

Bi|iD, '  ridg«  of  a  house.' 

80^1 '  Uke  tuutilv-' 

8bj,'.«w.' 

B|g,'»dg«.' 

I»«.ib. 

Ur, 'taai 


■""T- 


JTU.  rn-i).,  Robinnn,  1S7B. 

Iti'lo  complain.' 

fcog,  of  cattle,  '  to  browse  about.' 

B«%,  'caitnted  buU.' 

Clig,  ■totdbere.' 

Ilig, '  lo  iprinUe  linen,'  etc. 

i^'tofledre.' 

Pl^. '  state  of  petoknee.' 

J«,'tfilie,toIaj.' 

%.Tid«.' 

%.  'to  bulge  with  own  weight.' 

"•g. '  •qniirel.' 

Sh.'.ww.' 

B'>iimf.ld{W.ri>rkt.),Eiuthtr,\i%l. 

^J.'towrt.' 

•ugi '  a  iinff  or  qnarrel. ' 
Ij.  11.  'lo  lie  down.' 
r*  (1  'loisUUe*.' 


flag, 'to  beat.' 

Snig,  '  to  snatch.'      (Perhaps  related 

to  'neak,  snack,'  etc.,  witii  roicing 

of  final  k.) 
Twags,  'twigs.' 

SSh  !■'»»"'■■■ 

Haigb,  '  the  haw.' 

(Tbere  is  nothing  to  thow  whether  -gh 

here  =  the  back  stop,  but  it  saema 

probable.) 

Thtrtiby  to  Ray,  1703. 
Rig. 'tree.' 

RayU  Korth  Country  Watdi,  1691. 
Dag,  ■  dew  on  the  giau.' 
P«,  'fair,  clean.' 
Fliggens,  '  young  birda  that  can  fiy.' 

Mtrthall,  E.  York:,  178S. 


N.  of  England,  J.E.,  1781. 
Chig,  '  to  chow,' 

Shiffltld  {S.  W.  ForA..),  Addy,  1888-90. 

Brig. 

liugih,  'bulk, size.' 

to  BgK  on. 

Flig,  -to  flag.' 

Fligged,  '  fledged.' 

liDBKigle.  ■  lo  Kuaw.' 

Haichs,  '  liips  iiiwlhawi.' 
HiR, '  buff,  Ht  ol  tfmpT,' 
ilun^os,  ■  hip-txinea  uf  a  cow.* 
Keg,  *  belly  ' 

Nog,  '  an  nnihaped  bit  of  wooJ.' 
Rig,  '  ridge.' 
Saig,  'toaaw.' 


SeK,' 


Sprig,  '  a  copse.' 

TVhigged,  ul'  milk,  '  cardled.' 
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Affif '  to  teaae,  wozxy.' 
l^in,  <  bmlding.' 

B^,  UtMt.' 
Kgg, « Wley.» 
Bigg, 'tobmld.* 
Boggart,  •  rfiott* 
Boggle,  *  a  Dliinder.' 
Branart,  '  new  ale  ipioed  with  nigar.' 
Brig  (N.  and  Mid.  L.),  *  bridga.' 
Brog, '  branch,  boogh.* 
Olag,  '  to  adhere.' 
Clog,  '  sboe  with  wooden  eole.' 
Cleg,  'gadfly.' 
Dag,  *  to  shear  sheep.' 
Dag,  sb.  and  Tb.,  '  dew.' 
Deg, '  to  sprinkle  with  water.* 
Egg, '  urge,  incite.' 
Peeag  (Fnmees),  •flatterer.' 
^egpa,  'fairer'  (Bamfordli  Qlois. ; 
1864,  obs.  P). 

IJjyj 'to  frighten.' 

Fo^,  '  aftermath.' 

Ong,  '  a  cricket.* 

<hiig  (Fylde),  '  a  dandelion.' 

Hag,  if.  L.,  'an  endotore.' 

Hig,  '  passion '  (Bamfoid,  1864). 
Hog,  *to  cover  a  heap  with  earth  or 

straw  *  (Parson  Walker,  1730). 
Huggus  hips  (Scholes,  1867). 

^^J'.taT«ofatub.' 

Lig,  *  to  lie.' 

Lug,  *  ear.' 

Nag,  •  to  scold.' 

Noagur,  *  anger '  P 

Pig. 

Plog,  *  to  plug,  close.' 

Jtiggin,  *  ndee  of  house.' 

Bog,  *  to  shake  with  a  rattling  din.' 

Scog,  *  to  dispute.' 

8kug  (Oldham),  *dirt.' 

SlacSf     sloe,     cf.     Slaigh,     Westm. 

(Britten's  Engl.  Plant  Names). 
Snig,  *eel.' 
Sm*g,  *  to  snatch.' 
^tegg,  *  gander.' 
Tig,  » to  touch.' 
Tng,  *to  evade.' 

S.  Cheih.,  Darlington,  1887. 

Bug, '  to  go.' 
Buggy,  *  a  louse.' 


Gag-mag,  *  carrion.' 

Dag,   'to  get  petticoats  or 

tronaen  wet.' 
I>«ggly.  'dewy.' 
Ch^f,  'snow  in  a  hard  ma 

booto.' 
Earwig, 
to  Egg  on. 
Egg, '  OTnm.' 
Egg,  'eager  for.* 
Feg,  '  coarse  grass.' 
Fligpr,  'hay,  etc.,  tangled 

wind  and  rain.' 
F<y. 

Frig,  *  coire.' 
Oleg,  '  to  look  furtivelT.' 
^^»  Griggy, ' rotten'  (of  gn 
(H)ag, 'atask.' 
(H)og,  'heap  of  potatoea  eo 

wiu  straw  and  soiL' 
XJp-kegged,  '  npset.' 
Lag,  '  nprieht  plank  in  a  tob.' 
lig,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  fib.' 
Lig  own,  '  Tcrj-  own.' 
Lng,  '  to  pull.' 
Moggin,  '  to  dog.* 
Mog,  *  to  go '  (commoner  form 
Higgle,  'to  trot  slowly.' 
Nog,  *  piece  of  wood'  bnilt  in 

wall.'^ 

I'eg. 

Plug,  '  to  pluck  the  hair.' 

Prog,  '  to  pilfer.* 

Seg, '  to  castrate  a  fuU-grown  i 

Seg,  '  hard  piece  of  skin  inside 

Slug. 

Snag,  '  a  snap,  a  bite.* 

Snig,  'eel.' 

Sog,  '  to  sway  up  and  down.* 

Spriggs,  *  small  nails.* 

Swag,  '  force  or  impetus  of  a  des 

body.* 
Swig, '  spiced  ale  and  toast.' 
Throg,    '  a    thrush '    (used    I 

chieflv). 
Trig,  *  to  trot.* 
Whigged,  *  curdled.' 


Dtrhyth.,  Fegg$^Sk0at,  IS 

Brig. 

Daggled, '  draggled.* 

Higged,  *fledg«L' 

Grig :  in  **  merry  as  a  grig." 

(II)aig8,  *  haws '  (Peak  district 

(R)ig,  '  heat,  passion.* 

f  HJuggon,  *  hip  of  a  man.* 

liig,  *  to  lie.' 

Lug,  *  to  pull.* 
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I  house, 
f 

1  bnU.' 
inc.* 
of  first  year. 

Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 
-,  womb,  etc.,  of  animals.' 

ush  with  a  pointed  instru- 
l,  officious.' 

y.' 

.  of  harrow,*  cf.  Dredge. 

?ed.' 

I  glance.' 

!hy.' 

it,  chop  awkwardly.' 
t  someone  in  a  Hig8<to 
a.* 

edlar.' 

ishom  Iamb,  castrated  pig.' 
bad  food.' 
e.' 
lay.' 
sluggard.' 

IT.* 

him.' 
oth.' 
ove  on.' 
mp,  close.' 

AW.* 

hack,  notch.' 
Ige  of  a  building.' 

warp.* 

^strated  when  full-grown.  * 

irk.* 

ttder.' 

eceive.' 

;r8tand.' 

ink.* 

3ckon.' 


Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 

lub  with  sticky  clay.* 

arrow  land.* 

gon  for  carr}'ing  timber.* 

)dged.' 

gnaw.' 

hy  place.* 
dew.' 


Higs,  *  to  be  in  one's  higs.' 
Lig,  *  to  lie.' 

Pog,  '  to  carry  on  one's  back.' 
See,  *  castrated  boar.' 
Whig,  *  buttermilk.* 

Shropsh.,  Jackson,  1879. 

£ag  }  *  to  urge,  incite.' 

Eeg  J 

Dag,  *  to  sprinkle  clothes  with  water.' 

Drag,  *  a  bar  used  for  drawing  timber.' 

Fliggy,    of    birds    whose    down    is 

changing  tQ  feathers. 
Lig,  *  to  tell  lies.' 
Ligger,  *  liar.* 
Seg,  *  any  kind  of  iris.' 
Seg-bottomed,  *  rush-bottomed.* 
Sraeg,  *  a  bit.' 
Sniggle,  *  an  eel.' 
Stag,  *  young  turkey-cock.' 
Swi^,  '  a  drink  *  (especially  spiced  ale). 
Whig,  *  i^fhey.* 
Whigged,  *  curdled.' 

Ldces.,  Evans,  1881. 

Cag,  *to  crawl  about.' 

Back  and  egg =*  edge  with  might  and 

main.* 
Brag,  *  a  boast.' 
Bri^  and  \ 
Bridge      j 
Claggy. 
Dag,  *  trail  in  dirt.' 

Fog,  *  coarse,  rank  grass.' 
Gnag,  *gnaw.' 
Hog,  *  yearling  sheep.' 
Lag,  *  crack,  split.* 
Lig,  *  to  lie '  (jacere  and  mentire). 
Maggot,  *  whim.* 
I'roggle. 
Piggle. 

Kigget,  '  small  surface  drain.' 
Itig,  '  ridge.' 

Sagg,  ♦  to  sway,  bend  with  weight.' 
Segg,  *  bull  castrated  before  maturity.' 
Scgg,  *  sedge,  etc.  * 
Siiig,  *  little  eel.* 
Snags,  *  shams.* 
Sog,  *  mass  of  earth.* 
S wiggle,  *  to  drink  freely.' 
Teg,  *  a  lamb,  from  fir^t  Michaelmas 
after  birth.* 
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Rutland,  Wordtwwth,  1891. 

Brig. 

Drugs,  *  a  timber  waggon.' 

Hag,  *  stiff  clump  of  coarse  grass.* 

Haghog,  *  hedgehog.' 

Higgler. 

Hig. 

Bug,  'tree.' 

E.  AngL,  Rye^  1895. 

Arri wiggle,  *  earwig.* 

Bigg,  kind  of  barley. 

Bng,  *  a  bridge.' 

Olaggy,  *  clogged  with  moisture.' 

Crag,  *  the  craw  or  crop.* 

Dag,  *dew.' 

Drug,  *  strong  cart  for  timber.* 

Higgle,  *  to  chaffer.* 

Lig,  *  to  lie '  (jacere). 

Rig,  *  ridge  in  a  field.* 

Sagging,  *  souffhing  of  wind  in  reeds.' 

Scug,  *  squirrel.* 

Seg,  *  sedge.' 

S^en,  *  made  of  sedges.* 

Slug-horn,  *  short,  stunted  horn  of  an 

animal.' 
Snag,  *  rough  knob  of  a  tree.* 

Herefordsh.y  Eavergal,  1887. 
Segs,  •  rushes.' 

Upton-on- Severn  (IVom.),  Law»on^ 
1884. 

Driggle,  *  small -meshed  draw-net.' 

Fag,  *  fog-grass.' 

Rig,  *  to  sprain  '  (of  bock). 

Sag,  *  sedge.' 

Sag-seatea  chair. 

Swag,  'to  sway,  balance.' 

TT.  Wores.^  Chamberlain,  1882. 

Dag,  *  to  dragf^le.' 
S^sng,  '  to  sway.' 

S.E.  IVorcs.,  Saleabury,  1893. 

Bag,  '  cut  wheat  with  a  hook.' 
Dag,  *  to  draggle  in  the  mud.' 

P"*''  ,} 'barrow.' 

(and  Dray)  j 

Lug,  •  to  pull.' 

Mag,  '  a  scold.' 

Nag,  '  to  scold  incessantly.' 


Pug,  *  to  pull.' 

Sags,  *  rushes  for  chair-making.' 

Sag- bottomed  chairs. 

Scog,  *  to  scold.* 

Snuggle,  *  lie  close.' 

Swag  of  a  line  or  beam,  *  to  *«y.' 

Swig,  *  to  drink.' 

Tag,  *  game  of  touch.' 

Teg,  *  yearling  sheep.* 


JFarweth.,  Norihall.,  1896. 

^11  no  egg  on.' 

Dag,  'dew.* 

Fligged,  'fledged.' 

Fog,  *  rough  grass.* 

Geg,  *  to  swing.  * 

Hag,  *  to  cut  *  (woodman*s  term). 

Higgler. 

Lagger,  *  litter,  mess.' 

Lig,  *  to  tell  a  lie.' 

Seg,  *  sedge.* 

Lags,  'slender  rods  to  fasten   that 

down.* 
Piggin. 

Skag,  *  to  tear  or  split.' 
Slug,  *  to  throw  stones,  etc.' 
Snug,  *  a  pig.' 
Spug,  *  sparrow.' 
Teg,  *  yearling  sheep.' 
Trig,  *  a  narrow  path.' 


Northamptonsh.f  Baker ^  1864. 

Brig. 

Dag,  '  to  bemirc,  soak  with  dirt.' 

Fligged,  'fledged.' 

Fligger,  *  to  flutter.' 

Fliggers,  '  youug  birds  ready  to  fly.' 

Lig,  '  a  lie.' 

Ligger,  *  a  liar.' 

Rig,  '  ridge.' 

Segs,  '  sedges.' 

Seggy,  adj. 

Sprig,  '  rose  of  watering-can.' 

Whig,  *  whey.' 


Beds,,  Batchelor,  1807. 

Brig. 

to  Egg  on. 

Flig,  -fledged.' 

Lig,    'an    untruth.'     (nat<^helor  ci 
this  word  *  old-fashioned,'  so  it  v 
probably   obsi'lescunt    in    Beds. 
Ibuy.)  ' 
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»»/*.,  Moor^  1823. 

(said  of  a  leak  in  a  tap, 
'  all  of  a  swig/ 

I.,  Roherticn,  1890. 
bad  meat.* 

growing  on  boggy  ground.' 

nail  snail.' 

narrow  strip   of   land   or 

ee  of  land.* 
calf.* 
orry.* 
tease.' 
nail  faggot.* 
chair,  V.  of  Glos. 

,^63.* 


e.' 


*&&y»*  V.  of  Gloe. ;   H.  of 

h  standing  alone. ' 
ig  ox.* 


to  sway.' 

year-old  sheep.' 
wedge  up.* 


love. 


,  Parker,  1876-81. 

trail  in  the  mud.' 
3dged.' 
mail's  shell.* 
to  harass  one's  self  with 

lie,  a  liar.  * 

ired  out'  (Blackburn). 

iggon.' 


:«.,  Zowalet/f  1888. 
lit  of  hawthorn. ' 

^a.,  Elworthy,  1886. 

1,  proToke.* 
e  of  weight, 
tious.* 


Cloggy,  *  thick,  sticky.* 

Dag  (to  set  a  dag  =  tu  have  somebody). 

Drug,  '  to  drag.' 

Dugged,  «dag^d.* 

JSgg  (aff)  0^  a  bird. 

Fog-grass. 

Higgler,  *  poultrj* -dealer.' 

Hag,  '  old  woman.* 

Lie-abed,  *  sluggard.* 

Mugget,  '  outer  stomach  of  calf.* 

Nag,  *log,  block.' 

Nug,  *  rough  mass  of  any  substance.* 

Pig. 

Po^,  *  to  poke,  thrust.* 

Rag,  *  to  scold.* 

Rig,  *lark,  ioke,  wanton  woman.' 

Sig,  *  urine. 

Slug. 

Snug. 

Swig,  <  drink  hastily. ' 

Scrag,  *  neck.* 

Teg,  *  yearling  sheep. ' 

Trig,  *neat,  tidy.' 

UgTy. 

Zog,  '  a  bog,  morass. ' 

Doraet,  Barnes,  18S6. 

Cag-mag,  '  bad  meat.' 
Cag,  *to  surfeit.* 

IFilts.,  Dartnell  and  Goddard,  139.J. 

Agg,  vb.,  *  hack.* 

Agalds,     *  hawthorn  -  berries.*     (In 

Devon,  Aggies.) 
Bag,  *  bent  pens  with  u  hook.* 
Barley -big. 
Daggled. 
1  higgled. 

Flag,  *  blade  of  wheat.' 
Eggs,  *  haws.' 
Drug :  to  drag  timber. 
Drag,  *  a  harrow.* 
Freglam,   '  odds    and   ends    of  ^  food 

fried  up.* 
Nog? 

Muggle,  *  muddle.* 
Maggots,  *  tricks.* 
Lug,  *  hole  or  perch. ' 
Jag,  *  beard  of  oats.' 
Haggle,  *  cut  clumsily.* 
Ve^\\  *fair,'  obs.,  N.W. 
Pig.  • 

(iuag,  *  a  shake,  trembling,'  S.W. 
Kig,  *  half-geldcd  hursj.' 
Uig,  vb.,  *  climb  on,  bestride  anyt'.iiaj 

^^  I*  urine,'  S.W. 


!{?• 


^6 
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Skug,  <  sqaixreL' 

Smug. 

Snag,  N.W.,  'decayed  tooth';  S.'W., 

'a  aloe.' 
Smg,  *  small  eel,*  8.W. 
Sniggle,  S.W. 
Sog.  *  boggy  groimd.* 


m  good  health,' S.W. 
Yag,  *  to  reap  with  broad  hook.' 
Wag. 
Waggon. 

Swrriy,  ZiVMOtt'Chw^Tp  1896. 

Sag,  <  to  bend.' 

Teg, '  a  year-old  sheep.*- 

'Trog, '  gardener's  wooden  basket.' 

Xlmtt  Fariih  and  6haw,  1887. 

Bag,  'to  cat  with  hook.'  ' 

Bag  on  sheep. 

Draggle-tailed. 

Flig,  *  strands  of  grass.' 

Fog,  'aftermath/ 

Beg,  « hag,  fairy.' 

Higgler. 

Hog. 

Keg-meg,  « a  gossip.' 

Lng-worm. 

Maggoty, 'whimsicaL' 

Megpy. 

Pig. 

Plog,  *  block  of  wood  at  end  of  halter.' 

Pug,  '  soft  ground.' 

Kg  t 

Sag,  <to  sink,  bend.' 
Sig,  'urine.' 
Smug,  '  to  steal.' 
"Tag,  *  a  yearly  sheep.' 
"Wig,  *  to  overreach,  cheat.' 


dig,  '  to  cling  to.' 

Cligged  tosether. 

Drug,  'a  &ag  for  a  wheeL' 

Tmg,  'trudge.' 

A^m, '  beny  of  hawthorn.'    Gmrltn 

w.  Com.,  Joom.  ol  Rot.  Inst. 

Com.,  1864.    (Periiapa  French.) 

JB.  Oomw.^  CSnmA,  1880. 

Dogberry, '  wild  gooseberry.' 
Drug, '  to  drag.' 
Sneg,  <  small  anaiL' 
(Efflet,  fruit  of  whitethorn.     Com 
Journal  of  Roy.  Inst,  of  Cora.,  18M 


SMmti.^  Cep0f  188S. 

Dogleta, '  icidee.' 
Hag,  <haw'  (thebenj). 
Haggik, '  haws  of  whitethorn.' 
Legf  '  longnarrowmeadow  ( s  *  leak '] 
Stng, '^Ikof  aplant.' 
Swig,  'tosnck.' 
Scug, '  squirreL' 

J.  of  IT.,  Smith,  1881. 

Igg.  '  egg-' 

Drug  shoe,  '  drag  for  a  cart.' 

Suuex,  PamA,  1879. 

Bug,  '  any  winged  insect.' 
Drugged,  'half-dried.' 
Egg,  *  to  incite.' 
Grig,  '  merry,  happy.' 

j^  j  « long,  narrow  marshy  meadow 

Sag,  '  to  hanff  down.' 
Snag,  '  a  sniul.' 
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b  quietlT.' 
Sllet  or  ril 


IT  ribbon  iri 
by  girli.'^ 

breid,  wedge.' 
Dieiimm,  1889. 


b  rougbljf  past.' 
rate  by  ligature.' 

\  rorki.,  1789. 

lig,  rig- 

rtt.),Harhnd,WZ. 

Iral  For*..),  WrifHl. 

IS92. 

is  Prolcuor  Wrigbt's. 


IFAifty  {y.S.  Ttrk:),Saii«tim,  I87S. 

H«dge-dike-iide. 

Howe- midges,  '  commDn  fliea.' 

to  Nudge  inth  tbe  elbow. 

Sl^gUld{S.W.Tori:).Addy,  188S  SO. 
EiV-o'-dark,  '  twiligbt' 
HedKt'Badbiiid,  ■iqai.dont." 

Midgeon-fflt. 

HuiidtrfJUU{W.ri>rk:),Easlhn;ieB\. 
Wdge,  '  ft  BmaU  gnat.' 

Luna.,  Nodal  and  Milntr.  1875. 

Badger,  '  email  retail  dealei.' 

Drage,  'damp.' 

Edge  o'  dark. 

HenridpB   )  Omistirk,      '  outlet      for 

nninridgef      cattle.' 

Midge,  '  aoytluDg  rerj  small.' 


1837. 


B.  Chahin,  Sarlinglott 
Bodge,  '  to  cut  a  hedge. ' 
Bodge,  '  to  botch.' 
Drudge-boi,  '  flour-dredger.' 
Edge,  '  border. ' 

^E^)  I  ■'««'"■■ 

iHjedge. 

( Ulodge,  '  pauDch  of  a  pig.' 

l.L<dger,    '!«  warp  wooden  T«s9eU  i 

Moiie        1  . , 
(imd  Mog]  J    "  ^■ 
Mudge-hole,  '  soft,  boggj  place.' 


Jhrhj/ih.,  PtggfSkeal,  IBflB. 
Ige  in  place-names  = '  racka.' 


lodge,  'mud.' 
Duage,  '  to  go  u 
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jr.JB,  Zina,,  Peacock,  1889. 

Cradge,    *  small   bank  to    keep   out 

water.* 
Dredge,  '  a  harrow  of  bushy  thorns.' 
Etti^  »  eddish,  <  aftermath.* 
Fridm,    '  to   graze,   chafe,'   and  in 

8. W.  Lines.,  which  has  Bodge,  *to 

mend,  patch.' 
Kedffe,  'belly,  stomach.' 
Nndge, '  to  u>llow  closely.' 
Slu&e,  *  stiif  mnd.' 
In    North    Lincoln,    Sntton,    1881, 

Kedge  »  <  stoppage  of  the  bowels 

from  green  fooa.' 


Shropth,,  Jackmm,  1879. 
, '  ridge  of  a  hill.' 


H 

Ledgen,  'to  close  seams  of  a  wooden 
Tessel  by  warping '  (cf .  *  the  lags '  of 
a  tab). 

Hidgen,  *  omentum  of  a  pig.' 

Sln^, '  wet  mod.' 

Wac^,  '  a  wedge,  lump.' 

Stafi.,  Pools,  1880. 

Tadgel,  *  to  tie.' 

?  Le/^er,  *  under  millstone.' 

Leiccstcrth.,  JEvant,  1881. 

Badge,  *  cut.  and  tie  up  beans  in  shocks. ' 
Edgy,  *keen,  forward.* 
Edge,  *  to  incite,  egg  on.' 
v^A^  /  1-  'to  guff  a  person.* 
Fadge  I  2.  « to  toady.' 

Fridge,  sb.,  *  chafe.' 

Hidgeler,  *  higgler.* 

Midgeram-fat. 

Mudgings,  *  fat  about  the  intestines.' 

Nudging,  *  nesting  of  birds.' 

Vadge,  ♦  barn-owl.' 

Pe^l,  *  to  pick  over,  examine.' 

Slu^,  *niire.* 

"Wa^e,  « lump,  bundle.' 

£,  AngL,  Rye,  1895. 

Bodge,  *  patch,  botch.* 
Fadge,  *  a  bundle  or  parcel.* 
Hedge-pig,  *  hedgehog.' 
Kedge,  *  brisk,  active." 
to  Nudge  with  the  elbow. 


Sedge-marine, '  aedgo-warUer.' 
Swidm         ) 'todraiaoff,awin';  ii 

(and  Swig)   I     KaU,I8M.       ^ 
Ledger,  '  a  thaieherls  tooL' 

Ecrcfirdtk,^  BmtrgtO^  1887. 

Flidffeter:  'gouigaflidgetor'-'tiiki^ 

a  flying  leiap.' 
Hedge,n>ill7 
Endge  of  ploughed  field. 

UptM'Om^Setcm,  Wotm,,  Xcismh, 
1884. 

Mndgin, '  fatfrom  ehitteriinga  of  apjg/ 
^^^  I '  a  half-geldiiig.' 


Snn^,    <a  kiaa,  to  kiaa,'  and  W. 
Worcs.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 

S.JB.  TForcc.,  SahOur^^  1898. 
-o-night. 


Hi 

M 

Ridsel. 

Sln^,  '  liqnid  mud.* 

Snudge. 

Stodgy. 

7Farw€$h,,  NorthaU.,  1896. 

Badger,  '  jobbing  dealer.' 

Bodge,  '  prod  with  a  pointed  stick.' 

Fri^,  *  to  fray  out.' 

Hudge,  '  a  heap,  mass.' 

Hodge,  'stomach.' 

Modge,  '  to  muddle,  confnae.* 

Mudgin,  '  fat  on  pig's  ehitteriinga.* 

Podgel,  '  to  trifle,  dally.' 

Slu&e-gutii,  'person  with  prominesi 

abdomen.* 
Spadger. 
Stodge,  '  stuff  and  cram.' 

KorthamptofUh,,  Baker^  1854. 
Birge,  *  bridge  *  (nearly  oba.  in  1854). 

Sujf',  Moor,  1823. 

a  Ridge  of  plon^hed  land. 

Swid^       \  said  of  a  leak  from  a  ta^i 

(and  Swig)  /      '  aU  oi  a  vm%: 
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Gloi.t  Bobertion,  1890. 

to  Badge,  'to  hawk.' 
Chidgv, 'thick,  stout.' 
Kdge.' 

on,  adj.,  *  eager  for.' 
fube, '  small  bunole.' 
Xoogin,  *  fat  of  pie's  chitterlings.* 

1,  *  an  imperfect  gelding.' 


Oxf,,  Parker,  1876-81. 
Hodgenun. 

W.  Somen,,  Elworthy,  1886. 

Begttrge. 

€adge,  'tramping.' 

^olge. '  batter  out  of  shape.' 

J^n^®*  *  bridge.' 

I^ge,  'to  sprinkle.' 

^jre,  'to  egg  on.* 

Sdjrment,  '  incitement.' 

pjj^l 'sack  of  wool.' 

Hed^.trow,  *  ditch  at  side  of  hedge.' 

Xedge, '  boat's  anchor.' 

^are-ridged. 

Smudge,  *  to  smear.' 

*^^*^.  *  thick,  doughy  matter.' 

^^,  'retch.' 

Wexford,  Poole- BameM,  1867. 

^idge,  '  to  huy.' 

(This  dialect  is  W.  Southern  type,  but 
ttie  glossary  is  very  unreliable.) 

'^»/<«.,  DartneU  and  Ooddard,  1893. 
5*d8«,  'to  deal  in  com '  (obs.). 

I^ttdge,  'bundle  of  anything  used  to 

stop  n  hole.' 
IJredge  \   'barley    and    oats    grown 
^ro<ige  (      together.' 
'od^, « gniall  package  of  wool.' 


Budge,    *  space    between    furrows    of 

ploughed  land.' 
Spndgel,  *  wooden  scoop.* 

Surrey,  Leveaon-Gower,  1896. 

Bodge,  *  gardener's  wooden  basket.' 

Cledgy,  '  wet,  sticky '  (of  the  ground). 

Dredge,  *  a  brush-harrow.' 

Edget,  '  kind  of  rake.' 

Snudge, '  to  move  about  pensively.' 

Kent,  Pariah  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Bodge,  *  gardener's  wooden  basket.' 
Cle<&e,  *  clay,  stiff  loam.' 
Dredge,  *  a  brush-harrow.' 

IF.  Comto,,  Courtney,  1880. 

Clidgy,  'sticky.' 

Cock-hedge,  '  trimmed  thorn  hedge.* 

Dorset,  Barnee,  1886. 

Ledgers,  '  rods  used  to  keep  thatch  in 
ite  place.' 

Hants,,  Cope,  1883. 

Hedge  picks,  '  fruit  of  blackthorn.' 

Hudgy,  *  clumsy.' 

Kudge-bone,    '  weather  -  boarding    of 

wooden  houses.' 
Sidge,  'sedge.' 

/.  of  W.,  Smith,  1881. 

Hedge-houn,  'a  plant.' 
Ledgers,  wood   fastenings  for  thatch 
'layers.' 

Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Dredge,  *  mixture  of  oats  and  barley. 
Hedge-pick,  '  he<lge-sparrow.' 
Midge,  '  any  kind  of  guat.* 
lUdgeband,  '  part  of  harness.' 
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Non-initial  O.E.  j  and  h  ^  w^  f^  etc. 


Nwrthumh,,  ffetlop,  1893-4. 

Braffam  ) 

Briffam   >  'hone-collar.' 

Biurfam    ) 

Broiigh,  *  moon-halo.' 

Couh,  *  cough.' 

Daw,  'thrive.' 

Draa,  '  to  thrive.' 

Draft-net. 

Duff. 

Flaa,  *  turf  for  fuel.' 

Flanghter,  '  thin  layer  of  turf.' 

Haugh  )  '  low-lying   ground   by  side 

Haaf    j  of  river.* 

Heronsheugh 

Heronseugn 

Heronshuff 

5^^  V  I  *  to  throw  a  ball  below  the 

Hough} 'hollow.' 

Laigh,  *low.' 
Low,  *  flame.* 

5[«;}'.tomach.' 

Marrow,  *  fried,'  etc. 
Pegh,  *  to  puff,  pant.' 

^}-f}'wattling.etiek.* 
Ploo    I    j^.     \ 

PM        .         *P^-^^-' 

Pleuf  /   ^*   ; 

Raa,  *row.' 

Ro      ) 

Roa    >   *raw.' 

Row  ) 

Ruf      \ 

Rough  I 

Saugh  ) 

8af      }  'willow.' 

Sauf    ) 

SheiiP-h  \  *  ^^^^    stream    draining 
Sough    )         through  the  land.' 

Souf  ^  }  *  «°"°^  °^  ^^^'* 
Teuf,  '  tough.* 


Through         j  '  a  stone  going  throuj 
Thruff-styen  >     entire    thicknc 


Throwf    '       J      wall.* 
Thruff,  originally  a  stone  coffin,  tn 
stone  laid  on  a  grave  =  *  trough  *  I 
Tocher     ) 
Togher     >  'dowry.' 
Towcher  ) 

Wallow. 

Cumberland t  DiekinMH^  1859. 

Anenff  \ 

Aneugh  > 

Anoo      ) 

Braffam. 

Cleuh,  *  claw,  hoof.' 

Coff,  *  to  cough.* 

Huff. 

Hi^h. 

Samree. 

Saughtree,  *  willow.* 

Troff.  *  trough.* 

Thruff-stan,  'tombstone.' 

Thruff, 'through.' 

Teuff,  'tough.' 

Heugh,  'dn'  dell.' 

Bew,  *  bougli.' 

Haugh,  *  flat  land  near  river  ' 

Haw,  '  fruit  of  hawthorn.' 

Leugh,  'laughed.' 

l.aghter,  'brood  of  chickcus.' 

Plugh. 

Plu. 

Laa,  '  law.' 

Durham^  PaJgravCj  1896. 

Doo,  'cake.' 

Eneugh=onjuuf. 

Marra,  'mate.' 

Nuwt,  'nothing.' 

Pluff,  '  plough  '  (very  seldom}. 

Swakdale  (N.  Yorks.),  Harland,  187 

Dow,  '  to  thrive.' 

(H)awe,  '  a  meadow  by  a  river.' 

Oawz,  '  the  hocks  of  a  beast.' 

Barffam  \ 

Barfam  ) 
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(.V.^.  Torks,),  £oHm90m,  1876. 

FonDS  with  -/. 

*  h<H«e-collir.' 

*  tbioQgh.' 
plough.' 
skins  of  fruit.' 

'to  draw  hieath  through  the 
teeth'  (cog.  with  Sigh  ?  or  = 
Fr.  Siffler?). 

'wiUow'    (also   in  Marshall's 

orks.,  1771). 

Forms  with  -tr. 

to  own.' 
-pi^ 

,  said  of  a  barren  cow. 
rs,  sb.  pi. 
a  sow.' 
the  wind  =  *  to  calm  down.' 

iU  (X.  Central  Torkt.),  Wright, 
anteription  is  ProfniMr  Wright's. 
Words  with  -/. 

*  dwarf.' 
'  dongh.' 

ng.),  *  enough.' 
augh.' 
slouch.' 
rough.' 
trough.' 

nrds  with  no  final  consonant. 

)  bow.' 

bough.* 

'  draw.' 

fowl.' 

feUow.' 

1.),  *  enough.' 

law.' 

'  marrow.' 

plough.' 

drain.* 

slew.' 

'  willow.' 

though.' 

Id.  Torkt.,  Robinsotif  1876. 

*  bough.' 

'  to  prosper.' 
)ret.  of  *  to  owe.* 
,  *  fallow.* 
flame.' 

tdl.  Irani.  1898-3. 


Marrow,  '  match,  fellow.' 
Maw,  *8b.' 

Miff    I '  ^  ™^^  ^^  com,  etc.* 

Pleaf 

Pluf 

j:^^^  •plough.' 

Plea 

PUw 

Sough,  Tb.  (ssaow),  of  the  wind. 

Huidernfield{  W,Torks,),Ea*th$r,n%\, 
Words  with  -/. 

Clough,  *  ravine '  (cluif). 

Dough  (dofe). 

Drutty,  *  dry,  droughty.' 

Fauf  \  *  to    clean    ground   for 

(and  Faigh)  )      building.' 

'  saturated,  soaked.' 
f  (An  old  man  was 
heard  to  pronounce 
this  word  with  a 
*  guttural,'  by 
which  Mr.  Easther 
presumably  means 
a  back-opien  con- 
sonant.) 


Slaffened 
(and  Slockned) 


Suff,  *  to  tire  of.' 
Soaf,  *  willow.* 


Words  i^ith  consonant  dropped. 

Moo  of  barley,  etc. 
Marrow  )  , .         .  ,  , 
Marry    j    '^  n^a^cn. 

Marrow,  similar,  *  the  marrow  gloye.*" 
Soo,  *  a  BOW.' 
Ploo  \ 

(and  Pleugh)  ] 

Sheffield  (S.W.  Torkt.),  Addy, 
1888-90. 

Enew,  *  enough.* 

Haw,  *  berry  of  hawthorn.' 

Marrow,  *  fellow,  mate,'  etc. 

Hay-mow. 

Plew,  'plough.* 

Soo  of  wind  in  trees,  etc. 

Trow,  *  a  trough.' 

Suff,  *  a  drain.' 

Sauf,  *  sallow,  willow.' 

Zanet.,  Nodal  and  Afihier,  1875. 

Aan,  adj.,  *  own.' 
Barrow-pig,  *  male  swine.* 
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Marrow,  *  a  match,  mate.' 
Hay-moo,  *  stack  of  hay.' 

Sawgh,  *  willow.' 


S.  Cheth.^  Darlingtoiiy  1887. 

Bow. 

Mow. 

800  of  the  wind. 

Suff,  *  to  drain.' 

Fief  and  Fleth,  *  a  flea '  (Holland). 


Derby sh,^  Pegge—Skeaty  1896. 

Barrow,  '  a  gelt  pig '  (obs.). 

DQwter,  *  daughter.' 

Sloo^A  s?  *  miry  place.' 

€off,  •  cough.' 

Draft,  '  team  or  cart.' 

Enuff. 

(H)offle,  *  hough  of  a  horse.'   Dimin. 


N.E.  Zinct,f  Peacock,  1889. 

Aniff,  *  enough.' 

Biif,  *  b<.ugh.' 

Euif,  'enough.' 

SlufF,  *  skin  of  a  fruit.' 

Totf.  ♦toucrh.' 

Thrif   \  *  through ' ;    also   in    S.W. 

Thruf  j  Lines. 

Tiffen,  *  make  touch.' 

fi.W.  Lines.,  Cole.   IS86.  has  Daffy, 

*  doughy  '  ;      Suff.,    *  underground 

drain.' 
Awe,  *  to  owe.' 

Beu       I  *  bough '  ;     baek-open    cons. 
Bew^A  j      usually  heard  in  this  word. 
Bow,  *  to  bend.' 
Draw,  *  to  drain.' 
Haw,  *  fruit  of  hawthorn.' 
Hollow. 

Maw,  *to  mow.' 
Mow  (rh}Tnes  with  *now'),  *pile  of 

hay,  etc.,  in  a  bam.' 
Pleugh  \  gh    still    heard,    but 
Ploo       ]  disappearing. 

Kaw,  adj. 

Rough  =         ?  f in  sound). 
Soew  ?,  *  to  sow.* 
Souing  of  the  wind. 
Haugh  (sau),  *  goat  willow.' 
Tallow. 


Skropth.,  Jaekmm,  1879. 

Hathorn,  *  hawthorn.' 
Haw,  '  fruit  of  same.' 
Lawter,  *  complement  of  eggs  fi 
sitting  hen.' 

Zeieet,,  Evant,  1881. 
Haw,  in  place-names. 

Enew,  'enough.' 

Soof  I  *  *  covered  drain.' 


W.  Worc9,,  Chamberlain,  1882. 
Ah-thom,  'hawthorn.' 

Plow. 

Suff,  *  a  drain.' 


8,E.  Worea.y  SaUiburg,  1893. 

Burru,  *  sheltered  place '  (also  in  Dpi 
on-Severn,  Lawson,  1884). 

Euow. 

Mow,  '  part  of  bam  filled  with  str« 

Loff,  *  laugh.' 

Kuff,  *  hilly  ground  with  trees  gra'' 
on  it.' 

S  iw,  '  the  tool.' 

Throw  (rhjrmcs  with  cow),  '  throus 


Warwcsh.,  NorthalL,  1896. 

Anew,  *  enough.' 

Kough  (ruff). 

Suff,  *  mouth  of  drain  -with  grating 

Truff  \  ,     .        u  » 
Tro     )    a  trough.' 


Korthamptomh.y  Baker,  1854. 
Cuff,  *  cough.' 

Suffing 


?»^i"e  (of wind. 


GloB.y  Boberlson,  1890. 

Burrow,  *  shelter  or  lee  side.* 

Droo,  *  through.* 

Ebows,  *  shoulder- joints  of  cattle.' 

Fallow. 

Slough,  *  part  of  quick  of  a  cow's  h< 

Trough  ( =  trow)  for  drinking. 
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Oxf.,  Parker,  1870-81. 

Pmwt,*  fought.* 
Fhowin,  *  ploughing.* 

Berks,,  Low$ley,  1888. 

Htw,  'dwelling  enclosed  hy  woods.* 
2ai,  *  a  saw.* 

W,  Somere.,  JSlwarthy,  1886. 

B«row-|rig,  *  gelt  pig.' 

Bow  (buw),  *  A  twig.* 

Bow  fbuw),  *  to  bend.'     . 

Bough  (doa). 

to  Draw. 

Onft,  *  bar  to  which  plough-hones  are 

attached.* 
Dioi^h  (drue)  *  through.* 
Brow  (Draw),  'to  dry.* 
ftww,  'enough.' 
Ijni^  (laa-ofi. 
Haw:   mouth  in   men,   stomach    in 

cattle. 
How(maew),  *rick.* 
Jojhtaau.t  or  au.f. 
Jw^  ft»Uiew). 
wjightlfniut),  *  reached.* 
w. 

^»   *  row  or  ridge  of  grass  made 
in  Bcythiog.* 

*<«»gh*(hruuf). 

^f^  (raw,  *  to  roughen  cloth.' 

^e,  *  to  sigh.* 

Jj«wy,  « to  thaw.* 

^off, 'though.* 


Dortft,  Barnes,  1886. 

"^^   J  a   sob,   catch    the    breath    in 
■dghing.* 

^^^iti,,  Dartnell  and  Goddard,  1893. 

^'^'w,  *  a  squirrePs  nest.' 
^^^wn,  *  la^  drain.' 

M.o^,  •ptrt  of  bam  for  heaping  up 

coin.' 
Kota^As-/? 

Spawe,  'splinter  of  stone.' 


Surrey,  Zeveson-Gower,  1896. 
Farrow,  *  litter  of  pigs.* 

Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Braaft,    'bar   on   plough    to   which 

traces  are  fixed.' 
Bwarfs-money,  'ancient  coins.* 
Huffed,  p.p.  (also  'very  great*). 
to  Huff  (spelt  hough),  '  to  hough.* 
Buff,  *  any  rough  place.* 
Thoft,  •  thought.* 
Draw-welli 
Draw-hook. 
Enow. 

Flaw,  'to  flay,  strip  off  bark.* 
Haw,  *  small '  ? 
Raw. 

JT.  Com.,  CmtHney,  1880. 

?  Belve,  *  to  bellow.* 
Laff,  '  laugh.' 

Budget  of  C.  Poetns. 

Broft,  'brought,'  45. 
Thoft,  *  thought,*  16. 

E.  Comw.,  Couehy  1880. 

Maa,  *  maw.* 
Row,  *  rough. 
«iff,  *  to  sigh.* 

Hants.,  Cope,  1883. 

Huf,  '  to  breathe  hard.* 

Mow  (m(iw),  *  stack  in  a  bam.' 

Rowen  )  *  winter  grass  * ;    cf .    luffen, 

Rowet  j      other  dialects. 

Trow  (Ixoa),  *  a  trough.* 


/.  of  JT. 


Maa,  '  maw.* 


Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Flaw,  *  to  flag,  to  strip  bark.' 
Haffar,  'heifer.* 
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VI 11. 


Non-initial  O.E.  -j  and  -A  fronted  and  lost  or  «■  -y. 


Northumb.,  ffealop,  1893-94. 

Ee,  *  eye.* 

Flee,  « to  fly.* 

Flee,  *aflv.* 

Feid,  •feua*(O.K.  fieh>e). 

Wully,  'willow.' 

Cumberland,  Dickimon,  1859. 

Ee,  *eye.' 
Een,  *  eyes.' 
Hee,  *  high.' 
Ley,  <  arable  land.' 
Lee,  *to  tell  lies.' 

Ig}.  a  ladder.' 

Swally,  *  to  swallow.* 
Willy,  *  willow.' 

SwaledaU  [N.  Forks),  Harland,  1873. 

Ee,  *  eye. ' 
Felly. 
Lee,  *  a  lie.* 

Whitby  {N.E.  Torka.),  Robinsoti,  1876. 
Eee     )  *  eye.' 


Eyen  >    i 


Flee,  'aflv,  toflv.' 
Stee,  *  small  ladder.* 

Windhill  (i^.  Central  Yorks.),  Wright, 
1892. 

The  transcription  is  that  of  Prof.  Wright. 

Drai,  *  dn*.' 
DrI,  *  dreary. ' 
Ei,  'hi<,^h.'' 
FIT,  '  a  flv,  to  fly.' 
Led,  '  lay.' 
Nei,  *  to  nei*i:li.' 
Sti,  *  ladder.' 


Htiddertfield{W.Trkt,),  JStuther,  1881 

Ee,  *eye.' 
Fain,  *glad.* 
Stee,  'a  ladder.' 


ShefUld  {8.  W.  Trks.),  Addy,  1888-9( 

Flee,  'a  fly.' 
Lee,  '  a  falsehood.* 


S.  Cheth,,  Darlington,  1887. 

Fley,  *  flay.* 

Fly. 

(H)igh. 

Lee,  vb.  act.,  May  down.' 

Swey,  *  to  swing. 


Lanes,  y  Nodal  and  Milner,  1875. 

Ee-bree,  *  eyebrow.' 

Ley,  *  pasture  or  grass  land. ' 

Stee,  *  a  ladder.* 


N.E,  Zincs.,  Peacock,  1889. 

BeUy. 

Dee,  *to  die.' 

Dr>',  *  thirsty.' 

Eye. 

Flee,  '  a  flv.' 

Lay,  *  to  lie.' 

Lee,  sb.  and  vb.,  *  lie.' 

Ley,  *  unenclosed  grass  land.' 

Stays,  *  stairs.' 

Stee,  *  ladder.' 

Thee,  Ubijifh.' 

"Wee,  *  to  weigh.' 


S.W.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 
Dree,  *  wearisome,  long-continued.' 
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Upton^on^ Severn    {Woret.),    Zawton, 

1884. 

£T€y  '  to  glance  at.' 
lie  in,  *■  to  cost*:   ** that  will  lie  yoa 
in  a  matter  of  16<.,"  etc. 

JT,  JFinrcg.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 
Sallies,  *  willows.' 

S.E.   Wares,,  SdUebury,  1893. 

BeUy-foll. 
Dry^  *  thirsty.' 
Farry ,  *  to  farrow.' 
Sallies,  'wiUows.' 


Warwcth.,  Xorthall.y  1896. 

j^J  I  *  land  laid  down  for  pasture.' 

Pijif-ste,  -sty. 
Sighessai. 
Sty,  *  a  pimple.' 

Olot.,  Rohertton,  1890. 

Eye,  *to  glance.' 

Layers,  pieces  of  wood  cut  and  laid  in 

a  hedge  when  *  laying '  it. 
Lav,  *  pasture.' 


IX. 


Final  -^,  voiced. 


Iforthumb.,  Hetlop,  1893-4. 

A^,  *  to  hack,  cut  in  pieces.' 

Flag,  *  flake  of  sandstone,  also  a  snow- 
flake.' 

Ligly,  'Ukely.' 

Nog,  *knob,'  etc.,  like  the  stump  of 
a  branch. 

Pag,  ^to  pack  tightly,  to  stop  up, 
choke.* 

Iceshoggle  (O.E.  ^ycel). 

Cumberland,  Diekinton,  1859. 

Hog,  •  to  pull.' 
Sag,  *  chop  with  an  axe.' 
fioggaback,  *  climbing  vetch.' 
-Nc^,     *  block    of    wood  * ;    cf.    nick, 
niteh,  etc. 

WindhiU  (X  Central  Torka,),  Wright, 

1892. 

Slegs,  'blackberries.' 

JThUhy  {N,E,  York$.),  Robinam,  1876. 
Flags,  *  flakes.' 

^udder»/ield{W.Torke.),£aather,lSS\. 

Blags,  *  black  berries.' 
AViggen,  *  mountain  ash.'  Cf.  Wicken, 
Llincs.,  etc. 


Zanee.,  Nodal  and  Milner,  1875. 
Snig,  *  to  snatch '  (cf .  Snack,  etc.)  f 

S.  Cheth,,  Darlington,  1887. 
Plug,  '  to  pluck  the  hair.* 

Derby  ah.,  Pegge—Skeat,  1896. 
Wiggin,  *  mountain^ash.' 

N.E.  Liuc9,y  Peacock,  1889. 

Staggarth  =  *  stackyard.' 
Niggle,  *  to  hack,  notch.* 

Shropsh.y  Jackson,  1879. 

Plug  =  *  to  pluck,  pull.* 
Smeg,  *  a  bit,'  cf.  '  smack '  P 
Rig,  '  to  rick  the  back,'  etc. 

Leicea.,  Evana,  1881. 

Iggle  =  *  icicle.' 
Pigglc,  *  to  pick.' 

Snags = snacks,  which  also  occurs. 

Rutland,  Wordsworth,  1891. 
Piggle,  *  to  pick '  (frequentative  form). 
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Upttrn'Oti' Severn^  Worca,,  Zawson, 
1884. 

Big,  *  to  sprain,  rick '  (used  chieflv  of 
the  back,  and  perhaps  inflacnced  by 
substantiye). 

Gloi.y  Robertson^  1890. 

Dog,  '  the  dock.' 

^  Nogs,  '  handles  of  a  scythe  pole.' 

8ug,  *to  soak.' 

Soggy,  *soaky.' 

Bei'ks,,  Lowtley^  1888. 
•^??»  *  io  cut  unskilfully.' 


Eanta.,  Ckpe,  1883. 

^^f  *  to  hack.' 

W.  Somen,  y  Elworthy,  1886. 

Hug,  'to  itch ' sxiccan.      Cf.  Hetk^ 

*  the  itch,'  in  Whitby  Dial.  (O.E. 

jici^a). 
Lig,   'like'   (in   rapid   speech   wfae& 

followed  by  a  vowel). 
Nog,  *•  log,  block.'    Cf.  nitch  in 

(ual.  and  in  Wilts. 
Fog, '  thrust,  poke  with  fist.' 


:f:-n 
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^  propoBed  Explanatton  of  many  apparent  AnomaliM  in  tk$ 
Development  of  O.E,  -c,  -c3,  -3,  and  -h, 

I  now  propose  to  deal,  as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  thorough- 
ness,  with  the  above  four  classes  of  words.  We  may  take  as  t3rpes 
of  the  forms  under  discussion  Mod.  Eng.  seek,  think ;  O.E.  secean, 
^ynoean ;  Eng.  Dial,  brig,  segg ;  O.E.  brycj,  secx  ;  Eng.  Dial. 
hag,  to  lig ;  O.E.  ha^u,  a  haw ;  lic7an,  3rd  sing,  liz]?,  from  which 
the  standard  Eng.  verb  '  to  lie '  has  been  formed,  and  also  the  above 
*  irregular '  form.  Of  difficult  -A  words,  Eng.  hock  (hough),  elk ; 
O.E.  hoh,  eolh  are  examples. 

We  have  to  explain  how  6  and  cz  have  become  unfronted,  and 
how  'Z  and  -h  have  been  stopped,  instead  of  becoming  -«?,  -/  if 
back,  being  opened  to  a  front  vowel  if  front,  or  being  lost  altogether 
after  /. 

The  explanation  which  I  desire  to  offer  of  these  two  groups  of 
phenomena  may  be  diagrammatically  stated  as  follows : — 

O.E.  6  +/,  *,  ]?,  tt7,  /,  etc.  •=  k. 
O.E.  cz  +/,  »,  J^,  to,  I,  etc.  =  kf  g, 
O.E.  2  +/,  *,  \,  Wf  ly  etc.  =  k,  g, 
O.E.  h  +fy  8f  J?,  tPj  I,  etc.  =  k. 

That  is  to  say,  that  before  an  Open  Consonant  O.E.  c  and  ez  are 
unfronted,  and  that  in  the  same  position  O.E.  z  and  h  are  stopped. 
This  principle  applies  not  only  to  the  combinations  -A)?,  t)?,  etc.,  in 
the  middle  of  words,  but  also  to  the  same  combinations  occurring 
in  primitive  compounds  such  as  haexj^om,  standard  English  haw- 
thorn. Dial,  hagthorn.  See  also  my  article  '*  Apparent  Irregularities 
in  English  Guttural  Sounds  "  :  Notes  and  Queries,  January  14, 1899. 


Date  of  above  Changes. 

The  stopping  of  h  and  z  before  open  consonants  certainly  began 
in  O.E.  There  were  apparently  two  periods  of  stopping,  the  first 
in  which  Germ,  hs  became  x  =  ks  (see  remarks  ante  on  O.E.  x)  and 
a  later  period  which  followed  the  apocopation  of  the  vowel  in 
W.8.  siext  (vb.),  nexte,  etc.     To  this  later  period  belongs  also 
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-probably  the  unfrontmg  of  O.E.  c  and  hz  before  J,  «,  etc.  At  any 
rate  the  whole  process  is  apparently  complete  by  the  early  M.E. 
period,  and  we  find  thenceforth  only  fossilized  remains  of  the 
process  itself,  although  the  effects  produced  by  it  are  numerous  and 
widespread. 

Analogous  to  the  first  process  which  stopped  h  before  «,  is  the 
stopping  oi  f  to  p  before  -*,  in  O.E.  weeps  from  earlier  w»&. 
Forms  like  awec^==awih]7,  ^Ifric,  Cambridge  MS.,  First  Sermon, 
p.  8,  ed.  Thorpe ;  where  MS.  Reg.  has  aweh^,  (Dr.  Sweet  called 
my  attention  to  this  form),  and  adryc^,  Cockayne's  Leechdoms, 
Tol.  iii,  p.  190  «  adryz)?  show  that  z  also  underwent  this  change  in 
the  O.E.  period.  It  must  be  noted  that  z  before  a  voiceless  open 
consonant  was  unvoiced  as  well  as  stopped,  the  former  process 
being  the  earlier. 

It  is,  however,  in  M.E.  that  we  find  the  best  graphic  evidence  of 
these  unf renting  and  stopping  processes.  Both  Sweet,  H.E.S., 
^741,  and,  following  him,  Kluge,  Grundr.,  p.  839,  have  called 
attention  to  the  forms  sek]?,  tek]?,  etc.,  in  M.E.,  and  explained 
seek,  etc.,  as  formed  by  analogy  from  them.  The  unfronting 
process  is  attributed  by  both  Sweet  and  Kluge  to  a  following 
<!onsonant.  In  this  explanation,  however,  the  real  point  is  missed, 
as  we  shall  see:  O.K.  c  is  unf routed  only  before  Open  Consonants, 
but  becomes  -ch  quite  regularly  before  stops. 

Again,  on  p.  848  of  Grundr.,  Kluge  says :  **  Beachtenswert  ist 
nordl.  hekfer  fiir  haifare,  ao.  heahfore,  wozu  voreinzelt  wrik)?,  lik^ 
fiir  wrihj?,  lib]?."  Of  these  forms,  however,  no  explanation  is 
given  at  all,  and  neither  here  nor  on  p.  839  is  there  any  hint 
as  to  which  texts  the  forms  occur  in.  Hekfer,  we  may  here 
remark,  is  certainly  not  a  Northern  form,  as  far  as  the  testimony 
of  the  modem  dialects  goes.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  forms  so 
far  as  I  have  found  them. 

Hali  Meidenhed,  W.  Midi.,  1225,  has  zec^e,  sb.,  9.  On  the  other 
hand  this  text  has  also  h  unstopped  in  buhsom,  3,  hehschip,  5, 
Sih^e,  45,  sight.  The  only  other  Midland  texts  in  which  they 
occur  are  Promptorium,  which  has  hekfore,  thakstare,  ?yk]?e 
(pruritus) ;  and  Wills  and  Inventories,  which  has  heckforde  in 
the  Will  of  Kichard  Kanan  of  Isham,  1570. 

Ancren  Riwle,  Dorset,  1225,  has  heixte,  hexte,  highest. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  Dorset,  1240-50,  has  recj?,  491  (otherwise 
recche) ;  me  ]7inc]7,  passim;  ]7ink]7,  1694;  flijst,  405,  which 
rhymes  to  niswicst  in  the  following  line,  and  therefore  =>  *flikst. 
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St.  Juliana  (metrical),  Glos.,  1 300,  hext,  highest,  1 3. 
Soit,  of  Gloucester,  1300  :    adrenct)?e,   hecst,   hext ;    isuc)?  « 
•eeth ;  Bee)?,  seeketh,  slex]?,  3rd  pi.  ;    suest,   sue]?,    suxt,   seest ; 
^c]?,  ^inky,  }^S}  i  of]?inc)?,  ofj^ink]?. 

P.  Plowman,    1362-93:    lickth,    3rd    sing.;    J^u    lixt,     'thou 

tdllest  lies ' ;  lik]?,  'tells  lies.'     Kentish  Gospels,  1150:   8ec.<t  J^u, 

lok.  ir,  27;  for-scrinc^,  Mk.  ix,  18.     MS.  Vespas,  A.  22,  Kent. 

1200:     seseo^e    (sb.),    *  sight'   p.  239,   Morris'   ed.     Vices  and 

Virtues,  Kent,  1200 :  me|?inc)?,  47.  3  and  47.  20 ;  xesikst,  *  seest,' 

49.  22;    isikf  'sees,'  49.  23;    isec)?,  87.  17;    bejTcncst,  wercst, 

65.  7;    besek),  81.   18  ;    2esik>,    139.   11  ;    be>einc^,   133.  17. 

JViU.  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1308:    >enkj?.     Ayenhite,  Kent,  1340: 

aqaenc]?,  207,  and  kuenc)?,    62 ;    tek)?   occurs  constantly,   p.  57, 

«tc. ;    wrik),  128;    zek>,  'seeks,'  159.  116,  241  ;   awrec>,  115.  2; 

yzicj?,  'sees,'  143;    zik]?,    'sight,'    123;    >inj:>    and   >ine>,   164; 

adrajnk]?  Yemgy,  18;  )?engst,  214.     Ziheaus  JDesconuSy  Kent,  1350  : 

«chinc>,  939. 

The  chief  examples  in  the  Modem  dialects  of  old  compounds 
m  'Which  the  process  occurred  are :  hagthom  in  W.  Somerset 
^nd  Devon ;  hagworm  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire ;  heckth 
or  eckth  =  '  height '  in  Oxfordshire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
Wilts,  and  Hants ;  heckfer  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hunts ; 
^gater,  *  liar '  in  Oxfordshire. 

In  Standard  English  e^  is  unfronted  before  -w  in  mugwort, 
^it  must  also  be  said  that  this  word  also  exists  in  Northern 
^alects,  and  Scotch  has  muggart),  and  fi;  before  ]?  in  '  length '  and 
*  strength '  ■■  ♦stronji^u,  *lon3i^u. 

^e  have  seen  that  -Zs  was  sometimes  written,  even  when  it 
"'^aa  clearly  pronounced  -ks  (above,  Owl  and  Nightingale) ;  it  is 
^erefore  probable  that  in  those  dialects  where  we  find  evidence 
^f  the  change  at  all,  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  ks  XJ?,  etc., 
<>n.  all  occasions,  even  when  -j«,  -x^,  //«,  etc.,  are  written. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  -nch  words  from  St.  Katherine,  and 

St.  Juliana  (Prose),  will  show  that  before  a  stop,  c  became  ch, 

Saving  forms  like  cwenchte,  blench te,  schronchten,  etc.     We  have 

*l»o  Been  that  the  tendency  was  rather  to  open  a  front  stop  before 

*     second   stop,    giving  such   forms   as   pright,   pight,  etc.,  from 

pricchcn  and  *picchen. 

^rom  the  evidence  of  the  M.E.  texts,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 

^iesses  we  have  been   describing   were    essentially   cbaracteristic 

^^  the  W.8.  and  Kentish  dialects.     There  is  very  little  evidence 
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thut  the  stopping  and  unfronting  principle  obtained,  evei 
Midland  dialects.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
has  enrng-ell  and  not  enngell,  which  Mr.  Napier  has  expL 
as  due  to  the  oblique  cases,  engle,  etc.,  and  ennolissh,  leni 
also  owe  their  -a  to  the  following  open  consonant.  Again 
have  hekfore  and  3ykJ?o  in  Promptorium.  In  West  Mid 
Hali  Meidenhed  has  sec^e,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  prio 
was  once  active  also  in  the  Lower  Midland  dialects ;  on  the  < 
hand,  these  forms  may  have  spread  thither  from  the  South, 
for  the  North,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tendenc} 
not  exist  there  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  combinatic 
produced  by  vowel  syncope  was  simplified  to  «  in  Anglian,  th 
retained  in  W.  Saxon  and  Kentish  (H.E.S.,  §  604),  in  v 
dialects,  as  we  have  seen,  it  later  on  became  -ksj  x.  An  intcre 
point  is  raised  as  to  whether  even  the  Germ,  combinatioi 
became  -ks  universally  in  all  Northern  dialects,  for  in  the  Hud 
field  dialect  such  forms  as  ouse «  ox,  saycece  =>  six  have 
recently  become  extinct,  while  aise  » axe  still  survives. 
Easther's  Dialect  of  Almondsbury  and  Huddersfield,  E.D.S.,  1 
It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that  Sir  Gawaii 
Northern  text,  1366,  has  the  form  Haj-thome,  with  j  the 
consonant,  instead  of  j  the  stop.     (See  Word-List  ante.) 

But  a  principle  which  holds  for  the  middle  of  words,  an 
primitive  compounds,  may  without  undue  rashness  be  assi 
also  for  the  sentence  or  breath-group.  (Cf.  H.E.S.,  §§  39  ant 
and  Siever's  Phonetik,  §§  573-590.)  If  people  made  secst 
sekst,  they  would  also  make  ic  saejde  into  ik  s8B3de.  That 
a  system  of  Satz-plionetik  really  did  obtain  is  almost  impof 
to  prove,  because  in  O.E.,  when  the  principle  was  a  living 
the  orthography  did  not  consistently  distinguish  between  6  ai 
etc. ;  while  by  the  M.E.  period,  when  graphical  distinctioi 
sounds  were  more  definite,  the  principle  had  ceased  to  be  a< 
Hoping  to  find  some  indications  that  such  a  system  of  sen 
sandhi  had  once  existed,  I  carefully  counted  all  examples, 
of  to  and  ich^  in  MS.  Hatton  38,  and  in  the  printed  editi 
Vices  and  Virtues,  to  see  whether  the  forms  were  used  accc 
to  any  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  normal  form  fo 
dialect  of  the  Hatton  Gospels  was  ich,  therefore  it  is  ic  ' 
has  to  bo  explained.  It  may  be  said  that  this  spelling  i 
to  the  earlier  original  upon  which  this  copy  of  the  Gosp 
based,   and  this  may  be  the   case  to  a  great  extent;  still, 
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a  carious  fact  that  of  108  examples  of  this  form  which  I  counted, 
63  occur  hefore  open  consonants,  only  20  before  stops,  and  25  before 
rowels  and  h.  For  ich  there  seems  to  be  no  rule,  this  being 
eridently  the  normal  form,  and  it  is  used  iudifferently  before 
gtopi,  open  consonants,  and  vowels.  The  results  from  Vices  and 
Virtues  were  practically  the  same.  leh  seems  to  be  used 
iBduciiminately,  but  io  occurs  chiefly  before  open  consonants. 
I  gire  these  facts  for  what  they  are  worth,  without  attaching  any 
Tcry  great  importance  to  them ;  they  may  not  absolutely  prove,  but 
in  any  case  they  rather  confirm  than  contradict,  the  theory  that 
doublets  could  be  produced  in  the  sentence  itself  by  the  influence 
of  initial  sounds  upon  the  final  consonant  of  preceding  words.  In 
the  face  of  the  curious  mixture  of  back  and  front  forms  in  all 
diilecte,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
viil  be  one  which  will  account  for  double  forms  of  each  word, 
one  form  with  -k  or  -y,  another  with  -6  or  -6%.  My  theory,  even 
if  it  be  only  admitted  for  single  words  and  primitive  compounds, 
will  do  this  for  a  great  many  words,  as  far  as  the  Southern  dialects 
nre  concerned,  and  may  perhaps  also  be  extended  to  the  South 
Midland.  In  some  cases  a  -k  or  -g  may  be  developed  in  compounds, 
«nd  survive  in  the  simple  form.  But  with  regard  to  lig,  thack, 
hri<;,  etc.,  in  the  North,  a  strange  dilemma  arises. 

The  theory  of  Scandinavian  origin  may  explain  some  of  tliese 
forms,  but  cannot  explain  them  all ;  in  fact,  if  it  were  assumed  for 
•U  'irregular  *  words,  there  need  be  no  further  discussion.  Kluge*& 
^wthat  the  -k  and  -g  forms  are  due  to  a  regular  unfronting  in  the 
^orth  of  O.E.  e  and  c'z  (by  a  process,  by  the  way,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  stated),  is  hardly  supported  by  much  evidence.  The 
•xutence  of  so  many  -ch  and  -dge  words  at  all  in  the  North  would 
0^  to  be  explained  in  this  case.  Besides,  we  have  shown  in  the 
^ord-lists  that  many  -k  and  -g  words  are  not  typically  Northern, 
hut  occur  also  in  the  South.  And  yet  we  cannot  regard  tliese 
wrms  as  produced  independently  in  the  North  by  the  same  process 
which  wo  have  seen  could,  and  did,  produce  them  in  the  South. 
There  is  nothing  left,  therefore,  but  to  suppose  that  the 
anomalous'  forms  were  produced  in  the  South,  under  the 
Auditions  already  stated,  and  that  they  slowly  spread  to  the 
Northern  dialects,  where  they  eventually  became  the  chief  forms, 
^ne  fronted  varieties  being  eliminated.  I  can  but  admit  that  this 
*^DQ8  improbable  at  first  sight,  for  it  will  bo  said  that  such 
wholesale  borrowing  cannot  be  accounted  for.     But,  after  all,  the 
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old  theory  which  assumed  that  all  the  fronted  forms  in  the  Nort 
were  borrowed  from  the  South,  and  that  all  the  -k  and  -y  forms  i 
Southern  dialects  were  borrowed  from  the  North,  is  in  reality  qui 
as  improbable ;  in  fact,  such  a  theory  is  disproved,  I  think,  by  ti 
eAddence  I  have  already  adduced  of  the  existence  of  back  and  froi 
forms  side  by  side  in  the  same  dialects,  both  North  and  South. 

Again,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  forms  prodnci 
in  the  South  and  South  Midlands  should  go  northwards — in  tl 
West  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  the  East  from  Norfolk  ai 
Lincolnshire.  Then,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  the  South  g 
rid  of  most  of  these  forms,  in  answer  to  which  I  again  appe 
to  the  word-lists,  to  show  rather  how  many  of  them  were  kept, 
is  admitted  that  even  if  we  take  all  these  arguments  into  oo 
sideration,  this  theory  of  extensive  borrowings  from  the  Soa 
is  unsatisfactory ;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  its  defecr* 
it  seems  to  me  to  present  fewer  difficulties  than  any  view  hithei 
advanced.  This  theory  may  be  improbable,  but  the  others  a 
manifestly  impossible. 

We  have  certain  phenomena,  commoner  in  some  dialects,  it 
true,  than  in  others,  but  still  existing  in  all.  I  have  endeavour 
to  show  that  these  phenomena  were  originally  produced  by  facte 
(word  and  sentence  sandhi)  which  it  is  not  disputed  have  produc 
sound-changes  in  other  cases;  I  have  attempted  to  explain  t 
wide  distribution  of  the  phenomena  so  produced  by  the  sim^ 
process  of  borrowing  from  one  dialect  into  another,  a  princi| 
which  is  certainly  not  a  new  one.  The  question  of  why  t 
Southern  dialects  should  have  (on  the  whole)  preferred  the  -^ 
and  -ch  forms,  and  why  the  Northern  dialects  should  (on  t. 
whole)  have  eliminated  them,  and  preferred  the  -y  and  -k  fori: 
belongs  to  a  different  order  of  curious  inquiry. 


Notes  on  some  Bouhtful  or  Difficult  Words. 

Standard  Engl,  brittle.  I  identify  this  word  with  the  dialect 
brichel,  brickie,  bruckle,  etc.  M.E.  has  brucchcl  (in  HI 
Meidenhed  for  instance),  this  would  =  O.E.  brycel ;  brickie, 
the  other  hand,  would  =  O.E.  brycle,  etc.,  in  oblique  cases.  Ho 
doublets  as  mickle  and  muchel  are  also  to  be  explained  in  t- 
way.  In  O.E.  brycle,  etc.,  c  would  in  the  South  be  unfronl 
before   /,   but   in   the   North   Midland   and  North   would  remf 
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8  fraat-stop ;  the  difference  in  sound  between  this  and  the  point- 
teeth  consonant  is  not  great,  and  the  combination  -el  is  an  awkward 
one.  Or  brittle  may  have  been  derived  in  the  South  from  brycle 
(where  -el »  -kl)  by  the  not  uncommon  change  of  ^  to  ^.  (See 
M  of  examples  of  this  change.)  For  other  views  see  brittle  in 
K.E.D. 

Ih  Ug^  etc.  Piers  Plowman  has  lick]?,  lixt,  and  from  this  would 
be  derived  stem  lie-.  This  form  still  survives  in  West  Somerset 
(Elworthy),  lie-abed,  <a  sluggard.'  Cursor  Mundi  also  has 
libnd  by  the  side  of  ligand  =  *  lying.*  But  in  West  Somerset  there 
aw  leveral  examples  of  -it  becoming  -^,  cf .  hug,  *  to  itch,'  stem  ik- 
(ik)e,  etc.);  pog^  'to  poke'  (which  shows  that  the  change  is 
V.E.  at  all  events)  ;  lig  =s  <  like ' ;  nog  ==  '  log  of  wood/  cf .  nitch. 
Thus  lik'  would  quite  naturally  become  lig  in  the  Southern 
dislects,  and  this  explanation  accounts  for  lig,  and  rather  tends 
to  show  that  it  is  not  *  Northern '  in  origin.  For  other  examples 
of  'h  becoming  -y,  see  list :  **  Voicing  of  final  -X\" 

£lk,  Mr.  Bradley  will  not  have  it  that  this  word  is  historically 
connected  with  O.E.  ^olh,  but  says  that  it  must  be  borrowed  from 
ii>me  Continental  form  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (see  Elk  in 
^•B.D.).  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Co.  Down  a  seal  is  called  a  selk, 
O-E.  seolh.  This  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  at  Kilkeel, 
^here  I  heard  it  often,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sounds. 
(Hie  k  is  the  front  variety  of  the  back  stop,  nnd  the  I  is  also 
pf^xiounced  clear,  with  arched  tongue  as  in  French.) 

In  the  glossary  for  Down  and  Antrim  (E.D.S.,  Patterson,  1880), 

«*d  word  is  written  '  selch.'     I  would  suggest  that  both  of  these 

^o»ds  represent  the  O.E.  forms,  and  that  the  k  in  both  cases  arose 

^'^^^cre  an  open  consonant,  either  in  a  compound,  or  in  the  sentence. 

■*^^e  O.E.  form  eolhx  secj  (Hickes,  Thes.,  p.  135)  does  not  inspire 

^^xifidence,    especially  as   the   MS.    (Cott.,    Otho,    B.   x)  is  lost 

(*^«  Kemble,  Archaeologia,  p.  339).     In  the  Bibl.  d.  A.-S.  Poesie 

(Q-rein  Wiilcker,   1881,  Bd.   i,   p.   334)  the   llunic   poera  is  re- 

P^^nted  and  the  form  discussed.     Wiilcker  prints  eolh  sec?  simply, 

**^^  says  that  the  x  was  probably  added  by  Hickes  himself,  and 

*•«  nothing  to  do  with  eolh. 

Be  regards  it  as  rather  an  explanatary  note  on  the  value  of  the 

''^ne  Y  .     On  the  other  hand,  this  plausible  explanation  is  rather 

^poel  by  the  fact  that  eolx  sege  occurs  in  a  glossary  of  the  tenth  'or 

feleventh  century  ( Wright- Wulcker,  p.  271,  21).     Therefore  I  think 

^©  may  regard  the  x  as  genuine.     I  should  explain  this  as  =  ks, 
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and  should  prefer  to  regard  the  form  as  a  nominative.  In  this  case 
the  s  of  segc  is  a  redundancy.  In  the  same  way  selk  may  be  doe 
to  such  an  old  compound  as  seolhwaed,  where  h  +  w  would  «  hu^, 
I  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  selk  and  elk  cannot  be  explained 
in  any  other  way  than  above,  but  up  to  the  present  none  has  been 
suggested  which  would  account  for  the  k.  My  explanation,  at  any 
rate,  does  this.  I  am  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  reserve  antil 
another  occasion,  publishing  some  remarks  I  have  put  toother  on 
several  other  difficult  woi-ds. 
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IjISTS   SHOWniQ   DiSTBIBUTION  OF   SiXTY-THEEE   W0KD8   IN   THE 

MoDEBN  Dialects. 


BricUe  \ 

Brackle  (  ,1-^,    , 
Brockle       •"*"'• 
Bnickly  / 


Xortlmmb.,  Lanes.,  N.E.  Lines., 
Shropsb.,  £.  Angl.,  Suff.,  Worcs., 
^orthamptonsh.,  Beds.,  Somers., 
Berks. y  Kent,  Dorset,  Hants.,  I  of  W. 

Dike. 

Xorthnmb.,  Cnmb. ,  Darh. ,  Derbysh., 
N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices., 
Batl.,  £.  AngL 

Hackle ; 
Mlckle  / 

Xortbnmb.,  Cnmb.,  Dnrb.,  Lanes., 
ITilts.,  Berks. 

Cleek  1 

Click  I '  to  clntcb,  snatch.' 

Clock,  etc.  * 


Norihiimb.,  Cnmb.,  Dorh.,  Lanes., 
N.£.  lines.,  S.W.  lines. 

fM'sneh.' 
See) 


Xorthamb.,  Cnmb.,  N.  Trks.,  N.E. 
Trks.,  W.  Yrks. 

Cleek  \* clutch*    or    'brood*    of 
Clock )     chickens. 


Xortbimib.,  N.E.  Lines. 


?;i^^^h  flitch.' 

Flick  ) 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Durh., 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines., 
Leices.,  E.  Angl.,  Suff.,  Northampt., 
Somen.,  Wilts.,  Hants.,  I.  of  W. 

Smack,  'taste.' 


Xorthnmb.,  Derbysh.,  Glouces. 

^^^^1' ditch.' 
Deek) 


E.  Angl.,  N.E.    Lines.,   Somers., 
Surrey,  Kent,  Hants.,  Sussex. 

Pik,  *  pitch,  tar.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Derbysh.,  N.E. 
Lines  ,  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices. 


Snack,  'hasty  meal,  share,'  etc. 


Cumb.,     Durh.,     Derbysh.,    N.E. 
Lines.,  Herefordsh.,  Somers.,  Berks. 


Keek  =  *  smoke,'  sb.  and  vb. 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Durh., 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  Rutl.,  Suff., 
Northampt.,  Surrey. 


Keek 
Keik 


I' 


to  reach.' 


Windhill  (S.  Yrks.). 
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Steek,  <  a  stitch.' 
Stik. 


Norihumb. 


Beseek. 


Northumb. 


Streek  )  ,  ^  stretch,  a  stretch.' 
Straik  ) 

Northumb.,  Cumb.,  N.  Yrks.,  Mid. 
Yrks.,  £.  Angl. 

Yeke  x 

Yeuk  '  '  to  itch.' 

Yuck) 

Ukey,  *  itching.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  N.E. 
Yrks.,  Mid.  Yrks.,  S.  Yrks.  (eek.  *  to 
itch'),  S.W.  Lines.  (Somers.  has  hug 
*to  itch,'  which =*«*;  see  remarks 
above  on  Toicing  of  final  k.) 


'^^^  ]  ♦  thatch,  to  thatch.' 
Theak  i 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Yrks.  generally, 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines., 
Leices.,  Rutl.,  E.  Angl .  W.  Worcs., 
Warwcs.,  Northampt.,  Beds. 


Twike  ) 


Northumb.,  S.  Cheshire,  Shropsh., 
Leices. 


Birk. 

Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Lanes.,  Yrks. 
generally,  Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines., 
S.W.  Lines. 


Clink,  <  to  cUnch.' 
Clinker,  'clincher.' 

Northumb.,    Yorks.,     8.     Chesh.^ 
S.W.  Lines.,  Shropsh.,  E.  Angl. 

Eirk. 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Yrks.  generally, 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines. 

Kink,  'a  twist,'  etc. 


Cumb.,  Yrks.,  Chesh.,  N.E.  Lines , 
Leices.,  E.  Angl.,  W.  Somera.,  Kent, 
Sussex,  I.  of  W. 


^^^M' bench' 
Bink  i 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Yrks,^ 
Lanes.,  I.  of  Man,  StaiS.,  N.E.  Lincs.» 
Northampt. 

Belk,  *  belch.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  Yrks., 
Lanes.,  N.E.  Lines.,  W.  Somers.,. 
E.  Com.,  W.  Corn. 

Wink,  *  winch.' 


W.  Somers  ,  Dorset. 


Crink      \  *  small  apple,  an3rthing  very 
Criukets }      small.' 


Westm . ,  Chesh. ,  Warwcs. ,  Shropsh. , 

Glos. 


r^^  J.  J    x       \  *^  bfood  of  chickcns.' 
Clutch,  etc.    ) 


Northum.,  Durh.,  Lanes.,  X.  Yorks., 
N.E.  Yorks.,  Mid.  Yorks.,  S.W. 
Lines.,  E.  Angl.,  Suff.,  Herefordsb.^ 

Sussex. 
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Keach,  '  to  heave  np.' 


Korthamb.  only. 

But  KECK,  '  to  be  tick, '  in 
fierefordsh.,  Glos.,  Wilts. ;  Berks. 
(  s  to  make  choky  noise  in  throat) ; 
HanU.  =  'to  retch/  I.  of  W.  •  to 
choke/ 

Seech,  *  to  seek.' 


Lanes.,  Chesh. 

Does  not   appear  to  exist  in  any 
Southern  dialects. 

Nicher,  *to  neigh.' 


Norihnmb. 

Bat   nicker  in  Kent  and   Sussex, 
BQcker  in  Surrey. 

Reechy,  *  smoky,'  etc. 
Beech,  '  steam,'  etc. 


8.    Torks.,     Lanes.,     S.     Chesh., 
Shropsh.,  Warwcs. 

Smatch,  *  flavour.* 


Hid.  Yorks.,  S.  Torks.  (Lanes,  has 
imooch,  *a  kiss'),  S.  Chesh.,  Derby., 
Leices.,  Warwcs.,  Oxf.,  Hjints. 

Aitch,  *  ache.' 


Chesh.,  Shropsh. 


Pritch. 
Pritchel. 


Shropsh.,  E.  Angl.,  Worcs., 
Northarapt.,  Glos.,  Kent,  Dev.,  S.W. 
of  Ireland. 

Snatch,  *  hasty  meal,  small  piece,'  etc 


Leices.,  Glos.  (=  nnsty  flarour,  con- 
fused  with  smatch  F),  Berks. 

PhU.  Trans.  1898-9. 


Blatch  \    =  the  hiack  grease  in 
Bletch  )  wheels,  etc. 


Chesh.,    Shropsh.,    Staffs.,    Glos., 
Wilts.,  Dors  ,  Hants. 


Britchel   )  .,   ....    , 
Britcha    I    ''"'"*• 


Lanes.,  Yorks.,  S.  Chesh.,  Derbysh., 
Shropsh. 

Kench  =  kink,  *to  twist,  sprain,'  eic. 


Lanes.,  S.  Chesh.,  Shropsh.,  Staff''., 
Suff.,  Warwcs. 

Linch  =  '  link,'  a  field,  a  wooded 
bank,  etc. 


Glos.,  W.  Somers.,  Dors.,  Wilts., 
Berks.,  Kent. 


Warcb    l^b-'^d'b. 


Lanes.,  Chesh.,  Shropsh. 


Skinch  =  *  to  help  to,  to  stint.' 


Durh.  (=  *  shut  up  ! '),  N.E.  Lines., 
S.W.  Liucs.,  E.  Angl. 


Scrinch        ^  'a  morsel,  anything  very 
Crinchlings  /      small.' 


S.    Chesh.,    E.    Angl.,    Warwcs., 
Oxf. 


Brig,  '  bridcre.' 


•  I 


Xorthumb.,  Cumb.,  Yrks.  gpnerMJly. 
Lanes.  (North  and  Mid.),  Derhysh., 
N.E.  and  S.W.  Lines.,  J.eices.,  Kutl., 
E.  Angl.,  Northamptoush.,  Beds. 

17 
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Segg,  etc.,  'sedge.* 


Xorthumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  N.E. 
Lines.,  Shropsh.,  Leiccs ,  E  Angl., 
Suffolk,  Ilerefordsh.,  Worcs.,  Upton- 
oii- Severn  and  S.W.  Wores.,  Wttr«»c8., 
Northamptonsh  ,  Glouees. 

Hig,  etc.  =  O.E.  hyje. 


Northumb.,  Lanes.,  Yrks.  generally, 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  and  S.W.  Lines. 

Egg  =  edge,  *to  urge,  incite.' 


Cunib.,  Lanes.,  S.  Chesh.,  Shropsb., 
AVarwcs.,  Beds.,  Sussex. 

Migg,  *  midge.* 


Windbill. 


Lig,  'tell  lies,  a  lie.' 


Wftstra.,  W.  Yorks.,  S.  Chesb., 
Sliiopsb.,  Leict'S.,  AVarwo?.,  Nortb- 
:in)|>t()nhb.,  lieds.,  Oxfordsh.  (ligster, 
'liir',. 

Flig,  lleg,  etc.,  *  fiulge.' 


Nortbumb.,I)urh./'ht'.s]i.,l)i;rl)ys]i., 
N.K.  and  S.W.  Lines.,  Shropsb.. 
l-ficrs. ,  E.  Anffl.,  Warwca  ,  Ni)rth- 
ani])t()nnh.,  Beds.,  Oxld. 

Clnji:,  cli'*,',  cla«rgy,  etc.  =  *  to  stick, 
sticky'  ;  al&o  =  'htickv  nia.ss.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  Lanes., 
Yoiks.,  Chisli.,  S.W.  Lines.,  L^ices., 
K.  An*^!.,  AVarwcs.,  AV.  Somers., 
W.  C(»rn  (rlig,  vb.,  and  elipged). 

Wliiir,  '  whev.' 


Nortliunib  ,    S.    Clu-slj.,    Derl^vsh., 
S. \V .  Lines.,  Shropsh. ,  Xoi thuniptonsb. 


Rig  =  ridge,  '  b«ck.* 


Nortbnmb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  Luica.^ 
Yorks.,  Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  LeicM., 
liutl.,    E.    Angl.,    Northamptoiiah., 

Wilts.  (?). 

Lig,  '  to  He  down,  to  lay.' 


North umb.,  Cumb.,  N.  Yorks.,  Mid. 
Yorks.,  S.  Yorks.,  Lanc8.,  Derbph., 
N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines.,  Shropsb., 
Leiees.,  E.  Angl.,  Somen,  (lic-a-bed). 


Snig 
Snag 
Sneg 


'snail,  small  eel.* 


I^ncs.,  S.  Cbesh.,  Shropsh.,  Leioas., 
Wilts.,  E.  Com.,  Sussex. 

^^  }  'haw-berries,'  etc. 

Egg,  etc.  f 

Lanes.,    Derbj-sb.,    Wilts.,     Berks.  ' 
(li!i;^«>:a<),  W.  Com.  (aglet),  E.  Com. 
(I'^^lt't),  Jlanbt. 

(G)niig,  '  to  gnaw.' 


N.E.  aud  S.W.  Lines.,  Leicea. 


Sag,  *  to  saw.' 


Yorks. :  Huddersfield,  Windhill, 


Meg  )  . 
'^  ^  *  maw. 


Meg  ) 
Mo.r  f 


W.  Somers.  (mugget  =  outer  stomach 

of  rait'). 

Midge,  etc. 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Durh., 
E.  Yorks.  (Marshall),  Lanes.,  Chesb., 
Dcibvyh.,  Sussex,  etc. 
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Cle<Ige. 
Cledgy,  etc. 


Glos.,  Surrey,  Kent,  W.  Com.,  Derb. 
To  edge  on. 


Leicee.,  W.  Somen. 


Pledger,  *  fledgeling.' 


Xorthnmb. 


Bidj^e,  •  to  buy.' 


Occurs  only  in  Wexford  (Poole, 
1867).  This  is  a  very  unreliable 
glossary,  based  on  collections  made 
many  years  before.  Therefore  many 
words  were  already  obsolete  by  1867. 


The  follotcing  are  the  chief  anomalous  words  in  Standard  English 

in  k  and  g. 

"Words  with  k  where  we  should  expect  eh ;  k  formed  by  analogy. 


Ache. 

Cluck  (of  hens). 

Prick.  s1>.  and  vb. 

Reck,  Tb.,  *  to  care.' 

Keek,  sb.  and  vb. 

Seek. 

Shriek. 

Smack,  *  taste.' 

Snack,  sb. 

Stick,  vb. 

Tw»^k. 

Wake. 

Bifthop-rick. 


O.E.  I  =  ek.     Warlock. 

O.E.  ne,  re. 

I/mks  =  ' fields' :    cf.  linch  in   Glos., 

Somen.,  etc. 
Think,  vb. 
Work,  Tb. 


O.E.  A=A. 

Elk  (kind  of  deer). 

Fleck,  •  a  spot.' 

Ilock. 

Hickwall  ) 

Hickel       )  '^o«<Jp^cker. 


O.E.  J,  j,  and  cj  -r  / . 

Drag,  vb.  (Scandinavian?). 

Egg,  sb.  (Scandinavian  f). 

Mug  wort. 

Sag,  *  to  droop.' 

Slug. 

Twig. 


COREECTIONS    AlTD    ADDITIONS. 


I  ftm  iailebted  to  Professor  Napier  for  several  valo* 
eomctiotii  and  auggestiona  connected  with  my  poper,  and  I  t 
thia  opportunitj  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  liim  for  the  t 
and  trouble  he  has  hestownd  upon  my  work  while  ia  proof, 
the  subjoined  list  of  emendations  I  have  iidiled  (N.)  ufler  « 
mituu-k  whieli  Afr.  Xupier  BUggeated.  ^or  aH  othrr  allpa  or  an 
tiiTongboitt  the  woric  whioh  are  left  nnooirected,  t  alone 
teaponaible. 

JiUr,  1099.  H.  C.  W 

Pag*  137.  "ThBMfnmu  [in '««'<]  an  not  putiea]arlr«ari;,"  ate.  AdiaU 
nffocato,  ud  taweinte,  compcaait ;  oomr  in  a  ^am  of  alan 
esntnrr,  ihortlr  to  be  pubHthadbj  Mr.  N»|uk.    (H.) 

„    1S7.    Aftaiwordi"EathwellCraM,  dm.  SSO,"a(U  (T).     (D.) 

„    1S8  (bottom  of  pags).    "  ca  4/tm  appean  ai  era  " ;  Mad  '  •omatinaa.'  ( 

„  UO.  Domeada]'  ipeUiDg*  do  not  jiald  much  BTideaos  sob  way  01  tlM  oti 
a*  fh«7  M  tbon  of  totagn  icribai'    pi.) 

„    lil,  lina  IS.    For  weexM  read  eecean. 

„  141,  lina  SI.  The  ipelling  biaehop  is  noted  by  Bamaim  in  hb  ilimriilB 
on  tiie  Hattra  Qoapali.- 

„  142,  Una  14.  "  k  apparently  U  not  med  at  all."  Xhi*  i«  *B  enor.  ( 
k  a  lare  in  Teepaa,  A.  2-2,  bnt  oc«iu«  oeoanonal^,  ag.  in 
iFord  >kin|;'  epversltlrnes.  on  pp.  231,  233,  and  236,  etc.  (Uoi 
"O.E.  Humiliei,"  Ut  series). 

,,    144.     Delete  '  workinde,' line  15. 

,,    147,  line  20.     "  before  O.E.  «  =  Germ.  11."  ete. ;  for  a  resd  a. 

„  ISO.  The  form  hinionjfe  cnnnot  be  explained  na  due  to  a  erribal  nror.  ' 
fronted  form  occurs  in  Durham  Dook.  (N.)  Cf.  Cook'aGIoe* 
p.  82.    The  fronting  awaits  eiidunatioa. 

„    l.il,  line  23,     For  '  doubtlesi '  read  'possibly,' 

„  la2.  "  Pronunciation  of  M,R  g,  2-"  z  ''^d  disappeared  (in  pronuneial 
at  least)  already  in  <),E.  after  front  voirets,  and  even  ir 
K-ritUn  often  does  not  imply  a  consonanUI  sound.  Cf.  0 
Ewein  =  O.S.  mein.  (N.)  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  e 
Epinal  has  snel  (p.  148,  1.  381. 

„    1,51,  last  line.     Read  Lady  Margaret  Hall. 

,,  ,163.  Another  example  oi  h  +  open  cnqgnnant  becoming  c  in  O.E 
weocnteall  =  neohsteall,  fornhiL-h  form  see  Iiapier,  "  Engl.  Stud 
li,  p,  64,     [N.j 

„  163,  etc.  It  should  be  distinctk  uader?taod  that  in  the  lists  oMch  [el 
twadintinet  phenomena  are  illustrated:  [1)  The  slopping  of  ;  ^ 
h  before  open  consonants ;  (2)  the  unfrootiog  of  e  and  c;  bal 

„  184.  Wercbte  has  been  bv  a  .slip  included  in  the  Kentish  Gospels  list 
-rrli  words,  rh  in  ihis  word  represents  of  comse  the  voice 
open  consonant. 
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[^Md  at  th$  Annivenary  Meeting  of  the  Fhilologieal  Society,  May  12,  1899.] 

Ananas,  the  pine-apple.     This  word  is  not  of  Peruvian  origin, 
^  unlackUy  stated  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
^ttt  Brazilian.     In  a  Vocahulary  of  the  dialect  of  La  Plata,  hy 
^'  Granada,  this  error  is  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
uiB  same  Dictionary  mis-states  the  gender  of  the  word  as  being 
'(^minine.     But  the  Guarani  name  of  the  plant  is  ndndy  and  of 
^6  fruit  andnd.     In  the  dialect  of  La  Plata,  the  name  for  both 
frftit  and  plant  is  anand,   masc.     The  Peruvian  (Quichua)  name 
^•a  quite  different,  viz.  achupallay  which  was  the  name  of  the  fruit. 
^^  the  "Historia  Naturalis  Brasiliae,"  printed  in  1648,  we  find 
^^   p.  33  the  remark  that  the  Spanish  name  was  ananas^  and  the 
■Brazilian  name  was  nana ;  the  reference  being  to  the  plant. 

^atswain.      The   earliest   quotation   in   the   N.E.D.   is   dated 

1450.      There   is  a   note   that    **  the   alleged   A.S.    bat-swdn    is 

Apparently  a  figment."      This  is  correct;   but  there  is  an  A.S. 

^^^'ttpegen,  a  hybrid  word  made  up  of  the  A.S.  bdtf  a  boat  (whence 

*cel.  ^atr  was  borrowed),  and  the  A.S.  swegen^  an  A.S.  spelling 

***   the   O.N.  *stoemn,  Icel.  sveinn;   and   this   A.S.  bdt-swegen  is 

^^   exact  source  of  the  modern  form.     It  occurs  in  the  Leofric 

•^^^aal,  fol.  1,  back;  see  Earle,  **  Land  Charters,"  p.  254,  1.  5. 

fiore,  a  tidal  wave.      This   Dr.    Murray  refers   to   Icel.  bdray 

W^tve ;  but  with  some  hesitation.     I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubt, 

^    'V'iew  of  the  examples  given  in  Vigfusson.     The  Norw.  baara 

^^'H>   means  wave  or  billow,  with  the  secondary  sense  of  *  a  swell  * 

^  ^ea,  which  is  just  the  sense  of  '  bore ' ;  the  Norw.  baara,  verb, 

y^^^jis  to  form  waves;  and  there  are  several  derivatives.     Neither 

^    t.liere  any  difficulty  as  to  the  ultimate  origin ;  the  base  bdr- 

^^'^oisely  corresponds  with  the  third  stem  of  the  root-verb  bera, 

^^     l)ear;    indeed,   we   find    in   Danish   dialects   the   sb.    baariug, 

^^^«uiing  as  much  as  one  can  carry  at  once,  a  burden.     The  exact 
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equivalent,  as  to  form,  is  the  Mod.  E.  bier,  A.S.  b^,  which 
likewise  derived  from  the  same  grade  of  the  same  verb,  and  mea 
'  that  which  is  borne  along.'     The  same  sense  precisely  suits  t- 
word  bore,  as  it  is  a  great  wave,  borne  along  with  even  a_ 
irresistible  sway. 

Brook.     The  word  brook  is  doubtfully  connected  with  the  v<= 
to  break  in  Kluge  and  the  N.E.D.     Both  assign  to  it  as  a  possil 
meaning  that  of  *  a  spring,*  or  *  place  where  water  bursts  fortl» 
which  is  not  at  all  convincing.     The  connection  is,  however,  qu 
correct,   and,  rightly  viewed,  is  easily  understood.     The  origin 
sense  of  hrook  is  simply  *  fissure,'   a  place  where  the  ground 
broken.     The  phrase  *  broken  ground '  is  quite  a  familiar  one ;  a- 
the  sense  comes  out  in  English  dialects.     The  E.  dial,  brook 
defined  in  the  E.D.D.  as  a  water-meadow;    and  the  pi.  broc 
is  explained  as  low,  marshy  ground,   not   necessarily   contain! 
running  water  or  springs.      In  Cambridge  we  have   a  place 
the  kind  called  Brooklands,  though  its  condition  has  been  betters 
So  also  Hexham  has  Du.  broeck,  moorish  or  marshy  land;   ai 
Schiller  defines  the  M.  Low  G.  brdk  as  meaning  a  flat  place  lyii 
low,  broken  {durchbrochene)  by  water,  and  overgrown  with  bius 
wood.      This  clears  up  the  sense;    and  as  to  the  form  there 
no  difficulty;   for  the  G.  bruch  means  exactly  a  breach,  ruptur 
fracture.     The  G.  «  answers  to  AS.  o,  and  the  relationship  (I 
gradation)  of  G.  bruch,  A.S.  bioc,  to  the  verb  brecan  is  precise 
like  that  of  the  Q.fusSy  K.^.fot,  to  the  Lat.  ace.  pedem. 

Bulk,  a  frame-work  projecting  from  the  front  of  a  sho 
a  partition.  The  N.E.D.  quotes  my  suggestion  that  the  wo 
is  probably  related  to  balk;  and  also  cites  the  Line,  word  hilkc 
a  beam  or  rafter,  and  the  A.S.  boica,  *the  gangway  of  a  shij 
The    E.D.D.    gives    bii/k,    *  the   opt^n    stall    of    a    shop  * ;    bidkt 

*  a  counter.*     The  word  is  fairly  clearetl  up  by  comparing  M.Da 
bulk,  in  the  sense  of   *balk'   (Kalkar),  and  the  Dan.  dial,   bin 

*  a  half- wall,  a  partition  *  (Molbcch). 

Bull-dog.  The  earliest  quotation  for  bull-do^  is  from  **  Co 
Lorelles  Boat,"  ab.  1500.  Dr.  Murray  is  in  a  little  doubt  as 
whether  the  dog  was  named  from  his  attacking  bulls,  or  frc 
some  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  his  head.  I  find  a  quotati 
which  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis,  and  gc 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  piece  called  **The  HuntL 
of  the  Hare,*'  stanzas  5-8  (Weber,  **  Met.  Kom.,"  iii,  281),  the 
is  a  good  deal  about  dogs.     In  st.  5,  some  men  boast  that  Ih 
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enough  dogs  to  bait  a  bare.     Three  other  men  have  excellent 
dogs.   Then  comes  stanza  7,  which  is  to  the  point — 

"  Jac  of  the  Bregge  and  Wylle  of  the  Gappe, 
Thci  have  dogges  of  thei  olde  schappe, 

That  heyre  and  beyre  wyll  kylL 
Jac  Wade  hase  a  dogge  [wyll]  hit  pull, 
He  hymselue  wyll  take  a  bull, 

And  holde  hym  ston-styll." 

^  dog  that  could  seize  a  bull  and  hold  it  stone-still  must  have 
^^  a  hull-dog  indeed.  Bull-baiting  is  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen, 
^  the  time  of  Henry  II:  **Pingues  tauri  cornupetae  .  .  .  cum 
oMectis  depugnant  canibus." 

Bump.     It  is  worth  notice  that  the  verb  to  hump  appears  in 

^^Ikar's  Middle-Dan.   Diet.      He  explains  humpe  by    *  to  strike 

^th  the  clenched  fist.'     I  think  that  a  hump  would  result  from  it. 

Cack,  to  cackle.     In  Lydprato's  **  Hers,  Shepo,  and  Goose,"  1.  29, 

P^-  in  Fumivairs  **  Political  Poems,"  p.  16,  we  find:   *•  The  goose 

^^y  eaike^**  meaning  **The  goose  may  cackle."     I  have  explained, 

^    my  article  on   **  Ghoat-words,"    that  kk  is  frequently  denoted 

1*^    MSS.  by  a  symbol  resembling  Ik ;    and  the  present  example 

^^    clearly  one  of  these.      Thus  the  apparent  caike  =  cakke,  i.e.  to 

^^'c'i,  the  original  verb  of  which  cackh  is  only  the  frequentative. 

*-^He  New  E.  Diet,  has  no  example  of  this  simple  verb,  nor  is  the 

^ 'dotation  recognized. 

Cal£  There  is  still  some  difficulty  as  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
*^  is  the  Icel.  kdl/ij  *  the  calf  of  the  leg  * ;  but  how  is  it  related  to 
^V^i  *a  calf  ?  I  think  the  connection  is  really  a  very  close  one. 
-*^he  Swed.  kalf,  m.,  means  *a  calf,'  and  hen-knlf,  also  m.,  is  the 
^^-calf,  or  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  it 
y  the  curious  phrase  to  cave  in,  which,  as  was  first  shown  by 
^  edgwood,  means  to  calve  tn,  a  phrase  used  by  Dutch  workmen 
"^  Judicata  that  a  mass  of  earth  is  falling,  like  a  calf  from  a  cow. 
J^^olman,  in  his  E.  Fries.  Diet.,  is  quite  clear  about  it.  He  giv(  s 
'^^{/en,  'to  CAlve';  and  also  to  fall  in  (as  earth);  as  de  slotskante 
^ifd  of,  or  kal/d  in,  i.e.  the  edge  of  the  ditch  eaves  away,  or  caves 
^-  Stokes  clenches  the  matter  by  an  etymology;  he  adduces 
^^  Gaulish  Lat.  Galha  (the  name  of  an  emperor),  which  Suetonius 
'^plains  as  praepinguis,  i.e.  big -bellied;  an  epithet  which, 
^^^ording  to  history,  Piiilip  i  of  France  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
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apply  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Now  Oalha  answers,  by  Grim: 
Law,  to  the  English  cal/y  and  enables  us  to  see  that  the  calf 
the  leg  is  likened  to  the  calf  before  it  drops  from  the  cow. 

Cat-in-the-pan.     Dr.  Murray*8  earliest  quotation  for  this  phi 
is  dated  1532.     It  is  a  century  older.     "Many  men  of  lawe  . 
hi  here  suteltes  tumen  the  eat  in  the  panne " ;   Wyclif 'a  Woi 
ed.  Arnold,  iii,  332.     This  strengthens  the  supposition  that 
proverb  really  refers  to  a  pusst/'Cat  and  not  to  a  cate. 

Cloves.  In  the  N.E.D.  this  word  is  derived  from  the  F.  e 
as  usual ;  and  the  difficulty  of  this  derivation  is  duly  poir 
out.      It  is   clear  that  the   ultimate  source    is   the   Lat.  eld\ 

*  a  nail.*  I  believe  that  the  right  solution  is  one  which  has  nc 
yet  been  thought  of,  viz.,  that  the  word  is  really  of  Italian  orij 
though  somewhat  affected  by  a  French  pronunciation.  It 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  explained  by  Diez,  the  Lat.  d 
elduuBy  Late  L.  eldvtM^  was  taken  together  with  the  9,  and  th€ 
became  o,  as  usual ;  this  produced  an  Ital.  form  ehio-o^  in  wl 
a  euphonic  d  or  v  was  inserted,  producing  the  two  forms  chi 
chiovOy  both  meaning  *  nail.'  But  both  these  words  had 
secondary  sense  of  '  clove.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  Ita 
Diet,  by  Tommaseo  only  recognizes  ehiodo  as  having  the  sen* 

*  clove,'  and  gives  chiovo  as  a  *  nail '  only.  And  most  Ita 
dictionaries  give  no  other  sense  than  that  of  *  nail  *  for  both  ch 
and  chiovo.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pi.  term  ehiovi  was  \ 
as  a  trade-name  for  *  cloves  *  till  quite  recently,  and  may  b< 
ptill.  Chiovi  is  given  as  the  equivalent  for  *  cloves '  in 
Diet,  of  Merchandise,  by  C.  H.  Kaufniann,  1815;  and  in  vai 
editions  of  MuccuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary.  It  seems  fu 
clear  that  the  E.  clove  is  due  to  a  compromise  between  the  F. 
and  the  Ital.  chiovo. 

This    supposition    solves    yet    another   difficulty ;    for   thcr 
another  word  clove^  meaning  *a  weijiht  of  about  7  Ihs.'      Of 
the  N.E.D.  says  that  it  *' represents  the  Au«>lo-Latin   claim 
the   A.F.  cloUy   both   common   in   laws  of   13th-15th  cent."; 
a'lils,  that  it  is  from   L.  clCmus^   *a  nail.'      But  no  explanatio 
given  of  the  form  of  the  word.     I  would  explain  it  by  snppo 
that,  here  again,  the  A.F.  clou  has  been  contaminated  by  Ital 
Florio  has :    **  Chioua,  a  kind   of  great  weight  in   Italy "  ;   w 
is  what  we  want.     Ducange  gives  the  fern,  clava,  as  well  as  do 
and  defines  it  as  an  E.  weight  of  about  eight  pounds. 

Cog,  as  in  *to  coj  dice.'     It  is  shown  in  the  N.E.D.  that 
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phra^  to  cog  dice  seems  to  have  meant  oripjinally,  so  to  handle 
the  dice-box  and  dice  as  to  control,  in  some  degree,  the  fall  of  the 
dice.  But  no  etymology  is  suggested.  When  we  notice  that  the 
usual  sb.  cog^  *a  tooth  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,'  is  of  Scand.  origin, 
btfing  precisely  the  Mid.  Dan.  kogge,  *  a  cog '  (whence  kogge-hjul^ 

*  a  cog-wheel/  see  Kalkar) ;  and  when  we  further  observe  that 
tlie  Norw.  kogga  means  *•  to  dupe,*  whilst  in  Swedish  we  find 
the  verb  kugga,  *to  cheat/  corresponding  to  the  Swed.  kugge, 
*soog';  it  becomes  probable  that  there  is  a  real  connection 
between  the  verb  and  the  sb.  I  suggest  that  the  method  of 
'W"*^  was  performed  in  the  only  possible  way,  viz.,  by  making 
ttse  of  the  little  finger  as  a  cog,  projecting  a  little  into  the  dice-box 
so  as  jnst  to  hitch  the  die  against  the  side,  and  to  direct  it  in  the 
Way  it  should  go.  In  any  case,  the  verb  to  cog  is  obviously  of 
Scand.  origin.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  adding  that  the  Swed.  verb 
higga  also  means  '  to  pluck  in  an  examination '  ;  which  looks 
is  if  the  examiner  puts  a  cog  in  the  candidate's  attempts  to  turn 
himself  round ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  puts  a  spoke  in  his  wheel.' 
The  prov.  E.  to  cog  together f  means  *  to  agree ' ;  this  obviously 
Infers  to  the  fitting  together  of  cogs  of  an  adaptable  form. 

CoUop.  In  the  earliest  quotation  for  this  word,  in  **  Piers 
Plowman,"  B.  vi.  287,  the  pi.  appears  as  coloppes.  In  the 
corresponding  passage,  in  C.  ix.  809,  only  two  MSS.  out  of  six 
have  eohppeSy  whilst  four  insert  an  A,  giving  us  colhoppes.  The 
spelling  colhoppes  must  be  considered  as  the  ori^rintil.  Dr.  Murray 
*^ggests   that   the   first  part    of    the    word   represents    A.S.   eol^ 

*  coal  * ;  since  the  Prompt.  Parv.  gives  carhonella  as  the  Latin  for 
^^^.    It  remains  to  discover  the  sense  of  the  latter  element  hoppe. 

^w,   in   the  Archiv   fiir   das    Studium    der   Neueren    Sprachen, 

**an<I  ci,  heft.  3,  4,  p.  392,  there  is  an  article  on  the  word  collope 

y  firik  Bjiirkman,  of   Upsala,   in  which    the  writer  points  out 

.    ^t   an   old  Swedish  form  kolhuppad  occurs,    once   only,   which 

probably   borrowed   from   English.      In    Noreen's    Altschwed. 

•^^ebuch,  p.  145,    the   editor   says  :    **  kolhuppadhery     .... 

^i-,  *  roasted  in  the  glow  of  the  coals';  Swed.  glddhoppadV     This 

J^edish  word  is  not  in  the  usual  Swed.  dic^tionaries,  but  gl()d  is 

^^    common  word  for  a  glowing  coal  or  a  glede ;    so  that  glod- 

^I^ad  is   'roasted    on   the   gledes.'      In   llietz,   Diet,   of   Swed. 

^^tilfjcts,  we  find,  as  the  word  for  *  a  cake  baked  on  the  gledes,' 

^*Xe  forms  gld-hoppa^  glodhgppja,  glbhijppay  gli)hyppe.     It  is  obvious 

^u^at  we  have   here  the  equivalent  of  M.E.   col-hoppe^  with   the 
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prefix  *glede'  instead  of  'coal/      And  we  hence  gather,  as  tbk^ 
result,  that  hoppe  means  something  haked  or  fried  on  the  coal.9«. 
The  usual  sense  of  collop  in  M.E.  is  'fried  ham'  or  'fried  hacomza^  ' 
(see   the   N.E.D.);    but  as  the   Swed.   word   means    'cake,*       -it 
maybe  explained  as  having  the  general  sense  of  ^a  thing  frieci.,' 
viz.   by  placing   it   over   glowing   coals.      Another  form   of  t^ie 
word  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  G.  hippe,   *a  wafer.'      This  is  ma^de 
clearer  by  help  of  Schmeller*s  Bavarian  Diet.,  col.  1139,  wh^s^  re 
we  find:    ^' die  Hippen^   a  wafer-shaped  cake,  which  was  rolL 
together  after  being  baked."      Oddly  enough,  this  woiti  was  u»- 
with  yet  a  third  prefix.      Schmeller  cites   the   form   hol-hippe^n^ny 
explained    as    '  crustula  mellita.'      I    suppose    hoUhippen    meai^  tis 
'  hollow  cakes,*    from  the  shape  when  rolled  up ;   hut  I  do  t^  ot 
know  that  this  is  right.      The  examples  in  Schmeller  show  th^  B-t 
the  former  vowel  is   sometimes  il ;    hence  we  see  that  the  i 
etyraologically,  a  mutation  of  m,  which  brings  the  form  hUpj^ 
into   close   connection  with   the   0.  Swed.   koUhuppad,      It  m 
be  connected  with  the  cuiious  A.S.    hoppe,  explained  as  a  b 
on  a  dog's  neck ;   lit.  '  a  dancer,*  from  its  constant  motion, 
like  manner  a  col-hoppe  may  have  meant  'that  which  dances 
the  coals,*  said  of  anything  fried.     Cf.  Oallop  below. 

Corrie.      The  N.E.D.  tells  us  that  the  Highland  word 
means  a  circular  hollow  among  mountains,  from  the  Gael,  eoii 
which  has  this  meaning,  though  the  original  sense  was  a  cauld 
or  kettle.     I  have  two  remarks  to  add  here.     First,  the  G.  h 
has  a  similar  double  meaning,  as  it  means  (1)  a  kettle,  and  ( 
a  ravine.     Secondly,  as  shown  by  Stokes  and  Brugmann,  the  Ga 
coire  is  cognate  not  only  with  W.  pairy  *  a  cauldron,*  but  also  wi 
the  A.S.  htverj  with  the  same  sense.      The  Irish  c,  W.  p,  points 
Celtic  q,   which  answers  to  the  A.S.  hw.     Many  may  reraemb 
Pord-y-pair^  the  bridge  of  the  cauldron,  where  **  the  broken  cou 
of  the  stream  below  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.'* 

Creel,  a  wicker  basket.      A  derivation  from  a  supposed  0. 
form  ^creilJe^  representing  L.  crdticula^  is  proposed  in  the  N.E.I^ 
The  K.D.D.  points  out  that  the  right  form  is  the  O.F.  creil^  fo 
which  we   arc  referred   to   Lacurne.      This  O.F.  creil  also  occu 
in  Ducanj^e,  s.v.  cleia,   where  it  is  given  as  the  O.F.  translatio 
of  L.  crutt's,  '  a  hurdle.*     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  creel  i 
precisely    this    O.F.    creil,    which    represents    the    L.   *crdticulum 
the  neuter,  not  the  feminine  form.      As  a  fact,  the  L.  fern,  fornr 
crdticnUi  is    also  represented    in    French,   viz.,   by   the    sb.  giille  ' 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  ctmI  is  a  masculine  (or  neuter)  form  closely 

elated  to  the  fern,  form  grille^  *  a  grating.'      It  is  worth  noting 

^^t,  whilst   Ital.  gradella  is  explained  in   Florio  hy  a   gridiron 

(ie.  *a  grill')  or  a  window-grate  (F.  grille),  the  same  word  in 

'Dodern  Italian  means   a  fish-basket  (i.e.  creel).      So  in  French, 

^-  ^nV,  *a  gridiron,'  is  a  doublet  of  out  creel. 

Creem,  to  crumble  (prov.  E.).     See  below. 

Cnmb.     It  is  worth  noting  that,  as  suggested  by  Kluge,  the 

•  m  the  A.8.  erUma,  *  a  crumb,'  was  long.     This  is  shown  in  two 

^^y%\  (1)  the  prov.  E.  erooni  has  the  long  vowel  still;    and  (2) 

^-S.  cruma  answers  to   E.   crumb    just   as   A.S.   ]fuma  does  to 

^-  thumb.     This  helps  us  to  the  etymology  of  the  prov.  E.  creem, 

^    crumble.'      It  suggests  an  A.S.  form  *cryman,  derived  from 

^''^ma  by  mutation  of  fl  to  y,  with  substitution  of  the  Kentish  ^  for 

•^^-S.  y,  as  in  the  modem  E.  steeple  for  A.S.  atypel.     In  the  E.D.D., 

tti^    sense  of  'crumble'  (for  creem)  is  given  as  the  third  sense; 

*^^t;  it  ought  to  stand  as  the^r*^. 

didgel.  Kluge  connects  cudgel^  A.S.  cycq^l,  with  G.  kugel, 
^  ball,'  and  keuUy  *a  club,'  presumably  with  a  knob  to  it. 
^  X^ropose  further  to  connect  these  words  with  Swed.  kugge, 
^  ■^^nce  the  E.  cog,  A  cog  would  thus  be  explained  as  *  a  round 
l^^^'^^jection/  and  a  cudgel  as  *a  knobbed  stick.'  Cf.  also  Dan.  dial. 
^^2^W,  kugl,  kyglj  'rounded,  convex '  (Molbech). 

^ank.  It  is  said,  in  the  N.E.D.,  that  the  only  words  known 
^*^ich  seem  to  be  related  to  dank  are  the  Swed.  dial,  dank,  *  a  moist 
Pl^ce  in  a  field,*  and  Icel.  d6kk,  *  a  pit,  a  pool.'  But  I  find  other 
^^^^ms  which  are  more  satisfactory,  viz.,  Swed.  dial,  ddnka,  *  to 
^^isten';  and  Dan.  dial.  dQnke,  dynke,  *to  sprinkle  linen  with 
^^ter  before  ironing  it.'  Besides  these,  we  can  8cnrcely  doubt  that 
^*^k  is  connected  with  the  Mid.  Swed.  and  prov.  Swed.  duukenhet, 
^"^cn  by  Ihre  and  Rietz,  which  meant  precisely  *  moisture  '  or 
^^Okness ;  and  further,  with  Dan.  dial,  dunkel,  *  moist,  not  quite 
*'y  * ;  dynk,  *  a  drizzling  rain '  (Molbech) ;  and  Norw.  dytika, 
^^  wet.'  This  makes  it  quite  certain  that  dank  is  connected  with 
^^  obsolete  Scand.  verb  *dinka,  pt.  t.  *da)ikj  pp.  ^dunkijin,  the 
*^iiBe  of  which  was,  probably,  *  to  be  wet.'     Cf.  also  damp. 

X)am.     Dr.  Murray  shows  that  all  ideas  of  assigning  a  Celtic 

^^igin  for  the  darning  of  stockings,  etc.,  must  be  given  up.     Ho 

^^SJ^ests  that  it  is  connected  with  the  adj.  dern,  *  secret,  hidden  ' ; 

^Vience  dern,  *  to  conceal,  to  put  out  of  sij;lit.'     But  he  suggests 

1^0  connecting  link  between  the  two  ideas.      This  I  now  propose 
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to  supply.  The  A.S.  verb  gedyrnan  is  duly  given  in  Bosworth  and 
Toller,  with  the  senses  *  to  conceal,  hide,  keep  secret.'  But  it  ako 
had  the  explicit  sense  *  to  stop  up.'  This,  I  think,  is  all  that  we 
require.  To  darn  a  hole  in  a  stocking  is  precisely  *  to  stop  up ' 
the  hole,  so  as  to  make  the  stocking  wearable ;  and  the  same 
explanation  applies  to  a  hole  in  any  kind  of  garment.  The 
required  meaning  is  supplied  by  a  gloss  which  is  twice  recorded ; 
viz.  *  oppilatum,  gedt/rned* ;  Wright's  Vocab.  ed.  Wiilker,  461.  7  ; 
and  494.  25.  Oppilare^  *  to  stop  up,'  is  rare ;  but  occurs  in  Cicero 
and  Lucretius  (see  Lewis  and  Short).  Lastly,  the  matter  is  put 
beyond  doubt  by  the  account  of  the  prov.  E.  darn  in  the  E.D.D., 
where  it  is  especially  noted  that  the  word  is  applied  in  Aberdeen, 
not  to  the  mending  of  a  stocking,  but  to  the  stopping  up  of  a  hole 
with  straw.  A  most  extraordinary  use  of  the  word  is  also  recorded 
there,  viz.,  that  a  drunken  man,  who  takes  a  zig-zag  course  instead 
of  walking  straight,  is  said  **to  darn  the  streets."  I  have  yet 
one  more  remark  to  add,  viz.,  that,  in  the  dialect  of  Westphalia, 
the  verb  ttoppen^  lit.  *to  stop,'  is  used  in  the  precise  sense  of 
**  to  dam  a  stocking." 

Darnel.  The  etymology  of  darnel  has  never  yet  been  fully 
explained.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  got  as  far  as  this,  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  Walloon  form,  recorded  in  Hecart*s  Glossary  of  the 
dialect  of  Roucbi  in  the  form  darnelUy  with  a  note  that  it  is 
known  **  en  Cambrosis,"  i.e.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray. 
1  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  final  e^  as  showing  that  the 
word  was  originally  one  of  tliree  syllables,  and  was  feminine. 
This  helps  us  to  a  possible  etymology.  1  take  this  word  to  be 
really  a  compound ;  the  word  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  dar-  and 
nelU ;  and  1  propose  to  show  that,  whereas  darnel  is  applied 
to  Lolium  temultntum^  the  former  part  dar-  practically  signifies 
temuhntum^  and  the  latter  part  aelle  means  lolium.  And  first,  as 
to  dar-.  This  is  explained  by  Swedish,  which  has  two  words  for 
*  darnel,'  viz.  the  compound  ddr-repe  and  the  simple  form  rcpe, 
]^>th  are  given  in  Oman's  Swed.  Diet.' ,  he  has :  **  ddr-repe^ 
bearded  darnel,"  and  *'  repe,  darnel."  It  is  clear  that  ddr- 
reters  to  the  stupefying  property  of  the  plant,  whence  also 
it  is  called  temulttUuni  in  Latin,  and  ivraie  in  French ;  for 
P.  ivraie  is  obviously  allied  to  the  adj.  tvre,  *  drunken.*  The 
Swed.  ddra  means  *  to  infatuate,  to  delude,  to  bewitch,'  and  is 
allied  to  Dan.  bedaare,  *  to  infatuate,  to  besot ' ;  and  to  the  M.Du. 
dore,  G.  Thor,    *  a  fool,  a  senseless  person.*      See  the  words  dw^g. 
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'mockery,*  dor^  'a  fool,*  and  dare,  vb.  (2)  in  the  N.E.D.     Note 
also  M.Du.  verdaren,  *  to  amaze  * ;  Low  G.  hedaren^  Du.  hedaren, 
•  to  become  calm  or  to  be  calmed  down ' ;  which  show  the  vowel 
«  in  place  of  the  Icel.  a  or  Swed.  d.     Corresponding  to  the  vowels 
«  and  d  respectively,   we   have   variants  both   in   English   and 
'WaUoon.     In  English  we  have  the  ordinary  form  darnel  and  the 
I/)wL  Sc.  dornell.     In  Walloon,  we  have  the  remarkable  variants 
recorded  by  Grandgagnage,  viz.  darnhe  and  dcmrnhey  signifying 
one  who  is  stupefied  by  drink  or  is  dazed.     Putting  all  these  facts 
together,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  syllable 
dttr-  or  dor-   has    reference    to    the    stupefying    or  intoxicating 
properties  of  darnel.     If  this  be  correct,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
the  meaning  and   etymology  of  n^lle,      Godefroy  gives   nelle  as 
»  variant  of  nielUy   with  the  sense  of  darnel.      He  quotes  from 
»  Glasgow  glossary  the  entry  **H8eo  jugella,  neele^^  \    and  from 
Miother  glossary,  "Lolium,  nielle**;  and  again:    **Zizania,  melie*^ ; 
*nd  again,  **  la  nelle  ou  la  droe  par-my  le  froment."     This  shows 
that,  as  I  said,  nelle  is  feminine,  and  is  clearly  a  contracted  form 
of  nielUf  the  form  neele  being  intermediate  between  the  two.     As 
to  the  etymology  of  nielle,  it  is  merely  the  F.  form  of  L.  nigella, 
The  form  jugella,  of  course  spelt  with  t  (not  j)  in  the  Glasgow 
glossary,  is   nothing   but   the   scribe's  error;    he  has  written   iu 
instead  of  w»,  just  as  the  mysterious  word  junames  in  Halli well's 
dictionary  turns   out  to   be  a   mis  writ  ten  form  of   innames,   i.e. 
intakes,  or  plots  of  land  taken  into  cultivation.     The  L.  nigella 
^eans  a  plant  having  black  or  blackish  seeds,  and  is  the  fern,  of 
^*9^Uu9^   blackish,  from   niger,  black.      In    Lyte's    translation    of 
^odoens,  bk.  ii,  c.  96,  he  remarks  that  one    kind  of   nigella  has 
*^**ck  seeds;  and  further,  that  the  French  form  of  nigella  is  yiielle, 
**^  distinguishes  between  nigella  and  loliutn ;   but  we  need  not  be 
^'^ubled  about  this,  since  the  old   glossaries  identify  nielle  with 
^^'«<j|i  and  zizania,     Cotgrave  explains  nielle  hantarde  by  *  cockle/ 
^^  We  know  that  *  cockle  *  is  often  used  to  translate  both  zizania 
^^  lolium.     A  gloss  in. Wright's  Vocab.,  554.  10,  written  in  three 
**^RUages,    brings   the    words    together   thus  :     **  Zizania,    neele, 
/^*ttl."     We  thus  have  irrefragable  evidence  to  show  that  the 
*^-  fem.  sb.  nelle  actually  meant  '  darnel,*  and  that  it  is  ultimately 
^^^rivative  of  L.  niger,  *  black.*     This  being  so,  we  can  hardly 
*^     to  identify  the  Lowl.   Sc.   prefix  dor-  with   the   Swed.   dar- 
"the   compound    ddr-repe,    *  darnel  '  ;    and  lastly,   we   sec  that 
prefix  refers   to   the   stupefying    properties    of    the   Lolium 
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temnJentum,      The  admirable  article  on  cockle  in  the  N.E.T).  p^T^es 
further  information.      Professor  Henslow  lias  kindly  explained   to 
me   how  the   confusion  between    darnel^    corn-cockle^    and  ni^eUa 
arose.     Darnel  was  confused  with  cockle^  because  both  grow  amoD|^ 
com.      Cockle  was  confused  with  nigella  because  both  grow  among 
corn,  and  have  black  seeds.     The  seeds  of  darnel  are  not  black. 
He  remarks  further,  that  this  early  confusion  of  the  three  plants 
was   repeated   by  Fuchsius  and   others,   but   they  are  correctly     m-ii 
distinguished  from   each  other  in  Gerarde's  Herbal  ;    where  we 
find  (1)  Gith,  nigella,  Melanthium ;   (2)  Cockle,  Bastard  nigella, 
Pseud omelanthium ;    and    (3)    Darnel,    Lolium    album,   Triticam 
temulentum. 

Date  (of  the  Palm-tree).     The  word  date,  as  applied  to  the  frnit 
of  the  palm-tree,  is  derived,  through  the  French  datte  and  the 
L.  dactylusy  from  Gk.  hatcruXo^^  of  which  the  true  sense,  in  Greek, 
is    *  a   finger.*      It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  this  is  nothing  but 
a  popular  etymology,  and  that  ca§crvko^,  in  the  sense  of  *date, 
is  from  some  foreign  source,   assimilated   to   the   ordinary  word 
for  *  finger  *  because  that  was  a  familiar  word,  and  some  sort  of 
resemblance   to   a  finger  could   be  made  out.      Professor  Bevan, 
I  found,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  gave  me  as  the  source  the 
Aramaic  diqla,  *  a  palm-tree,'  whence  the  Heb.  Diqlah^  as  a  proper- 
name,  spelt  Biklah  in  the  A.V.,  Gen.  x.  27 ;   1  Chron.  i.  21.    The 
Arab,  daqal^    '  a  kind  of  palm,*  is  a  related  word.     It  is  a  w*^* 
couchision   that  tlie   Greek  word  was   modified  from  the  Arami*^^ 
name  of  the  date-palm. 

Debut.     The  Dictt.  all  agree  that  the  F.  sb.  dehxd  is  from  the 
verb   iiehuter ;    but   they   give  no  very  clear  account  of  the  ver"- 
llatzfeld  makes  two  distinct  verbs,  viz.  (1)  dehuter^  *  to  get  neft»*^^ 
to   the    mark,    to   make    one's  first  attempt,  to   begin,*  which.    '^^ 
derives  from  the  Lat.  piep.  dtf  and  F.  hut,  '  a  mark,'  observing  tl**^ 
the  old   spelling   dcshnter  is  w'rong;    and   (2)   debater,    *  to  kn^^ 
away  from  the  mark,'  in  wliitli  the  pnfix  represents  the  Lat.  S^^''^ 
hut   the  distinction   is  surely   needless.     Cotgrave  explains  ^1--*^' 
deshnter  by   'to  put  from  tlie  mark  he  was,  or  aimed,  at,*    i-^'* 
•  was    at   or    aimed   at,'   als<i,    *  to    repel,  thrust   back,   drive  fx'*^ 
his  ])lace,  disappoint';  and  does  not  notice  the  other  senses  at     ^ 

-  19 

This  makes  it   clear  that   this  was   the  original  sense ;  and  i't 
obvious  that  the  prefix  is  tlie  O.F.  dcs-^  answering  to  the  Lat.  c^*^'^ 
and  that  the  spelling  dcshnter  is  right.      But  we  can  easily  see  't^^^ 
the  sense  '  to  get  nearest  the  mark '  follows  immediately  from  trl*^'' 
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and  belongs  to  precisely  the  same  verb.     Anyon«  who  has  played 

>t  bowls  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  player  who  knocks  the  best 

bovlaway  from  its  good  place  usually  succeeds  in  substituting  his 

own  bowl  as  being  the  nearest,  or  at  any  rate  leaves  his  paitnei^s 

towl  in  a  good  position ;  otherwise  he  does  no  good  by  his  stroke, 

and  does  not  disappoint  the  adversary.     Consequently  we  have  but 

•«  rerb  to  deal  with ;  and  we  may  further  remember  that,  if 

« novice  at  the  game  of  bowls  succeeds  in  displacing  the  adversary's 

bowl,  and  so  getting  nearest  to  the  mark,  he  w^ill  certainly  astonish 

the  older  players,  and  make  a  successful  debut.     Further,  according 

to  the  rales  of  the  game,  he  will,  in  the  next  round,  have  the 

honour  of  beginning  fint,  which  brings  in  yet  another  sense  of  the 

^wb.    I  submit  that  there  is  but  one  verb,  and  that  the  etymology 

IS  obvious.     It  is  worth  notice  that  Littre  gives  six  senses  to  the 

^ord,  and  actually   places   the   original  sense  last  of  all.     This 

^nal  sense  is  an  active  one,   whilst  all  the  other  senses  are 

Deuter.    It  is  also  worth  notice  that  the  sb.  does  not  occur  in 

^otgrave.    According  to  Hatzfeld,  it  first  occurs  in  1642,  spelt 

»«iii<;  a  spelling  which  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  correct.     The  order 

^' the  development  of  the  senses  is,  accordingly;    (1)  *to  knock 

""Vfrom  the  mark,'  in  the  game  of  bowls  ;  (2)  *  to  come  in  first,* 

'^  the  same  game;    (3)  *to  lead  off,'   in  the  next  round,  at  the 

^'I'ne;  (4)  <to  lead  off,'  generally  ;  (5)  *to  make  a  first  beginning 

^^  Public' 

^S*     Only  one  example  of  the  A.S.  docga  is  given  in  Bos  worth. 

^^  We  find  doggene-ford  and  doggene-berwe  in  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl., 

^*  231,  1.  1 ;  and  duggi-^orn  in  Birch,  A.S.  Charters,  iii.  113. 

■''^Own.     It  is  known  that  the  mod.  E.  drown  answers,  in  sense 

*®ast,  to  the  A.S.  drunenian^  signifying  (I)  'to  become  drunk,' 

^^  (2)  *  to  drown.*  And  it  is  clear  that  this  verb  is  formed  from 
®  Pp.  druncen  *  drunken.'  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how 
^h  a  form  as  druncnian  should  have  lost  so  strong  a  combination 
'*tf.     The  right  answer  is  given  by  Erik  Bjorkman,  at  p.  394  of 

"^^chiv  fiir  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen,"  Bd.  ci.      He 
.   ^^8  that  the  form   is  not  English,  but  Danish.     Owing  to  the 

^'^d.  habit  of  assimilation,  the   Dan.  for  *  drunken  *  is  drukken^ 

^  the  Dan.  for  *  to  drown'  is  drukne.     In  this  form  the  first 

^^  already  disappeared,  and  there  is  only  the  k  to  get  rid  of. 

,     ^  this  k  is  also  sometimes  lost  in  Mid.  Danish.     Kalkar  gives 

,      ^^tf,  with  the  variants  drougm,  drovne^  drone ;  so  that  the  M.E. 

"^n  is  thus  sufficiently  accounted  for,  as  being  of  Danish  origin. 
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Eager,  Eagre,  a  tidal  wave  in  a  river.  This  is  a  mosi 
interesting  and  mysterious  word,  which  has  often  astonished 
readers  and  excited  curiosity.  It  is  discussed  in  the  N.E.D., 
where  it  is  shown  that  it  cannot  he  from  the  A.S.  iagor^  igor, 

*  a  flood,*  because  the  A.S.  y  between  two  vowels  always  became 
a  1/f  and  never  remains  hard.  It  is  also  most  unlikely  that  the 
favourite  idea  of  our  antiquaries  can  be  admitted,  viz.,  that  it 
represents  the  Icelandic  sea-god  named  jSHgir,  for  the  final  r  would 
then  probably  have  dropped  off;  besides  which,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  g  should  not,  in  this  case  also,  have  suflfered 
change.  The  hard  g  is  clearly  due  to  a  French  origin,  as  in 
meagre,  eagle,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  as  the  E.  eagls  answers  tc 
r.  aigle,  we  should  expect  the  E.  eager  to  commence  with  aig-  " 
French ;  or,  if  a  vowel  follows,  the  F.  word  must  begin  with  aig^' 
If,  with  this  hint,  we  now  open  Godefroy*s  O.F.  Diet.,  we  sba 
find  the  form  required,  viz.  the  O.F.  aiguere,  *a  flood 
inundation.*  He  has  but  one  example,  but  fortunately  this 
a  very  clear  one.     He  quotes  a  couple  of  lines  to  this  effect : — 

**  Les  blez  en  terre  pourrisoient 
Pour  les  aigueres  qui  seurondent "  ; 

i.e.,  the  crops  upon  the  land  were  spoilt  on  account  of  the  ea^ 
(or  floods)  which  overflow  it.  The  sb.  aiguere  is  fem.,  and  appe^- 
to  be  the  same  word  as  aigniere,  *  a  water-jar,'  of  which  numer^ 
examples  jire  given  in  tlie  Supplement  to  Godefroy.  The  I^ 
form  is  aqmlria,  which  not  only  meant  a  water-jar  but  a^ 
a  conduit  or  canal;  see  Ducange.  Closely  related  is  the  O.F.  vt^ 
aiguer,   *  to  water,   to   bathe,'   answering  to  the  Late   L.  aqua' 

*  to  irrigate.'  I  understand  that  this  explanation  is  accepted! 
and,  if  it  is  right,  it  solves  a  difficulty  which  was  left  unexplain* 
in  the  N.P^.D.  I  further  think  that  the  forms  acker y  aker,  aikm 
given  (under  A)  with  just  the  same  meaning,  and  conjectured' 
Dr.  Murray  to  be  mere  variants  of  eager,  are  really  such.  Iudee= 
they  admit  of  an  exact  explanation.     For,  whereas  aiguere  was  iZ 

*  popular '  French  form,  the  '  learned '  French  form  would  ha' 
a  rather  than  ai  at  the  commencement,  and  would  retain  the  q" 
which  was  frequently  pronounced  as  k.  This  is  verified  M 
Godefroy's  Diet.,  which  gives  an  O.F.  aquaire  as  the  equivalent 
Aquarius,  to  denote  the  eleventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  giv 
the  M.E.  forms  ukir,  acker  at  once;  whilst  aiker  is  a  form  arisin: 
from  *  contamination '   with  the   '  popular '  form.      The  sense,  ■ 
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before,  is  'inundation.'  This  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  entry 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv. :  "  Ahyr  of  the  see  flowynge,  Impetus 
mmt."  There  is  still  one  difficulty  left  The  earliest  passage 
▼Inch  mentions  the  eager  is  one  written  in  Latin  hy  W.  of 
Kalmeshury  ahout  1125,  in  which  he  denotes  it  by  the  Lat.  accus. 
kifmn,  representing  an  A.F.  higre,  which  we  may  observe  is 
feroiniDe,  as  it  should  be.  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the 
spelling  with  at  and  the  spelling  with  hi,  Now  it  is  only  in  0  F. 
that  this  can  be  done ;  and  the  following  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
proof.  Godefroy  gives  the  O.F.  »W,  'equal,'  with  the  variants 
i§d  and  aigal^  showing  that  the  difference  between  initial  ty-  and 
Hg'  was  only  one  of  dialect.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why 
ifwr«  or  igre  may  not  have  been  a  real  variant  of  atguere  ;  whilst, 
II  for  the  initial  A-,  it  is  well  known  to  count  for  nothing  in  O.F. 
The  word  aigue^  *  water,'  is  spelt  in  Godefroy  in  fifty-one  ways, 
md  in  four  of  these  instances  it  begins  with  A.  The  word  ivel  is 
ipelt  in  forty -five  ways,  and  in  one  instance  it  begins  with  A.  The 
presence  of  the  initial  h  assures  us  that  the  word  is  French,  and 
ii  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help.  I  may  add  that  Mignard's 
Vocabulary  of  the  Burgundian  dialect  gives  the  related  word  aigrd^ 
meaning  a  holy- water  stoup  or  a  basin. 

Byot,  Ait.      In  the  N.E.D.,  the  derivation  is  given  from  the 

A.8.  iggd^,    Iged^,    with   quotations.      The    next   quotation   has 

the  spelling  eyty  and  is  dated  1052-67.     But  it  is  worth  recording 

that  the  intermediate  form  also  occurs,  spelt  yget^  for  which  see 

Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.,  vol.  v.   p.  17,  1.  30;    the  passage  is  quoted 

^  Bosworth.     The   explanation  of   the  change   from  ^   to  <  is 

'Mdly  very  easy ;   this  Charter  only  exists  in  a  copy  made  after 

the  Conquest,  and  I  have  already  shown,  in  my  paper   **  On  the 

Proverbs  of  Alfred  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,   1897),  that   this   change 

^  »  common  mark  of  A.F.  pronunciation,  and  is  therefore  due  to 

the  Normans.     Moreover,  the  suffix  -et  was  common  in  French, 

•Qd  wonld  naturally  be  substituted  for  one  so  rare  as  the  A.S.  -o^, 

'•^.     The  variation   in  the  vowel-sound   between   A.S.  Ig-  and 

^•B.  ey-  is  easily  explained  by  remembering  that  the  M.E.  forms 

*or  <eye'  were  similarly  variable.    At  the  present  day  we  actually 

*P^ll  that  word  with  ey  as  in  prey,  but   pronounce  it  like  the 

y  ^H  my ;  and  we  add  a  final  -e  which  is  now  never  sounded. 

9ad.  The  New  E.  Dictionary  gives  the  etymology  of  this  word 
^  *  unknown.'  It  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  an  abbreviation 
^*    the  F.  fadaxMy  which   has   precisely  the   same  sense.      Thus 

PUl.  Tram.  1898-9.  18 
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Spiers'  French  Diet,  gives  ^^fadaise^  fiddle-faddle,  twaddle,  trifle, 
nonsense."  And  Cotgrave  has:  ^^fadeteB^  follieSy  tojes,  trifles. 
fopperies,  fooleries,  galleries";  which  precisely  describes  ftdt. 
The  etymology  is  easy  enough,  viz.,  from  F.  fade,  'witless,' 
Cotgrave;  and  fade  (Ital.  fado)  represents  L.  uapidum,  aeons,  of 
Uftpidus,  'vapid,  tasteless.'  See  Hatzfeld,  who  corrects  Little's 
derivation  from  the  L.  fatuus. 

Fib.     Fib  first  appears  in   Cotgrave,   to  translate  F.  himrdef 

*  a  jeast,  fib,  tale  of  a  tub ' ;  so  that  the  sense  seems  to  have  been 
'a  jest,  a  pretence,  a  feigned  story.'     The  N.E.D.  says  it  is  of 
obscure  origin,  and  perhaps  related  to  fibhle-fahble,   'nonsense/ 
which  is  apparently  a  reduplicated  formation  from  the  sb.  fable. 
And  the  sense  of  fable  suits  it  fairly  well.     But  I  find,  in  Woeste's 
"Vocabulary  of  Westphalian  Words,"  at  p.  300,  the  remarkable 
entry :  '^fipJcen^  wipken^  a  lie,  story,  jest,"  which  he  proposes  to 
connect  with  the  Westphalian  foppen  and  the  E.  fib.     The  vert) 
foppen  is  certainly  allied  to  the  E.  fob,  to  delude,  and  fob  off  or 
fub  off^  to  trick  or  cheat,  as  used  by  Shakespeare ;  and  this  makes 
it  probable  that  the  original  sense  of  fib  was  a  cheat  or  trick ;  and 
that  we  should  connect  it  with  fob,  fub^  and  the  G.  foppen^  'to 
banter,  to  jeer,'  and  the  like.     If  this  is  so,  it  is  further  probable 
that  Jib  owes  its  vowel  to  the  Westphalian  fiphen,  which  in  its 
turn  was  obviously  confused  with  wtpken,  appan*ntly  a  derivative 
of  the  Low  G.  and  Du.  wippen,  *to  see-saw,  to  jerk,'  etc.     That 
is  to  say,  I  suppose  fib  to  be  derived  from  the  Low  G.  foppen^ 

*  to  jeer,'  and  to  owe  its  vowel  to  a  mistaken  association  with 
tcipperiy  *  to  jerk.'  In  any  case,  it  is  an  obscure  word,  and  cannot 
be  very  clearly  accounted  for.  I  will  only  say,  that  the  evidence 
connects  it  with  Job  and  fub  rather  than  with  Jable, 

Flimsy.  The  N.E.D.  says:  "first  recorded  in  18th  cent.; 
possibly  (as  Todd  suggested)  an  onomatopaeic  formation  suggested 
by  film.  For  the  ending,  cf.  (ipi(y^  bumpsy.^*  But  I  find,  in 
E.Friosic,  the  forms  ficMf  fiim^  both  meaning  '  film ' ;  and 
Molbccli's  Dan.  dial.  Diet,  has  the  very  form  fieme  or  fltms,  used 
to  denote  the  thin  skin  that  forms  upon  hot  milk  and  the  like. 
To  this  form  flime-  it  suffices  to  add  -y.  This  is  given  in  the 
List  edition  of  Wedgwood. 

Flirt.  In  the  N.E.D.  flirt  is  given  as  a  verb,  'to  fiUip,  tap, 
rap,  strike  * ;  and  flirty  *  a  pert  young  hussy,'  is  derived  from  it- 
There  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  in  E.Friesic.  The 
E.Viiesic  flirr^  or  fl'irt^  not   only  means  a  light  blow,  but  also 
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a  nnall  piece ;  and  hence  is  derived  flirt-je^  as  a  diminutive,  with 
the  aense  of  *  a  giddy  girl.'  The  Low  G.  flirre  is  used  to  mean 
'a  thin  slice  of  bread  which  is  considered  insufficient ' ;  and  in 
HanoTer  the  same  word  means  *  a  whim.* 

Food.    It  is  agreed  that  fond  was  ori^ally  fanned^  the  pp.  of 

/•WIS,  orig.  *  to  be  insipid,'  used  of  salt  by  Wyclif.     And  further, 

that  fomen  is  in  some  way  related  to  /on,   *  a  fool.*     I  have  no 

<ioQbt  that  the  verb  fonnen  is  a  derivative  from  the  sb. ;  but  in 

0"ier  to  show  this  we  must  find  out  the  origin  of  fon.      In  the 

^•£.D.,  the  form  given  as  the  primary  one  is  the  monosyllabic 

>«.   But  this  is  only  a  Northern  form.      Chaucer  has  fonne  as 

«  diMvllable,  rhyming  with  y-ronne  (C.  T.,  A  4089),  even  though 

«®  is  imitating  the  Northern  dialect.     It  is  probable,  therefore, 

^hat  we  should  start  from  the  form  fonne^  of  which  Stratmann 

^'^'es  another  example  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  218;  as  well 

•«    the  pi.  fannu,  Gov.  Myst.,  367.      If  we   compare  this  with 

^-  Friesic,  we   find  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  is 

«'om  a  Friesic  word  allied  to  the  A.S.  fatnne^    O.Saxon  fimea, 

Xo^landic  feima,  *  a  virgin.*      In  Old  Friesic  this  became  famne^ 

f<>9mM,  fetWM^  fo9n$t  fone ;  but  these  are  only  a  few  of  its  forms. 

Xca    Hettema*8   Diet,   of   Friesic,    we   further   find  famna,  fomna^ 

,  and  fona.     In  Outzen*a  North  Friesic  Diet,  we  find  faamen 

fdmm ;   also  faamel^  foemel.     In  all  these  instances  the  sense 

the  same,  viz.  *  a  virgin,  a  maid,  a  girl.*     But  when  we   turn 

^o   E.Friesic  there   is   a   startling  variation   in   st^nse ;    E. Friesic 

P^^ssesses  both  the  forms,    viz.  fotie   (apparently  with  a  short  o) 

^^^  fin   (with  long  o).      It  not  only  means    *  a  woman,    maid, 

^^  Servant,  but  (much  more  commonly)  a  simple,  useless,  stupid 

?^*  or  creature,*  so  that /on /a»  '»  wicht^  lit.  'fon  of  a  wight,* 

^Deaxig  *you  stupid  girl.*     The  form  fon  at  once  connects  the  word 

•^^h.   the  Swed.  fdne^  in  which  the  sense  of  woman  is  lost,  and 

°^'5"    that  of   stupid  creature   remains.      All  seuuis  to  show  that 

me  Jj^  fann$  was  adopted  from  fonna,  one  of  tho  numerous  Friesic 

wui3  of  the  A.S.  famne^  which  assumed  in  Friesic  the  successive 

sen^^s  of  girl,  weakling,  and  simpleton.      Jlence  the  verb  fonnen 

mwiixt  *  to  become  weak  * ;  and  fonned  salt  meant  salt  that  hud 

lost  ita  pirtue,  i.e.  lit.  its  manliness.     The  above  examples  do  not 

exutiust  all  the  varieties  of  this  Protean  word.      We  may  add, 

froxn  Swedish  dialects,  the  forms  fane,  faune ;  also  the  Icel.  /a/ir, 

in  addition  to  feima  already  mentioned ;   and  the  Norweg.  fomnie, 

/k»>*,  *a  fool';  fuming,    *a  fool*;  fommatt  or  fumutt,    'foolish.* 


L 
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Observe,  too,  that  the  Norw.  fommaii^  fumutt^  are  formed  by  adding 
a  pp.  suffix;   for  I  suppose  that  the  suffix  -at  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Icel.  verb  ikaga^  *  to  jut  out,'  pp.  skagat.     Hence  famm-att  is 
lit.  '  made  like  a  girl,  weakened,'  and  is  the  precise  counterpart  of 
fon-d.    Perhaps  we  may  conclude  that/o»rf  meant  *just  like  a  girl.* 

Frampold,  cross,  ill-tempered.  This  interesting  word  occurs  in 
Shak.,  **  Merry  Wives,"  ii.  2.  94.  The  second  element  is  probably 
from  E.  polly  *  the  head ' ;  as  if  frampolVd.  It  is  certainly  closely 
connected  with  the  prov.  E.  rantipols,  *a  romping  child.'  It  is 
best  explained  by  the  E.Fries.  frante-pot  or  iJorant$-pot^  *a  peevish, 
morose  man ' ;  and  the  orig.  initial  sound  was  wr.  When  this 
is  perceived,  it  is  easy  to  connect  it  with  M.Du.  wranlen,  *to 
wrangle,  chide '  (Hexham) ;  Dan.  vrante,  *  to  be  peevish  * ; 
E.Fries,  wranten,  franten^  *to  be  peevish,  to  grumble';  Low  G. 
tcrampa^htigh,  *  morose '  (Liibben).  We  may  also  notice  the 
Dan.  vrampetf  'warped';  M.Du.  wrempekn,  wrimpen,  *  to  draw 
the  mouth  awry'  (Hexham);  Lowl.  Scotch /ram/?^,  *to  disorder'; 
and  probably  E.  frump. 

Frill.     The  history  of  the  word  frampold  shows  that  an  E.  initial 
fr-   may  arise  from   vr-.      Hence  I  do   not  hesitate  to  identify 
E.  frtU  with  F.  vrille.     The  F.  vrills  meant  originally  a  gimlet, 
in  the  fourteenth   century   (Littre) ;    hence  a  tendril  of  a  vine, 
from  its  shape ;  and  Cotgrave  has  further  this  curious  definition  '• 
**  Vrilles,   hook-like  edges  or  ends  of  leaves  (called  by  some  ol 
our  workmen  Scrols,  and)  sticking  out  in  the  upper  parts  of  pillers, 
and  of   other  pieces  of   architecture."      It   is   hardly  possible  t^ 
describe   a    frill  more   exactly  than  by  saying   that   it  presents 
hook-like  edges,   like  those  of  a  twisted  leiif ;    so  that  the  sen^ 
is   precise.      Indeed,   a  frill   is   not   unlike   a   tendril   of   a  vine- 
As    to    the    F.  rrille,    some    have    assumed    the    primary   sense 
to  be  *  tendril,'  and  derive  it  from  L.  uUicula^  a  little  vine,  »l^ 
w   tendril,  and   tell    us    that  the  r  is   inserted,   as   in  F.  frono^^ 
'a  slmg,'  from  L.  fmida\  and  Littre  notes  the  O.F,  forms  r^»^^' 
viille^  visle^  given  by  Ducange,  s.v.  vigilia.     Even  if  this  be  ri^*^  ' 
I  would  still  suggest  that  the  form   and   sense  may  have   b^^ 
affected   bv   the    Dan.   vrilde,   *  to  twist,'   in  which  the  rf  is  ^^^ 
sounded.      This  Dan.  verb  is  merely  the  frequentative  of  vT*^  ' 
*  to  writhe,'    the    equivalent   of   E.  u-rithe ;    and  the  usual   P^^' 
word  for  a  gimlet,   viz.  vrid-bor,  is  derived  from  it.      So  also 
vride-haandj    *a   twisted    string,'    which    is   similar   in    shape 
a  tendril.     Cf.  Dan.  dial,  vrild^,  vrile,  '  a  coil,  a  twist.* 
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Gallop.  The  etymology  oi gallop  has  been  frequently  attempted; 
but  every  Dictionary  has  faile  I  to  give  it  Even  the  NED.  has 
been  misled  by  the  suggestion  of  Diez,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  verb 
<tf  ktp.  The  O.F.  forms  were  galoper^  wahtper.  The  form  with 
w  ocean  both  in  the  M.E.  walopen  and  the  O.Flemish  walopen 
(Delfortrie).  But  the  verb  is  really  from  the  sb.  walop^  which 
was  especially  used  in  the  phrase  gram  walos,  '  great  leaps  or 
strides';  see  galop  in  Godefroy  and  Bartsch.  The  word  is  not 
blown  in  O.H.G.,  except  in  a  form  derived  from  French.  And, 
u  it  is  nat  English,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  Norse ;  since  it 
tiegins  with  to.  The  right  solution  is  given  in  Aasen's  Norwegian 
l)ict,  bat  the  author  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  he  had 
•olred  the  problem,  as  he  refers  us  to  Diez  for  the  etymology. 
The  eb.  walop  is,  in  fact,  a  compound,  derived  from  the  two  words 
vhich  appear  in  English  as  wold  and  hop.  In  Norse,  the  Id  of  wold, 
*^  (A.S.  weald)  becomes  //,  and  the  sense  is  somewhat  different, 
^.  field  or  open  plain:  That  is,  we  find  Icel.  vd//r,  *a  field, 
plain  * ;  Swed.  grds-vall,  *  grassy  field  * ;  Norw.  voll,  *  a  grassy  field,' 
®f  which  an  older  form  vail  occurs  in  vall-grodd,  *  overgrown  with 
fi^aas.'  All  these  words  once  began  with  w.  Again,  the  verb 
^  hop  originally  meant  ^to  spring,  bound,  dance.'  Hence  it  is 
^at  the  true  original  is  the  O.Norse  *wall-hoppy  still  preserved 
>Q  Korwegian  vaU-hopp,  '  a  gallop,'  and  vall-hoppa^  '  to  gallop,' 
the  identity  of  which  with  gallop  is  past  question,  since  the 
precise  meaning  is  still  retained.  Now  that  we  really  at  last 
know  the  right  form,  the  original  sense  is  easy  enough.  For, 
nnce  vail-  means  '  grassy  field,'  and  hopp  is  a  ^  bound '  or  '  spring,' 
the   compound   vall-hopp   means    '  field-bound '    or    *  field-spring,' 

• 

i-d.  a  bounding  along  an  open  field;    cf.  Dan.  dial,  hop'rende,  to 

^hop.run,'  to  gallop.     Hence  the  O.F.  phrase  a  gram  walos  signifies 

^^t  the  horse  traversed  the  field  with  great  bounds  or  swift  strides. 

^^d  the  verb  galoper  was  easily  coined  from  the  substantive,  both 

^   Norwegian  and  French.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Norsemen 

conquered    England,    and    have    since    contributed    to    its    great 

expansion   by  virtue  of  two   great   qualities.      Every   Norseman 

^^Id  ride  a  horse  and  sail  a  boat. 

^Hme,   lame ;   as  in    'a  game  leg.'     I  must  premise  that  the 

**<>Wing   note   is   not  mine,  but  was  most   kindly  sent   me    by 

*ir.  ifayhew.     It  is  rightly  suggested,  in  the  N.E.D.,  that  game 

*^^re  short  for  gammy,  which  is  used  in  pro  v.  E.  in  the  same 

^^•^,     It  is  clear  that  gammy  was  popularly  resolved  into  gaam, 
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i.e.  game,  and  the  Buffix  -y ;  and  then  the  suffix  was  dropped. 
The  form  gammy  is,  however,  the  right  one  ;  and  thongb  its 
etymology  is  not  given  in  the  N.E.D.,  Mr.  Mayhew  has  found  it. 
It  precisely  answers  to  the  O.F.  gambi^  noted  by  Cotgraye  as 
an  old  or  dialectal  word.  He  has :  '^  Gambia  bent,  crooked, 
bowed."  But  in  the  glossaries  by  Dum6ril,  Boncoiran,  and 
Ferticault,  the  same  word  is  explained  by  'botteux,'  i.e.  lame; 
the  precise  sense  required.  I  am  able  to  add  that  this  F.  gamhi 
is  of  Breton  or  Celtic  origin.  Mignard,  in  his  Vocab.  of  Bar- 
gundian,  has :  ''  Campin^  qui  ne  murche  pas  droit."  This  campin, 
like  gamhi,  is  from  the  Bret,  kamm,  which  has  the  double  senate 
of  'crooked'  and  'lame.'  There  is  a  Breton  proverb,  said  of 
an  imaginary  invalid,  viz.  kamm  kl  pa  gar,  lit.  '*  the  dog  is  lame 
when  he  wishes  (to  be  so)."  And,  from  the  sb.  gar,  a  leg  (the 
origin  of  our  garter),  is  actually  formed  the  compound  gar-gamm, 
meaning  precisely  '  lame  of  one  leg,'  or  having  a  game  leg ;  and 
the  verb  gar-gamma,  '  to  be  lame  in  one  leg.'  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer, 
in  his  book  on  Folk-etymology,  gives  almost  exactly  the  same 
account. 

Oawky.  OawJcy,  *  awkward,'  is  merely  an  extended  form  of 
gatoky  '  clumsy,'  usually  applied  to  the  left  hand.  In  various 
dialects,  we  have  gawk-handedy  gaulick-handedy  gallok- handed, 
signifying  left-handed  or  clumsy.  It  is  shown  in  the  N.E.D.  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  associating  gawk  with  F.  gauehe,  which  for 
Tarious  phonetic  reasons  is  unsuitable.  I  take  gawk  to  be  a  mere 
contraction  from  the  fuller  forms  gallok,  gauliek,  and  the  like; 
where  -xck,  -ock,  are  mere  suffixes.  Hence  the  base  is  gall-  or 
gaul-.  This  is  evidently  allied  to  the  F.  dial,  gdle,  '  benumbed,' 
especially  applied  to  the  hands.  Thus  Mijjnard,  in  his  Vocabulary 
of  Burgundian  words,  has :  **  G6/e,  enraidi  par  le  froid :  avoir  le* 
doigte  gdlea,  cest  les  avoir  enraidis  par  le  froid."  Again,  this 
F.  word  is  of  Scand.  origin ;  for,  since  the  F.  initial  g  often 
corresponds  to  Teut.  to,  we  see  at  once  the  connection  of  g&le  with 
the  Swed.  and  Dan.  valen,  *  benumbed.'  Rietz  throws  a  still 
clearer  light  upon  the  matter  by  citing  the  Swed.  dial,  val-hand  or 
val-hdndt,  *  having  the  hands  stiff  with  cold.*  So  also  Aasen 
gives  Norw.  valen  [Dan.  vaalen],  'benumbed';  val-hendt,  'having 
the  hands  stiff  with  cold.'  That  is  to  say,  gawk-handed  is  having 
numb  or  clumsy  hands ;  and  gawky  is  clumsy. 

Gewgaw.     The  etymology  is  unknown.     It  looks  as  if  the  word 
were  formed  by  reduplication.     If  so,  it  is  worth  noting  that- 
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Mignard  gi^es  gaw$  as  a  Burgundian  word,  meaning  a  Jew's  harp ; 
^13 1  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  LowL  Sc.  gewgaw  has  precisely  the 
^'fl  Mme  sense.  In  the  Prompt.  Far 7.,  gugaw  means  a  pipe  or  flute. 
Qt«*f  I  wish  to  propose  an  entirely  new  etymology  for  this  curious  word. 
r!tsl  The  hard  g  points,  I  think,  to  a  Scand.  origin.  Now  there  is  au 
St  i|  old  Scand.  strong  verb  *gufa^  pt.  t.  *gaufy  preserved,  with  the 
chinge  of  /  to  r,  in  Norw.  guva,  *  to  reek,'  pt.  t.  gauv.  The 
<ffiginal  of  this  v  was  /,  as  shown  by  the  Icel.  sb.  gufa,  *  a  vapour.' 
^  k^  Bat  another  sense  of  this  gufa  must  have  been  '  to  blow,'  as 
•hown  by  Swed.  dial,  guva^  gova^  *  to  blow ' ;  gdva,  *  to  blow,  to 
iMk';  guva^  'a  gust  of  wind';  guvta^  'to  blow';  rig-gdva,  fern. 
'a  hurricane  ' ;  vdr-guva^  f.  '  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,'  showing  that 
^re  must  ha.ve  been  a  simple  fern.  sb.  gdoa  or  guva  meaning 
a  blast  or  puff.  In  Norwegian,  there  are  also  numerous  deriva- 
^^oa,  such  as  gufi,  *  a  puff ' ;  gufsa^  *  to  blow  gently  * ;  guft, 
'*  puff/  all  from  a  base  guf- ;  also  gf/fsa,  '  a  puff  of  wind  ' ; 
^a,  '  to  reek,'  from  the  same  base  with  mutation.  It  seems  to 
ne  that  gewgaw  may  easily  have  been  formed  by  reduplication 
^tXk  this  source.  Thus  the  Burgundian  gawe^  'a  Jew's-harp,' 
>Bay  be  referred  to  the  strong  grade  gauf^  and  may  have  meant 
^  thing  blown,'  and  hence,  indifferently,  a  Jew's  harp,  a  pipe, 
or  ^  flute ;  whilst  gsw-  may  represent  the  weak  grade  guf-,  with 
the  sense  of  *blow.'  Thus  the  original  sense  would  be  a  *puff- 
pttff /  or  '  puff-pipe,'  which  makes  excellent  sense.  Moreover,  we 
could  thus  explain  the  remarkable  form  giuegoue^  *  a  gewgaw/ 
Ui  t;he  Ancren  Kiwle ;  because  the  vowel  i  in  gitie-  can  be  explained 
.  from  the  Norse  form  gyvaf  with  mutation.  And  if  this  also  be 
n^lit,  then  the  disputed  letter  u  in  the  word  giuegoue  must  mean 
^»  aa  indeed  it  almost  invariably  does  when  followed  by  a  vowel 
ux  Viddle-English ;  so  that  the  pronunciation  was  gmgovey  with 
t^o  hard  y's. 

Cl^ye.     In  the  N.E.D.,  a  difficulty  is  raised  as  to  the  derivation 

^^    the  O.F.  glaive  from  L.  gladixn,  on  the  ground  that  the  O.F. 

yfeao«  always  means  a  lance,  and  never  a  sword.     It  is  the  case 

^•t  Qodefroy  makes  this  assertion,  but  it  happens  to  be  incorrect. 

*^®     A.F.  glaive  occurs  (according   to   my   index)  in  Philip   de 

"^^n,  Bestiaire,  1.  888,  where  the  author  refers  us  to  the  Psahns 

-I^avid,   using   the   expression   en   main   de  glaive   to  translate 

^a^ntM  gladiiy  Ps.  Ixii.  11  (Vulgate).     Here  we  have  glaive  to 

^^Hlate  gladiuH  in  one  of  the  earliest  A.F.  poems  known;   written 

^xeA.D.  1150. 
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Oroom.  M.E.  grome^  K.  Horn,  971.  We  find  Du.  frwr' 
'a  stripling  or  a  groome'  (Hexham).  This  word  was  confuses 
with  A.S.  gumay  *man,'  in  the  word  bride-groontf  as  is  we— 
known.  But  it  was  certainly  of  different  origin.  The  Du.  wor* 
is  apparently  not  Teutonic.  Both  Du.  grom  and  M.E.  groms  mar. 
fairly  be  derived  from  O.F.  gromme,  grome^  *  a  lad,'  for  which  se* 
Ducange,  s.v.  gromes.  The  dimin.  gromet  [whence  E.  grummet^ 
is  much  more  common,  and  is  given  by  Godefroy,  who  explain 
it  by :  **  serviteur,  valet,  gar9on  marchand,  courtand  de  boutique^ 
commissionaire,  facteur."  That  it  is  really  a  Romance  word  is 
made  more  certain  by  the  occurrence  of  Span,  and  Port.  grumiU 

*  a  ship- boy,'  a  term  applied  to  a  sailor  of  the  meanest  sort.  The 
origin  of  this  word  still  presents  difficulties ;  see  Diez,  s.v.  grumo ; 
Scheler,  s.v.  gourme  (2) ;  but  Littr^  is  not  satisfied  with  theii 
explanations.  We  may  note  that  the  Span,  grumo  means  '  a  clot,^ 
a  bunch,  a  cluster,  a  curd '  (formed  from  milk),  and  seems  to  come 
from  L.  grumuSf  *  a  little  heap.'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  origin  proposed 
by  Diez :  he  supposes  that  Mump '  was  a  name  for  a  clownish  lad. 

Hamper,  to  impede.  M.E.  hampren,  to  clog,  to  shackle.  Theree 
are  two  views  possible  as  to  this  word :  ( 1 )  that  the  /^  is  am 
insertion;  (2)  that  the  m  is  an  insertion.  The  former  view  im 
taken  in  my  Dictionary  and  in  the  N.E.D. ;  this  connects  hamper- 
with  Icel.  hamlay  *  to  stop,  hinder ' ;  Norw.  hamla,  *  to  striv^ 
against ' ;  and  E.  hsm  tn,  *  to  check,  impede.*  But  I  now  suspecs 
that  the  inserted  letter  is  the  m,  and  that  the  verb  to  hamper 
a  nasalized  form  ;  from  the  Swed.  dial,  happa,  *  to  pull  bac~~^ 
draw  a  horse  back  with  a  rope,*  whence  Swed.  dial,  happ^ 
*to  stammer.*  Cf.  E.Fries.  and  Low  G.  hapern,  *to  stop  8ho"»: 
stick  fast*;  Fliigel  translates  G.  hiipern  by  *to  stick,  sto 
hamper.*      The   Dan.    dialects   have   the   nasalized  form   hatnf^* 

*  to  stop,  to  pause,  to  stutter.*     Du.  haperen  means  *  to  pause,  ^^ 
flag,  hesitate  * ;   de  machine  hapert^  *  the  machine  fails  to  work 
is  hampered  * ;    er  hapert  ieU  aan^   *  there   is  a  hitch '  (Calisd^ 
hapering,   *  a  hindrance,   obstacle '  (Scwel).     I  find  that  this    "^^ 
the  solution  proposed  by  Mr.  Wedgwood ;  and  I  now  think  i^ 
right.     He  further  instances  Lowl.  Sc.  hamp^   *  to  stammer,*    ^' 

*  to  halt  or  hobble  * ;  and  lie  further  connects  these  words  '^^^ 
hopple  and  hobble.  His  view  may  be  right.  We  should  further  t^^ 
Icel.  hopa,  *  to  recoil,  draw  backwards*;  which  may  very  '^^ 
give  the  base  of  hopple.  The  chief  difference  is  that,  in  E.,  tb^^ 
verbs  have  acquired  a  transitive  sense.      Even  this  seems  to   ^ 
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by  an   example  in  Yigfusson,   hopar  hann  \a  hesitinum 
:ie  backed  the  horse ' ;  and  Rietz  giyes  Swed.  dial,  happa^ 
back/  as  an  active  verb, 
e ;  see  Hamper  above. 

The  etymology  of  the  verb  to  hill  is  well-known  to  be 

In    Stratmann    the    suggestion    is    made    that    it    is 

it  to  quell.     This  is  obviously  impossible,  because  the 

and  is  quite  different.     At  the  same  time,  the  coincidence 

is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  close  connection 

suspected.      Eluge   simply   says  that  these  words  are 

but  does  not  explain  the   relationship.      Yet  it  is  not 

as  we  have  a  close  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  E.  adj. 
or  the  M.E.  form  of  the  verb  to  kill  is  usually  eullen; 
g  to  E.Fries.  killlen.  And,  just  as  dull  is  from  a  base 
rtened  from  dwul-,  the  orig.  form  of  the  weak  grade  of 
r/aii,  *to  err,*  of  which  dwell  is  the  causal  form,  so  kul- 
tened  form  of  cwul-y  the  ong.  form  of  the  weak  grade  of 
^lan,  'to  die/  of  wbich  the  Mod.E.  quell  is,  similarly, 
I  form.    That  is  to  say,  quell  represents  a  form  *ewal-jan, 

represents  a  form  *ewuljan.  And  both  in  dull  and  in 
Un^  the  ID  is  lost  before  the  u  in  the  weak  grade,  owing 
3f  stress. 

a  pool,  a  cascade.  The  pi.  It/nniSf  in  G.  Douglas,  Aen., 
.  7,  1.  9,  is  explained  to  mean  '  waterfalls ' ;  but  the 
idmits  of  the  meaning  'pools.'  It  seems  to  answer  to 
'1^,  Aen.,  xi.  298.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Celtic  word ;  cf.  O.Irish 
.ter ' ;  Irish  /tnn,  '  a  pool,  the  sea ' ;  Gael,  linne,  *  a  pond, 
B,  linn,  gulf;  W.  //yw,  *a  lake*;  Breton  lenn,  *a  pool.* 
npare  A.S.  hlynn^  which  occurs  once,  in  the  Rushworth 
John  xviii.  1,  to  translate  iorrentem^  and  appears  to  be 

A.S.  A/y»,  '  a  noise,  din.*  I  suppose  the  A.S.  hlynn  to 
rent  word  from  linn. 

il,  a  kind  of  baboon.  I  find  it  in  an  E.  translation  of 
Nat.  Hist.,  published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  in  London,  1792; 

330.  ^ares,  s.v.  drilly  has  conclusively  shown  that  it 
)ed  of  the  word  man  and  a  word  dril,  meaning  an  ape, 
E.  writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  even  earlier; 
D.  The  origin  of  dril  is  uncertain ;  possibly  from 
m,  *  to  turn  round  or  about,*  whence  the  E.  verb  drill  is 
Dr.  Murray  suggests  that  drill  may  be  a  West 
^ord;  but  Buffon  says  that  the  negroes  call  the  animal 
1  that  mandril  is  Europeuu. 


'V 
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Wag*  !nie  woid  Mi|pr  do6t  noti  tt  lltt  M  I  kunr^  #0Mr  k 
The  earliest  qootatioa  I  oaa  Ind  f6r  it  is  m  tiie  eeMpeod  d§§ 
(not  in  V.EJ).) ;  in  O.  Douses,  ed.  BmaU,  vL  146,  L  17.  J 
oeoars  in  Levins,  explained  as  *  potte.'  llodem  Irish  has  si 
'a  mog/  donbtlees  bonowed  from  S. ;  also  wniMg^  *  a  cnp,'  i 
may  be  from  the  same.  The  woid  was  probaULy  impozlsd 
EeUand.  For»  though  net  giyen  in  the  ordiaaiy  Bntsh  £ 
I  find  traces  of  it  m  Friesio.  Thus,  in  Melema*a  Diet  « 
dialeot  ai  Gteningen,  I  find  in  tiie  8np|^emeDt|  at  p.  M9 
mtd  ffMtt#,  «q^atned  as  '*  a  p<ttoelain  ^  earthen  drinhing-'v 
id  eylindrieal  shi^  with  one  handle/'  wbioh  ia  an  ( 
description  of  a  Miy»  and  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  aame  ^ 
If  so,  the  il-sonnd  has  been  Ttnoed  to  ^;  of  whioh  (psihapi 
find  a  trace  in  the  Irish  muco0  as  compared  with  mtyen.  A 
in  Koolnian*s  B.FrieBic  IKct,  I  find  mMt§  desoribed  as  mm 
**iL  eylindrieal  earthen  Teasel  about  6  inchea  aerossi  and 
15  to  18  inohee  high,  fSnrmerly  used  for  the  partieakr  pp 
of  keeping  symp  in.*'  This  ia  the  better  fomii  as  it  esphda 
B»  u  more  dearly.  The  word  is  Tory  obsenzOi  and  I  can  fin 
traoea  of  it^  except  the  forms  m^^^  and  mygga  in  STorw., 
Miyy,  given  as  a  Swedish  word  by  dman,  bnt  appatentily 
modem,  as  it  is  nnnotioed  by  Ihre  and  Widegreo.  These : 
must  likewise  be  of  Friesie  origin,  as  they  have  y^  for  kk.  In 
the  mod.  Swed.  mugg  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Englie 
it  is  monosyllabic.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  it  in  French. 
Le  H6richer'8  Diet,  of  the  l^orman  dialect,  we  find:  *'i 
grande  tasse,"  with  a  note  that  it  corresponds  to  the  £. 
and  Moisy  has  *' Moqtie,  tasse  sans  anse.'*  It  is  clear  tha 
word  is  Germanic,  the  oldest  form  being  mukks  or  mokke, 

Mutchkin.  A.  mutehkin  is  a  Scotch  liquid  measure, 
rightly  compared,  in  the  Century  Diet.,  with  the  Da.  m 
with  a  similar  meaning.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Mid 
employed  the  suffix  -ken  instead  of  -je,  which  takes  us  ba 
a  form  muisken^  or  rather  muUeken,  as  being  the  right  Mid. 
form  whence  the  Scotch  word  was  borrowed.  I  write  this  a 
in  order  to  note  that  this  very  form,  but  slightly  disguise 
mudsekeHf  appears  in  Kilian  and  Hexham ;  but  is  easily  overlo 
owing  to  this  inferior  spelling  with  d  for  t.  Hexham  has : 
Mudseken^  the  Halfe  pint  of  pans  Measure;  that  is,  sixe 
ounces ;  our  halfe  common  Finte,  called  in  dutch  Fp0r 
Elsewhere   he    gives,    somewhat    inconsistently,    ''mii    Upe 
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^  ^1     a  aatsore  of  %  quarter  of  a  Pint."     This  last  word  appears  to  be 
*"'l    obsolete. 

''''  leWB.  The  way  in  which  the  form  mtps  arose  is  not  oletir. 
I  know  of  no  quotation  for  it  earlier  than  one  from  the  Kingis  Quair, 
'■  it  179.  NeW'U  occurs  as  a  ^en.  sing,  in  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
"I  850:  lie  kinds  nswes,  'each  kind  of  what  was  new.'  It  is  not 
impoisible  that  a  gen.  sing,  became  a  nom.  plural.  At  any  rate, 
we  find,  in  Dutch,  the  adj.  nieuw,  'new/  and  the  pi.  sb.  nieuws, 
news.'  But  it  looks  as  if  the  Du.  word  began  life  as  a  gen. 
inig.  In  Hexham,  it  only  appears  in  one  compound,  viz.  nieuwi- 
9^'gh,  'coTetuous  or  desirous  after  Newes  or  Novelties.'  This 
iMm8  to  show  that  the  English  newes  is  older  than  the  Du.  nieuws^ 
*Qd  that  the  E.  word  was  regarded  by  Hexham  as  a  plural.  But 
^0  most  interesting  forms  are  those  given  by  Sewel.  He  gives 
^  ni&uwi  as  a  neut.  sb.,  meaning  '  news.'  He  does  not  say  it  is 
pliual.  His  examples  are :  wai  nieuwi  is  *0rf  *  what  news  ? ' — 
j^  isU  nieuws,  '  it  is  a  new  thing ' — dat  is  hstn  nists  nisuiDSy  *  that 
lUo  new  thing  to  them.'  This  reminds  us  of  the  Lat.  quid  noui 
^  nihil  nouif  and  suggests  a  gen.  sing,  origin.  He  also  gives 
^^^^^tws^isrig^  '  eager  of  news.'  We  require  full  quotations  to  settle 
^  matter. 

^andoim,  soldiers  belonging  to  a  certain  Hungarian  regiment. 
^^Ussars  and  pandours* ;    1768;  Foote,  Devil  upon  Two  Sticksy 
^   ^,     F.  pandour ;  from  Fandur^  the  name  of  a  town  in  Hungary 

^ay,  to  pitch.  I  have  shown  (Suppl.  to  second  edition  of  Etyra. 
^^t.)  that  this  probably  answers  to  an  A.F.  form  peisr,  *to  pilch.* 
"^^  poisr,  in  Godofroy,  where  he  gives  an  example  of  the  Northern 
'•  f^sisr^  *  to  cover  us  with  a  plaster.' 

^^eep.     That  this  word  is  connected  with  the  verb  to  pipe^  and 

^     of  imitative  origin,  has  been  fairly  proved.     The  difficulty  is 

^     aee  how  the  peculiar  use  of  peep  originated.     Some  light  is 

^^^*x>wn  upon  it  by  Dutch,  which  has  two  forms  of  the  verb, 

^^^*  pijp^^f   'to  pipe  or  whistle';   and  piepen^  'to  squeuk,'  like 

|o\uig  birds  or  mice.     My  suggestion  was,  that  the  reference  is 

^    the  fowler,   who   used   often    formerly   to   hide    in    a    bush, 

'^^^ctching  out  rods  covered  with  bird-lime,  and  then   to  allure 

them  with  a  pipe,  whilst  he  peeped  out  to  see  them  come.     This 

I        waa  founded  on  Cotgrave's  explanation  of  pipee,  as  **the  peeping 

I         of  small  birds,  counterfeited  by  a  bird-catcher."      But  this   is 

K        lomewhat  far-fetched.     Mr.  Wedgwood's  solution  is,  however,  still 
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less  likely,  viz.,  that  peeping  out  is  compared  to  a  squeaky  sound 
I  have  found  a  solution  which  seems  to  explain  the  matter  mach 
more  easily.  In  Molema's  Diet,  of  Words  used  in  the  dialect 
of  Gronitigen  he  explains  that  piepen  means  both  (1)  to  crj  piep^ 
and  (2)  to  peep  through  a  hole,  or  to  peep  generally.  He  refers 
it  to  the  game  of  hide  and  seek,  as  played  by  small  children. 
The  child  who  seeks  another,  and  becomes  impatient,  often  criee 
out — piep  %j\  and  adds  in  a  high  squeaky  toue^^iep  /  Thna 
the  word  piep  was  used  with  particular  reference  to  hiding  and 
seeking,  and  easily  became  associated  with  the  idea  of  peeping 
out.  The  article  in  the  N.E.D.  on  the  word  bo-peep  (also  called 
peep'bo)  should  be  consulted.  This  usually  refers  to  a  nurse,  who 
covers  and  suddenly  uncovers  her  face  to  amuse  a  child.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  the  correct  thing  was  for  the  nurse  to  sa^ 
peep  in  a  squeaky  voice  when  her  face  was  behind  her  apron,  an( 
then  ho/  as  a  mild  form  of  alarm,  on  suddenly  removing  it.  I 
I  remember  rightly,  I  have  seen  it  and  heard  it  so  done.  Thas  th 
word  peep  is  here  a  squeaky  interjection,  associated  (in  childrea' 
language)  with  the  idea  of  partial  concealment.  Compare:  **B* 
Boe^  cucuUus  lugubris  oculos  faciemque  obstruens  ;  Kifke-boe,  lusi: 
puerilis,  in  quo  alicujus  oculi,  manu  linteove,  etc.,  obtecti,  subil 
infantis  in  gratiam  deteguntur.*' — Ten  Kate,  Anleidning  tot  c 
Kennisse  van  het  verhevene  Deal  der  !Nederduitsche  Sprake,  172* 
vol.  i.  p.  279. 

Feter-see-me,  a  wine.  Nares  gives  the  name  of  a  wine  call^ 
Peter  see-me,  Peter -sa-meeney  -seminey  etc.  Thus,  he  quotes  tro 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  a  line  :  **  Pder-se-meny  or  headstror 
Charnico.''  Here  the  accent  is  on  the  meny  and  the  wine  is  saL 
in  one  passage,  to  be  Spanish.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  \i 
derivation  is  from  Pedro  XimeneSy  because  Xitnenee  is  qui" 
a  common  Spanish  name ;  see  Hole's  Brief  Biographical  Dictionar; 
Further,  the  derivation  of  Ximenes  is  probably  from  the  plac 
name  Ximenay  in  Andalusia;  see  Pineda's  Span.  Diet.  Pinec. 
adds  that  Ximena  is  also  a  female  name,  of  Arabic  origin,  ac 
means  *  bright.'     Ximena  was  the  wife  of  the  Cid. 

Pomander.  This  word  has  never  been  fully  solved.  I  re- 
a  note  upon  it  before  the  Society,  printed  in  the  Trans,  for  1885— 
p  710,  where  I  gave  an  early  example,  dated  1518.  I  can  nc 
add  that  it  occurs  in  Skelton's  **  Garland  of  Laurell,"  sp^ 
pomaundery  1.  1027;  and  Palsgrave  has:  **  Pommaundre  to  sm^ 
to,  pomendier,^*     Of  this  F.  pomendier  I  can  find  no  account; 
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leems  to  be  the  E.  word  done  into  French,  and  will  not  account 
for  fomaunder.  The  old  derivation,  that  it  is  corrupted  from 
O.F.  pomme  tPambre,  has  never  satisfied  me,  chiefly  because  of 
the  difficultj  of  getting  rid  of  the  d.  But  I  now  believe  that  it 
11  correct,  with  a  slight  alteration ;  viz.  if  the  d  be  wholly  left 
ooi  For,  in  MS.  Harl.  2378,  there  is  a  recipe  for  making 
"pmmn  ambre  for  the  pestelence "  ;  [see  "  Medical  Works  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century/'  ed.  Henslow,  p.  122.]  This  takes  us 
luck,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  suggests 
thatk  in  Anglo-French  the  form  was  really  pomme  amhre  without 
the  i.  The  change  from  pomaumber  to  pomaunder  is  a  natural 
one,  doe  to  a  wish  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  sound  of  m,  by 
dianmilation.  If  this  be  right,  the  A.F.  form  is  easily  equated 
to  the  O.F.  pomtM  d* ambre,  which  occurs  in  '*  Le  Roman  de  la 
Sose/'  ed.  Meon,  1.  21,008,  where  it  is  spelt  pomme  d^emhre,  in 
order  to  rhyme  with  membre,  though  Littre  quotes  this  very  line, 
a&d  spells  it  ambre.  That  amber  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
l^eeping  off  infection  is  clear  from  Cotgrave,  who  has,  s.v.  Ambre, 
the  following:  ** Ambre  noir,  Black  Amber  (the  worst  kind  of 
I  Amber),  usually  mingled  with  Aloes,  Labdanum,  Storax,  and 
wch  like  aromaticall  simples,  for  Pomander  chains,  etc."  I  suppose 
^t  a  pomander-chain  means  a  chain  by  which  a  pomander  (in 
*he  later  sense  of  pomander-box)  was  hung  from  the  girdle.  See 
^e  recipe  for  pomaunder  in  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Poinet,  a  little  pot.     Godefroy  gives  seventeen  various  forms 

^  the  O.F.  pogonet,  with  the  same  sense ;    and  six  forms  of  the 

"  F.  pogon,  masc.  sb.,  *  a  pot,*  of  which  it  is  a  diminutive.     He 

*^  cites,  s.v.  pocionner,  a  Low  Lat.  verb  pocionare,   *  to  give  to 

^k,'  which  is  clearly  related  to  it.*    Cf.  E.  potion. 

«1Ult  (at  cards).  A  punt  is  explained  to  mean  a  point  in  the 
^^Q  of  basset,  and  a  punter  is  one  who  marks  the  points  in  that 
^"^^e.  It  is  usually  derived  from  the  F.  sb.  ponte,  with  the  same 
"^•e,  which  again  is  from  the  Span,  punto,  *a  point,  a  pip  on 
^**^.*  It  seems  to  me  far  simpler  to  derive  it  from  the  Span. 
^^^to  directly,  just  as  the  name  of  the  suit  called  spades,  and 
^^  terms  spadilU  and  ombre  are  directly  from  Spanish.  Of  course 
"^^  Span,  punio  is  from  L.  punctum, 

Banap.  The  M.£.  sanap  means  a  kind  of  napkin  ;  see  examples 
^^  Balliwell ;  and  note :  **  Hoc  gausape,  sanap,"  in  Wright's 
vocabularies.  I  think  we  may  accept  the  suggestion  in  **Our 
^'iglish  Home,"   p.   38,    that   it  is  the   same  word   as   surnape, 
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i.e.  over-dotb.  See  Babeee  Book,  p.  182, 1.  287 ;  wit  Hie  mU 
p.  208,  ehowing  that  *'  the  kyiflig  of  the  iwrnapB  **  wae  «&  kae* 
The  note  in  the  same,  at  p.  209,  that  the  F.  word  vaa  9$r9iMiti 
is  doe  to  an  oversight.  The  imrw^nappe  (from  MiT«rt  ^i»  finle 
was  the  enphoard  or  basket  in  whieh  tunu^pn  and  ettor  n^ 
were  kept ;  see  Cotgrave.  Santip  has  also  been  said  to  be  d 
for  mM-nappi^  for  ir^\Ak  I  oan  find  no  endenee. 

Serif^  Seiiphy  Omph«  a  fine  eroas-stroke  at  the  top  and  bol 
(rf  letters;  a  printer's  term.  Spelt  stfri/ in  the  Cent  WdL\  m\ 
ariph  in  Webster;  and  c$riph  in  the  IT.E.I).  Origin  obsci 
but  the  suggestion  in  N.B.D.,  quoted  from  N.  and  Q.,  lis] 
1869,  is  obTionsly  right,  and  had  occurred  to  ine  indepeodso 
Serif  is  a  way  of  writing  the  Su.  $ekr$rf,  a  sbt^ke,  dash,  ] 
The  peculiar  spelling  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  lepresentini 
sound  of  the  I>u.  %th  before  r. 

Stoekada.  The  correct  etymology  of  this  word  is  givei 
the  Stanford  Dictumary,  ed.  Dr.  FenneiL  It  is  latluw  a  xm 
form.  Bichaidson  shows  that  it  occurs  in  Mason's  *'BlN 
Garden,"  Bk.  ii. ;  where  it  will  be  found  in  L  298.  Hue  ''Book 
was  published  separately,  in  1777. 

The  form  is  incorrect,  and  due  to  confnsion  with  the  eonsK 
word  itoeeado  or  Uocoata^  meaning  a  thrust  in  fencing.  A  b< 
spelling  would  be  stacade  or  ttakade.  We  find  in  Cotgrare 
r.  estacade,  **a  list,  or  place  railed  in  for  a  com  bate"  ;  but 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  was  borrowed  from  Spanish,  foi 
find  it  used  as  a  verb  at  an  earlier  date,  viz.  in  Damp 
"Voyages,"  ii.  1.  100: — *'that  part  is  stoekadoed  round  y 
great  trees  set  up  on  end."  I  am  indebted  for  this  to  the  Ceni 
Dictionary.  The  true  source  is  the  Span,  esiacada^  explained 
Minsheu,  in  his  Span.  Diet.  (1623)  as  "a  place  full  of  st 
to  grafPe  on,  or  lists  to  fight  in'*;  from  Span,  estaea^  'a  st 
a  stocke  to  grafPe  on,  a  pale.'  This  is  obviously  a  word  of  T 
origin,  borrowed  from  the  Low  G.  stake,  cognate  with  E.  ti 
See  -ade,  -ado  in  the  N.E.D. 

Stook,  a  shock  of  corn.  As  mod.  E.  oo  corresponds  to  0 
this  is  the  same  word  as  Low  G.  stuke^  *  a  heap,'  also  appliei 
a  collected  heap  of  six  turves,  or  to  shocks  of  buck-wheat 
up  to  dry.  Cf.  also  Swed.  dial,  stake,  *  a  stook  or  collectioi 
sheaves,'  especially  one  of  twenty  sheaves ;  it  is  also  mentio 
by  Kok  as  occurring  in  Danish  dialects.  A.s  E.  oo  (A.S.  6 
connected  by  gradation  with  a,  it  is  closely  related  to  E.  li 
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The  BeTonshire  form  is  »Utch  (Halliwell) ;  this  may  answer  to 
A.8.  iiffeetf  *  a  piece.'  All  may  be  derived  from  the  Teut.  base 
itA-,  graded  to  itak-^  itdk-,  »tuk'.    For  the  0,  cf.  Brook,  above. 

Stif.  I  have  noted  that  the  only  trace  of  this  word  in  A.S. 
oeeun  in  the  compound  verb  for-stoppian^  given  only  by  Somner, 
tnd  without  a  reference.  But  it  is  now  found.  '*  Mid  thaere  ilcan 
wuUe/cr-t^ofi^a  thsBt  eare/'  with  the  same  wool  stop  up  the  ear ; 
Coebyne,  A.S.  Leechdoms,  ii.  42.   Bosworth's  Diet,  omits  the  word. 

limkard.  The  £.  tankard  is  borrowed  from  the  M.F.  tanquard, 
pren  by  Gotgrave,  who  notes  that  it  occurs  in  Rabelais.  The 
etfmology  of  this  F.  word  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  clear  that  -ard 
it  t  mere  suffix,  and  it  is  most  likely  of  Teut.  origin.  My 
•oggestioQ  is  that  it  has  dropped  an  initial  #,  in  which  case  it  is 
tuy  to  derive  it  from  Swed.  ttdnkaf  explained  by  Widegren  as 
"t  large  wooden  can,"  and  by  Oman  as  ''a  large  wooden  can, 
t  tankard."  Moreover,  this  is  a  true  native  Swed.  word,  and 
is  explained  by  Eietz,  p.  669,  as  being  a  diminutive  of  Swed.  dial. 
itffUM,  <a  tun,  a  wooden  tub/  of  which  an  older  spelling  was 
•^arfa,  derived  from  standi  *a  station,'  or  from  the  verb  std,  *to 
■taod';  with  reference  to  the  steadiness  with  which  a  large 
tankard  or  a  great  tub  rests  upon  the  table  or  the  ground.     It 

• 

u  most  interesting  to  find  that  the  very  similar  word  standard 
vu  once  used  in  English  in  the  precise  sense  of  tankard  or  large 
^wL  This  is  in  Greene's  play  of  "  A  Looking-glass  for  London/' 
«1.  Dyce,  p.  141 ;  **  Frolic,  my  lords,  let  all  the  standards  walk." 
Syce's  note  says,  "let  the  standing  -  bowls  go  round."  Shak. 
^  tUmdin^'howlf  Pericles,  ii.  3.  65  ;  it  is  said  to  mean  a  bowl 
^ith  a  foot  to  it,  I  know  not  on  what  authority.  Of  course, 
toe  loBB  of  initial  s  in  such  a  combination  as  st  is  unusual ;  but 
^  have  at  least  one  similar  example  in  pdfn$r^  *  to  swoon,'  where 
^  ItaL  form  is  spasimare,     Gf.  M.Du.  tanckaerd  (Kilian) ;  Norw. 

we.  The  use  of  tares  in  our  Bibles  is  perhaps  due  to  Wyclif, 
^uf>  translated  the  Lat.  nizania  by  '  taris ' ;  Matt.  xiii.  25. 
Chaucer  has  the  phrase  —  **  But  ther-of  sette  the  miller  nat 
*  ^«";  C.T.,  A  4000.  No  satisfactory  etymology  has  ever  been 
S^^wi  in  English,  but  it  is  pointed  out  by  Franck,  in  his  Etym. 
*^'  Diet.  He  suggests,  rightly,  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
■"^  tarwt,  fem.,  wheat;  M.Du.  terwe.  It  seems  that  there  were 
^*^  Teutonic  words  for  wheat,  viz.  tphsat  and  tare.  Of  these, 
^mt  was  adopted  in  all  the  Germanic  languages,  whilst  tare  was 
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Moflned  to  Eogluh  and  Dntoli.  Id  Datob,  imntt  sad  «n( 
both  ezpltined  4S  '  wbekt,'  and  tho  nie  of  tho  tro  wudi  «c 
to  bo  a  laxorf .  In  English,  it  ii  tolerably  clear  that  tbey  « 
'  d^erentiated.  wlual  being  rewrved  to  exproM  the  trae  cun,  i 
Urt  that  which  grew  ap  along  with  it  in  the  ume  field. 
K  later  time,  the  compound  far#-««(«A  was  lonned  to  ngi 
'  wheat- vetch,'  or  vtteh  found  in  wbeat-fieldi.  Thia  oocnn 
Palagr&ve,  apelt  tanfyteh*;  he  has:  "Tarefytobe,  a  oome,  laff 
By  dropping  the  latter  syllable,  the  renitting  form  Awv  wu  n 
in  preoisely  the  same  sense  at  '  vetch,'  which  is  the  oommon  m 
at  the  piMent  day.  This  is  easily  seen  from  another  entiy 
PalsgraTe,  who  has,  further:  "  Tturt,  a  oof.ie  lyke  a  pei 
/iif*M."  This  explains  at  onoe  why  the  modem  sense  of  (an 
BO  different  from  the  old  one.  Tlios  Britten's  Biot.  ot  Plant-nsi 
has  Tbr-jUeA,  Jiirt-vttch,  TM~-grMi,  and  TarM,  as  names  of  Ttii 
Tstehea.  In  a  onrioua  Diet  of  the  Du.  dialeot  as  spokea 
Graningen,  by  H.  Kolema  (1888),  we  find,  at  p.  283,  that ' 
English  Muoh-grau  or  q»iteh-fra$t  {UrittMm  r§pmu)  is  there  eel 
hottk,  or  ktemkgrai,  which  is  further  explained  to  mean  Umni 
or  itratjpmA  tarwt,  i.e.  tar-grass  or  creeping  tai«  ;  and  hero  Bg 
tone*  is  eqniralent  to  Lat.  Iritimim,  Fitsberbert,  in  his  Book 
Husbandry,  has  the  apelUng  ttrr*.  Thia  spelling,  togethw  n 
the  M.Du.  Uriel,  suggest  a  Teutonic  type  *tfrted,  feminine,  as 
urigiaal  form.  It  is  remurkably  like  the  form  for  tar.  Tout,  t 
*hneom  ;  but  the  latter  is  neuter. 

Terrier,  a  kind  of  auger.  This  word  is  cited  from  Howell 
Halliwell'a  Dictionary.  It  is  [he  same  word  as  tarritr,  a  w 
which,  as  I  learn,  is  still  used  in  the  city  of  London  as  the  ni 
of  an  instrument  used  for  extracting  «hw»i,  or  wooden  bungs, 
of  barrels  of  turpentine ;  and  is  commonly  made  of  three  tapei 
'  corkscrews '  united  at  the  larger  ends,  and  disposed  star-^ 
at  an  inclination  of  120  degrees  to  eacli  other.  Thus  two  of  tl 
form  a  sort  of  handle  whereby  to  twist  the  third  round.  Borro' 
from  O.F.  tariert,  a  kind  of  gimlet ;  ef.  Late  Lat.  taratr 
Gk.  Teperpov,  related  to  Let.  terehrum,  from  ttrtrt. 

Thief  in  a  candle.  So  called  because  it  steals  away  and  wa 
the  grease.  So  also  in  the  Walloon  dialect,  we  have:  "  Lan 
a.m.  partie  de  meche  d'une  chaudelle  non  mouchee  qui  toi 
enfiammee  sur  le  suit  et  le  fait  couler  "  ;  Sigart. 

Tornado.  The  usual  derivation  is  from  Span,  toraar,  'to  tn: 
but  this  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  lornar  properly  means  na 
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*to  returo,'  and  the  ab.  tomada  is  *a  return  from  a  journey.* 
I  hiire  no  hesitation  in  accepting  Dr.  FcnnelPs  explanation  in 
the  Stanford  Diet.,  viz.  that  it  is  an  English  blunder  for  the 
Bpon.  tronada^  *  a  thunderstorm.'  This  sb.  is  derivative  of  tronar, 
'to  thunder/  from  L.  tonare ;  with  the  remarkable  insertion  of 
an  unoriginal  r,  as  in  E.  treasure,  Dampier  has  the  expression, 
"tornadoes  or  thunder-showers,"  as  quoted  in  the  Cent.  Diet. ; 
sboiring  that  the  earliest  sense  of  E.  tornado  was  precisely 
'thunderstorm.' 

Vade,  to  fade.  The  form  vaded,  for  faded,  occurs  in  **The 
Paanonate  Pilgrim,"  131;  and  vadeth  lot  fadeth  in  the  same,  170. 
The  N.E.D.,  s.v.  f(ide,  adj.,  has  the  following  note:  **No  O.F. 
*M2f  has  been  found ;  if  it  existed,  it  would  explain  the  E.  vade, 
variant  of  fade,  vb.,  which  is  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for, 
•8  the  Eng.  dialects  that  have  v  for  /  usually  retain  /  in  Romanic 
words."  This  statement  is  correct ;  nevertheless,  the  form  vade 
it  easily  accounted  for  in  another  way  altogether.  It  was  in 
the  later  Tudor  period  that  so  many  words  were  introduced  from 
Datch;  and  vade  is  merely  borrowed  from  M.Du.  vadden,  *to  fade'; 
whilst  the  Dutch  word  was  merely  borrowed  from  the  O.F.  fader, 
'to  fade.'  This  explains  at  once  why  the  form  vade  only  occurs 
J^  at  one  particular  period,  and  was  never  common.  Hexham 
duly  gives  "  Vadden,  to  fade,  or  to  wither  ** ;  and  the  O.F.  fader 
"  noted  by  Palsgrave,  ut  p.  642. 

balance.     I  wish  to  make  a  note  hero  that  Florio's  Italian 

■'^ct.  has :   **  Valenzana,  a  kind  of  saye,  serge,  or  stuffe  to  make 

^^^ins  for  beds  with*';    and  again,    **  Valenzana  del  letto^   the 

'^^nces  of  a  bed."     This  proves  that  the  E.  valance  is  from  the 

**^e  origin ;  and  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  place  whence 

^^   stuff  came  from  was    Valence  in   France,  in  agreement  with 

^iXucer's  expression  ** kerchief  of   Valence*^  ;    see  my  Dictionary. 

**^jw  in  Piedmont  is  quite  an  insignificant  place  in  comparison 

'^th  the  former. 

^W^eak.  In  a  pamphlet  by  E.  Bjiirkman,  entitled  **  Ziir  dialcct- 
**^t4en  Provenienz  der  nordischen  Lehnworter  im  Englischen,'* 
p.  11,  there  is  an  excellent  note  upon  the  E.  adj.  w&ak.  He 
P^^tits  out  that  the  usual  explanation,  from  the  Icel.  veikr,  '  weak.' 
^  Wrong ;  because  that  form  would  have  given  a  mod.  E.  waik, 
J^^t  as  Icel.  heita  gives  the  Mod.E.  bait.  It  is  also  clear  that 
^^  A.8.  wde  would  have  given  a  Mod.E.  woak  or  woke,  just  as 
**^     gives  oak.     The  right  solution  is  that  the  adjective  is  wholly 
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obsolete,  and  that  tbe  modeom  word  is  leaQy  of  Toitial  oiigjai 
in  the  word  to  weaien.  It  is  not  of  SeandinaTiaa,  but  ot  na 
origin^  Tie.  from  the  rerb  wSean,  'to  weakra.'  If  it  be  objo 
that  this  might  rather  hare  prodnoed  a  modem  Engtish  f 
weaeh^  just  as  taoan  has  given  Uaokf  the  explanation  is  read; 
hand,  liz.,  that  the  £»  sonnd  was  preserved  by  constant  assoeia 
with  &e  H,B.  adjisotiTes  w6k  and  ammI,  and  with  the  M.E.  ^ 
urdfeii,  which  took  the  phioe  of  the  A.8.  wdcian. 
'  Whaedle»  to  coax.  The  spelling  is  dne  to  Blonnt»  who  sf 
*<  WhMtBs  [meaning  W.  ckwetW}  in  the  Brittish  tongne  sigo 
a  etoryi  wbence  probably  our  late  word  of  fancy;  and  signifie 
draw  one  in  by  fair  words  or  subtil  insinuation  to  act  anjrthin 
disadvantage  or  reproof;  to  tell  a  pleasant  story  and  thereby  n 
ones  own  ends."  Bnt,  on  his  own  showing,  W.  ohufedl  is  a 
meaning  a  story ;  and  the  E.  word  is  a  verb,  meaning  to  c 
or  entice.  Jt  is  more  likely  that  it  should  be  spelt  weadUf  yA 
would  exactly  represent  tiie  A.S.  toadlum,  *  to  beg,'  <moe  a  comi 
word ;  it  occurs  in  Luke,  xvia  3;  xviii.  35 ;  John,  ix.  8 ;  etc« 
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-^^sat  fonns  have  been  most  recently  discussed  at  length  by 
^Huner,  SIZ.  xxx,  and  by  Thumeysen,  £Z.  xxxi.  The  earlier 
^^ntore  will  be  found  cited  by  Zimmer.  For  the  most  part  its 
^lae  lay  in  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  paradigms.  £bel, 
^B.  iii,  261,  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  these  Irish  forms 
^i.ght  be  compared  with  Latin  subjunctives  like  capso,  faxo^  but 
^  did  not  follow  it  up.  Brugmann,  Morphologische  Unter- 
i^^^hungen,  iii,  57,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  explanation  of 
^«  formation,  when  he  identified  it  with  the  subjunctive  of  the 
^gnaatic  aorist.  Thumeysen,  Rev.  Celt,  vi,  94,  called  attention 
^  feduplication  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  future.  Zimmer, 
"^.  XXX,  explained  a  number  of  the  personal  endings,  pointed 
^t  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  sigmatic  forms,  and  suggested 
<^onnection  of  the  reduplicated  sigmatic  future  with  the  Indo- 
^nian   desiderative.      In   KZ.  xxxi,  Thumeysen,  in   a  critique 

Zimmer's  paper,  defined  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  forms, 
^  insisted  on  reduplication  as  the  characteristic  of  all  the 
•«ih  futures  except  the  h  future.  As  the  result  of  these 
'^estigations  the  sigmatic  formations  in  Irish  are  in  their  broad 
Klines  clear.  In  venturing  to  treat  the  subject  again  I  have 
^»i  led  by  several  considerations.  Of  recent  years  my  attention 
^    been  greatly  directed  to  the  history  of  the  Irish  verb,  and 

^  basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  sigmatic 
*Om  the  material  already  collected  proved  to  be  insufficient, 
^th  the  collection  of  fresh  material  a  number  of  new  points 
*Xie  to  light  that  had  hitherto  been  overlooked.  Finally  it 
^uied  that,  as  none  of  the  recent  articles  on  the  subject  deal 
itli  it  fully  as  a  whole,  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  whole 
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formation  might  perhaps  be  Dot  unwelcome  either  to  Ce 
to  Indo-Germanic  philologists. 

Some  points  call  for  brief  preliminary  mention.    (1)  Syntac 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  «  subjunctire  and  the 
junctive.     In  this  as  in  other  respects  the  Irish  language  pr 
a  rigid  economy.     A  particular  verb  has  only  the  one  form 
other,*  or,  if  it  has  both,  they  are  distributed  in  different 
(cf.  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  1896-7,  pp.  238  sq.).     (2)  An  «  subji 
is  regularly  accompanied  by  an  *  future,  from  which  it 
distinguished  only  by  the  absence  of  reduplication.      Exc< 
are  'ice-  *come,'  which  has  an  «  subjunctive  but  a  h  futui 
Btad-  'obtain,^  where,  as  far  as   can  be  judged   from  th 
instances  to  hand,  the  «-forms  distinguish  the  future  tense 
the  subjunctive.     (3)  The  distribution  of  the  ^-forms  is  rema 
They  are  found  only  from  roots  ending  in  k,  g,  f,  d^  s,  and 
or  more  stems  in  nn  arising  from  n  or  w  +  a  formative  e 
(cf.  KZ.  XXX,  205).     In  other  verbs  the  sigmatic  forms  hav 
either  lost  or  obscured.      Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  i 
at  least  the  g  futures  from  primary  verbs  in  r,  /,  «,  thougl 
cannot  be   derived  regularly  from  r«,   /#,   ns,  may  be   ana 
distortions  of  sigmatic  forms. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  forms,  we  will  give  the  m 
on  which  the  discussion  is  based.  In  part  it  is  taken  from 
articles  and  from  Windisch's  Wcirterbuch,  but  the  most  of  it 
from  my  own  collections.  Publication  of  more  old  texl 
probably  a<l(l  to  tlie  number  of  the  roots  quoted  here,  an 
clear  up  some  points  that  still  remain  doubtful.  The  ro< 
given  in  their  Irish  form  ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  ideuticj 
the  stem  of  the  present  indicative ;  where  it  seemed  advisal 
Idg.  form  of  the  root  has  been  added.  Xumerals  after  tl 
refer  to  the  pages  of  Stokes,  Urkelt.  Spraehschatz.  A  1 
before  an  Irish  form  indicates  that  the  form  is  preced 
a  particle  which  throws  the  accent  on  the  syllable  followi 
hyphen.  For  practical  purposes  roots  endiu*:^  in  n^,  7id  liav 
separated  from  other  roots  ending  in  a  guttural  or  a  denta 
i,  ii,  iii,  iv  are  denoted  the  future,  secondary  future,  ] 
subjunctive,  and  past  subjunctive  respectively.  The  alpha 
order  is  as  in  Stokes,  Urkelt.  Spraehschatz. 

*  The  verb  ad-filddur  has,  by  the  reduplicated  I'liture  and  o  subjunctive, 
texts  an  *  future  and  siibjuuctive.  Chronoloiricul  consideration-*  point  to  i 
origin  of  the  *-furms,  though  the  starting-point  of  the  development  is  uo 
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I.  The  root  ends  in  a  guttural. 

aro-  'ask,'  89 :— i,  ag.  1  tm-eamros-ls'^a  YBL.  92»  42  ;  iv,  eg.  3 
mmi-ehoim-atned  Ml.  20^  18,  cf.  63''  9. 

traoo-  {treee-  ?)  '  desire,'  136 :— i,  pi.  3  du-n-fu4harset  Ml.  54»  28  ; 
iii,  8g.  1  do-fu-ihrU-BB  Wb.  82»  9,  cf.  20^  9,  2  'dii-thrais  Carm. 
Kl,  -du'thrauir  LBr.  261»  9,  Z  du-drasiar  YBL.  91^  41,  cf.  Patr. 
Ij.,  pi.  3,  du'tairsetar  (sic)  Ml.  56^  7 ;  ir,  sg.  3  -du-thrised 
Wb.4M7. 

uch-  (neeh-?)  *  give,'  etc.,  31 :— i,  sg.  3  do-n-ind-in  Wb.  13^  29, 
ps.  8g.  3  doind-nastar  Ml.  46<i  20,  cf.  Wb.  7^  5,  pi.  3  doind-nasatar 
Ml.  3(K  17 ;  iii,  sg.  2  -tid-nais  LBr.  26 1^  64,  ps.  sg.  3  duind^ 
uOsrWi,  56»  13,  142'*  I,  pi.  3  doind-nasatar  Wb.  17»  2;  iv, 
ig.  1  do-ndn-ind-mn-se  Wb.  9^  7,  3  -tind-nisaed  Wb.  4^  3,  duind- 
•uued  Ml.  78^  18,  pi.  2  do-dn-ind-nasti'Se  Wb.  9^  7,  ps.  sg.  3  a^om- 
mute  14^  20. 

naeh-  («i-)  *  *  bury ' : — iii,  sg.  2  -ad-nam  Trip.  L.  84,  ps.  sg.  3 
-^d-noitar  Trip.  L.  252  ;  iv,  ps.  pi.  3  ad-anastais  Ml.  100^  23. 

mag-  'increase,'  197: — i,  sg.  3  dufor-ma  Harl.  5,280  fo.  41^, 
P8.  «g.  3  dofdr-mastar  Ml.  105»  8,  LTJ.  44^  33 ;  ii,  sg.  3  do/otr-msed 
Ml.  35*  17 ;  iii,  sg.  2  -tor-mdis  Sg.  208*  2,  3,  3  doror-mai  Laws  iv 
816,  ps.  sg.  3  -tor-mastar  Mi.  20»  19,  20. 

anech-  'protect':— i,  sg.  3  -ain  Wb.  I'*  1,  25'*  14;  ii,  sg.  3 
'mtd  LU.  90»  41,  cf.  93,  1.  7,  pi.  3,  ni-t-ansitis  YBL.  51^  37 ;  iii, 
Bg.  3  -ain  LL.  251»  24,  pi.  3  -anset  Hy.  i,  14. 

deck-  {ara-)  *  ward  off ' : — i,  sg.  2  ar-ciuchlais  ?  LU.  66^  25  ; 
iii,  pi.  2  ara-clessi'd  Wb.  22"*  18. 

tech-  *flee,'  y/teq,  125:—  i,  sg.  1  ni  theis  (sic)  YBL.  29^  45, 
rf.  LTJ.  69^  33 ;  iii,  sg.  1  no-Us  Ml.  29"*  2 ;  iv,  sg.  3  nu-Used 
ML  W  9. 

tecll-(a<^)  '  entreat,'  125  : — i,  sg.  1 ;  i,  pi.  1  adessam  Hy.  i,  4. 

The  d  of  adessam  is  peculiar ;  atessam  might  have  been  expected ; 
«'te«LL.  130^  20  may  mean  *I  will  beseech.'* 

dleg-  (pres.  dlig-^^dyh')  *  have  a  claim,'  155: — iii,  sg.  3 
^  (irregular  for  *dles)  LU.  36'  44,  ps.  sg.  3  dlestar  Laws  iii,  154  ; 
^^  sg.  1  no'dlessaind  KSB.  vii,  52,  2  dlesta  ib.,  3  no-dhsed 
I*W8  i,  224. 

Bielg-  (pres.  mlig-  from  *mJj-)  *  milk,'  214  : — iii,  sg.  3  duin-mail 
Ml.  50^  1. 

*  Probably  identical  with  the  precedinp^. 

^  Thurneysen  would  explain  adessam  from  ad-n'testam. 
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rep-  'stretuh  out,'  231  :— i,  Bg.  1  atamtn-rfi-l*]e  Ml.  31« 
adfT-riui-ta  89''  3,  cf.  137"  7,  LU.  20*  15,'  3  ni-»-d«r  Ml.  Si' 
pi.  %  at-n-ii-rtid  Wb.  25''  25,  3  atnei-rttt  13"  26.  cl.  13* 
as"  16  ;  ii,  sg.  3  -taidi-mtd  "Wb.  4"  9,  -dei-ntd  8g.  SOgt' 
iii,  Bg,  2  injunctive  ii(-rrf  Ml.  126"  3,  com-tir  F61.  Aug.  26,  p 
■diirtid  yf\>.  25''  27,  of.  20*"  10,  -aithi-rsid  9*  23.  3  con-da-it 
Ml.  46"  12,  pc  sg.  3  aithir-reitar  32''  13,  pi.  3  adt-rit(ar  30* 
iv,  sg.  1  dua-ninn-te  Ml.  103''  3,  3  ad-t-rwd  YBL.  214' 
duda-rsed  in.  33''  H,  pi.  3  -eser-iHu  Ml.  15'  7,  B. 

An   intransitive  reff-  seems   to  be   fonnd  in  reitui  (g!.  »ir< 
'thou  sholt  go'  in  one  text  of  tlie  Audarht  M6rdin,  with  wl 


ay  perhaps  be  compared  rew*. 

'  shall  come '?  LL.  2.32»  33. 

leg-   'lie.'   254:—!,  sg.  3  e 

on-lee   (leg.  eon-h'U?)  Immm  B 

;  iii,  pi.  3  -dei-liei  Lawe  iv 

78.  cf.  O'Dav.  77;  iv,  sg.  3 -& 

L.  153"  6. 

fech-   '  fight,'    279;— i,    eg. 

1   fi,sa   LU.    133*    7,    do-nda 

1.    126-^    19,    imdi'4s-[t]a   (  = 

•mM-di-M)   LU.   6I«   11,  3  rf 

III.  67'>  5,  ps.  eg,  3  du-fiaetar  Ml.  27«  4.  129''  4,  -diattar  Y 
43*1  SO,  pi.  3  feimitir  LL.  188''  6,  du-feiatar  Ml.  29''  14  ;  iii,  sj 
rfa-/M.  Ml.  44-  9,  -dirait  (=. -dl-ro-feii»)  LIT.  20''  5,  3  /orroi"  L 
iv.  220  (=/o.«,./i),  ps.  Bg.  3  dv-fetmr  Ml.  32'  20,  /omw 
Laws  ii,  396;  iv.  sg.  3  dn-ffsed  Ml.  33'  12,  -fotWrf  { -(«-/««. 
40*  13, /oroMarf  {—fo-ro-fatud)  Corra.  s.v.  mngeimo,  pL  1  -<brM 
Celt.  Zeitschr.  iii,  45,  ps.  pi.  3  Ml.  do-f*itaii  29"  7. 

This  is  commonly  compared  with  Lat.  uinco,  etc.,  which  m 
the  meaning  very  well,  but  the  vocalism  is  difScult,  as  the  Ii 
forms  point  to  e,  cf.  also  the  present  du-ffich ;  there  is  the  sf 
difficulty  with /((iw  y/^teid,  below  p.  10. 

seoh-  '  say,'  296 : — iv,  sg.  3  meoUiisud  Ml.  24«  22,  eto. 

sl«g  'hew,'  320: — i,  sg.  3  aitit  {=iiilii)  Imram  Brain  5S,  at 
Pel.  Sep.  29,  pi.  1  sihimi-ni  LU.  58*  7,  ps.  pi.  3  arnhittr  (1 
ar«&tVA*r)  YBL.  45''  11. 

■iag>  (becomes  teg-  and  *ag-,  probably  according  to  the  follow 
vowel,  Thumeysen)  'strive  towards': — i,  sg.  2  -r6it  Sg.  S 
3  ro'tla  LU.  89'  3  (also  used  as  a  subjunctive,  e.g.  LU.  112« 
cf.    eo  rioted    YBL.    214''    14),    pi.   2    roietat'd-ii  LU.   25"' 

'  For  niiniru»aa  of  the  facsimilp  read  nimcruua  '  I  will  not  rise.'  Jtti 
properly  transilire,  so  tUat  'he  rises'  is  alraig  =  ad'd-rtig,  lit.  'he  r 
tLinieelf '  ;  'she  rises'  is  alaraig  =  ad-da-reig,  'they  rise'  is  ataregal  ^  aJ 
•  eg-,  used  technicuUj  of  the  Besuirectioi 
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i-foimi  m.  74*  11  ;  ii,  sg.  3  -roisaed  Ml.  39^  34;  iii,  sg.  2  ro- 
hU  Bcr.  42»  1,  S  ro-d'9d  LL.  58»>  33,  to-ra  LL.  100»  24,  pi.  3 
/tf-#eiii<  Wb.  8«  19;  iv,  sg.  1  -roissinn  Wb.  26'*  17,  3  ro-saissed, 
r^-Mmd  Wind.  Wb.,  LU.  58^  31,  pi.  3  ro-smtais  LU.  84»  7, 
•<w»»'/M  Ml.  48*  27. 

For  later  forms  in  whicb  a  is  analogically  replaced  by  o  cf . 
Terbal  System  of  Salt.  Rann,  p.  73. 

This  root  appears  somewbat  disguised  in  some  otber  compounds  : 
-wmi'fo-^iag-  'seek'  Rev.  Celt,  xix,  177:  con-dk-nag-  *seek' 
i  pL  3  eonduat  Ml.  46<^  13;  iii  sg.  3  -eut'ntea  {^ -con-di-id) 
HL  51*  18,  ps.  eanniestar  Rev.  Celt,  xv,  488,  iv  sg.  1  condesinn 
Vb.  19^  24:  to-iarmi-fo-ro'tiag?  'pursue,'  i  pi.  3  tiarmdrset 
LU.  123»  15,  cf.  123»  19:  to-etar-rO'Siag' ?  'reach,  hit/  i  sg.  2 
-Utmais  LU.  62»  43,  iii  sg.  2  -tetarrais  LU.  62»  42. 

org-  'slay,  destroy,'  51 :— i,  sg.  1  fris-iurr  Ml.  37«  12,  cf. 
n8Ml,  2  'irr  ML  77»  10,  13,  17,  -hierr  77»  16,*  Z  fritanm-ior-ia 
82*  27,  fritatn-iarr-tu  93»  15,  rel.  iuras  LU.  87''  35,  etc.,  pi.  3 
finkmrn-iurat  Ml.  33'  1,  cf.  LU.  96»  12,  ps.  sg.  3  iurthar  LU.  88»  5, 
«tc.;  ii,  pL  1  'iurmais  LU.  87'  40,  ps.  sg.  3,  -iurtha  97*  24;  iii, 
^ifrun-orr  15»  10,  cf.  LU.  88»  4,  ducom-arr  Ml.  85°  3,  etc.,  rel. 
•rrSg.  12*»  7,  pi.  2  dufu-arraid  ML  78*»  7,  Z  frisn-orrat  Ml.  SO**  9, 
etc.;  iv,  sg.  Zfrim-orrad  Ml.  124*^  8,  -tu-arrad  121*^  17,  18,  pi.  2 
fiU'Orthe  WT).  10«  12,  3  otu-artis  Ml.  54*  18,  ps.  sg.  3  irregularly 
^o-irriha  LU.  87*  14. 

Wg-'?  (^-^M-)  'save,'  {tO'imm-)  'artare,'  'castigare': — i;  sg.  1 

^mmarr  Wb.  9»  20,  3  doda-ess-arr-som  Wb.  5°  12,  ps.  sg.  3 

^^mmarthar  Ml.   90»  9 ;  ii,  sg.   2   do-n-es8^rtha  LL.   283^  41  ; 

%  «g.  3?  doeseom-airr  O'Dav.  81,  cf.  tei-oom-arr  121 ;  iv,  ps.  sg.  3 

^^^-f^imm-arthae  Ml.  130°  21. 

ice-  'come,'  31:— iii,  sg.  1  ris-sa  Wb.  14»  17,  cf.  9*  20,  etc., 
^^.  68*  20,  66'  5,  -rius  LU.  62''  21,  2  con-««  Wb.  10*  21,  -rig 
^^.  44^  10,  injunctive  tair  LU.  58*  20,  etc.,  3  ro-hi  Wb.  20°  11, 
^'^'  T  3,  ^  24»  17,  -eomutr  {^-com-ri)  24»  17,  con-i  Sg.  25''  14, 
•^m-at  Ml.  31°  19,  32'*  15,  -co[mJ  53*  5,  .(?am  87^  13,  cf.  129^  6, 
Pl-  1  rijam  Hy.  i,  42,  'Comairsem  (=  -com-rUam)  Wb.  33*  9,  2  n*iV^ 
2*i^  2,  3  rl*«^  5^  39,  'Cunuiet  ML  39°  26,  ps.  sg.  3  ar-is-ar  30**  23  ; 
^^>     8g.   1  ri«n  Wb.    18'   23,   2    -ri«^a    Imram    Brain,   3   -tised 


'    In  Ml.  126<*  1  for  dufurr  read,  with  Thunieysen,  dufiirr. 

The  Irish  forms  do  not  show  whether  the  radical  vowel  was  o  or  a.     For 
•  ■''^geited  etymology  see  Osthoff,  I.F.,  viii,  62. 
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Wb.  2V  1,  pi.  1  'tismis  25»  1,  8  ean-Utis  Sg.  138'  9,  ps.  Bg. 
ar-istas  Ml.  110'*  6.    For  more  examples  see  Ascoli. 

In  con-icC'  *  be  able '  the  prototonic  forms  come  regularly  fro- 
-(my-  (cf.  p.  7).  But  the  vocalism  of  -eumai  points  to  the  influenc 
of  con-i,  'Cum  would  naturally  come  from  '^eom-onest  For  long^ 
and  shorter  forms  side  by  side  cf.  Thumeysen,  KZ.  xxxi,  91. 

teg-  '  go,'  y/steigh'  124:— i,  sg.  3  eotn-im-tha  Wb.  12«  4,  pi. 
-inotsat  33»  14,  tiasuit  Ir.  T.  ii,  2.  191  {  =  tiagaidlJJ.)y  ps.  sg. 
do'thiasar  LU.  68»  32  ;  iii,  sg.  1  -thiasU'Sa  Wb.  23^  31,  du-iiM  1» 
2  thi  LU.  64»  20,  cf.  LL.  251»  41,  293»  47  (but  teis  LU.  64»  2 
SR.  1,273),  'i^is  Ml.  78^  1,  LBr.  261»  9.  60,  -comeiiU  Wb.  6<^  6, 
theis  Wb.  14M4,  Ir.  T.  iii,  1.  19,  47,  LU.  67M1,  the»  Ml.  23'*  2; 
rfo-^A^'  Wb.   13»  12,  Mi  LL.  251»  22,  M  ML  36»  23,  126»   - 
conHt  Wb.  6<^  1,  7,  pi.  1  tkaaam  Hy.  i,  2,  'im-thiMam  Ml.  36 
inotsam  16M6,  cometsam  Cod.  Cam.,  2  MiM^if  LU.  57*'  39,  -^^**i 
LU.  58»  43,  3  for-tiasaat  Ml.  68*  7,  rel.  ^iw^of  F^l.  Ep.  47< 
ps.  sg.  3  'tiasar  Riagail  Comgaill,  tiastar  LBr.  261^  1 ;   iv,  sg. 
no'theisinn  Ml.   41"*   9,    2    no-thiasta-Bo   GC   496,    3    no-tkeiu 
Wb.  32»  17,  «o-^eM<?  Ml.  23»>  12,  54»  21,  cf.  42«  31,  Sg.  21*  i 
{nyo4esadm,  34*  6,  'tiasadLXJ.  75»  19,  pi.  3  nu-ttastais  ML  117*  2 

It  will  be  observed  that  instances  of  the  future  are  very  rare 
the  present  tiagy  tiagu  is  often  used  in  a  future  sense.  Perhaj 
the  future  was  a  secondary  development.^ 

Here  may  be  mentioned  some  very  similar  forms  which  aJ 
commonly  referred  to  Uit: — iii,  sg.  1  fris-ides  Ml.  140*'  6,  2  t* 
tais'Siu  LU.  130»  25,  3  -tdi  Sg.  26^  7,  fres-tai  Ml.  SV  6,  ni  i 
YBL.  92*'  1,  pi.  3  'taesai  Rev.  Celt,  x,  220 ;  iv,  sg.  1  fris-tamf 
(corrected  from  frh-teiBvin)  Ml.  132*  5,  3  -frith-laued  34*  8,  c 
Rev.  Celt,  xi,  450,  do-tasad  YBL.  42^  15.  These  forms  so  close 
resemble  the  above  that  they  probably  come  from  contaminati< 
of  the  subjunctive  forms  of  tiag  with  forms  like  tatty  Ascoli  Glo- 
Ixxii.  In  Ml.  17^  5  -frithtaigat  is  a  clear  contamination  oifrithtc 
B,nd  frithtiagaty  cf.  oiaig,  Sg.  144*;  in  later  MSS.  dotkaegat,  et* 
for  dothiagat  is  fairly  common. 

nig-  *wash,'  194: — ^i,  sg.  1  no-t-ninus  YBL.  52^  24,  dofo-nuf- 
Ml.  47*  19  ;  iv,  8g.  2  -nesta  GC.  469. 

rig-  'bind,'  233:— i,  sg.  2  o-riris-siu  Ml.  134**  3,  arafof- 
{^ara-fo-riris)  37^  18,  3  ni-jn-foir-sa   Fel.   Pr.   332,   pi.   3  ar 


*  It  is  worth  noting  that  <rr€/x«  has  no  future ;   in  Od.  iy,  277,  the  f<= 
irtplcrrft^as  is  doubtful. 
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dim-fuktet  Ml.  114^  U,  ps.  sg.  3  ootan-rtrastar  134*  1;  iii, 
8g.  Im-da-rias  Ml.  21^  8,  ps.  sg.  3  ad-riastar  Laws  iii,  228; 
iv,  ps.  8g.  3  arfairestae  Ml.  47^  6. 

%•  *lick,'  241 :— i,  pi.  3  Ulsit  Ml.  89'*  14. 

llig-  *  tempt ':— iii,  sg.  3  ad-slei  Wb.  20^  2. 


II.  The  root  ends  in  ny. 

•step,'  77:— i,  sg.  3  ciehis  Rev.  Celt,  x,  224,  pi.  3  fris- 
«w^  LU.  89*  44,  ps.  sg.  3  cichsithear^  fo-cichsithear  O'Cl. ;  iii, 
pl  8  rel.  eia^to  (sic)  Laws  ii,  388,  ps.  sg.  3  ciasair  O'Don.  Supp. ; 
iv,«g.  3  nO'CkeiSed  LU.  84*»  1,  ro-ceissedh  H.  3.  18,  p.  469*,  irregular 
-tiehtedLTJ.  102*»  4,  18. 

dcng-  'press,*  146: — i,  ps.  pL  3  ardidsiter  YBL.  45''  12;  iii, 
P8.pl.  Z  ftyr-n-diaisatar  Ml.  39^  12,  cf.  O'Dav.  77. 

Bragmann,  Grundr.  ii,  999,  apparently  on  account  of  -diassatar^ 
iDakes  the  root  ding-  Lat.  Jingo,  but  this  docs  not  suit  the  sense 
*>  Well ;  for  an  explanation  of  the  diphthong  see  below,  p.  20. 

leng-   'leap': — iii,    sg.   2   -tarhlais  LU.    83^    14,    3    rel.   lia% 
W.  33«  8  ;  iv,  sg.  3  orihuihed  LU.  63^  4. 

Ong.  [aith-com-)  *  happen  * : — iii,  sg.  3  -icm-i  Wb.  b^  35,  -ecmai 
^1.  15**  5,  etc.,  'tecma  Fel.  Jan.  10 ;  iv,  sg.  3  dot/ctnoiaed  Wb.  5**  26, 
Pl-  3  ehunUemautu  Ml.  102*  24. 

Xhe  vocalism  of  -ecmlj  -eemai  has  been  influenced  by  that  of  the 
*ul>junctive  of  icc-f  above  p.  5.  The  vowel  of  the  Irish  root  is 
^oie  probably  o  than  a. 

'^ng-'  (in  constant  composition  with  ud-)  *  build  up  * : — i,  sg.  2 
«**-i*teM-m  Ml.  56»  11,  ps.  sg.  3  con-utastar  LL.  188^  17;  iv, 
*^-  1  eon-tdain  Bcr.  37*"  2. 

txmg-  'swear,'  121  :—i,  sg.  3  tithis  O'Dav.  123,  pl.  3  ttthsat 
f^^-iithaat  ib. ;  iii,  sg.  2  -thois  LBr.  261»  5,  et-tis  LU.  46»>  18, 
^  ^to  O'Dav.  123,  an-to  O'Don.  Supp.,  pl.  1  fris-toasam  Cod.  Cam.; 
i^,  Bg.  3  -touted  Wb.  33**  10,  -doch-taised  Ml.  78'  4. 

^ong-  'split,'  158:— i,  sg.  3  -in-daiP  ML  96*  8;  ii,  pL  3  no- 
^^^HoitdU  LU.  95*  33,  96^  28. 


*  Or  twtg-j  Gr.  tc^xa**  ^^^     Stoke«  ? 

'  The  timbre  of  the  tinal  consonant  would  seem  to  point  to  a  stem  dlencs^ 
*^ther  than  dlonci'.    Can  it  be  analogical  ? 
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bong-  *reap,  break/  177  : — ^i,  sg.  1  hihhsa  O'CL,  ps.  sg.  3  com 
hihmtar  Ir.  T.  ii,  2.  247  ;  iii,  sg.  1  -topcu  (MS.  -topaehiurf  cf. 
Celt.  Z.  ii,  480)  LU.  73^  2,  3  amamma-eom-ha  Laws  iv,  834; 
iv,  sg.  3  ehota[bybosad  Ml.  18»  7. 

By  hong-  there  was  also  he^-,  cf .  -tath-hongat  Laws  ii,  384,  mXh 
doaithhiuch  Sg.  22^  2.  To  this  belongs  iii,  sg.  S  -taithim  Laws 
iii,  56.  A  similar  variation  appears  in  the  following — 2  hng-  (cf. 
do'hegim  Wind.),  in  tong- :  teg-y  cf.  freitech  by  fris-toingf  nUeh  by 
as'toing,  etc.,  /ow^- :  Ug-^  {fulach  Ml.  22*  9,  32*  4, /o%  ¥b. 
17^?),  and  probably  in  bond-  (p.  12),  W^  (p.  9). 

bong-^  {tO")  *levy'  (tribute,  etc.): — i,  sg.  1  <^5iitw-««  "Wind 
s.v.  dohegim ;  iii,  sg.  2  -tor-bois,  at-boia  O'Don.  Supp.,  pi.  8  <^ 
bosat^  ps.  sg.  S  do-bosar  ib.  s.v.  bdsar, 

lOEg.  (/o-)  *  support '  :--i,  sg.  1  fo-lilus^sa  Wb.  23^  25,  2  -fdUit 
LU.  69»>  8,  3  remi'foil  Ml.  23'  8,  pi.  2  -^/miV?  LU.  72'  9,  8>- 
/ifofl^  Wb.  25*  19,  Ml.  80"  13,  ps.  sg.  3  fuMlastar  Ml.  109''  7; 
ii,  8g.  1  fuMUain-se  Ml.  73*  1,  3  -foehad  (sic  leg.)  LU.  96*  35, 
pi.  S  'fdihitU  Wb.  15»  20,  ps.  sg.  3  fu-lilasta  LU.  20»  24;  ii 
Bg.  l/U'lds  Ml.  33»  2,  etc.  (irregular  -fdelus  LU.  88'  19),  3>-»^^ 
Ml.  32*  9,  etc.,  -ful  32*  5,  57*  15,  pi.  1  -fulsam  Wb.  14«  2, 
'foehomoham  14^  15,  2  -fochomaUid  11^  2,  3  fo-l-losat  Ml.  118*  Hi 
cf.  69»  7 ;  iv,  pi.  3  fo-lostaia  Ml.  104^  5. 


III.  The  root  ends  in  a  dental. 

etad-  *  obtain* : — i,  ps.  sg.  3  -etastar  KSB.  vii,  64  ;  ii,  ps.  sg-^ 
'Haste  Ml.  43*  20. 

This  verb  has  s  future,  a  subjunctive,  cf.  p.  2. 

clad-  *dig,*  81  :— iii,  pi.  3  -clmat  O'Dav. ;  iv,  ps.  sg.  S  -fW^ 
LU.  130»9. 

clad-  {ad-)   *hunt': — i,  sg.  1   ad-cichlus  KZ.  xxxiii,  66;  i^» 
Bg.  2  ?  ad'Claiss  Trip.  L.  88. 

nad-  (pres.  nasc-)  *bind*  ^nedh^  101: — i,  sg.  1  ar-nenat  ^^^' 
Celt,  xii,  82;  iii,  sg.  2  -nais  Laws  iv,  36,  3  ro-na  O'Dav.  H'*' 
ps.  sg.  3  ro-nastar  LU.  59^  11  ;  iv,  ps.  sg.  3  'ar-naitd  LU.  69*  ^*^ 


*  To  ^/ legh  in  Acxos,  etc.,  the  idea  bein?  that  of  a  vroKtifitpov  ?      The  tP* 
priman'  seuse  discernible  in  Irish  is  *  support  *  in  a  physical  sense. 
'  Identical  with  the  preceding  ? 
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mad-  'break,  burst'  (intrans.): — i,  sg.  S  memais  Trip.  L.  138, 
42  (rel.),  -mema  Ml.  89^  11,  LU.  74*  5,  pi.  1  mehutimet  Ir.  T. 
i,  2.  247,  -memsam  YBL.  52»  1 6,  3  rel.  memiiie  YBL.  45*'  8 ; 
i,  pi.  3  fMhsaitii  (irregular  for  nofnemsaitis)  YBL.  61^  22 ;  iii,  sg.  S 
"oima  (leg.  -rowa?)  Ml.  89°  11 ;  -md  LU.  88'  5,  Conn.  8. v.  d, 
iwLL.  94»  19,  102»60. 

inad-  (a^f-)  '  insero,'  {ind')  'exsero' : — iii,  ps.  sg.  S  atom-inassar 
rb.5»»30;  iv,  pi.  3  in-itMstis  Ml.  26«  17. 

dad-  *hew,'  319  :— i,  sg.  3  no-don-sel  {^^sislaM)  LU.  106»  42 ; 
i,  8g.  2  no'ilaiss  LU.  74»  18. 

ed-  *  eat ' : — ii,  sg.  S  no-issad  Rev.  Celt,  viii,  58,  pi.  3  no-Utait 
.  T.  i,  75  ;  iii,  sg.  1  -esur  LU.  104^  14,  3  estir  Wb.  6^  23,  -ettar 

22,  pi.  1  -easamar  SR.  1226  ;  iv,  pi.  3  no-estais  Ml.  98*  9. 

cet-  (?  cf.  KZ.  xxxi.   74)  *  lead ' :— i,  ps.  sg.   3  dudi-chsstar 

1.  30^  25 ;  iii,  ps.  sg.  3  fuduid-ohestar  Ml.  36*  10. 

card-   (/o-)    'cast,*    80:— i,   sg.    1   fo-chichw-aa    LU.   70'    4, 

Mur-M   LL.    251^  20,  fris-foiehiurr  Ml.   78^  8,    S  fo-eichrr 

^  8,  do-n-aith'/oicherr    Ml.    34**    8,    (irregular   noco-fooher 

I  63»   14,  fo'chiuchra  56»  8),   pi.  3  fo-cichret  Ml.,  du-n-ath- 

chret  72*   1,  ps.  sg.  3  fo-eieherthar  LU.   88'   14,   do-foicherthar 

'15;    ii,    sg.   3   'foiehred  LU.  84'   19  (irregular  'fO'Chiohr$d^ 

3.  'foehriched,  88^  18);  iii,  sg.  2  /o-mrr  Wb.  13^  24;  iv,  sg.  3 

Hherred  Ml.  124^  3,  ps.  sg.  3  fo-certd  LU.  84»  18. 

Jed-  (pres.  guidim)  'pray,'  110: — i,  sg.  1  gigse-sa  Ml.  47^*  4, 

*a  LL.  278»  33,  no-gigius  Ml.  46»>  12,  3  rel.  giges  53^  3,  pi.  2 

«/<?•«#  Wb.  14»  2 ;  ii,  sg.  3  ro-gigsed  (leg.  nogigsed?)  Ml.  32**  5  ; 

8g.  1  .^M  Ml.  21^  5,  8,  9,  2  -y«w  Wb.  30*  4,  3  -y^  Ml. 
'  16,  53^  27,  rel.  ges  39^  3,  pi.  1  gesme  Wb.  4^  27,  -gessam 
'  24,  2  -^<?M«(;  24*  3,  26'  34,  3  -roigset  {^ro-geasat)  16©  23, 

8g.  3  gessir  Wb.   17*   27,  rel.   gesar  Ml.  51*  17;    iv,  pi.   1 
maii  Ml.  21^  1,  3  -gestais  125^  4,  131*  13,  -roigsitis  131^  14. 
Jed-  (pres.  ad-guiter  O'Don.  Supp.)  *  make  fast,'  cf.  pre-hendo, 
•  :— iv,  ps.  sg.  3  ad-ro-gesta  Laws  iv,  210. 

bed-  [to-ad-)  *  shew  * : — iii,  sg.  2  conddr-hais  Ml.  101°  6,  irregular 
»*«  LU.    107^   44,    ps.  sg.  3   conddr-hastar   8g.  211'   10;   iv, 

3  do-n-aid'bsed  Ml.  20*  9,  tai[dyh8ed  Sg.  6*  25,  ps.  sg.  3 
^-ad-hiutae  Ml.  37^  23. 

"leth-  {ind-)  '  await,'  (ar-)  '  expect  * : — i,  sg.  1  ni-m-idnfM  YBL. 
^^\\  iii,  ps.  sg.  3  -eir-nestar^  Ml.  118M0. 
laed-  'measure,  judge':— i,  sg.  1  -mesur  Ml.  94^  8,  cf.  78'  11, 

^  So  it  is  probably  to  be  read,  though  the  gloss  is  yery  illegible. 
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'tnesor-sa  (or  subj.  ?)  Sg.  179'  1,  2  tnmr  Corm.  s.v.  segat 
3  miastar  Wb.  1*  9,  Ml.  56°  10,  pi.  1  mesnmir,  mefsa 
Wb.  9«  10,  ps.  8g.  3  miastir  Wb.  9«  9,  Ml.  SO**  25,  reL  iwia 
57c  7 ;  iii,  3  -mestar  Ml.  30°  19,  du-mestar  68^  1,  'coim-me 
127»  19,  rel.  WM^ar  127^  12,  pi.  2  'ir-mmid  Wb.  27° 
3  rel.  mesaatar  Ml.  70'  9,  ps.  sg.  3  mw^or  Wb.  9°  6,  Ml.  24* 
'tnssaar  42^  14  ;  iv,  sg.  3  -messed  Wb.  8^  26. 

med-  {imm-ro')  *  transgress,'  Skr.  pro-mad- : — ^i,  pi.  3  imroii 
( =  imm-ro-messat)  Ml.  54'  23,  cf .  54*  27 ;   iii,  sg.  2  -tm-roit 
Wb.  20°  4,  3  immero-mastar  Ml.  51»  18,  -^imro-mastar  Wb.  11» 
pi.  2  imroimsid  38^  8 ;  iv,  pi.  1  tmroimsimmis  Wb.  9°  10,  3 
roimsitis  Ml.  51'  19. 

reth-  'ran,'  231  :—i,  sg.  3  in-re  Ml.  113»  7,  fu-m-ri-se  '. 
Ardm.  18',  S  -ditMir  {^-dl-od-re)  Ml.  56*  2;  iii,  sg.  2  injunc 
<o-n-/(5tr  {^fo-re)  LU.  es**  8,  etc.,  S  in-ri  Ml.  134'*  1 ;  iv,  s 
•ressed  Rev.  Celt,  xi,  446,  pi.  3  in-restais  Ml.  37'*  1. 

feth-  'blow,'  263  :— ii,  sg.  3  -thinih  Wb.  4»  27. 

feth-  'relate,'  268: — i,  sg.  1  -aimd-tus-sa  Sg.  47*  13,  cf.  at 
LL.  132^  8,  3  ad-fi  Imram  Brain  52,  pi.  1  asind-isem  Ml.  35 
ad-fesaam  LL.  11^  48,  3  asind-met  Wb.  30'*  8,  cf.  Ml.  45^* 
ps.  sg.  3  ad-fesar  Psalt.  Hib.  289,  ad-fkmtar  LU.  46^  37 ;  ii,  a 
in-f eased  LU.  134^  31  ;  iii,  sg.  3  in-fd  Ml.  30^  12,  as-n-ind  (=  -im 
23^  2,  pi.  3  asind'iset  23»  19;  iv,  sg.  3  as-id-ind-issed  Ml.  42^ 
cf.  131^  1,  pi.  1  in-fesmais  W  8. 

fed-  'lead,'  269:— iii,   sg.  3  dudi  {=*to-dl-fet8t)  ML  35^ 
iv,  sg.  3  dU'd'fessed  Ml.  78'*  14,  du-m-dised-sa  [=z -di-fessed)  78^ 
ps.  sg.  3  du-n-diastae  45°  4. 

-fetar  'I  know,'  y/ueid-  264,  cf.  p.  4  : — i,  sg.  1  ro-/<?««<r  Wb.  9« 
Ir.  T.  ii,  1.  179,  z\u-fiastar  Ml.  111°  13,  -fiastar  Wb.  12^ 
22'*  3  (or  subj.?),  ro-festar  \2^  27,  pi.  2  ro-fessid  Wb.  7' 
3  ro-fessatar  Ml.  69^  1,  ps.  sg.  3  ro-fessar  LU.  92*^  31  ;  iii,  s] 
•fiasur  LU.  45'  26,  2  -feser  Wb.  29*  22,  cf.  Sg.  209»>  30,  3  -ft 
Wb.  12°  38,  28^*  11,  Ml.  51»>  10,  LU.  46^  32,  pi.  1  -fessa 
LU.  58»  18,  70'  4,  2  ro-fessid  Wb.  7'*  6,  12»  1,  14^  20,  14^ 
23'  5,  'fessid  12^  3,  12^  5,  27°  33,  34,  3  -fesatar  26**  33,  ps.  s 
ru-fessar  Ml.  24^*  17,  -fessar  24'*  14,  -fesser  (sic)  24*  22;  iv,  s 
ru-fessinn  Ml.  59^  1,  cf.  LU.  72*'  33,  77^  3,  -fessin  Ml.  117 

2  ro'festa-su  Wb.  10*  10,  3  r-a-fessed,  Sg.  148*  6,  -fessed  Wb.  16 
cf.  Ml.  87**  4  (leg.  mani-fessed),  pi.  1  ro-fesmais  LU.  83»  40,  -/>j«. 
87*  41,  113a  18,  'ftmmais  Wind.  Wb.,  2  ru-feste  Wb.  9°  8,  9 

3  'fiastais  LU.  46*  17,  ps.  sg.  3  o-festa  Sg.  26»»  8. 
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Bed-  'sit,'  297  :—i,  Bg.  S  set'sa^  Wb.  26»  8 ;  iv,  sg.  3  no-aessed 
Ml.  135*  13,  cf.  LU.  81»  10. 

Cdt-?  (air-)  'hinder,  hurt':— i,  sg.  3  -ir-ehdi  Wb.  7»  11, 
ni-m-ir- egoists  LTJ.  72^  40;  iii,  sg.  3  ar-coi  Ml.  46'*  11. 

The  form  of  the  root  is  uncertain,  see  below,  p.  23. 

ooud-  •  go,'  62 :— ii,  pi.  3  do-edestu  LU.  65*  42,  cf.  72»  22, 
83»  33;  iii,  sg.  1  -de-choa  LU.  129»  10,  -deoohtM  70»  19,  -dechas'sa 
TBL.  52*  13,  -ictus  LU.  70»  13, 19, 2  dO'Cuis-aiu  LBr.  26 1»  80,  at-cots 
FeL  Pr.  182,  -deochata  LU.  60*  11,  -digia  117»  2,  -ecus  113»  17, 
3  doedi  Wb.  29»  28,  -deeha  28^  30,  LU.  86*  36,  -dioh  Wb.  9^  24, 
ii^  (rel.)  LU.  63»  6,  pi.  1  -deehaam  Ml.  62*  1,  3  do-coiiet 
LU.  70^  31,  'diehset  63'  24 ;  iv,  sg.  1  -deochsaind  LU.  71»>  45, 
3  dodi-ehaedSg.  18*  4,  -tuid'ohisaed  Wb.  15M6,  pi.  1  4Ht\dyohe9maia 
ITl.  93i>  5,  3  du-eoiatia  34»  9,  -dechaaitia  42*  6,  7,  cf.  104°  5. 

tud-  ?  (Thumeysen)  *  fall ' : — i,  sg.  3  du-tdith  Incant.  Sg.,  do-fath 
LU.  88»  37,  cf.  88^  31,  89^  21,  -tdith  Trip.  L.  142,  pi.  3  do-foethaat 
LIT.  88»»  10,  cf.  88*  36,  to-thiitaat  87^  30,  tothdetaai  9P  23,  etc., 
tiietaat  9li>  40;  ii,  sg.  3  do-fdthaad  LU.  73»  17,  do-fdethaad  88^  21, 
'M^haad  78*  31,  pi.  3  -toethaitia  78»»  30;  iii,  sg.  1  rforo-^A«w#-[«]a 
(leg.  doro'thuaa-aa  ?  Thumeysen)  Ml.  23®  23  (irregularly  -totthua 
L.L..  32»  34),  3  do-ioth  Laws  iv,  102,  (irregularly  -thi^th  LU.  76^  22), 
pi.  1  'tor-thiaaem  Wb.  32^  16,  3  -totaat  Ml.  16»  19,  118*  12, 
d4>^toiaat  124*  12,  -tar-thataaet  Laws  iv,  318;  iv,  sg.  1  do-todain 
Ml.  13ii>  7,  3  dord'taad  LU.  59*  23,  pi.  3  condoaitia  (leg.  oondodaitia 
^Thumeysen)  Wb.  6^  11. 

^e  form  of  the  root  is  not  quite  certain.  The  above  forms 
P<>int   to    a    subjunctive   Ua-  and  a   future   iithia-,    which   with 

^^  give  dototha'  and  dotoitha-.      From   tud-  it  seems  possible 

^  explain  the  present,  e.g.  dotuitet  =  ^to-to-tudet  (with  inflexion 

^*®  gahim)  as  Luigdeeh  Ogm.,   Lugudeccaa  Grundriss'   246.      8o 

^^Ati»  =s  *tO'tutamm.     For  ^«  in  tothdetaai,  etc.,  cf.  Stokes,  KZ. 

viii,72. 


iv 


IV.  Soots  ending  in  nd,  nn. 

C:i  Grundriss  i»  329,  ii  983,  BB.  xx,  12. 

^xenn-  (from  grend-)  *  pursue,'  1 1 8  : — iii,  sg.  3  in-gre  Ml.  111^6; 
pi.  3  ingriaataia  Ml.  38^  5. 

^  The  MS.  reading  u  doubtful,  but  seiu  is  probably  to  be  written. 
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gleim  (from  glend-)  *  search  out/  120 : — iii,  sg.  2  in-^Uii  HI 
140°  7,  S  -ecail  56®  8. 

glenn-  (from  glend-)  (for-duod-)  'devour'  (KZ.  xxxvi,  67):— 
i,  ps.  pi.  3  fordiuguiUiter  Ml.  84^  2 ;  iii,  Bg.  S  -fordiueail  Ml. 
36»  32,  pi.  Zfor'tam-diucuiUet'M  44«  32. 

8 Venn  {to-)  'pursue*: — i,  sg.  3  doBsih  Wind.  8. v.  iwbnm\ 
iii,  sg.  1  dU'8i8'\ji]a  Ml.  6P  16 ;  iy,  sg.  1  du-sesainn  (MS.  dumdinn) 
ML  41c  5. 

8venn-  *  play ' :— i,  8tfai8  O'Dav. 

bond-  *  declare ' : — iii,  sg.  2  at-hoM  O'Dav.  s.v.  adbo,  3  Mo 
O'Don.  Suppl. 

Pros,  ashoind  Laws  iii,  478,  atahaind  iv,  104,  106,  adho/Mtr 
iii,  228. 

fo-rond-,  g.  fuscare  : — ^iii,  ps.  sg.  3  '■fura8tar  Ml.  16*  11. 

The  radical  vowel  may  be  w,  of.  below,  p.  21. 


« .  - 

■It 


rx. 


Y.  Soot8  ending  in  «. 

ces-  ^see' : — i,  ps.  sg.  3  atat-chigestar  Ml.  69<^  12;  iii,  ps.  sg-  ^ 
.fl<;(?a«^ar  Wb.  25^  28,  26*  12,  Ml.  50'  5,  LU.  85»  4,  ar-coi^ 
O'Dav.  51. 

In  Old  Irish  the  «  forms  seem  to  have  been  used  to  supply  ^^® 
passive  of  the  present  (but  not  of  the  past)  subjunctive,  and  ^ 
the  future.     The  future  active  is  reduplicated  and  asigmatic,    ^ 
ni-m-atr-cecha-sa  LU.  74''  3,  duicigi  (MS.  duecicigi)  Ml.  lll*^  ^ 
aUchichead  YEL.  92*  5,  -acciged  LU.  64*  39,  ad-cichitis  Wb.  7**    ^" 
But  the  «  has  made   its  way  into    the   future   active    in   dif^ 
ecuchus-sa  LU.  19*  2,  19^  31,  and  into  the  subj.  active  -dercc^ 
LU.  58*  6.     Of  the  secondary  future  passive  I  have  no  exampL*^  ' 
but  probably  it  was  sigmatic  as  in  cIub-, 

clus-  'hear* : — i,  ps.  sg.  3  ro-cechlastar  YBL.  49*  15 ;   ii,  ps. 
3  ro-cechladai  LU.  88*  22. 

Perhaps  the  sigmatic  forms  were  employed  in  the  same  pa^^^ 
as  in  ces-.     A  poem  ascribed  to  Dalian  Mac  More  (LL.  47*)  ^"^ 
fut.  pass,  cechlaitir^  but  that  must  be  an  innovation. 


YI.  Isolated  forms. 

fusilts-su  sg.  2,  elicited  from/«t  lusu  KZ.  xxxiii,  64,  and /mi /i 
Rev.  Celt,  xiv,  227.     From  same  root  as  dtd-slig-  '  tempt  *  ? 
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ciehnU  *who  will  embroider'?  Corm.  s.v.  mann.     Evidently 
futiire  3  pi.  rel. 

dia  tarsiu  *if  thou  give'  Ml.  89«  5.     According  to  Thumeyaen 
probably  an  error  for  -tartaisiu, 

Jctimdiru  subj.  eg.  2  Sg.  185^  7,  cf.  54'  17,  fotimmdiriut^  the 
analysis  of  which  is  uncertain,  cf .  Ascoli  Gloss,  cciv. 

to-n-eomra  *utnos  taedeat'  Wb.  14^  23,  cf.  toohomracht  14^  24.* 
^airlestar  LU.  56'  6,  subj.  pass,  of  the  deponent  airliur.     Was 
tlie  «  formation  used  in  this  verb  too  to  distinguish  the  subjunctive 
passive  from  the  subjunctive  active  ? 

The  Irish  inflexion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
paradigms.  For  the  subjunctive  ged-  and  tsg-  are  selected,  for  the 
futures  ged-,  for  the  deponent  forms  -fetar.  As  examples  of  all 
the  persons  of  these  forms  happen  not  to  be  found,  for  the  sake 
of  completeness  the  missing  forms  are  supplied  by  analogy.  Where 
tlie  form  in  question  happens  to  be  found  in  another  verb,  it  is 
preceded  by  an  asterisk ;  where  no  example  is  to  hand  of  that 
particular  form,  two  asterisks  are  prefixed.  Over  against  the 
present  subjunctive  are  put  the  prehistoric  paradigm  from  which 
the  historic  inflexion  may  be  supposed  to  have  developed.' 


PRESENT  Subjunctive. 


•^.  1.       **ges9a  ?,  -ges 

*stetk8d. 

2.         *ge88*,  -geiss 

tesif  'teia 

*8teik8e8. 

3.         *^MW,  -ge 

teiSf  -tety  -te 

*8teik8et,  *8teik8t. 

3  rel.    gM 

*tiaSf  cf.  1108 

*8teik8to  ? 

8  ps.     gesnft  -gesar 

'tiasar,  -tiastar 

1^1.  1.       **ge8tni,  gesme. 

**te8mi,  *teBme, 

*8teik8omo  ? 

-gessam 

'tiasam 

2.         *gestey  -gessid 

tlastaSf  'tessid 

*8teik8ete. 

3.       **gMsit,  -gessat 

**tSmt,  'tiasat 

*8teik8ont. 

3  rel.  *gMU 

tlMtae, 

3  ps.  **ge88itirf  ^-getsatar 


*  eon-roiw  {rO'Sedieh)  *  till  it  be  past '  has  been  explained  as  an  «  subjunctiTe ; 
Viowever,  the  subjunctive  of  seuchiin  is  regularly  asigmatic.  Conroise :  roscdich 
^  very  like  eotair :  tamaie  (with  the  same  meaning).  Can  cofiroise  be  an 
Analogical  formation?  This  is  suggested  further  by  eoroisced  LU.  21*  4,  which 
«eems  to  be  the  corresponding  past  subjunctive. 

*  As  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  for  the  present  investigation,  the  different 
^^*  guttural  series  are  not  here  distinguished. 
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8g.  1. 
2. 
3. 

3  ps. 
pi.  1. 
2. 
3. 


Past  Subjijnctive. 

^no-gesta 

*nO'ges8ed 

*no-gestae 

no-gesmaia 
^no-geste 

no-gestats 


no'tisitin, 
no'tlasta, 
nO'tesed. 
*nO'tla»tae. 

*no-tlastae, 
nO'tlastaia. 


3  ps.  **noge8tais 


FCTUBE. 


sg.  1.        gigse,  -gigius 


**gig8if  *'gtgi8{cL  'riri8) 
*gigi8  (cf.  «7w),  *'gige? 


2. 
3. 

or  *'gig  ?  cf.  -memaf  '8il 
3  rel.  gige8 
3  ps.  **gig8ithir  ?,  *'gig8ethar  ? 

(cf.  cich8ither) 


pi.  1.  *gig8im%     (cf.     wWwt)» 
**gig8im8f  ^-gigsm- 

2.  gtge8te,  ^-gigsid, 

3.  *gtg8it  (cf.  /i7«0,  "^-9*9^^ 

{'^*gige88at). 
3  rel.  *yfy«f^  (cf.  eieh^i^)' 
3  ps.  **gig8ittrf     ^-gig^^^^ 

(cf.  '8%hiUr), 


Secondakt  Future. 


sg.  1.  ^no-gigsi'nn 

2.  *no-gige8ta 

3.  no-gig  8ed 

3  ps.  *no-gige8tae 


pi.  1.  **no-gig8itnmi8, 

2.  *^no  gige8te. 

3.  *no-gig8fti8. 
3  ps.  **nogig8iti8. 


-fetar. 


Present  Subjunctite. 


sg.  1.    *'fe88ur 

2.  'fe88er 

3.  (*me8tir)y  -festctr 


pi.  1.  (  ^me88tmir)f  'fe88amar. 

2.  'fe88id, 

3.  i*'^ine88itir)y  ''fe88atar. 


Future 


sg.  1.  'fessur 

2.  '*fcs8er 

3.  {miastir),  -flastar 


pi.  1.  (  me88imir),  *-fe88amar. 

2.  flastae?^  '■/e88id. 

3.  {*?ne88itir),  ''/e88atar. 


We  will  now  take  in  order  the  various  points   that   have  t 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  formation. 
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Reduplication. 

all  Irish  future  formations,  except  the  h  future,  the  distinctive 
of  the  future  is  reduplication  (cf.  Thumeysen,  KZ.  xxxi, 
) ;  in  the  s  formations  reduplication  alone  distinguishes  the 
,  e.g.  *giget%6j  from  the  subjunctive,  e.g.  *geU6,  Of  these 
icated  futures  only  the  s  future  can  be  brought  into  direct 
!tion  with  a  form  in  another  Indo  -  Germanic  language, 
h  in  inflexion  the  <  future  and  the  «  subjunctive  have 
e  assimilated,  the  reduplication,  as  Zimmer  has  pointed  out, 
:xx,  128,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Indo-Iranian  desideratives ; 
\d  may  be  formally  compared  with  Skr.  didhakshdmi,  desidera- 
:  dah'  *  bum.'  And  the  desiderative  and  the  future  meanings 
ftciently  close  together.    At  first  sight  it  may  seem  somewhat 

0  look  in  the  extreme  East  for  an  affinity  to  an  Irish  form, 
uretschmer,  Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte  der  Griechischen 
lie,  pp.  125  sq.,  has  called  attention  to  some  startling 
nents  between  the  most  westerly  and  the  most  easterly  of 
ido-Germanic  tongues.  If  the  connection  be  admitted  in  the 
it  instance,  a  way  is  opened  up  for  the  explanation  of  the 

classes  of  reduplicated  futures  in  Irish.  As  Thumeysen 
ks,  KZ.  xxxi,  81,  ''the  future  corresponds  more  or  less 
ly  to  that  form  which  serves  as  present  subjuuctive, 
ented  by  a  reduplication  syllable  with  the  vowel  i."  Thus 
canim  *  sing  *  the  future  ^-ceehan^  -cechne^  -cechna  (with  e  from 
luse  of  the  following  a)  corresponds  to  the  subjunctive  -eariy 

-cana;  from  do-gniu  'do,'  the  future  dogin,  do-gine^  do-g^na 
e  subjunctive  -d^n  (implied  in  dorrdn),  -dine,  -dena.  It  is 
bly  no  overbold  conjecture  that  these  reduplicated  futures 
their  rise  after  the  model  of  the  «  future  by  the  8  subjunctive. 
If  the  e  futures,  e.g.  bSr-  pros,  ber-,  seer-  pres.  scar-^  geb-  pres. 

it  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  them  cannot  be  phonetically 
ined  in  this  way ;  the  corresponding  reduplicated  forms  in 
above    instances   would    be    ^biber-,    *8e8car-,    *g^gab',   from 

1  the  historic  forms  cannot  be  phonetically  explained.  Clearly 
ormation  is  in  its  bulk  an  analogical  one,  which  may  have 
d  from  very  small  beginnings.  In  my  opinion  the  starting- 
.  is  to  be  sought  in  the  couple  of  present  stems  beginning  with 
xplosive  followed  by  a  nasal,   -gniu  *  do,'  »gnmitn  '  know  * ; 

would  become  gen-.  This  digression  has  taken  us  away  from 
-forms,  to  which  we  will  now  return. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  the  futures  cited  ahove  reduplication  : 
apparent : — clech-  ?,    %-,  fech-,  sleg-y  iiag^  {roska  =  ^pro-iuiak^) 

1  org;  nig-y  rig-,  lig-,  ceng-f  deng-^  2  tong-,  dlong-,  bong-,  hng-, 

2  elad',  nad^  mad-y  ed-,  cerd-,  1  ged-,  neth-,  2  feth-y  fed-^  -fetar^  Ud-^ 
wmn-,  -ces,  -elus'.  In  eoud-  the  future  stem  do-edit^  cannot  come 
from  a  regularly  reduplicated  -cicos-  ;  it  is  an  analogical  formation, 
prohahly  after  future  -tdtths-  ( =  -to-tithiS')  to  subjunctiTc  'Mb- 
(s:i 'tO'th:8-)y  see  tud-.  In  anech-  ain  may  stand  for  *iaiii,  K2. 
xxxi,  76.  The  future  of  med-  follows  the  analogy  of  the  future 
of  'fetoTy  KZ.  xxxi,  75  sq.  In  verbs  beginning  with  s  and /the 
reduplication  is  often  obscured  by  contraction.  Thus  *siset8et  gives 
aeissy  fifeM-  became  /««-,  in  the  3  sg.  ^ffeUty  ^ffecst  became  botii 
*Jife  'fly  but  before  the  heavy  consonant  combination  *Jifettar 
became  -Jiastar,  Examples  will  be  found  under  feeh-,  2  feth-t 
fed-,  "fetar.  The  same  difference  of  contraction  is  found  with  loss 
of  intervocalic  «,  cf .  eondesat  with  eonniestar  from  stag-. 

In  roots  where  the  radical  part  appears  under  the  accent 
reduplication  is  absent  in  compounds  containing  reg-  and  reth-y  Uek-t 
further  in  the  isolated  form  adessam  (2  Uch-).  On  the  non-radical 
Had-  no  weight  can  be  laid,  for  the  s  formation  is  clearly  a  device 
to  distinguish  the  future  from  the  subjunctive.  When  we  consider 
how  grievously  the  vocalism  of  unaccented  syllables  suffered  in 
Irish,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  roots  which  are  found  only 
in  unaccented  position  should  show  no  traces  of  reduplication, 
or  that,  where  phonetic  traces  of  it  might  have  been  expect^j 
confusion  with  the  non-reduplicated  stem  has  set  in.  Thus  m 
nach',  2  org-^  cet-,  2  7ned-y  cot-y  2  glenn-  there  is  no  evidence 
in  either  direction.  From  mag-  dofoirmsed  stands  for  *tO'fof' 
memassedj  but  no  trace  of  reduplication  appears  in  the  future 
From  trace-  with  reduplication  we  should  have  expected,  in  pl^^' 
of  dufuthairsety  ^dufoit/iairset ;  for  dofonus  (by  -ninm)  we  sho^' 
have  expected  ^dofdinus.  In  1  tang-  no  reduplication  is  apparc* 
but  in  Irish  the  root  appears  only  with  an  inseparable  nd-, 
teg-  there  is  no  trace  of  reduplication ;  we  saw  reason,  howe'^ 
to  doubt  whether  here  the  future  was  original.  Thumeysen  lea*'" 
it  an  open  question  whether  these  unrcduplicated  s  futures  - 
survivals  of  the  Idg.  subjunctive  in  a  future  sense,  or  whetJ 
they  have  lost  their  reduplication,  but  he  inclines  to  the  lat;' 
alternative.  And  when  we  reflect  how  few  certain  cases  th^ 
are,  and  how  exposed  to  phonetic  confusion  the  reduplicated  a 
non-reduplicated  stems  were,  the  latter  supposition  seems  mu 
the  more  probable. 
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Some  cases  of  confusion  may  be  noted  in  the  preceding  lists. 
In  Wb.  12^  27  the  subjunctive  rofestar  is  used  for  the  indicative 
rojuiiar,  under  eerd-,  -foeherr  appears  for  -fdieherr  (=  "fo-chxeherr), 
fiot  more  often  the  indicative  form  invades  the  subjunctive : — 
-fwntf  (mad-^  if  it  be  not  a  scribal  error  for  -roma^  roiia  {stag-), 
noirrtha  (org-),  eiehsed  {ceng-),  -foelus  {long-,  cf.  folihad  Salt. 
Bann  6776),  foehiehred  {eerd-),  -toithtM,  'thdth  {tud-\  -Jiaitnais, 
'fmtm  {'fetar). 


Beduplication  Vowel. 

The  reduplication  vowel  is  i . 

If  the  verb  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  first  consonant  is 
psfixed  along  with  t,  e.g.  -gigiiM  =  *giget86,  silts  «  ^sisUeset, 

If  the  radical  syllable  contains  a  palatal  vowel,  i  remains 
unchanged,  e.g.  eiehis  =  *eieSs  =  ^ctcencset,  -riris  =  *riris  = 
^frireieses.  Further,  i  appears  before  u  coming  by  w  umlaut  from 
'i  -etehlus  =  *eielatsd  (with  the  c  irregularly  kept  as  in  'Cechladar, 
•.  18). 

If  the  radical  syllable  contains  a,  i  becomes  e,  e.g.  memais  rs 
^imatset.  The  same  should  have  happened  before  radical  o, 
••  gegna  '  I  will  slay '  from  *gigona,  but  I  have  no  example  of 
idical  0  except  followed  by  a  nasal,  see  below.  Before  radical 
(  (from  eu),  %  perhaps  becomes  e  in  rocecMastai,  stem  ^eiolous-y 
«  below,  p.  19. 

If  the  root  contains  o  followed  by  a  nasal,  i  remains,  e.g. 
ithat^*litoncsont{o),  'lilsat^*liloncsont{o).  This  requires  some 
•SGUssion.  If  we  take  -lilsat  and  try  to  conjecture  its  original 
realism  without  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  verb,  we 
^  that  the  lost  vowel  cannot  have  been  palatal,  for  then  we 
lould  have  had  *lilset,  and,  again,  it  cannot  have  been  a  vowel 
'at  changed  a  preceding  »  to  e.  Both  of  these  conditions  would 
*  fulfilled  by  u.  But  none  of  these  reduplicated  futures  can  with 
y  probability  be  referred  to  u  roots ;  the  vowel  in  the  subjunctive 
^  (see  below,  p.  20),  and  the  peculiar  ablaut,  which  was  referred 
above,  p.  7,  is  also  against  the  assumption  of  u  series.  If  the 
'^el  of  the  radical  syllable  was  not  u,  may  it  not  have  been  a  sound 
t^^ximating  to  u,  namely  a  close  o  sound,  -ons-  giving  -ps-? 

tar  as  I  can  see,  this  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
*ortunately,  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  further 
^f  of  this  change,  nor  can  I  find  any  independent  means  of 

?hU.  Trans.  1890-1900.  21 
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detennining  the  quality  of  the  6  in  the  corresponding  subjanetiTei. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  dialectically  in  Mod.  Ir.  6  in  conneetion 
with  a  nasal  becomes  ik ;  cf.  Einck,  Die  Araner  Mundart,  p.  32. 
Already  in  Ml.  nu  is  a  couple  of  times  written  for  nd  'or/ 
which  would  indicate  that  even  then  the  vowel  of  m<5  was  at 
least  a  sound  approaching  «,  and,  if,  in  the  ordinary  spelling  fid, 
6  could  be  used  to  represent  such  a  sound,  there  is  no  reason  vhj 
the  6  in  folds,  etc.,  may  not  have  represented  a  very  close  6  scmnd. 

After  a  preceding  accented  vowel  the  consonant  of  the  redupli- 
cation syllable  is  lost  by  dissimilation,  as  in  the  reduplicated 
perfect,  and  the  reduplication  vowel  contracts  with  the  preceding 
accented  vowel  into  a  diphthong,  e.g.  -fdlilus  becomes  -jiilm  as 
•irdchechan  becomes  -roichan. 

If  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  reduplication  ii  »ii 
as  in  Skr.  it/artt,  etc.,  cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss  ii,  854. 

Intervocalic  i  is  lost,  and  the  »  is  ti'eated  variously  according 
to  the  following  vowel. 

Before  a,  i  is  lost,  e.g.  -ain  »  *'tain  «  *nane€8t. 

With  a  following  e,  i  contracts  to  v.  Us-,  future  stem  ^i  ^^ir- 
*  eat,'  =s*idM-  ss^iietS', 

Before  o,  »  remains.  The  o  here  must  have  been  close,  for  it 
tends  to  become  ti,  for  examples  see  or^-.  But  if  o  be  subjected 
to  umlaut  by  a  following  palatal  vowel  we  find  contraction,  -*rr, 
'irr  ^*iu>rc8es.  In  Ml.  lOO^^  9  the  MS.  hoB  fridnerrat  where  we 
should  expect  frimiurrat. 


VoCALISM    OF   THE    EaBICAL    SYLLABLE. 

In  the  Idg.  «  subjunctive  the  root  appeared  in  its  strong  (^) 
grade,  e.g.  V  uerg  :  ^uerk'so,  \/  leiq  :  *leiqs6y  y/  ieug,  (eukso. 

In  the  Aryan  desiderative  the  conditions  are  different,  e.g.  S^- 
vmtsati  {vid),  mumukshati  {muc)j  didrhhati  {drg),  bkiks/tate  {hkt)) 
by  didhakshati  [dah).  In  the  Irish  s  future  the  accent  can  never 
fall  on  the  radical  syllable,  the  original  vocalism  of  which  is  i^i 
consequence  to  a  great  extent  obscured  ;  within  limits  it  may  ^ 
inferred  from  its  influence  on  the  vocalism  of  the  preceding  ^^ 
of  the  following  syllable.  Thus  in  memsaite  {mad-)  the  change 
of  V  to  «  in  the  reduplication  points  to  an  original  a  or  o  sound 
after  the  second  w,  from  other  forms  of  the  verb  we  infer  that 
it  was  a;  in  -lihat  {long-)  the  a  of  the  ending  indicates  that  the 
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▼owel  lost  between  /  and  i  was  non -palatal,  otherwise  the  ending 

ironld  have  been  ^et.     The  Yocalism  cannot  always  be  precisely 

determined  io  this  way ;  thus  lilsit  {lig-)  might  phonetically  come 

eqaally  well  from  *lileihsont%  or  *liliksonti.     But  considering  the 

intimate  connection  between  the  s  future  and  the  i  subjunctiye, 

it  is  a  priori  probable  that  their  radical  yocalism  would  be  the 

nune,  if  not  originally,  at  least  by  secondary  levelling.     A.nd  such 

eTidence  as  there  is  points  in  this  direction.     Of  weak  vocalism, 

M  in  the  Aryan  desiderative,  there  is  no  sign.      Attention  may 

be  called  in  particular  to  the  futures  of  org  and  cerd-  as  against 

the  desiderative  of  drg.     In  roots  with  radical  u  the  reduplication 

▼oirel   should    show  whether    the  following    syllable   originally 

contained  u  or  ou,  as  the  latter  changes  a  preceding  i  to  e;  contrast 

mho  =  *bitau$  with  hith  =  *bitu8.     Unfortunately  the  quality  of 

^he  reduplication  vowel  is  clear  in  only  one  instance,  rocecJdastar, 

^^>ce€Uiutai  (elus-).     This  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  has 

^n  said  above,  but  unluckily  the  instance  is  not  quite  decisive, 

'or  there  is  a  deponent  future  -eechladar  =  *cielovator  (or  the  like, 

'^ith  e  irregularly  retained,  KZ.  xxxi,  80),  and  the  reduplication 

^^  the  deponent  might  have  affected  that  of  the  passive. 

^e  will   now  proceed  to   consider  the  vocalism  of  the  Irish 
Subjunctive. 

The  present  indioative  has  0;  the  «  snbjanctive  has  e, 

"This  is  the  prevalent  type  in  the  preceding  lists,   e.g.  techim 
ft ee '  :  -tet  =  *tec90t  focerdaim  *  cast '  :  foceirr  =  ^vo-certses. 

The  vowel  e  also  appears  in  the  *  subjunctive  of  a  number 
'^  e  roots  that  have  a  different  vocalism  in  the  present.  Thus 
r«€i-  and  sed'  have  in  the  present  indicative  guidim  and  suidun 
,  -=*godet6  and  ^aodeid),  in  the  subjunctive  gesa-  and  sess-^;  dUg^ 
tias  in  the  present  dligim  (from  *dlg6),  in  the  subjunctive  dless-, 
e  the  present  of  dleg-  is  the  present  of  melg- ;  as  subjunctive 
ght  have  been  expected  mell-  from  ^melcs-.  The  solitary  sub- 
junctive  form  duin-mail  (unless  the  obscure  -fuimihed  LU.  99*  30 
wlongs  here)  points,  however,  to  ^-tnlecst^  with  a  change  from 
"^^let'  to  *mlec8'  under  the  influence  of  the  present  mlig".  To 
^^^  e  series  belongs  arc-  *  ask ' ;  its  subjunctive  -coimairsed  cannot, 
^  Thumeysen  has  pointed  out,  come  from  -ara-,  for  thut  would 
^^e  given  *-comarred.  Rather  it  comes  from  ^-recs-  with  the 
^^*^e  form  of  root  as  Skr.  prdkshyati,  Lat.  precor.     In  nach-j  tracc-^ 

*  So  to  dloHff'  the  subjunctive  stem  was  possibly  ^dkncs-^  cf.  p.  7. 
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as  the  root  appears  only  in  unaccented  position,  the  Tocalism  3 
uncertain ;  some  of  the  sigmatic  forms  seem  to  point  rather  f:< 
ey  which  in  hoth  cases  appears  in  cognate  languages. 

The  present  indicatiye  has  a;  the  »  subjnnctiye  has  a\  e.g. 
doformaig  *  increases '  :  -wd  =  *macst  (or  *mdcst),  maidtm  *  break ' ; 
=  -wd  =  *matst  (or  *mdt8t). 

In  nasS'y  yjnedh-y  for  which  *ne%%'  would  have  been  in  accordance 
with  rule,  the  a  vocalism  has  spread  from  the  present  fMrnw, 
where  the  root  appears  in  a  weak  form.  In  other  instances,  too, 
a  seems  to  have  been  generalized  in  original  $  roots,  e.g.  in  Mr^ 
slad'j  and  possibly  in  others. 

The  present  indicatiye  has  o;  the  »  subjnnctiye  has  o;  e.g. 
arpm  *  slay  '  :  -orr  =  *ore8et. 

In  this  verb,  if  Persson,  "Wurzelerweiterung  225,  be  right  in 
comparing  epexOtv,  the  roots  originally  belonged  to  the  e  series, 
the  0  grade  has  been  generalized  in  Celtic.^ 

The  present  indicative  has  i  or  ei;  the  »  subjunctive  has  eu 

Thus  -riuff  =  *r«y5  *  bind '  :  -rlaa  =■  *reic96y  ad-dig  *  tempts ' : 
adslei,  tlag  *  go  *  =  *8teigh6  :  -tiM  «  steicad. 

To  present  'iccim  the  subjunctive  is  -m-  from  -tn^-,  but  here 
the  present  ice-  comes  by  a  peculiar  weakening  from  ene-,  and  the 
t  has  spread  from  the  indicative  to  the  subjunctive. 

The  present  indicative  has  m,  ou  (from  eu) ;  the  s  subjunctive 
has  ou  (from  eu). 

So  the  series  may  be  postulated,  but  examples  are  rare.  There 
is  probably  a  u  present  in  tud-  'fall,'  but  the  vocalism  of  the 
subjunctive  is  indiscernible.  There  is  an  ou  subjunctive  fro^ 
coud-  {ceud')f  which  has  no  present.  From  clus-  *hear*  (pres- 
-clunhir),  the  8  future,  as  has  been  said  above,  seems  to  poiot 
to  *ci'clou8-. 

The  present  indicative  has  eng^  endy  enn ;  the  $  subjunctive 
has  c88y  '68  (from  enc8y  etc.). 

Thus  cingim  {ceng-)  *  spring '  :  'Ce88ed  =  *cenc8et0y  t'ngrenn*^ 
*  persecute  *  :  -gre  =  ^grentst. 

The  mark  of  length  is  often  absent,  but  that  can  be  only  * 
accident.     Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  length  of  the  ^ 
these  roots  is  established  by  a  peculiar  analogical  formation,  tJ 
instances  of  which  are  ciastaey   cia8air  {ceng-)  -dia88atar  {denf' 
lias  {leng-),  -grlastais  {grend-).      These  forms  cannot  be  regul^ 

^  Cf.,  however,  Ilirt,  Idg.  Ablaut  124. 
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vw  the  e  which  comes  from  compensatory  lengthening  does  not  in 
^.Ir.  become  ia.     But  i  » Idg.   ei  appears  in  Irish  as  S  before 

palatal  vowel,  fa  before  a  non-palatal  vowel.  The  analogy  is 
Lear,  e.g.  -eistd,  *eesU  {een^-)  became  -^Ssid,  elastae  after  -tStid, 
foitas,  ^iUigh, 

Tlie  present  indicatiye  has  ong^  ond ;  the  s  snbjimetiye  has 
ij  (from  oneSf  etc.). 

Thus  fidaing  *  supports  *  :  fulds  =»  ^vo-loncsd,  t<mgu  *  swear '  :  -id 
=s*t(me8tf  aihoind  'declares,'  -hdis  «  *b(mUes, 

In  these  roots  the  mark  of  length  is  not  often  found,  but  as  to 
:he  quantity  of  the  vowel  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  these  o  roots  had  been  treated  in 
ft  different  way  to  the  $  roots  above,  and,  besides,  if  the  subjunctive 
stem  were  in  -d«-,  the  vocalism  of  the  reduplication  syllable  of 
the  future  would  be  unintelligible.  Some  of  these  verbs  have 
perfects  without  the  nasal,  2  tong-^  dlong-^  1  hong-  {-hobig,  leg. 
^ith  Meyer,  -hehaig.  Rev.  Celt,  xi,  446),  rond-  (peiiiaps  an  u  root 
in  origin,  Idg.  ^reudh'iy  the  original  vocalism  of  the  subjunctive 
Ws  not  appear),  like  ^d$daig  from  deng-.  But  the  »  subjunctive 
oUows  the  present,  with  which  it  was  more  intimately  associated, 
^ther  than  the  perfect.  This  is  clear  from  -dedaig^  where  the 
subjunctive  had  certainly  e. 


CoNWEcnuo  Vowel  and  Personal  Endings. 

So  &Lr  as  is  apparent,  the  connecting  vowel  was  o,  «  as  in  Idg. 

the  3  sg.  past  subj.  e  appears  most  clearly,  e.g.  -geaned  from 

ideal  ^getseto.      Formally  this  reminds   one   of   p^aero,   but 

^torically  the  past  teuses  of  the  Irish  a  and  s  subjunctives  seem 

have  been  developed  on  the  model  of  the  imperfect  indicative ; 
Xas  *getseto  {-gessed)  :  ^getset  {-geiss)  =  *herdto  {-berad)  :  *berdt 
^tra)  =  *bdreto  {(/yepcrof   -bered)  :  *beret  (06/>6(t),  -beir).     In  the 

8g.  past  subj.  'od  appears  for  -ed  already  in  Ml.  in  notesady 
^4»bo$ady  frimorrady  and  in  the  later  language  -ad  becomes  more 
t-€i  more  frequent. 

"We  come  now  to  the  personal  endings.  The  past  subjunctive 
ciy  be  dismissed  briefly.  The  endings  are  the  same  as  those  of 
^e  imperfect  indicative,  the  origin  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
ill  obscure.  In  the  deponential  forms  the  endings  of  the  present 
K^e  the  same  as  in  the  present  indicative.      Of  the  passive  the 
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only  thing  that  needs  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  3  sg.  the  eno 
is  in  a  few  cases  -ar,  but  mostly  -tar  ;  -ar  seems  to  be  a  i 
appearing  form. 

The  endings  of  the  present  subjunctive  active,  with  which  tho» 
the  future  are  identical,  demand  fuller  treatment.  The  hypotheti 
Idg.  forms,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  the  startii 
point  of  the  Irish  inflexion,  are  given  above,  p.  13.  Beside  I 
forms  that  may  be  derived  from  Idg.  bases,  there  is  a  number 
new  analogical  forms.  These  forms  are  due  to  a  desire  to  [ 
a  distinction  between  absolute  and  conjunct  inflexion,  a  distincti 
which  was  old  in  the  present  indicative,  but  was  originally  ali 
to  the  subjunctive.  In  the  plural  the  conjunct  forms  may 
directly  derived  from  the  Idg.  inflexion,  the  absolute  forms  a 
formed  simply  on.  the  analogy  of  the  absolute  forms  of  the  prese 
indicative : — gesmi^  gesme^  geste^  gessity  like  her  mi,  her  me  j  hertii 
herit.  So  the  3  pi.  rel.  geUe  like  the  3  pi.  rel.  herte,  (One  migl 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  refer  these  absolute  forms  to  the  desideratii 
formation  from  which  the  reduplicated  future  started,  but  thei 
is  no  trace  of  such  primary  absolute  forms  in  the  3  sg.,  so  tlu 
such  an  explanation  is  very  improbable  for  the  plural.)  Tl 
starting-point  of  the  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  conjunct  font 
which  were  from  the  outset  the  same  in  both :  subj.  -geum 
-gessidy  -gessat,  like  pres.  ind.  -heram,  -herid^  -htrat. 

In  the  singular  the  relations  are  less  simple.  We  will  take  th 
several  persons  in  oixier. 

Sg.  1.  Subjunctive:  conjunct  -ges,  absolute  timu\  future 
conjunct  -gtgtuSy  absolute  ^/^*^. 

Here  -ges  =  *get8d,  cf.  (nct^w.  The  effect  of  the  final  6  appear 
clearly  in  the  fut.  -gigius  =  *gtgetsd  {-gigius  :  -gess  ^frithmiu» 
mesSy  from  ''^messus),  and  in  later  Irish  spellings  like  -ritUy  in  th 
Glosses  -ris  (with  the  u  timbre  unexpressed).  In  the  depooeD 
we  should  expect  -oTy  becoming  -wr.  In  the  Glosses  the  -ur  form 
are  all  probably  or  possibly  future,  but  in  other  old  texts  thi 
subj.  'tir  is  common.  In  the  absolute  inflexion  the  subjunctiv* 
t'lafiu  has  been  explained  from  the  analogy  of  the  present  ^W' 
(itself  au  analogical  formation  for  tiag).  But  the  future  0^ 
(cf.  also  fcssa  under  fech-y  and  hihhua  under  bong-)  cannot  b< 
explained  in  this  way,  for  "^gigessu  should  have  given  *yiy**^ 
Rather  gjgse  stands  for  "^gigessuy  and  in  it,  as  in  fessa,  hihhsa,  ^ 
have  the  ending  a  which  appears  in  the  absolute  forms  of  tb 
d  subjunctive  bera,  of  the  e  future  beray  and  of  the  reduplicft^ 
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uigmatic  f  ature  gegna.  The  apparent  difference  between  the  future 
lod  the  subjunctive  is  startling  ;  bj  future  gigse  we  should  expect 
fobjunctive  *ge9»a.  And  probably  it  was  so.  It  is  to  be  observed 
thftt  the  sole  example  of  the  form  is  tiant,  and  that  in  this  verb 
the  present  iiagu  is  used  in  a  future  sense.  It  is  probable,  then, 
that  iiiuu-sa,  if  it  be  not  an  error  for  tiasa-sa,  is  an  exceptional 
fona  due  to  the  present  future  tiagUf  and  that  the  regular 
sabjunctive  ending  was  a, 

Sg.  2.  Subjunctive:  conjunct  -geiis,  absolute  *ges8i;  future: 
eonjunct  -gigi^t  absolute  ^^gig^i. 

Here  -geiis  =  *geUei,  The  absolute  form  is  explained  from  the 
inalogy  of  the  present  indicative  heri  by  conjunct  -heir.  For  thi 
irregalar  Uu  LTJ.  64»  21,  Salt.  Eann  1273.  In  this  person  the  Idg. 
i&jimctive  is  used  in  an  imperative  sense  (Zimmer,  EZ.  xxx,  118), 
^-%,com$ir  'rise*  =» eom-eos-recs-i.  In  LIT.  107**  44  tadha  appears 
&  2  sg.  subjunctive,  but  the  text  in  which  it  occurs  has  other 
cnnoiis  forms. 

8g.  3.  Subjunctive :  conjunct  -gi,  absolute  *-g$U8 ;  future  : 
'onjanct  *gig  ?  or  *gige  ?  absolute  *gtgis. 

Here  -ge  »  ^geUt  (with  regular  lengthening  of  the  final  accented 
owel)  comes  l&om  the  Idg.  injunctive,^  getas  =  ^getset  from  the 
Ig.  subjunctive  ;  the  two  forms  are  utilized  to  distinguish  the 
^lute  from  the  conjunct  inflexion.  About  the  conjunct  ending 
mething  more  must  be  said.  In  the  Glosses  it  appears  in 
iouble  form  : — 

(1)  do'tMi  {teg-),  ad-alei  {slig-)^  do-edi  {coud-),  -ir-ehdi  (cot-) 
b. ;  'tdi  Sg.  Ml.,  ar-cdi  Ml. 

C2)  in-gre  {grend-\  -ge  {ged-),  -te  {teg-),  -re  {reg-),  fo-ld  (long-), 
oima  {mad'),  all  from  Ml. 

Here  two  things  are  to  be  noted.  (1)  Putting  aside  -irchdi, 
le  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  which  may  come  from  a 
^syllabic  *covent-  or  the  like,  cf.  sg.  3  arachoat  Ml.  ^V  10,  final 
appears  only  in  ei,  eu  roots  (-/at  is  under  the  influence  of  -tety 
^  p.  6).  (2)  For  -tei  of  Wb.  Ml.  has  -tS.  Hence  it  may 
e  inferred  that  at  one  time  roots  in  ei,  eu  had  ei,  diy  roots  in 
»  «,  0  had  d,  e,  6,  and  that  ei  later  gave  place  to  e.  Starting 
^oni  the  assumption  that  ^steihst  would  give  in  Irish  -^e,  Zimmer 

.  Strictly  speaking,  corresponding  to  the  Idg.  injunctive  we  should  expect  not 
''^f'  but  *gel9t,  which  should  become  *-^t.     Either  *ffetst  became  *getst  under 
'  ^fluence  of  the  subjunctive  forms,  or  *-^J  became  -pe  under  the  influence  of 
^tber  persoDB ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  long  injunctive  vowel  in  Irish. 
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explains  tdi  from  the  contamination  with  the  subjonotiTe  U\ 
So  far  as  I  know  the  assamed  change  of  ^stsiksi  to  ^^  is  8upport4 
by  no  parallels,  and  if  4i  is  later  than  ^tiiy  it  is  from  the  latt 
that  the  explanation  must  start.  Unfortunately  I  can  offer  i 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  As  to  -te  it  may  be  explained  from  tl 
analogy  of  -^S.  Apparently  eu  roots  followed  the  analogy  of  t 
roots,  with  which  they  agreed  in  the  quantity  of  the  radica 
vocalism,  e.g.  cos-  {eoud-,  eeud-),  tes-  {ie^-,  sUigh-)}  In  O.Ir 
there  is  no  example  of  «  in  a  (o)  roots ;  in  ecmi  {png-)  we  have,  ai 
we  saw,  the  vocalism  of  the  subjunctive  of  tee-.  In  later  MS8. 
where  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  vocalism  of  final  syllables, 
we  find  -mai  (mo^-),  -mae  (mad-).  If  they  should  be  genuine  forms, 
which  is  doubtful,  they  might  be  analogical  to  eemai  by  ecma. 

Sg.  3  rel.     Subjunctive  ges,  future  giges. 

Formally  ges  might  come  from  ^gesso^  *getstOf  the  injmictiTi 
of  the  aorist  middle,  but  such  an  explanation  is  very  uncertain 
If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  right,  then  guttural  verbs,  e.g.  ^ 
{leng')t  have  followed  the  analogy  of  dental  verbs,  for  e.g.  *or«i 
{org-)  would  have  become  regularly  not  *or#,  orr,  but  *«rt 
Corresponding  to  a  subjunctive  orr  we  should  expect  an  indicatrr 
t'orr,  iurr;  iuras  is  clearly  a  new  formation  after  the  analogy  o 
the  relative  form  of  the  present  indicative  hereSy  caras.  In  late 
Irish  there  is  confusion  with  the  absolute  form  of  the  third  person 
cf.  memat's  {mad-)  for  ^memasy  and  Uis  {teg-).  Salt.  Kann,  for  *^ 

*  If  -cot  is  to  be  derived  from  *coventst,  it  may  have  helped  in  the  transition. 
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III.-JOHN  BARBOUR :  POET  AND  TRANSLATOR. 

By  Oeorge  Neilson. 

I.   Barboue's  Bruce, 
Date.    LiUrary  AUustans, 

oxs  from  Scotland  to  plead  against  eminent  Germans,  Englisb- 
[1,  and  Scotsmen  for  a  Scottish  poet,  and  to  maintain  his  claim 
tTHDslations  some  of  which  were  directly  part  of  the  educative 
cesses  fitting  him  to  produce  his  great  original  historical  ehaiuon 
gette,  A  national  heirloom  was  added  to  the  treasury  of 
tland  when  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  completed 
er  Robert  II,  the  first  of  the  Stewart  kings,  his  poem  of  The 
fe$}  Editors  and  others  have  somehow  failed  to  notice  that  the 
tor's  note  about  the  "tyme  of  the  compyling  of  this  buk," 
ng  four  different  methods  of  computation  of  the  date  and 
ressly  naming  1375  (Br.,  xiii,  694),  is  distinct  in  assigning 
ne  after  February  22,  1375-6,  when  five  years  of  Robert  II's 
n  had  passed,  and  before  March  24,  1375-6,  when  the  year 
5  as  then  counted  came  to  a  close. 

he  story  of  Bruce  is  told  with  not  a  few  citations  of  secular 
ury  sources  in  prose  and  verse,  including  ( 1 )  Guide  de  Columpna's 
■ruction  of  Troy  (Br.,  i,  395,  521),  referred  to  under  the 
iliar  names  of  Dares  and  Dictys ;  (2)  the  romance  of  Alexander 
,  i,  533 ;  iii,  73 ;  x,  706) ;  (3)  the  Brut  (Br.,  i,  549) ;  (4)  the 
J  of  Thebes  (Br.,  ii,  528;  vi,  183);  and  (5)  the  romance  of 
imbras  (Br.,  iii,  436).  Question  is  possible  in  each  of  these 
3  regarding  the  precise  shape  in  which  the  sources  were  drawn 
t.  The  relation  to  the  Alexander  legend  and  the  tale  of  Troy, 
themes  found  so  inspiring  by  the  Middle  Ages,  will  be 
^ssed,  beginning  with  the  latter,  while  the  former  stands  over 
Qtermediate  topics  pass. 

11  citations  are  made  from  Professor  Skeat^s  edition  for  the  Scottiah  Text 
7,  1894. 

liU.  Trans.  1809-1900.  22 
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II.   The  Teot  FRAeicENTs. 
The  MS.  Ascription :  <<  Her  endis  Barhaur:* 

Some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  1420,  the  compiler  of 
a  verse  translation  of  Guide  possibly  finding  some  incompleteness  ia 
the  manuscripts  at  his  disposal,  pieced  together  two  zenderings. 
One  was  that  of  John  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury.  The  other  wai 
a  Scottish  version,  and  the  compiler  began  with  it.  Kear  the 
termination  of  the  second  book,  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  tto 
necromantic  powers  of  Medea,  he  either  found  material  lackiog, 
or  purposely  deserted  the  Scottish  version  for  the  English :  **  Her 
endis  Barbour  and  begynnis  the  monk"  he  wrote  to  distingoisk- 
Thereafter  he  followed  Lydgate  till  he  reached  the  oonspiraejof 
Antenor  and  Aeneas,  and  Priam's  distress  over  their  treaflonsUi 
designs,  when  he  resumed  the  Scottish  version  with  the  words  "Ear 
endis  the  monk  and  begynnis  Barbour."  (See  the  IVoy  fr^»f^ 
in  Barbour's  Zegendensammlun^y  edited  by  Professor  C.  HorstmiiiB» 
Heilbronn,  1881,  vol.  ii,  pp.  227,  229.  The  two  pages  of  tb 
manuscript  which  bear  the  ascription  are  fieu^similed  in  Nsti^^d 
MS 8.  of  Scotland,  part  ii.  No.  Ixxiv.  For  the  date  1420  see  tin 
conclusion  of  the  fragment  in  Korstmann,  ii,  304.  Future  oitatioai 
of  the  Troy  fragments  are  made  to  "  Troy  fr.,"  parts  i  or  ii,  andthi 
number  of  the  line.) 

With  an  ascription  so  plain,  so  near  the  period  with  whifihik 
deals,  so  nicely  discriminative  between  the  two  component  ptf^ 
of  the  compilation,  so  absolutely  true  as  regards  **  the  monkt 
scepticism  might  have  learned  to  suspect  itself  before  daring  to 
reject  the  other  half,  Barbour's  half,  of  the  intimation.  Instead, 
the  grammar  and  the  rime-lore  of  the  critics  have  blinded  them  to 
the  presence  of  the  poet's  idiosyncrasies  in  the  translator's  work; 
they  have  devised  laws  for  rime  all  too  rigorous  for  Barbour,  who 
was  no  purist;  they  have  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  different 
themes  involve  great  changes  in  vocabulary  and  treatment ;  whilst 
significant  of  philological  rather  than  historical  preferences,  it  escape* 
notice  that  in  the  old  inventory  of  the  library  of  the  Cathedra> 
where  Barbour  served,  there  was  a  Hystoriu  Trojana  as  well  a# 
another  volume,  Be  Bellis  Trojanorum  (Eegistrum  Episcopatos 
Aberdonensis,  ii,  156). 

III.   The  Legends  of  the  Saints. 

This  series  of  translations,  mainly  from  the  Golden  Legend,  first 
had  a  Scottish  origin  assigned  to  it  from  internal  evidence  by  the 
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late  Henrj  Bradshaw,  whose  conclusion  that  it  was  **  the  verse  of 
Barbojir  and  in  his  language  "  was  warmly  seconded  by  Cosmo 
Lutes  {Nat,  MS8.  Seotknd,  part  ii,  No.  Ixxv,  preface,  p.  xvii). 
The  entire  text  has  been  twice  edited,  first  by  Horstmann 
in  Barbour's  Legmdmsammlung  in  1881,  and  afterwards  by 
Br.  W.  M.  Metcalfe  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society  in  1888-96. 
Between  these  dates  the  same  scepticism  as  challenged  the 
express  ascription  of  the  Troy  fragments  to  Barbour  disturbed  the 
qiuet  possession  of  Bradshaw's  opinion  about  the  Legends,  The 
Scottish  Text  Society's  edition,  the  completion  of  which  followed 
Professor  Skeat's  edition  of  the  Brtice  for  the  same  Society  in  1894, 
gires  the  Legends  as  not  Barbour's.  Both  as  regards  the  Troy 
fiagmmts  and  the  Legendsy  the  grounds  are  the  same — that  the 
Tocabulary  of  the  two  (for  it  is  admitted  that  the  Troy  fragments 
md  the  Legends  are  from  a  single  hand)  differs  from  that  of  the 
BrwSy  that  rimes  not  adopted  by  the  latter  occur  in  the  other  two, 
ttd  that  in  style  the  poems  are  far  apart.  Again  the  conclusions 
have  been  too  hasty.  The  vocabulary  of  battle-pieces  cannot  be 
▼6IJ  eimilar  to  that  of  miraculous  saint-legends,  and  style  may 
well  suffer  when  the  poet  complains  of  old  age  and  its  infirmities. 
Themes  of  romance  and  chivalry  vary  greatly  from  those  of  the 
I^mda  Aurea  and  other  Legenda  Sanctorum  which  naturally 
found  place  in  the  Cathedral  Library  (Reg.  Epis.  Aberd.,  ii, 
1^6,  135),  yet  the  resulting  differences  should  not  have  been 
Allowed  to  obscure  the  many  topographical  allusions  tending  to 
locate  the  translator  in  the  North  Country,  or  to  explain  away  the 
pointed  allusion  to  his  desire  to  narrate,  before  all  others,  the  tale 
of  St.  Machar,  the  saint  of  John  Barbour's  own  cathedral  and  see. 
^or  would  it  have  been  amiss  for  the  critics  to  search  a  little  closer 
than  they  did  for  possible  touches  of  resemblance  which  might  be 
reckoned  individual  traits. 

IV.   Poet  and  Tbanslatob. 

In  spite  of  numerous  experiments  in  criticism,  the  canons  for 
determining  disputed  authorship  are  somewhat  empiric.  Tests 
of  rime  and  language  are  apt  to  be  partial.  Where  the  comparison 
^  between  an  original  work  and  a  translation,  the  tests  are  the 
^ore  difficult,  since  the  translator  sinks  himself  in  a  measure  in 
^he  author  he  is  rendering.  He  writes,  too,  in  shackles,  so  that 
*^^8  little  trespasses  beyond  the  limits  of  severe  adherence  to  his 
^^ginal  are  often  invaluable  as  revelations  of  individuality  and 
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guides  to  identification.     A  recurrent  phrase  characteristic  of  an 
original  poem  showing  general  affinities  with  a  translation  maf, 
if  found  not  only  to  occur  in  the  translation  but  to  be  there 
intrusive,  prove  first-class  evidence.     An  example  will  make  this 
proposition  concrete. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Bruce  very  properly  commented  on  the 
vedue  of  book  i,  lines  521-526,  as  demonstrative  of  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  Guide  (Br.,  pref.  p.  xlvi),  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
notice  also  the  additional  importance  of  the  next  two  lines,  527-528 : 

Br.,  i,  521.    Wes  nocht  all  Troj  with  tresoone  tane 
Quhen  ten  ^eris  of  the  war  wes  gane  ? 
Then  slane  wes  mone  thowsand 
Off  thaim  withowt  throw  strenth  of  hand 
As  Dares  in  his  bnk  he  wrate 
And  Dytis  that  knew  all  thare  state, 
i,  527.      Thai  myeht  noeht  haiffbeyn  tayne  throw  myeht 
Bot  tretoun  tuk  thaim  throw  hyr  tlyeht. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  six  lines  prove  that  Barbour  knew  his 
Guide;  but  the  last  two  prove  that  he  knew  something  very 
intimately  of  Guide's  translator,  the  author  of  the  Troy  frapmii^ 
The  original  passage  from  which  these  two  lines  come  is  not 
in  Dares  or  in  Dictys,  but  is  in  Guide,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  between  Ajax  Telamon  and  Ulysses  over  the 
allotment  of  the  Palladium  to  the  share  of  Ulysses  in  the  division 
of  the  spoils  of  war.  Ajax  twitted  his  antagonist  by  declaring 
it  matter  of  public  gossip  that,  whereas  the  Greeks  ought  to  have 
conquered  by  force,  they  had  done  so  only  by  falsehood  and  fraud  : 
id  TrojanoSj  quos  dehuimus  t7i  potencia  nostra  devuicere^  vinc^rtm*^ 
per  machinacionis  fallaciam  et  per  dolum.  The  passage  is  thixs 
rendered  in  the  Scots  translation  (Troy  frag.,  ii,  1267) : — 

That  the  Troyiens,  which  with  mycht 
We  ought  to  have  ourcommyne  with  fycht, 
"We  ourcorae  with  fraude  and  gyle, 
And  machinacions  and  wyle. 

Something  in  the  rime,  something  in  the  contrast,  pleased  tte 
poet,  and  elsewhere  he  used  them  both. 

Troy  frag.,  i,  405.     In  the  science  scho  had  sic  slytht 

That  throw  the  science  and  the  myght 
Of  h)Te  exorjijaciouns     .... 
[Latin  :  qui  per  vires  et  modos  exor^isacionum  nigromanticos.] 

Troy  frag.,  i,  515.      Notht  thane  throw  the  strenth  and  the  mycht 

Of  hyre  eucliauntement  and  h}T  slytht. 
[Latin  :  pro  sue  incantacionis  viribus.] 
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both  these  instances  the  contrast  is  the  poet*s.  The  original 
Dothing  of  "slycht/'  so  that  the  antithesis  is  intrusive,  an 
pcrasy  of  the  translator,  going  so  far  on  the  way  of  proof 
the  lines  in  the  JBruee  came  from  Guide  by  way  of  the  Scots 
lator.  Such  a  phrase  may,  for  critical  purposes  in  determining 
)r8hip,  even  rank  as  a  distinguishing  feature  and  a  test. 

PersofuU  Ibuchss, 

serving  this  contrast  for  a  later  stage  as  one  of  a  number  of 
al  media  for  purposes  of  identification,  we  may  note  indications 
e  Bruce  of  the  poet's  fairness  of  mind  (Br.,  ii,  40),  of  his  use  of 
Dce  and  soug  as  sources  of  information  (Br.,  ii,  46;  iii,  178), 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  prophecies  of  the  mysterious 
las  of  Ercildoun  (ii,  86),  and  with  the  story  of  Fingal 
iii,  68),  while  a  spirit  of  self-depreciation  (Br.,  x,  348) 
8  an  engaging  modesty.  Yet  more  valuable  is  the  author's 
mtion  of  the  time  when  the  Bruce  was  written,  and  what 
its  purpose.  The  date  has  already  been  touched  upon.  For 
mbject  of  the  poem,  even  critical  eyes  have  been  prone  to 
ook  the  express  fact  that  it  had  a  double  theme.  Just  after 
irst  mention  of  **  King  Eobert  off  Scotland  *'  and  **  gud  Schyr 
«  off  Douglas  "  the  poet  declares  his  aim : 

Off  THAIH  I  thynk  this  bak  to  ma.    (Br.,  i,  33.) 

the  work  was  for  the  honour  of  Douglas  scarcely  less  than  of 
B — ^the  proposition  thus  announced,  that  it  was  a  poem  with 
heroes,  as  its  whole  structure  shows — was  very  explicitly 
^ed  by  more  than  one  of  the  fifteenth  -  century  writers 
itoun,  viii,  3121 ;  Bower,  Scoitchronicon,  ii,  301 ;  TheSbwlaty 
5,  507,  in  Scottish  Alliterative  Poeme^  ed.  Amours,  Scot.  Text 
In  Barbour's  time  the  house  of  Douglas  had  a  powerful 
)atriotic  representative  in  Archibald  the  Grim,  named  in  the 
as  Schir  Archibald  (Br.,  xx,  587). 

niliar,  but  not  the  less  notable  as  a  personal  trait,  is  Barbour's 
ition  after  grace  that  he  may  say  nothing  false  in  his  poem : 
That  I  say  nooht  bot  suthfast  thing.     (Br.,  i,  35.) 

B  intimations  of  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  bearing  on  the 
lality  of  the  translator  or  author  consist  of  (1)  a  few  topo- 
ical  allusions  (xl,  1360-1406;  xzvii,  beginning);  (2)  many 
mces  to  books,  the  first  being  The  Romance  of  the  Rote  (Leg. 
^e,  line  5) ;  and  (3)  direct  allusions  to  his  calling,  health,  or 
iences. 
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I  IDA  nocht  wirk 
As  mynistere  of  haly  Idrke 
Fore  gret  eld  and  febilnes.     (Leg.  prol.,  33.) 

Elsewhere  he  mourns  his  '*falt  of  sycht"  (Leg.  prol.,  98),  and 

repeatedly  refers  to  other  in^mities  of  age  (Leg.,  iv,  390 ;  vii,  12; 

z,  585  ;  xxix,  20 ;  xxxvi,  1220).     Ke  is  guarded  about  doubtfol 

facts  (Leg.,  yii,  347).     His  self-disparagement  appears,  too : 

I  haf  translai 
The  story,  thocht  it  be  nocht  cnnnandly 
In  all — for  royde  mane  am  I — 
In  YngUs  townge  that  lawit  mene 
In  thare  langage  ma  it  kene.     (Leg.,  xriii,  1469.) 

He  alludes  to  his  travels  when  a  ^'^unge  mane"  (Leg.,  xzv,  1),  aod 
his  literary  tasks  suggested  to  him  a  curious  intrusiTe  referenee 
(Leg.,  xxxiii,  449)  to  a  martyr  stretched  on  the  rack : 

Ab  men  dois  with  parchymene. 

He  refers  to  a  book  he  made  about  the  birth  of  Christ  (Leg.! 
xxxri,  991).  "Befor  uthyre  "  he  was  fain  to  write  of  St.  Machor 
of  Aberdeen  (Leg.,  xxvii,  7).  These  meagre  disclosures  practieallf 
exhaust  the  positive  autobiography. 

Happily  there  are  other  things  than  positive  biography  to  be 
found.  To  internal  evidences  as  plain  and  as  trustworthy  we  shall 
turn  after  our  glance  at  the  works  to  be  examined  shall  bai'^ 
surveyed  The  Buik  of  the  mod  noble  and  vail^eand  Conqtterour, 

V.   The  Buik  of  Alexander,  a  translation  of  two  French 

Eomances. 

Almost  unheard  of,  and  certainly  not  computed  in  the  criticism 
of  Scottish  poetry,  this  swinging  romance-poem  is  known  only  ui 
the  unique  print  dating  about  1580,  when  it  issued  from  the  press 
of  Alexander  Arbuthnet,  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1585 
{Bannatyne  Miscellany ^  ii,  207).  The  work  thus  printed  bears 
a  sort  of  colophon  with  1438  as  the  date  of  origin,  a  date,  however, 
regarding  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1831  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  a  very  limited  edition,  and  the 
reprint  is  now  rare. 

That  this  Alexander  book  should  so  long  have  escaped  searching 
scrutiny  on  present  lines  is  surprising,  when  its  astonishing  relation 
to  Barbour's  Bruce  is  taken  into  account.  Not  that  it  is  without 
other  importance,  for  it  has  a  value  all  its  own  in  contemporary 
literature  as  a  Scottish  translation  of  two  French  poems  in  the 
cycle  of  the  Alexander  legend :  a  vigorous  piece  of  work,  in  many 
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iwpects  very  original  in  ta*eatment,  and  reflecting  with  no  small 
neasoDe  of  success  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Roman  d^ Alexandre,  or 
oore  particularly  the  Fu&rre  de  OadreB  and  the  Vobux  du  Faon 
rom  which  it  was  taken.  The  hattle-pieces  especially  are 
mdered  con  amore :  there  the  translator  was  manifestly  at  home, 
od  excelled  his  original. 

Apart  from  the  actual  separate  existence  of  the  French  poems, 
rhich  the  translator  himself  refers  to  more  than  once  (Alex.,  107, 
41],  there  are  in  the  structure  evidences  of  dual  source.  The 
Icottiah  poem,  which  is  in  rime  and  in  the  metre  of  the  Bruce, 
I  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  **  callit  The  Forray  of 
^flAforit,"  the  second  "  callit  The  Avowis  of  Alexander,^^  the 
\aii  ''The  Great  BaiUU  of  Fffesoun."  The  first  part  opens 
braptly,  and  the  translation  is  made  on  principles  somewhat 
liffeient  from  those  distinguishing  the  treatment  of  the  second 
Alt,  which  follows  the  French  with  much  greater  closeness  ^  than 
he  first  part.  The  Roman  d^ Alexandre  of  Lamhert  li  Tors,  written 
I  the  twelfth  century,  had,  apparently  before  that  century  closed, 
^^j  had  incorporated  with  it  Ze  Ftterre  de  Gadres,  an  important 
ntribution  by  Alexander  of  Paris  or  Bernay  {Li  Romans 
'Alixandre,  ed.  Michelant,  Stuttgart,  1846,  p.  249;  Alexandre 

Grand  dans  la  Littirature  Frangaise,  par  Paul  Meyer,  1886,  ii, 
4-161,  227  ;  La  Leggenda  di  Alessandro  Magno,  del  Professor 
Lrio  Carraroli,  Mondovi,  1892,  pp.  213-215).  This  episode  of  the 
^  of  Tyre  had  no  real  connection  with  the  true  history  of 
cxander;  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  it  emerge  in  the  early 
rsions  of  the  Egyptian  legend,  which  so  long  held  captive 
e  beliefs  both  of  East  and  West  regarding  the  Macedonian 
nqneror.  Later  versions  of  the  HiUoria  de  Freliis  seem  to  have 
ntained  the  story  in  some  detail ;  there  was  a  good  deal  about  it 

the  French  of  Thomas  or  Eustace  of  Kent  (Meyer,  op.  cit.,  i, 
9),  and  in  the  alliterative  Wars  of  Alexander  (ed.  Professor 
leat,  E.E.T.S.,  11.  1200-1335);  the  Hunterian  MS.  T.  4,  1,  from 
lich  the  latter  alliterative  poem  was  probably  translated,  has 
t  the  folios  containing  that  part  of  the  narrative.  That  in 
gin  this  French  story  of  the  Forray  was  a  separate  work  seems 
ar  (Meyer's  Alexandre^  ii,  154,  Carraroli,  213).  Very  much  as  in 
chelant's    edition    of    the    Roman  it  appears  in   the  MS.   of 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  M.  Charles  Bonnier,  who  is  now  husy  at  an  edition 
he  F(Bux  du  Paoriy  state  that  he  had  compared  the  French  with  the  Scottish 
te,  aad  regarded  the  latter  as  generally  a  very  faithful  rendering. 
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Venice  (Meyer,  i,  281-286),  and  the  variaUons  seem  hanily  (o 
be  radical,     Michelant's  teit,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  for  critiMJ 
purposea,  and  M.   Paul  Ueyer  has  laboured  nobly  to  eapply  the 
deficiencies,  but  the  defects  are  not  such  aa  aeriously  to  affect  tho 
questions  of  the  Scottish  poota,  for  line  by  line  of  the  latter  oun  be 
followed — with  some  inversions,  but  with  completeness,  save  tot 
the  tmnsliitor'a  own  intrusive  phrases  or  expanaions — in  the  t«it 
of  Michelant,     The  French  version  of  the  Forray  section  of  the 
Alexander  ItomaucB  is  represented  by  only  an  abbreviated  rendtring 
into  Scottish.    Many  passages  are  abridged ;  not  a  few  are  omiWri ; 
the  sense  is  aomotimea  espanded  ;  aometimes  the  eipansiona  of  the     I 
French  are  curtailed ;  but  through  and  through,  the  FrenchinaQ,     I 
line  for  line,  can  claim  his  due  from  the  Scot.     In  brief,  the  story 
ia  that  at  the  siege  ol'  Tyre  the  knights  of  Alexander,  under  iHe 
command  of  the  Duke  Emenydus — the  whole  atmosphere  of  tho 
poem  ia  chivalric,  and,  as  M.  Paul  Meyer  has  shown,  coloured  by 
reminiscence  of  the  CrosaileM — make  a  raid  from  Tyre  to  the  Valley 
of  "Josaphas,"  and  drive  off  a  great  prey  of  cattle  in  apite  wff 
attacks  made  by  the   keepers,   ''  the  hirdia  with  the  swordis  »£ 
stoiU."    During  the  return,  however,  they  are  set  upon  by  "thsm^ 
of  Gadderis " — Duke  Betys  and  his  fgllowers,  chief  of  whom  L» 
Gadifer,     ao     thai,     the     700     Greeks     are     assailed     by    30,000 
"Gaderanis"  and  put  in  sore  straits.     Emenydus  asks  mew^rv 
knights  to  ride  to  Tyre  for  help  ;  they  refuse,  after  the  mannsr  of 
romance,  to  desert  the  field  of  danger  even  for  that  purpose ;  lut 
at  last  a  wounded  man  goes.    Alesaader  hurries  to  the  relief  of  the 
detachment,  and  finally  the  Oaderauia  are  driven  off  after  a  fine 
display  of  valour,  in  course  of  which  Emenydus  is  badly  injured, 
and  Gadifer  ia  killed  in  fearless  defence  of  the  retreating  rear. 

The  Fuerrf  as  embedded  in  the  romance  is  scarcely  a  kU' 
dependent  work  capable  of  simple  detachment ;  it  needs  ex- 
planationa  which  only  its  combination  with  the  rest  of  the 
romance  can  adequately  afford.  Accordingly  when,  as  in  the 
Scots  translation,  it  is  ushered  into  the  reader's  ken  wittiont 
preliminariea,  and  ia  closed  without  a  sequel  really  belonging  lo 
it,  the  junction,  like  the  introdnction,  is  felt  to  be  far  from 
artistic.  Indeed,  it  is  no  junction  at  all,  for  we  part  irith 
Alexander  busy  with  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and  in  the  second  part 
find  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  merry  month  of  Uay  marcbiog 
towards  Tars  in  the  expedition  which  conducts  its  dramatit  ftrKM* 
through  the  Avowm  to  the  Onat  Battell.     The  tows  made  by 
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)  knights  on  the  peacock  shot  by  Fomis,  and  their  valiant 
>lishment  in  the  Great  Battell  of  Alexander  at  'Effesoun' 
;  King  Clams  of  India,  make  a  fine  chivalric  theme,  to  which 
J  spirit  of  '*  Cassamus  the  aid"  and  the  episodes  of  the  court- 
idd  a  variety  of  charm  unusual  in  poems  of  the  class, 
passage  about  the  month  of  May  prefixed  to  the  Avowes, 
lus  forming  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  the 
b  poem,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  French.  It  is  by 
ins  out  of  the  question  that  the  Avowes  and  Battell  were 
mary  task — an  independent  translation  of  the  Vmus  du  Paon 
that  the  Forray  was  a  separate  performance,  conjoined  by 
(rthought.  At  any  rate  the  components  of  the  Alexander 
re  (1)  the  Farray,  completely  accounted  for  by  the  existing 

text  of  the  Roman  d^ Alexandre^  edited  by  Michelant ;  (2) 
reduction  about  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  the  circum- 

of  the  translation,  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avowee  ; 
3  Avowes  and  the  Battell,  representing  with  considerable 
Lness  the  Vceux  du  Paon,  a  poem  written  by  Jacques  de 
fon  in  the  early  years  of  the  first  decade  ^  of  the  fourteenth 
r ;  and  (4)  a  short  series  of  lines  at  the  close  apologizing 
I  insufficiency  of  the  translation,  and  containing  the  date 
m  the  value  of  which  grave  issues  turn.  The  merry  month, 
a  factor  not  admitting  of  neglect. 

VI.   Thb  MoirrH  op  Mat. 

rve  this  description  of  May  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
h  poem  translated  from  two  combined  French  romances, 
e  how  the  poet,  who  throughout  writes  in  the  same  rime- 
',,  with  the  same  octosyllabic  metre,  the  same  turns  of 
don,  the  same  repetitions,  the  same  rimes,  and  the  same 
cy  to  occasional  but  never  systematic  alliteration  as  John 
r,  here,  in  honour  of  the  merry  month,  bursts  into  alliteration 
lique  series  of  twelve  lines,  all  alliterative  but  one.     Only 

asional  citations  made  bj  me  from  the  Vmux  du  Paon  (which  has  neyer 
nted)  are  from  two  British  Museum  Harleian  MSS.,  Add.  16,956  and 
I  have  also  cited  once  or  twice  the  important  and  beautiful  Bodleian 
[.  ApoWy  is  due  and  is  heartily  tendered  for  the  inadequacy  of  collation, 
rofesnonal  roan's  leisure  is  scant.  M.  Charles  Bonnier  obligingly  corn- 
ed to  me  the  fact  that  the  date  1310  or  1312  hitherto  received  (ward's 
ae,  i,  146)  is  incorrect  by  a  few  years,  as  the  Tybaut  qui  de  bar  fu  nay» 
to  at  the  close  of  Add.  MS.  16,956,  fol.  163,  was  not  the  Duke  of 
3,  but  the  Bishop  of  Liege. 
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one  olher  instance  occiifb  in  the  poem  of  anj'thing  like  thi^ 
passage  in  sustained  alLiterativeness.  That  also  conc^niH  ih^ 
nieiTy  month.  May  was  a  favourite  with  the  medieral  muse; 
its  praises  was  mtchaaieal  in  the  old  romonees ;  and  it  liiii 
found  its  way  into  prose  as  well  as  verse.  Partly  from  Gnido, 
directly  and  indirectly,  it  passed  into  the  introduction  of  the 
AnQwti ;  partly  it  came  from  the  VmHX  du  Paon. 

Guido,  SunUrian  2IS.,  T.  4.  1,  fol.  in\ 

Tempoa  erst  qao  jam  sni  Isuri   aignum   mtraTcnit  tacc  cum  praU  cimil 

Tflnunt  floTM  in  arborihuB  rcdrilentcs  ruhent  rnse  in  fJridibuB  rubria  eiirDm.  et  in 

diilcihua  philnmsne  caotibus  duloi  modiitainine  citbarijant.     Tunc  cum   uKt 

laenm  ills  Maiiu    .... 


AilitoratiTe  Ueslruction  of  Troy,  ed.  E.E.T.S. 

Lines  12,969-74. 

Bit  was  the  u 

ONETH  iir  Mat  whin  kibtsm  begfo ; 

The  Sun  tnrait 

mto  tanto  laried  there  under ; 

Uedos  and  mo 

ntfllas  uyngot  vith  rLDuaie  : 

OuEVIS  WBI  0 

ENE  &  the  grgund  iwela, 

NlCHTQALW  W 

THKomNBWlT  there  BONOE, 

And  Bhene  brii: 

UES  in  shBwea  shriked  fuU  lomU. 

Lines  2734-8. 

Ik  the  hohet 

OF  Mat  uruEK  midoeb  bene  grene 

Aim  ALL  rhoui 

SaHET  WITH  FLOraES  pB  FILDBt  abouts 

) 


SvBloa*  of  howee  bbbthit  full  >w«le 
Storissbet  full  faire  ;  frul«e  were  lin^ 
Gbevys  were  giiene  &  the  ground  bilub. 

Lines  1056-64. 
■Wtsteb  aw  at  wntris  irere  calme, 
BtoimeB  were  atiU.  the  slfiuta  full  clcre, 
Zefonu  Boft  wyudis  soberlv  blew ; 
Bones  in  BKiaaT  boltes  suitJONT  full  faire ; 
GuRVTB  WEI  GBKNE  and  the  ground  swete 
Swoghing  of  BWGte  ayre  raaljng  of  bkiddes 
Medowbb  and  roounlejiu  myngit  with  rrLouHEs 
CoLOBD  hj  course  as  thair  ivnd  askit : 
At  HID  Aprillo  the  ho>>e  qnhen  uvuTaBB  begyn. 
r  fflux  <lf  Paon. 
(Add.  MS.  18,966,  fol.  721'.) 
Ce  fu  el  mojs  de  May  qu'jvera  tu  a  declia 
Que  ril  oyxeillou  guy  chantent  en  lour  Lftljn 
BoiB  at  prea  ruverdiaaeat  contra  le  douz  t«mps  prin 
£t  nature  cnvuisie  par  aon  soutil  engin 
I,ea  revest  et  polist  de  maiaa  divers  floniin 
Blane  et  vert  et  vormel  Ynde  jaune  et  ■aognin 
A  ycel  lempB    .... 
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The  translator's  second  lyrical  outburst  on  the  merry  month 
itains  eleven  lines,  of  which  eight  are  clearly  alliterative.     The 
ench  original  has  been  very  freely  rendered. 
To  these  two  May  passages  in  the  Alexander,  two  May  passages 
Brwe  correspond  in  all  respects. 


[FiBST   DSSCBIPTIOK   OP  MaT.] 

'andeTf  p.  107,  lines  1-12.  Bruce,  v,  1-13. 


[ay  qnhen  media  springis, 
;  in  the  forestia  singis, 
ixoALis  thare  notis  neuis, 
spredis  on  seirkin  hewes, 
amat  blak  and  bla 
fallow  rede  alsna, 
cat  pale  and  pen 
ame  colovkis  gevis  dirers : 
ONS  of  thare  braneheU  b&bdis, 
winnis  thare  winful  wedis, 
:  Vy  hes  welth  at  waill : 
andin  all  in  baill. 


Thit  WB8  IN  were  quhen  wyntir  tyde 
With  his  blafitis  hydwiss  to  byde 
Wes  oiirdriffin,  and  birdis  smale 
As  thristill  and  the  nichtingaU 
Begouth  rycht  meraly  to  syng, 
And  for  to  mak  in  thair  synging 
Syndry  notis  and  aoundya  »&re 
And  melody  plesande  to  here, 
And  the  treis  begouth  to  ma 
BuROBONTS  and  brycht  bloroys  alsna 
To  vyn  the  hblino  of  thair  ^  herede 
That  wikkit  wintir  had  thame  recede 
And  all  grevis  begouth  to  spryng. 
Into  that  tyms    .... 


[Second  Description  op  Mat.] 
cUr,  p.  248,  lined  16-26.  Bruee,  xvi,  63-71. 


MIDDES  THE  MONETH  OF  MaT 

BR  wedes  ar  awat 
ngu  of  BoundiB  seir 
bame  mirth  on  thare  manere 
that  gay  war  waxis  orenb 
ltow  his  craftis  kene 
lame  self  with  thare  floures 
od  of  sere  coiouris, 
lude  rede  alsua 
itb  uther  hewis  ma 
ell  in  the  middes  of  May. 


This  WEB  IN  THE  MONBTH  OF  MaT 

Quhen  BVRDI8  syttgis  on  the  spray 
Melland  thair  notys  with  syndry  sowne 
For  softenes  of  that  sweit  sesoime 
And  lewis  on  the  brattchia  spredis 
And  blomys  bright  besyd  thame  brbdis 
And  fbldis  florist  ar  with  flowris 
Weill  savourit  of  seir  eolowris 
And  all  thing  worthis  blith  and  gay. 


oy  frag.,  i,  440  : 

That  spoilyt  had  ine  wyntir  bene 

Throw  wickede  blastes  and  t'ellone  schoures 

Baith  of  the  lewes  and  of  the  floures. 

ing  to  Guidons  **  Hyemali  eciam  impugnacione  frondibus  arbores  spoliatas.*' 
)  Troy  frag.,  ii,  1661. 
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The  first  of  these  two  Bruee  passages  has  seven  alliterati^ 
lines  out  of  thirteen ;  the  second  has  six  out  of  nine.  The 
relationship  to  other  citations  is  phenomenal,  and  denuuLi 
examination.  There  are  in  the  Alexander  only  two  descriptioi 
of  May,  both,  as  shown,  remarkable  as  departing  from  the  nonn 
metre  of  the  poem  and  systematically — ^to  the  extent  of  seyentec 
lines  out  of  twenty-three^-combining  rime  and  alliteration.  Whj 
The  Bruee  also  has  only  two  descriptions  of  May  (that  of  Yer 
truly  of  May),  remarkable  as  departing  from  the  normal  metr 
and  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  lines  out  of  twenty-two  combinic 
alliteration  and  rime.     Why  ? 

Were  the  answer  not  so  clear,  it  might  be  deemed  t< 
adventurous  to  offer  for  a  century  so  remote  an  absolute  pr< 
nouQcement,  but  facts  compel  the  hazard,  if  hazard  it  be  called 
The  reason  was  because  the  author  of  the  Alexander  and  the  auth< 
of  the  Bruce  alike  knew  the  alliterative  DeUruetian  of  IhK 
probably  the  work  of  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale,  whom  the^ 
is  good  reason  to  regard  as  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglintoun,  an  Audit' 
of  Exchequer  along  with  Barbour  from  1372  until  his  death  : 
1376.  Else  how  comes  it  that  identical  alliterations  shown  bela 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  month  of  May  in  the  Destruetu^ 
reappear  in  both  Alexander  and  Bruce  ? 

Monetb  of  May  quhen  medoes.    Of.  supra,  A.  107  (1),  248  (16) ; 

Br.,  V,  1 ;  xvi,  63. 
Greves  wex  grene.     Cf.  A.  248  (20). 
Nichtgalis  with  notis  newit.     Cf.  A.  107  (3). 
Florisshet  with  floures  be  fildea.     Cf.  Br.,  xvi,  69. 
Burjons  of  bowia  brethit.     Cf.  A.  107  (9). 
Wynter  awav.     Of.  A.  248  (17). 
CoWd  as  kind.     Cf.  A.  107  (8),  248  (21). 

The  fifth  is  curious.  **  Burgeons  of  boughs  breathed"  (=8iDel 
in  the  Destruction  is  **  burgeons  of  branches  bredis "  in  tl 
Alexander,  107  (9),  while  ** burgeons  and  blooms*'  are  pair* 
ia  Bruce,  v,  10,  and  on  the  branches  **  blooms  bredis"  in  Bru^ 
xvi,  68.  In  the  Destruction  there  are  eleven  lines  specificaL 
descriptive  of  May :  five  or  more  of  them  lend  alliterations  f^ 
the  brief  descriptions  of  May  in  the  Alexander  and  the  Bruce, 


ir„  t» 


^  Note  also  Huchown' s  archaic  words  **  TVe"  a  man  appearing  aa  **  Vy 
A.  107  (11),  supra;  Drychtin,  A.  431  (7),  used  alliterativelv ;  raising  drag^ 
Br.,  ii,  205;  (alliterative)  Morte  Arthure,  1262,  2026,  20*67.  Cf.  Seott^ 
Antiquary,  xii,  147. 
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The  interconnection  of  the  Alexander  p>Aif7^e8  with  those  of  the 
SruM  includes  verbal  relationships,  well  enough  shown  above  by 
the  italicizing  of  the  phrases  common  to  both  and  the  capitals 
given  to  the  alliterations  suggested  by  the  Deiiruetion  of  Troy. 
Amongst  the  former  appear  the  lines — 

Wele  sarorand  of  sere  oolooris.    A.  248  (23),  add  A.  169  (23). 
Weill  eaToorit  of  seir  oolouris.    Br.,  zri,  70. 

Besides,  there  is  the  final  touch — tlutt  tyme — a  French  bequest. 

What  a  minute  imitator  of   Barbour  this    translator    of    Anno 

Domini  1438   must  have  been,  to  be  sure !     Not  content  with 

bwing  upon  the  Bruee  for  his  savour  of  sundry  colours  he  must 

We  observed  the  alliterative  turn  of  Barbour's  descriptions  of 

Hay;  determined  to  follow  Barbour,  and  make  his  corresponding 

dttcriptionB  alliterative,  and  rather  improve  on  his  model,  he  must 

have  gone,  as  Barbour  did,  to  Huchown  himself— to  Huchown,  for 

whose  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Fuerre  and  the   Vceux  du 

AoM  a  powerful  case   stands  ready  to   state.     An   astonishing 

^nght  of  criticism,  a  miraculous  success  of  appropriate  imitation 

^eed,  if   John  Barbour  died  in   1396  and  the  Alexander  was 

«ally  written  in  1438! 


YII.   PsoBLEM  OF  THE  Date  OF  THE  Alexander. 

I^erhaps  no  two  poems  in  the  world's  literature  more  inextricably 

blend  with   each  other  than  do   the   Alexander  and   the  Bruee. 

"^be  outstanding  characteristics  of  both  are  the  same.      There  is 

a  tremendous  array  of  identical  lines  and  phrases.     The  problem 

0^  date  is  far  from  being  the  plain  matter  of  fact  which  the 

statement  of  1376-6  in  the  Bruee  and  the  colophon  of  1438  in  the 

•^^^xander  might  suggest.     Three  suggestions  are  open  of  varying 

adoiisaibility : — 

Kr«<:  That  the  dates  1375-6  for  Bruee  and  1438  for  Alexander 

^  both  right,  and  that  the  resemblances  between  the  poems  are 

^^e  to  the  translator  of  1438  having,  in  rendering  the  French, 

^^  the  language  of  Barbour  concerning  King  Kobert  to  illustrate 

the  romantic  career  of  the  Macedonian. 

^^enni:  That  the  date  1375-6,  though  found  both  in  manuscripts 
Mid  in  early  printed  editions,  as  well  as  corroborated  powerfully 
^^therwise,  is  wrong,  and  that  these  resemblances  are  due  to  the 


I 
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£rue»  haviog  been  .  (^^ritten  and  reoonstitated  by  a  Acrik'  W 
in  tie  fifteenth  century,  bo  aa  to  embody  in  oouwe  of  hu  bo  odilic 
the  poem  these  manifold  pBsaages  from  the  Alexaniar. 

Third  :  That  the  ihte  1438,  resting  solely  upon  the  uniqu 
sixteenth- century  print  of  the  book,  ia  an  error;  and  that  tt 
resemblaiicea  between  the  Alexander  and  the  Bruot  are  incompatib 
'with  separate  authorship. 

SnggoBtion  the  first  fails  through  sheer  grotesqueness.  1 
suppose  that  the  writer  of  a  translation  of  a  French  poem  in  an 
year  of  any  century  did  his  work  hy  uliliiing  Barbour's  £r» 
as  his  comtnonpluce  hook,  and  wuaving  into  his  text,  at  ever 
turn,  locutions  copied  from  the  Scottish  poem,  is  beyond  the  hm 
of  reasonable  hypothesis.  The  theory  of  copying  would  necesaita' 
a  miraculous  power  of  absorption  into  the  translator's  mind '  of  ti 
most  inward  poetic  concepts  o!  the  poet  of  13T5-6 — his  peculii 
technique,  his  modes  of  narrative,  and  his  versification,  includic 
his  distinguishing  vices  of  rime.  SeHiJes,  it  would  inroli 
K  preference  on  the  part  of  the  translator  for  the  very  lines  ac 
expressions  for  which  the  poet  showed  his  fondness  by  reiteratiui 

Suggestion  the  second  would  require,  I  heliere,  for  its  dL 
enunciation  n  round  dozen  of  rcrolutionary  postulates,  no  two  • 
■which  can  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  hope  ever  to  bring  rayseif  i 
entertain,  all  persuasions  of  an  old  and  good  friend  of  inino  to  tt 
contrary  notwithstanding.  With  a  sigh  over  this  inability,  I  pm 
to  suggestion  the  third. 

My  own  unhesitating  conclusion  is,  that  as  the  theory  vA  Ui 
AUxandtr  being  copied  from  the  Bruee  is  impossible  on  aceoui 
of  the  extent  and  integral  nature  of  the  common  material,  t 
equally  is  the  converse  theory.  To  tear  the  Alexander  passagt 
from  the  Brue»,  or  the  Bruce  passages  from  the  Al«xand*r,  wou 
equally  destroy  the  fabric  of  either  poem.  The  resemblances  ac 
the  extent  of  them  reduce  the  possibilities  to  one — viz.,  that  tl 
date  1438  got  into  the  colophon  of  the  single  existing  print 
the  Alexander  through  a  mere  scribal  or  press  error,  and  tb 
the  Alexandtr  like  the  Bruee  was  John  Barbour's  work. 


*  Dr.  Albert  Hemnann,  in  big  enidhe  UntertacXunjai  ubtr  dot  teAollif, 
AUiandfrhueh  (Berlin,  1893^.  who  citeg  many  of  ths  parallels  gJTaii  id  I 
ensuing  pagea,  and  otbets  besidee,  eupposoa  the  translBtor  to  bnve  had  tbe  Bn 
by  hegjt.  It  U  right  to  My  that  this  work  wsa  not  uned  bj  me  in  mv  o 
■tadiee,  altbough.  throueh  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  with  whom,  after 'ma 
days'  work,  1  eichanged  lists  of  pnratlelB,  I  receiTed  no  small  benefit  fn 
Dl.  Benrnann'a  prior  dilig«ice  in  tracking  identical  passages. 
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yiU.    Baitkookbitrn  in  the  Bruce  and  the  Alexander: 

A  chapter  o/paralUli, 

Ko  more  convincing  method  of  exhibiting  the  relations  of  the 
two  poems  can  be  devised  than  that  of  presentiog  a  series  of  lines 
from  books  xi,  xii,  and  xiii  of  the  Bruee,  side  by  side  with  identical 
or  corresponding  lines  in  the  Alexander,  This  list  is  very  far 
from  exhausting  the  resemblances  to  be  found  between  the  three 
boob  of  the  Bruce  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum '  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Alexander  with  its  battle  of  Effesoun  on 
the  other ;  but  it  is  formidable  enough  to  establish  the  emioence 
of  the  author  of  one  of  the  poems— if  they  were  by  two  authors — 
as  the  arch-plagiarist  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  even  when  the 
looseoess  of  the  mediaeval  canon  of  plagiarism  is  considered. 

In  the  undemoted  selection,  occasional  illustrative  passages  are 
idded  from  the  Legendi  of  the  Saints  and  from  the  IVoy  fragments, 
with  a  view  of  now  and  then  furnishing  to  the  disbelievers  in  the 
uiity  of  authorship  additional  material  for  the  admiration  they 
nmst  naturally  feel  for  the  deftness  in  imitation  of  language, 
nuitter,  and  style  attained  by  the  pheuomenal  literary  workman 
or  workmen  who  achieved  the  Alexander,  and  told  or  retold  the 
tales  of  Troy  and  of  the  Saints.  When  these  instances  of  minute 
comddence  between  the  Bruce  and  the  Alexander  have  been 
digested,  the  reader,  whether  he  can  still  hold  on  to  a  belief  in 
a  duality  or  trinity  of  authorship  or  no,  may  anticipate  the 
presentment  of  an  equally  formidable  array  of  further  coincidences 
hetween  the  Alexander  and  the  Bruce,  Meanwhile  here  follows  the 
chapter  of  Bannockbum,  which  first  revealed  itself  to  me  through 
the  earnest,  if  sceptical  studies  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown, 
to  whom  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  literary,  I  owe  much. 
His  first  mention  to  me  of  these  marvellous  parallels  found  me 

■ 

incredulous  till  I  read  the  Alexander  for  myself. 

[Pkepakations.] 
The  Bruce.  The  Alexander. 

^^  prjsit  hym  in  his   hart  gretly.  He  praisit  him  in  his  hart  greatly. 

(n,58.)  93(20). 

'^  ^e  of  purpose  ger  thame  faiU.  That  we  of  purpose  gar  him  laill. 

(^.68.)  71(13). 

'  AwJ^®'"  reminiscence  is  presenred  in  the  inventory  of  clerical  vestments 
^  Aberdeen  Cathedral,  an  item  being  a  hood  of  cloth  of  gold,  part  of  the  spoil 
o«  Bannockbum — "  una  capella  vetus  ex  auro  textili  dicta  C^erbulink  ex  spolio 
coMuctugde  Bannokbume'^  (Reg.  Episcop.  Aberdon.,  ii,  189). 
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ArmytolenlyatfiitandhAiid.   (xi,  96.) 

Armyt  on  hozi  batii  htda  and  hand. 

(zi/l05.) 

(Gf.  zix,  412,  Armit  on  hon  batii 

fat  and  hand,  xiz,  412.) 

Men  mycht  m  than  that  had  heyn  hy. 

(zi,126.}    (Gf.  lii,  544,  below.) 


Mony  ane  worthy  man  and  Tyohi.    (xi, 

127.) 
Qnhy  raid  I  mak  to  lang  my  tale. 

(xi,  185.) 


Derisit  into  battalia  sere 
Hie  awne  battale  ordanit  he 
And  qnha  raid  at  his  bridill  be. 

(xi,  171.) 


Schir  Oylys  de  Argente  he  set 
Vponanehalf  his  reoje  to  get.  (xi,  1 74.) 
And  quhen  the  kyng  apon  this  vise 
Had  ordanit  as  I  heir  devise 
His  battalis  and  his  stering.   (xi,  180.) 


Tk0 

Armit  wall  haidi   fata  ai 

298  (21). 
Armit   weiU   baith   fM  a 

812  (28). 
Armit  on  bora  baith  fate  i 

68  (19). 
Thare  mycht  man  ae  that  hai 

98  (18). 
Than  micht  thay  ae  that  hai 

56  (12). 
Mony  ane  worthy  man  ai 

889  (26). 
Qnhy  anld  I  mak  to  lang 

277  (4). 
Qnhy  anld  I  tell  to  lang 

440  (12). 
Quhairto  aonld  I  mak  lan{ 

417  (4). 
Now  haa  the  King  his  batte 
DeTyiit  and  ordainit  all  that 
Be  at  the  brydill  of  the  melle. 

DoTyae  at  laser  qnha  sail  be 
Wi^  me  into  my  awin  batb 
345  (hut  line),  846 
At  my  brydill  with  bald  the 

346  (se^ 
My  brydill    reinjes  heir  ] 

348  (10). 
Now  hes  the  king  his  battel 
Derysit  and  ordainit.     349 


[Abms  and  Bannebs.] 


The  Sonne  wes  brycht  and  schyoand 

cler 
And  armys  that  new  bomyst  wer 
So  blenknyt  with  the  sonnys  beyme 
That  all  the  feld  ves  in  ane  le}'me 
Yith  baneris  richt  freschly  flawmand. 

(xi,  188.) 
(Cf.  The  Bone  wes  rvsyn  schynand 
bricht.     Tii,  216. 
Quhen  sone  wes  rysyn  schynand 

elere.    xiv,  177. 
And  sone  wes  r}'88yn  schjmand 
brycht.    iv,  166.) 


The   sone    shyne    cleir    oi 

bricht 
Quhill  all  the  land  lomit  on 


The    sone    was    rysing    ai 
bricht.     219  (4). 
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The  Bruee, 

isalifl  to  the  vjnd  Taffand.    (xi, 
(Cf.  xi,  612,  below.) 


The  Alexander. 

The  pensale  to  the  wynd  waifiand. 

3  (20). 
[French  haa — Lea  langes  de  Penflegne 
fait   k    I'Tent    balliier. — 
Michelant,  116  (21).] 

theptttall 
Eepit  the  wyne  and  the  Tittall. 

878  (80). 
wilfnll  to  foimi 
Hit  arow  with  gnde  hart  and  will. 

364  (29). 
wilfnll  to  fulfill 
His  TOW  with  gnde  hart  and  will. 

872  (12). 
I  thame  Lordingb  now  je  se.      Lordingis   he  said  now  may  je  se. 

'!•)  71  (7). 

And  said  Lordingis  now  may      And  said  Lordingis  now  may  je  see. 


andpoTerale 
myt  hamass  and  wittale. 

(xi,  238.) 
thame  wilfnU  to  fulfill 
ig  with  god  hert  and  will. 

(xi,  266.) 


e  se,    ii,  322.) 

be  Taward  in  leding.  (xi,  806. ) 
The  Taward  for  to  leid  and 
;eir.    xx,  401.) 


76  (14). 
And  tiie  first  (i.e.  the  tangoaid)  gif 

I  in  leding.    311(26). 
The  ferd  battell  to  keip  and  steir. 

314  (10). 
That  Marciane  had  to  leid  and  steir. 

142  (9). 
The  tother  battelle  in  lading  I  gif. 

342  (12). 
Bot  he  that  stalnart  was  and  stout. 

68  (7). 


lir  hattale  wee  gerin  to  lede. 

U.) 

tale  Btalward  was  and  stont. 

39.) 

.  And  he  that  stalward  wes 

nd  stout.     Ti,  146.) 

[Morning.] 
the  mom  on  Sattirday.     (xi,      Tomorrow  all  hale  and  (tie)  Monunday. 

337  (25). 

Ypone    the    mome    on    Mononday. 

338  (21). 

Apone   the   mome   it   wes   Sounday. 

(Leg.,  xvu,  199.) 
Vpone  Tyaday  in  the  momyng.     308 

(17). 
To  mome  airly  in  the  morning 
Ane  lytle  forow  the  sone  rysing.  180  (7) . 
Ane   lytill   before   the    sone    rysing. 
347  (29). 

(Cf.  Troy,  i,  136.   To-mome  in  the 
momynge. 
Troy,  ii,  722.   A  litill  foroweth 
the  evynnyng.) 

^'  T««u.  18W-1900.  23 


%  than  in  the  momyng 
>yii  efter  the  sonne  rising. 

(xi,  374.) 
•  T,  18.  A  litiU  forrow  the 
JTyn  gane.) 
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[Tmt 

Thi  Brace. 

Towyndlordewithhnnour.    (ii,lWI 

Fat  to  auaivpati  iJut  itaiaard  ttoat 

(Of.   For  to  majnteTin  irnll  b 

hawnr.    li,  362.} 

iAd  tak  tha  tn  Uwt  god  wald  ho 

(0,406.) 
Tbat  ntu  be  dont  of  dede  sold  td 

(li,  40B.)     (CI.  lii,  304,  belov.) 
"-""  " ■'  -IT  th«  tattale.    (i 


400.) 

Qnhilk  of  thaaw  bad  of  hdp  mutar. 
(n,  46S.) 


31  buniyst  brioht, 
Thftt  gif  igaiiB  tba  Mume  grot  ludit. 

(»,  4Sa.) 
Thai  war  lO  fslo   browdjD  twoni*. 
(H,  484.) 


That  &e  iMit  h«t  md  tbe  itoiitort 

Of  Crystpdome  and  ek  the  best 
Sold  b«  abasit  for  tiU  9e.     (li,  470.) 


Oaf  allhiamenreconfortiag.    (xi,  49{ 
Com  nith  tbair  bsttalig  approcband 


Tha  banneris  to  the  Tjsd  faffsad. 

(d,  512.) 

Gf .  Witb  baneria  to  the  rynd  lafand.      [Tbe  bannera 
(ix,  245.}  but  see  p.  1 

With  baneris  to  the  vynd  die- 
playit.     (lii,  136.) 


AjTEOicn.] 

The  AUimder. 

For  to  mantow  uw  rtdws 

46  (T). 
For  to  rowtaino  tno  atalwii 

46  (10). 
Kdw  Diiin  qabat  ener  Ood  v 

319(22).    Cf.  A.  160(18},! 
For  doQt  of  deda  will  una 

S16  (S). 
To  diannfit  the  great  batUle. 

Na  halpia  hia  fnindii  jat  bai 

46  (0). 
Hm  thoa  of  halp  graat  ni 

206(6). 
And  ^^^'i  alfl  and  otiwr  mu 
That  olairl;  agUM  tha  aone  ah 

He  aawe  ao  (mil  brondin  bao 

(26). 
[Fraaeh  baa  onlj  tant   f 
Micbelint,  100  (IS).] 
Tbe  gresUet  hoist  and  Uie  ato 
Of  ODf  contre  and  tbe  beat 
Sold  of  that  sicbt  abasit  be. 
(CI.  Trorfr.,ii,  603:  the 
Of  all  tbe  ooet  aod  the  m 
Similarly  ii,  1413.) 
Oeris  to  ufl  all  recomforting. 
He  saw  the  batlellie  approcha 
With  baoeris  l«  tbe  yijaA  wai 


Uicbebui 


Tbe   banare  waiffand    t 
310  (29). 


1  loroutea  dreid  o 


(>i. 


8a  come  thai   do   but  dreic 
10  (29). 


And  strak  with  spuriH  tbe  sledis  etith,       He  hint  a 
Tbat  bare  tbame  ctju  hard  and 
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Cf. 


Thai 


I%e  Brua. 

^^ith  spnryB  he  strak  fhe  steid 

of  priflfl.     (Tiii,  79.) 
And  Btrak  with  spuris  fhe  stede 

inhy 
And  he  laiuyt  furih  delyrerly. 

(iii,  121.) 
With  that  with  spnrriB  spedely 
Thai  strak  the  hone  and  in 

gret  hy.     (xx,  467.) 
Than  vith  the  spuria  he  strak 

his  steide.     (ri,  226.) 

in  gret  perplexite.   (xi,  619.) 


Ths  Alexander. 

With  spnrris  he  straik  the  steid  of 

pryde.    83  (9). 
And  strenjeit  with  spurns  the  steid 

of  pryde.    229(11). 
With  spnrris  he  straik  him  sturdely 
And  he  lansit  deliverly.    46  (6). 

Gf.  And  strak  the  sted  with  spnris 

sa.   (Leg.  Saints,  xxy,  747.) 

With  spurris  he  strak  his  hors  smertly. 

376  (2). 
Be  stad  in  gret  perplexite.      30  (19). 


[Db  Bobun  Episode.] 


Antty%  in  ^nnys  gfude  and  fyne.    (xii, 

^^  ^ward  him  he  went  in  hy.    (xii, 

^^-  Then  went  thai  to  the  King  inhy, 
And  hym  salusit  full  curtasly. 

(iv,  608.) 
Till  l^ini  \iQ  raid  in  full  gret  hy.     (xii, 

Cf .  And  raid  till  him  in  full  gret 
hy.     (vi,  185.) 

ane  dint 
"^*^  nouthir  hat  no  helme  mycht  stint. 

(xii,  63.) 
**«  lievy  dusche  that  he  him  gaf , 
"^"^^^^  he  the  hed  till  hamyse  claf 
•!*«  hand-ax-schaft  ruschit  in  twa. 

(xii,  65.) 
^*  menyt  his  hand-ax-shaft,  (xii,  97.) 


Armit  in  armouris  g^e  and  fyne.    46 

(27). 
And  towart  him  he  come  in  hy.    102 

(21). 
The  king  to  him  is  went  in  hy 
And  salust  him  full  courtesly .   1 09  (1 6) . 

And  towart  him  raid  in  full  great  hy. 
40  (1). 


sic  ane  dynt 
Bot  the  helme  the  straik  can  stynt. 

413  (31). 
And  with  the  grate  dynt  yat  he  gaif 
The  sword  hrak  in  the  hiltis  in  tua. 

60  (9). 
The  hed  unto  the  shoulderis  daif.     58 

(11). 
Quhill  that  the  hand  ax  schaft  held  hale. 

Bot  sone  it  hrak  than  was  he  wa. 

232(14,  16). 
[French  of  this  last  passage  is  : 

Tant  com  hache  li  dure  en  ra  sur 

aus  le  pis 
Mais  le  fust  est  rompu  et  le  fer 

est  croisis 
Si  qu'&  terre  li  vole  enmi  les  preis 

fleuris. 
(Harl.  MS.  Add.  16,956,  fol.  65t>.)] 


1 
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7Af  £rH». 

nu  AUzaadfT. 

Thu  fled  ind  dunt  aocbt  bjde  no  miir. 

Cf.  Thai  flfd  fort  and  dnmt  no 

[xii,  135.) 

byd.     (Leg.  Samto,  J,  B( 

Cf.  That  thu  dnret  oaae  sbjde 

no  mare.     (riv.  299.) 

Be   bnillit  ia   blade  aod  meat  n 

ThaiwuaUheUtin-to>«iit.  (lii,  MS.) 

29  (10). 

TbamMelfe  halit  in  blude  and  en 

Vn  (4). 

[H.„,  D«o™„.:  J.„.B»T.] 

qnhair  hartis  failjeii 

The  body  is  nocbt  vortb  a  myt. 

The  taif  of  lymmes  lytle  TOiljeb. 

(iii.187.) 

138  [ 

Sie  thing  u  thia  hee  discumflt 

The  h«ly   is  nocht  worth 

Thue  hards  all  hale.     1TB  (U). 

arajt,     [ui.  197.) 

[Thar  hartJa  uadi.cumfjrt  bald,     (iii, 

niKbt  worth  ane  myte.    GS  (IS 

J74.)] 

halpit  him  nocht  rme  mytfl.    7a  (f 

Oot  it  Ci.a.  tiie  hert]  t>U  out  iteumfit 

be 

QahiUhodyliffanduBUfre.   (vii,  35S.) 

For  doul  of  dede  h-q  sat]  nocht  fale. 

And  snore  that  nanp  suld  rthfr  (sill 

<xiir  204.)     (Cf.  li,  408,  ahoTO.)  For  doot  of  dede  in  that  batlaill. 

3t(l1 
Tbej  nill  nocht  f aill  for  dout  of  dec 

342  (17). 
That  anld  nocht  fle  for  dent  of  dec 
3S0  (16). 
ToBetatoutneaa^nefelonj,  (iii,2SI.)      Stoutnee  and  strenth  encounteht  pi^t 
Cf.  Agane  stoutnes  it  is  aye  itout.  80  (15). 

(vii,  3S6.)  Frydu  preknnd  agania  9U>utnee.  387  () 

[Not    personified    in   the    Fienc 

which    has   Brgrillau  coHtrt  fi 

Harl.  MS.  Add.  16,888,  fol.  7! 

And  gif  Te  folj  agane  foly.     281  (II 

[French  has  Musant  cnntre  musi 

or  musart  contre  mnsart.     Ac 

16,888,  fol.  77;  16,956.  fol. 84 

And  mak  swngat  one  juperdy.     (lii,      And  aa  gait   mak   vre   ane   iepan 

263.)  281  (11). 

[Not  in  the  French.     Add.  I6.8S 
fol.  77.] 
Quhartor   I  jow   reqileir   and    pray.      Quharefore  1  requyre  50W  and  pra 
(xii,  263.)  12o.(14). 
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HkeBruet. 

it  thame  that  first  aaU  assemmyll 
atly  that  the  henmast  trjmmyll. 

(xii,  267.) 
For  gif  the  f  ormast  eg^irly 
Be  met  jhe  sail  se  saddanly 
The  henmast  sail  ahasit  be. 

(viii,  243.) 
ko  TencQs  the  gret  battale 
your  handis  forouten  faill. 

(xii,  278.) 


The  Alexander. 

Seik  we  the  first  sa  stordely 
That  the  hindmaist  abaait  be.    20  (27) . 
Thair  first  battell  thuagait  can  semble 
Qohair  hardy  can   gar   the   eouartis 

trimble.    367  (20). 
That  f  ormest  cumis  je  sail  se 
The  hindmest  sail  abased  be.    318  (3). 

f oroutten  faill 
That  suld  yincus  the  great  battaill. 

260  (12). 


[Brxtcs's  Address.] 


[Bruee*a  AddreeeJ] 

1 1  pray  jhow  als  specially 
h  mor  and  less  all  comonly 
•t  Dane  of  ^ow  for  gredynet 
'  e  til  tak  of  thair  richess 
prsKmers  jeit  for  till  ta 
ill  jhe  se  thame  cumrayit  swa 
t  the  feld  planly  ouris  be 
than  at  ^our  liking  may  jfi 
All  the  richess  that  thar  is. 

(xii,  303.) 


{Alexander' 9  AddretiJ] 

Forthy  I  pray  ilk  man  that  he 
Nooht  coTetoos  na  ^amand  be 
To  tak  na  riches  that  they  wald 
Bot  wyn  of  deidly  ftis  the  fald 
Fra  thay  be  winnin  all  wit  30  weill 
The  gudis  ar  ouris  ever  ilk  deill 
And  I  quyteclame  30W  vterly 
Baith  gold  and  sylver  halely 
Ajid  all  the  riches  that  thairis  is. 

318  (17). 

French  has : 
£t  pour  Deu  bian  seigneurs  ne  soit 

nus  entendis 
A   nul  gaaing  qui   soit   ne   du  leur 

couYoitis. 
Ains  conqu^rons  le  champ  eontre  nos 

ennemis 
Quant  il  sera  Taincus  li  avoirs  iert 

conquis 
£t  je  le  voos  quit  tout  et  en  fais  et 

en  dia 
L'onnour  en  roel  avoir  le  remanant  tous 

quia.     (Add.  16,956,  foL  99.) 

[Compare  another  reading.] 
Pour  dieu  biau  doua  aeigneur  ne  soiez 

convoitis 
Dehauir  (?)  le  gaaing  ne  da  peine  ententis 
Mais  conquerona  le  champ  aus  morteua 

anemia 
Quant  le  champa  iert  Taincua  li  auoirs 

iert  conquis 
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Et  je  le  Tous  quit  tout  et 

endifl 
Or  ei  argent  et  paillet  mi 

partu 
£t  j'en  annd  lomumr  oni  qi 

derii.     (Add.  16,888,  fol 


[MoBimre.] 

ThsSruet, 

Till  on  the  mom  tliat  it  wet  day. 

(xii,  384.) 
[And  <m  tbe  mom  qnhen  it  wet  day. 

(xU,  508.) 
Qohill  on  the  m<niie  that  it  wee  day. 

(zix,  404.) 
Qohill  on  the  mom  that  day  was  licht. 

(xix,  716.) 
Till  on  the  mom  that  ^day  wae  lyeht. 

(iT,  168.) 
And  on  the  mom  qnhen  day  Tee  lieht. 

(ix,  207.) 
Till  on  the  mom  that  day  wee  lyeht. 

(T,  114.) 
Till  on  the  mem  that  day  wee  lyeht 

(X.  467.) 
And  on  the  mom  quhen  day  yes  lieht. 

(xiv,  172.)    (Cf.  xiii,  614.) 
And  on  the  mom  quhen  it  wee  day. 

(xix,  762.)] 


Gf .  Bot  on  the  mome  in  the  mompg. 

(xiv,  166.) 
Cf .  in  the  dawyng 

Eycht  aa  the  day  begouth  to  spryng. 

(vii,  318.) 


Apone  the  mome  qnhen  it 

817  (16). 
Qnhill  on  the  mome  that  i 

861  (13). 
Ypon  the  mome  qnhen  it 

430  (21). 
Qnhil  on  the  mome  that  daj 

118  (16). 
Qnhill  on  the  mome  that  day 

838  (20). 

Cf .  And  one  the  mome  qnl 
hryeht.  (Leg.,x: 


Cf .  alto : 
Quhill  on  the  mome  t 

day.     (Troy  fr.,  ii,  1 
Thane   on  the  mome 

wee  day.  (Leg.Saintf 
And  one  the  mome  qa 

day.     (Leg.  Saints, 

also  xxvi,  469,  and  x: 
Thane  one  the  mome 

was  day.    (Leg.  Sai 

1699.) 
And  one  the  mome  qu 

day.  (Leg.  Saints,  : 
QohUl  on  the  mom  in  the  n 
Richt  as  the  day  begonth  to 

And  qohene  the  day  begat] 
(Leg.,  xYiii,  879.) 
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[FORTUNS 
3rtief. 

For  in  pon^  is  oft  luipnyne 
Qnbill  for  to  Tyne  and  quhill  to  tyne. 

(xii,  873.) 


Tbt  wer  falfiUit  of  gret  bounte.   (xii, 

423.)  (Cf.  xiii,  112,  below.) 
Sic  a  inuching  of  speris  wair 
^t  for  aray  men  mycht  it  her. 

(xii,  604.) 


"^  dang  on  othir  with  wapnys  ser. 

W  611.) 
"  ^  aperia  that  war  acharp  to  scher 
^  axis  that  weill  gnindin  wer. 

(xii,  619.) 
^'>  Ane  hachit  that  war  scharp  to 
acher.     (x,  174.) 


'^'^^  fora  wes  fellit  in  that  flcht. 

(^,  624.) 
°**  ^^.till  herd  proplexite.     (xii,  630.) 

t^^t.  above,  xi,  619.) 


OP  War.] 

Alexander. 

It  fallia  in  weir  quhilia  to  tyne 
And  for  to  wyn  ane  uthir  ayne. 

244  (10). 

[French  haa  Uhe  fois  gaai^ne  Pen 

et    Pautrefois    per[t']-'On,     (Add. 

16,888,  fol.  63»>.)] 

That  waa  fulfillit  of  all  boonte.    297 

(3). 
Sic  atrakea  they  gave  that  men  micht 

here 
Fnll  far  away  the  noyea  and  here 
The  apeiria  all  to-fruahit  thare. 

286  (10). 
Dang  on  vthir  with  wapnia  aeir.     416 

apere 
Or  hand  ax  that  waa  acharp  to  acheir. 

363  (10). 
Or  hand  ax  that  waa  aharpe  to  ahere. 

382  (27). 
Hia  apere  waa  achairp  and  weill  acherand. 
42  (12). 

Gf.  That  aall  be  acharp  and  rycht 
weill  grondine.     (Leg.  Sainta, 
1.  865.) 
Throw  fora  waa  fellit  in  the  fecht. 

227  (6). 
Be  atad  in  gret  perplexite.    30  (19). 
(Cf.  xi,  126,  above.) 


[Thb  Noise 

^^^Mll  men  mycht  her  that  had  beyn  by 
%^et  fnuche  of  the  aperea  that  braat. 

(xu,  644.) 


Ol  Qnhar  men   mycht  her  aic  a 
brekyng 
Of  aperia  that  to  fniachyt  war. 

(viu,  302.) 
Men  mycht  haiff  aene  quha  had 

bene  thar.     (iii,  346.) 
Men  mycht  haf  aeyn  qaha  had 
beyn  thair.     (viii,  378.) 


OP  Battle.] 

men  micht  here 
Full  far  away  the  noyea  and  here 
The  aperria  all  to  fruahit  thare. 

286  (10). 
men  micht  here 
Great  noyea  and  din  quha  had  been  neir. 

117(32),  118(1). 
That  mycht  bene  hard  quha  had  bene 

by.    (Leg.  Sainta,  1.  38.) 
Quha  had  bene  thare  micht  have  aene 
neir.    66  (11). 


r 
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The  Brmx.  Hu  Abtm 
And  mony  ^d  mao  fellit  unrler  (Mt 

Tbnt  bud  no  power  to  risB  ;ult.  That  htdnftpomrtai 

(>ii,  fi34.]     {Cf.  lii,  G36.)  CI.  410  (23). 

And  moDj  a  lisll  lymmjlt  rydu.     (xii,  Qnhire  monj  ua  rm 

tST.J  Mt    326  (6). 

tTmbill 


Qnbill   thton  tlie  tiyrneuB  brut  tha     Thati 

bind 
That  till  tha  erd  douna  stranund  {DiL 


\ 


That  ttremukd  &a  Ihki 


That  ■tnTDMiid  to  jMr> 

Cf.  Troy  frag.,  ii,  8 
Ilwt  (tnTiiuiide 

[Ct.  rime  d  jod.  i 

193.)] 
In  mjd  the  naage  met  thtime  Uur.      In  middea  the  naage  n 
(lii,  61t.)  410  (17). 


) 


In  middea  tha  tisa^  i 

i.  (28). 


[The  Stalwast  Siouh.] 

Thar  men  mjcht  se  ane  stalwart  (tour.  Thair  men  micht  sie  ai 

(xii,  677.)  31  (S). 

The  gym  iroi  with  the  blude  all  red.  The  greoe  gru  toi  oI 

(lil.  Ml.)  3S2  (17). 

Baith  erd  and  gers  ai 
385  (20). 

That  thai  auld  do  thair  devonr  wele.  And  sicker   to  do   h 

(lii,  687.) 
For  with  wapD]«  staluart  of  staill 

Thai   dang  on   thame  with  all  thar  Thaj  dang  on   Ttber 

mycht.  micbt.     80  (18). 

(nil,  1*.)    (Cf.  riii,  274.  below.) 

And  Tapnys  apon  armour  atjot.     (liii.  Of   wapnia   that    on 

27.)  366(5). 

As  rapnys  apoD  annoi  styntis.      (liii, 

1S4.) 
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Tks  JBntfit, 

Defoolit  rojdlj  mder  Uit    (xiii,  31.) 
Cf.  Wndyr  hanB  feyt  defonlyt  thar. 
fii,  369.) 


Thii  men  na  noyis  na  cry  mycht  her. 

(xin.  34.) 
Tbtt  dew  fire  as  men  dois  on  flyntis. 

(xiii,  36.) 


QnlieD  that  he  saw  the  hattalis  swa 
^nemjU  and  togiddir  ga.     (xiii,  63.) 


Ilie  AUxandir, 

Wndir  feit  defoulit   in  the   hattale. 

366  (1). 
DefouUt  with  feit.     144  (29). 
Ynder  hors  feit  defoulit  ware.  40 1  (29) . 
Wnder  hors  fate  defoullit  sa.    86  (6). 
Thar  men  micht  heir  sic  noyes  and  cry. 

386  (22).     Cf.  46  (2). 
That  kest  fyre  as  man  dois  flyntis. 

236  (26). 

[Not  in  the  French.    Add.  16,888, 
fol.  60»>.] 

Cf .  Togidder  thay  straik  as  fyre  of 
flint     243  (32). 

[French  has  eomme  ffuargon."} 
Quhan  he  the  rinkis  saw  shudder  sua. 

46  (32). 
And  the  hattellis  togidder  ga.     46  (1). 


[The  Pubstjit.] 


^^  slew  all  that  thai  mycht  ourta. 
(^  93.) 

sla 
^e  men  that  thai  mycht  ourta. 

(xvii,  100.) 
Cf.  And  slew  all  that  thai  mycht 
ourtak.     (iv,  416.) 
And    slew    all   that  thai  mycht 

ourtak.     (y,  96.) 
And  slew  all  thaim  thai  mycht 

ourta.     (xTiii,  325.) 
And  slew  all  at  thai  mycht  ourta. 

(X,  78.) 
That  he  slew  all  he  might  ourtak. 
(xvi,  197*.) 
tid  agane  armyt  men  to  ficht 
^ay  nakit  men  hafE  litill  mycht. 

(liii,  97.) 

Hd   ding    on   them    sa    doughtely. 
(xiii,  132*.) 
Cf .  And  dang  on  thame  so  douchtely. 

(X,  727.) 
And  dang  on  thame  so  hardely. 
(xTi,  204.) 


He  slew  all  that  he   micht   ouerta. 

379  (21). 
That  he  ourtuke  all  doun  he  draye. 

410  (6). 

Al  that  it  ourtuk  wald  sla.    (Leg., 

TTTJii,  71.) 


naked. 
They  sail  nouther  hardement  haye  nor 

mycht 
Aganis  armit  men  to  ficht.     362  (20). 
And  dang  on  yther  sa  egerly.    412(4). 
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And  eryit  MisMiNia  in  anrilk  ijd,  Tlw;  I'rjdt  tbnii  eiuenziM  an  ili  itdi. 

Qilutd  and  tikand  WDondii  wjd.  412  ('2S). 

(siii,  1&9.)      Oevuud   and   takond    woandii  nvdi. 
222  (8). 
Cf.   QiSud   ud   takand   TomLdin      GeTuidaad taksndroutUi^rde.  3t2('). 

Tjdfc      (IT,M.) 

Gylhud  ""^  t*v**^  Toimdli  Tjde. 

And   nagie   ttuuni    left   ttw   pUsa.      That  maugre  Tsiris  y&i  left  l^e  plm. 
{iiii,I70.)  36(12). 

That  mauftre  thairia  thaylafl  tbt  pnj. 

423  (H). 
In  mumra  of  thruru  reekewit  the  prij' 
M7). 
Tlian  BMH  mjokt  luir  coMnidi  ery.      And  his  enu^e  that  thai  hird  ci;, 
(liii,  303.)  62  (20). 

Cf.  Hit  aiMttsha  mjoht  hair  him 
oty.     (t,  BM.) 

with  tli&me  fandit  WnM 

And  nn  gnt  nnrtii  to  thaou  lantbt.      And  with  hia  sword  aic  routit  nwlii. 
(iiii,2ll.j  liil^a). 

shaaiai  awauja  and  potetaill  (Cf.  li,  238,  abore.} 

That  in  tba  pan  to  ihofniB  tiUaK 

(liii,  3!9.) 
Dang  on  thama  ma  with  all  thai  mjoht.  (Cf.  nil,  14,  abora.) 

(liU,  274.) 
That    thai    scalit    in    trapellia    wr.      And  nallit  in  Izoppallii  heir  and  Qi*''' 

(liii,  276.)  227  (14). 

For  twa  conlraria  ■^tia  maj  wit  wele  Cf.  And  thir  qoelit  aeit  nil  ba  t^^ 

Set  agane  othir  on  a  qidlde.  That  of  ^me  twa  agaoil  Of* 

(tiii.  Ml.)  Sal  alwajia  tuniB  in  oonk^ 

eonn.    (Leg.  Saints,  1.  %sfi 
And  the  laif  syne  that  ded  war  thar  The  laif  in  pittii  Midit  tbaj.  ill  (X'f 

la-to  gret  pitba  erdit  war.    (liii,  665.) 


IX.    The  Lkssom  of  tbs  Parallels. 

In  ttuB  loa^  liat  of  parallele,  wliat  are  the  paaaagea  thus  helc 
m  common  by  two  poems  so  far  removed  from  each  other  in  themel 
On  what  principle  are  they  selected  ?  Are  they  French,  originall] 
in  the  AUx«nd«r  romance  and  transferred  to  the  Scottish  poem  1 
Or  are  they  Scottish  pebbles  strewn  through  both  poems,  and  noi 
due  to  direct  translation  or  imitation  f  If  there  was  imitation, 
which  is  the  imitation,  the  AUxmti&r  or  the  Bnut  f  In  shvrt: 
do  meana  exist  for  determining  with  assurance  that  the  poet  of  tlu 
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Bruce  used  the  translation  of  the  Alexander,  or  that  the  translator 
used  the  Bruee  ?    Once  more,  what  are  the  passages  ? 

They  are,  in  very  singular  proportion,  passages  which  occur 

more  than  once  in  the  Bruee  and  more  than  once  in  the  Alexander. 

This  pregnant  fact  seen,  is  not  the  riddle  read  already  ?    Thieves 

are  not  wont  to  steal  the  same  thing  twice.     No  plagiarist  would 

be  80  inartistic  as  to  repeat  his  plagiarism  of  the  same  passages 

three,  four,  or  five  times  over.     On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 

u  both  poet  and  translator  may  well,  when  his  themes  in  hoth 

capacities  are  cognate,  repeat  himself,  whether  he  is  at  work  upon 

hiB  translation  or  upon  an  effort  entirely  his  own. 

Let  us  consider  the  oft  repeated  descriptions  of  morning  (pp.  17, 22, 

above).    It  might  he  urged  that  these  variants  are  mere  common 

form.    The  rejoinder  is  that,  even  granting  something  of  common 

Ibxm,  such  recurrences  of  identical  lines  cannot  he   accidental; 

id  commonplaceness  sometimes  amounting  to  triviality  stamps 

ridiculous  the  conception  of  such  verhal  exactitude  heing  due 

to  deliberate  copying.     Such  things  come  not  through  one  author 

y^ekg  influenced  by  the  phrases  of  another ;    they  comejthrough 

one  man  using  his  own  stock-in-trade  and  borrowing  from  himself. 

Bat  if  this  repetition  of  things  comparatively  commonplace  is 

^liAracteristic  of  The  Bruee  displa3ring  again  and  again  the  same 

^^uns  of  expression,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  mark  of  the 

'^^0nds  and  of  the  Alexander j  if  some  examples  are  common  to  all 

three  and  to  the  TVoy  fragments,  such  repetition  is  no  less  telling 

^hen  it  implies  the  reappearance  of  peculiar  and  even  anomalous 

^  Uncouth  locutions.    Ample  enough  is  the  list  of  examples.    Was 

•ohn  Barbour,  or  was  the  translator  of  the  Alexander,  so  much  the 

•*a^e  of  his  copy  that  when  he  asked,  **  Quhy  suld  I  mak  to  lang 

^y  tale  ?  "  he  made  the  query  word  for  word  as  in  the  Alexander  ? 

^^^hen  the  translator  made  Emenydus  begin  an  address  to  his 

'allows,  "  Lordingis,  now  may  je  sie,"  did  he  copy  from  the  opening 

^*   one  of  Bruce's  addresses  in  these  precise  terms?     How  comes 

^^  "that  at  Bannockbum  we  hear  of  the  overthrown  ''  That  had  na 

P^'Wer  to  rise  jit,"  while  in  the  Alexander  their  plight  is  described 

^    perfectly  identical  terms  ?    Surely  it  is  fatuity  to  ascribe  such 

f*  line  to  imitation.     A  bard  must  indeed  have  been  in  sore  straits 

^*  ie  copied  that ! 

The  lessons  and  surprises  of  Bannockbum  are  many.  The 
^^uners  to  the  wind  waving  in  Barbour's  fine  description  of  the 
"^^glish  march  waved  only  less  gaily  in  the  romance  of  Alexander, 
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In  the  De  Bohun  episode  the  breaking  of  Bruce'a  battle-axe  ba^ 
a  somewhat  unuomfortJible  parallel  in  tbe  Alexander.  It  ia  airr: 
uiKjuestiunablo  curCainty  that  the  address  whii^b  Barbour  puts  ioU^. 
the  mouth  of  Robert  Bruce '  on  tho  great  day  of  national  cri»i^__ 
ia  borrowed  from  a  speech  imputed  in  the  French  romaace  L.4 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Tempting  as  it  is  to  linger  over  Bannockbum,  and  needful  ^« 
it  is  to  examine  the  bearing  of  the  Alexander  romance  on  Hkc 
authenticity  of  the  biography  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  tbe  theme 
must  be  left  with  a  single  remark  to  record  the  opinion  tha-t 
whilst  Barbour  was  in  his  description  of  the  battle  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  romimce — whether  the  translation  or  tbe  Frencli, 
is  a  problem  not  to  be  dit^posed  of  in  a  parenthesis — bis  borrowings 
■wore  not  directly  of  matter  (escept  speeches),  but  of  stylo,  pictorial 
narrative,  and  descriptive  phrases.  The  French  influence  is  nwiuly 
to  be  traced  not  in  the  tale  but  in  the  manner  of  telling. 


X.   Sou  Sfbciu  Codkhviitoib. 
A  ntxntd  long  list  of  panlleb  wmj  stand  OTsr,  giving  plai^ 
mMotine  to  a  disouuion  ot  a  fair  ipeoial  vorda  or  linM  wIubA 
no  one  will  dharaoterin  sa  commonplaoM  and  which  bear  peooliail? 
oo  tlu  erideooe  of  aathorahip. 

This  word,  regarded  by  Professor  Skeat  as  representiag  the  pa^t 
tense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  togan,  to  go,  is  commented  upon  bf 
him  aa  an  anomalouB  form.  It  occurs,  howerer,  as  to-go  in  Oower'a 
Conftuio  Amantii  (ed.  Morley,  p.  423),  but  being  anomalous  and 
exceedingly  rare  ita  appearance  in  the  following  caaea  must  count 
accordingly  aa  very  special  indeed.  In  the  TVoy  fragmtt^  then 
is  a  phraae  translating  into  the  very  oppositd  meaning  the  wordi 
effvgera  non  valermt  in  Guido,  In  every  sense  it  is  intmsive  and 
not  real  translation  in  respect  that  while  the  inversion  of  meamng 
is  doubtless  an  accident,  the  idiom  is  not  Latin  and  does  not  bring 
to-go  or  to-ga  at  all  into  the  connection  naturally. 

Thai  tornede  thare  bRki»  and  to-go.     (Troy  &.,  ii,  2231.)' 

'  For  an  older  and  quits  difierent  Tenion  gee  that  of  Abbat  Bornaid  <A 
Arbroath,  Bower,  ii,  249 ;  Scotlieh  Antiquary  (1899),  liv,  29. 

*  The  riming  line  is  "  And  he  gan  many  uf  them  alo,"  tbowiag  i 
that  the  worda  may  be  read  lo-gn  and  ila  with  equal  propriety,  sucn 
being  commonly  acribal. 
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The  AUxanier  rimilarlj,  in  a  phrase  which  is  not  a  translation 
cl  the  French  corresponding  line,  has : 

Tnmit  thair  brydillis  and  to-ga.    A.  87  (18). 

The  French  in  Michelant  has  a  quite  different  proposition : 
An  phis  io0  que  il  porent  toment  yers  lors  rdgne.    Michelant,  171  (4). 

Again,  the  Alexand$r  has : 

He  tamit  his  brydill  and  he  to-ga.     A.  218  (4). 

In  this  case  the  translation  answers  fairly  enough  to  the  French 
(Add.  16,888,  fol.  51): 

A  tant  tire  son  train  c'est  arriere  tome, 

sKhongh  the  to-ga  is  still  exegetical.  Now  it  is  true  that  there 
is  a  verbal  difference  between  the  form  of  the  line  in  the  IVoy 
Aod  in  the  Alexander.  The  one  says  bridle,  the  other  says  hack. 
We  torn  to  Bruce  for  both. 

Thai  gaf  the  bak  all  and  to-ga.     (Br.,  rvii,  575.) 
Thai  tnmit  thar  bak  all  and  to-ga.    (Br.,  ix,  263.) 
He  tomit  his  bridill  and  to-ga.     (Br.,  viii,  351.) 

The  hand  which  thrust  in  this  phrase  in  two  shapes  into  three 
^parate  translations  of  one  Latin  and  two  French  works,  combined 
^em  when  engaged  upon  an  independent  task. 


Micht,  slicht. 

At  an  earlier  stage  use  was  made  of  this  rime  and  phrase  to 
^low  that  Barbour  in  the  Bruce  was  citing  the  TVoy  fragmentSy 
^d  that  the  phrase  in  the  fragment  was  more  than  once  intrusive, 
^ow  flails  to  be  illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  contrast  of 
*  might '  and  '  slight '  couched  in  this  particular  rime  is  woven  into 
the  texture  of  Barbour.  Though  not  so  marked  in  the  Alexander 
as  in  the  JVoyy  the  Bruce,  and  the  Legends,  there  is  at  least  one 
parallel  of  a  very  complete  sort  in  the  Alexander  interconnecting 
with  the  many  parallels  from  the  other  books. 


Throw  slycht  that  he  ne  mycht  throw 
maistri.     (Br.,  i,  112.) 
[A  Tcrse  quoted  by  Wyntoun,  bk. 
viii,  ch.  2,  line  200.] 

Schapis  thaim  to  do  with  slycht 
That  at  thai  drede  to  do  with  mycht. 

(Br.,  ii,  324.) 


And  ourcumyne  for  all  his  mycht 
Forthi  with  wilis  did  he  and  slycht. 

(Leg.,  xxxiii,  689.) 
[Latin    has   blanditiia    quern   minia 
superare  non  poterat."] 
That  thai  mycht  nocht  do  be  mycht 
Thai  schupe  thame  for  to  do  be  slycht. 

(Leg.,  xl,  829.) 
[As   to    this    further    see    Scottish 
Antiquary f  xi,  106-7.] 
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Snld  set  tbar  etiyng  erirmar 
To  stand  aga jne  ihar  f ayis  m jcht 
Umquhile  with  strenth  and  quhile  with 
slycht.    (Br.,  iii,  260.) 


And  sen  we  may  nocht  deill  wyth  n  jcht 
Help  TB  that  we  may  vytii  slycht. 

(Br.,  Tii,  18.) 
Throa  snmkyn  slicht  for  he  rirt  weill 
That  no  strenth  mycht  it  planly  get 

(Br.,  X,  619.) 
And  how  the  tonn  was  hard  to  ta 
With  oppyn  aasale  he  stiinth  or  mycht 
Tharf or  he  thoncht  to  Tirk  with  slicht. 

(Br.,  iz,  350.) 


Batnmhethoachthimof  aslicht.  (Br., 
zn,84.) 

Compare  also  mycht-alycht  rimes: 
Br.,  iy,  766;  t,  260;  Tiii,  606; 
ix,  664 ;  z,  334. 


Bot  set  in  intent  baith  strenth 
With  aU  his  thocht  and  aU  I 

A 

French  has: 

Ains  met  entente  et  foiee  et  ] 

Cner  pensee  et  saroir  et  eng 

(MS.  264,  Boi 

And  sene  he  mycht  nocht  be 

Onreoome  Cristofore  thane  b 

(Leg.,  ziz,  441.)    [An 


For  thn  has  snome  of  my  c 

mycht 
That  thn  sal  nothirefor  strini 

(Leg.,x 

[Chiefly  intmsion — ^per  yj 

ezerdtos— both  mycht 

are  erolTed  from  virtuU 

And  nmbethonght  hyme  hov 

By  ony  oolonre  or  by  slyght. 

(Troy 
Leg.,  iv,  41 ;  zxziT,  77  ;  1. 
all  clear  intrusions.  Als 
XTiii,  1273  ;  xxTii,  663.  1 
6,  701 ;  xxxi,  589 ;  xxxii 
207  ;  1.  397,  426. 


I7t^  Number  Ten. 

Odd  indeed  is  the  history  of  this  number  in  the  vario 
now  undergoing  comparison.  Apart  from  numerous  ins 
which  the  translation  is  true,  there  are  in  the  TVoy,  AUxa 
Legends  alike,  passages  where  the  number  is  intruded,  s 
raUier  ludicrously,  as  where  quattwr  paria  multiply  into  tc 


Ten, 


Thay  of  Oaderis  war  ten  tymes  ma. 

A.,  66  (16). 
Thair  sould  nocht  ten  hare  gane  away. 

A.,  71  (30). 
That  ay  aganes  ane  war  ten.      A., 

140  (6). 

[Intrusion — French  has  only  la  grant 
gtnt  Laxnm.    264,  Bodley,  117.] 


Intrusion — Cil  de  Cadres  1 
Michelant,  160  (3). 

Intrusion  —  n*en  fust  gai 
Michelant,  164  (6). 
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m^     JL, 


rj  u. 


164,   Bodkj, 


or  k»  wald  rasL 


and 


im  pirn 

Aidai  An 
K 161  l9). 

i^  389(23). 

[^01  a  the  Fraa^    Add.  16,888, 
'  foL  112.] 

^Gdrt  be  aj  ane  agaan  ten.     A., 

[In  tiie  Frendi  **  Un  bomme  eontre 

^>d  indi  thame  ab  nyne  or  ten.    A., 

^  (8). 
'*'^    of   twentj  ten  ar  dane.     A., 

5»0  (20). 

r^  tlie  French  *'  Qni  de  nons  xx 
ares  ja  les  x  dememhres.'*] 
^^^^t  qnha  sa  micht  in  ten  partis 
''^^4  the  wonhip  that  in  yrw  is 
^^^  micht  mak  ten  worthy  and  wicht. 

A.,  258  (26). 
■^^^^aa  tnk   thai   tene   oxine   wicht. 

(XiCg.,  xxxiii,  307.) 
^<^<)  fell  doone  tene  steppis  hat  frist. 
CTroyfrag.,  ii,  2491.) 


Compare  same  referenee  to  Jndas 
Maocahens  in  Br.,  xiT,  316  : 
Qohill  he  hade  ane  aganis  ten. 
Also  Br.,  xii,  565  :  Ay  ten  for 
ane  or  may  perfidy. 


Intmaion — Qoatuor  paria  houm. 

Intrusion— de  gradihos  ipsis  per  quos 
descendehator. 


Tenth  part. 


teynd  part  mene  sold  nocht  treu. 
CLeg.,  xl,  788.) 
^^>Y  I  can  nocht  the  teynd  part  tell. 

CLeg.,  xxvii,  1249.) 
^^lace   tend   parte   so    fare   to   see. 

[Intrusion.]  (Leg.,  tI,  274.) 
^^Ji   nane   the  teynd  tel  of  disces. 

(Leg.,  xyiii,  1167.) 
^^*liat  mene  lest  notht  the  teynde  to  here. 

[Intrusion.]  (Troy  frag.,  i,  475.) 


Bot  nocht  the  tend  part  his  traraling. 
(Br.,ix,  495.) 

namane 
The  tepd  of  it  tel  cane. 

(Leg.,  xxri,  1162.) 


Down  to  earth. 

That  to  the  erth  he  maid  him  go.     (Troy  fr.,  ii,  2972.) 
That  to  the  ground  he  gart  him  go.    A.,  74  (8). 
And  to  the  erd  he  gart  him  ga.    A.,  390  (25). 
And  he  doun  to  the  erd  can  ga.     A.,  411  (6). 
And  he  doun  to  the  erd  can  ga.     (Br.,  rii,  585.) 


) 
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Some  French  tcordt. 
Sibourt. 
All  !■  It  MboDre.    A.,  124  [19).  Held  all  at  rebanri.     (Br.,  nii.  *Be.^:— -i 

[8<d«  imtaace.]  [Sole  mstaoce.] 

Viils*  quod  TBiljB.     A.,    HO   (21);       Aval (b  que  valje.     (Br.,  ii,  U7.) 

318  (30) ;  Sfi7  (2H). 
T*)ls«  qna  T«il;e.    A.,  308  (21). 

Lirgt  poutte. 
There  ii  sctircclya  tincture  of  law  in  tbe  entire  scrice  of  tlK.« 
book  now  dealt  with.  The  more  interest  nttaches  to  liege  pontic, 
a  phrase  which,  found  in  the  English  law  of  Bracton's  tim^, 
ultimBtely  cume  to  be  particularly  associated  with  the  Scots  k'v^ 
of  deatiibed,  being  equated  with  the  capoeitj  of  going  to  kirk  sr^  «I 
market  after  the  last  will  was  made. 

For  gif  I  I«if  in  liege  pouata  Bot  and  I  lif  in  leg«  pouate 

Tkow  till  of  bim  weiU  ventpt  be.  ThatF  ded  eoll  rjobtw  eiU  lengit  be. 

A.,  190  (13).  (Bt^  T,  lS^^-1 

[Not  in  the  French.] 
Oif  I  Idf  lug  in  liege  pougte.    A., 
IBS  (3). 

Beptated,  A.,3S1  (II). 
(n«neh  hu :  "  Mail  m  je  Tiah  tij 
jonenTirepoeete."  264,  Bodlejr, 
(ol.  125.] 

By  Seacen't  King. 
This  manner  of  swearing  by  the  Deity  ia  one  of  the  many  waj^d^-I 
in  which  the  translator  went  beyond  what  he  found  in  his  Frenct^^  "' 
One  example  deserves  enshrinement  among  the  curiosities  of  oathv  -^' 
making  Porrus,  addressing  the  Almighty,  take  his  name  in  vai-^^-^ 
at  the  same  time.     In  this  the  Bruet  runs  it  hard. 

"Deir  God,"  said  he,  "be  hemnis      Dear    God   that   is  of   heryn   kin^^     S* 
king."     A..  356  (25).  (Br.,  ii,  IM.) 

[The  French  has  simply  "  Diei !  " 

Add.  16,888,  fol.  106.} 
for   be    him  that  ii  beveanis  Ung. 
A.,  18(31). 
[French  baa  no  expletive   at   all. 

Michelant,   lOt   (30).      Cf.   bJbo 

A.,  IS  (16,  31).     Both  caiee  of 

thi«  oath  not  in  Micbelut,  KM.] 
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Tliefle  rather  fine  examples  of  congested  oaths  force  the 
eonclnsion  that  Barhour  and  the  translator  swore  poetically  in 
the  same  terms,  an  inference  to  which  the  frequency  of  this 
epithet,  ''king  of  heaven,"  in  the  Legends  adds  all  natural 
coafirmation. 

Other  references  hesides  prove  community  of  characteristics. 


God   belp  us  that  is  mast  of  mychi 

(Br.,  xii,  324.) 
Q&kAr  onr  Lord  for  hu  mekill  mycht. 

(Br.,  XX,  476.) 
^e  gjace  of  God  that  all  thing  stores. 

(Br.,  xi,  27  ) 


^^^^    loTit   Gk>d  fast  of   his  grace 

C^r.,  xiT,  811.) 
^  >     Deir  God  !  Quha  had  beyn  by 
^>*^  aeyn  how  he  sa  hardelj. 

(Br.,  vi,  171.) 


Now  help  God  for  his  mekyll  mycht. 
A.,  340  (26). 


A  !    God  that  al  has   for  to   steir. 

{Ltf;,,  xxi,  279.) 
His  ferme  hope  in  hym  setand 
That  has  to  stere  bath  se  and  land. 

(Leg.,  xxTii,  481.) 
Of   Jesa   Criste   that   al  can  stere. 

(Leg.,  xi,  161.) 
Granttit  wele  that  thar  was  ane 
That  all  thinge  steryt— ellis  nane. 

(Leg.,  1.  486.) 
Lowyt  fast  God  of  his  bounte.    (Leg., 

XXV,  471.) 
Der  God  !  how  Alexander  sa  donchtely. 

A.,  387  (22). 
A  !  Deir  God !  how  he  was  douchty. 

A.,  43  (11). 


^^Hat  sail   neid  as  I   trow  lechpg. 
CBr.,  xiii,  46.) 


Leech  and  medicine, 

Inhere  is  a  medical  expression  which,  taken  from  the  French  in 
ox^Q  case,  is  intruded  or  expanded  in  others,  and  hecomes  a  metaphor. 

Thai  sail  neid  I  wis  leching.  A.,  42  ( 1 5) . 
[French  has  not  this.     Michelant, 
132  (25).] 
Thare  nedit  na  leche  on  thame  to  lake. 

A.,  366  (12). 
He  hes  na  mister  of  medecyne.    A., 
393  (3). 

[French  has  this — ne  na  mettier  de 
mire.     Add.  16,888,  fol.  123.] 
He  that  heir  cummis  I  underta 
"With  ane  sweit  medicyne  sail  now 
Mak  quyk  of  that  that  grevis  ^ow. 

A.,  43  (27). 
[French  has  only  eil  vm  gari  dt  mort. 
Michelant,  133  (12).] 

24 


-^^bair  boet  has  maid  me  haill  and  fer 
**or  snld  no  medicine  so  soyne 
^aff  conerit  me  as  thai  haf  done. 

(Br.,  ix,  231.) 


PhiL  Trans.  1899-1900. 
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It  vill  be  noted  that  th«  lut  example  from  the  ^ 
a  point  which  toucbes  hiatoiy,  being  a  record  of  worda  said 
been  spoken  b;  liobert  the  Bruoe.  Wb  know,  however, 
«jMw«lje«  of  lueduteval  kinga  are  nauallf  creations  of  the  hi 

Sardf  of  AMri  md  hmd. 
Profeuor  Skeat  cited  the  absenoe  of    this  '  mannerist 
the  IVoy  fragmentt  {Brtiee,  i,  pref.,  p.  1)  as  a  ground  for  c 
their  authorship  by  Barbour.      We  may  be  entirely  co 
have  it  in  the  AUxandtr  and  the  Legmtdt. 

That  bardf  wm  off  Iisrt  and  hand.  And   hard;  tls   of   hart   ■ 
(Br.,  i,  38.}  A.,  lib  (28). 

A  knfsht  bvdj  o(  hert  and  hud.  And  hardy  tms  of  hart  ■ 
(Br.,  li,  S71.)  (Leg.,  il.  819.) 

Tlut  hardjGst  vu  of  hart  and  hand. 
(Br.,  iTi,  23«.) 

Adam. 
A.  reference  to  Adam  is  (a)  translated  from  the  French,  ( 
into  the  translation  from  the  French,  and  («)  thmst  into 
latioa  from  the  Latin. 

Sen  flnt  that  Ood   Adams   wrocht.       Seas  first  he  mads  Adamt 
A.,  335  (23).  (Leg.,  xiiii,  531.) 

[Apparently  not  in  the  French.] 
For  sen  Chnt  Gvd  dret  Adam  irrocht. 
A.,  402  (14). 

[Fr«n<rh  hiu,  C.I  puisqiie  Biez  ot  fait 
Adam  a  >o«  j/l-viir.] 


Sentiments  so  opposite  do  not  naturally  utter  therascWi 
game  formula.  Throughout  the  four  works  all  now  cli 
Barbour's  oue  formula  serves. 

Bicht  angTj-  iu  liis  hert  he  wsa.     (Br.,      Foil    odyous    iu    hys    hert 

iii,  64.)  (Troy  Ir.,  ii,  1460.) 

That  in  his  hert  gret  angyr  bee.    (Br.,      And  in  his  harl  grct  an^r 

vlii,  16.)  J4(1J).     [Ii,ln.lo..] 

Into    bir   hart  great  un^r 
431  (19). 
Intill  his  hert  had  prat  Uking.     (Br.,       And    in    his    hart    great    h 

liv,  IT.)  A.,  338(14). 

And  in  his  hart  gret  joy   he   maid.      In  hja   hart    Ronder    glaid 

(Leg.,  UKU,  «B.)  A.,  24fi  (20). 


[Not  in  Ih*  Latin. 
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Great  glaidship  in  hart  he  hes.    A., 
345  (30). 
Sie  wrow  ine  his  hart  has  tane.   (Leg.,      Sic  anger  was  at  his  hart  I  wis.    A., 

xxxin,  760.)  386  (3). 

Sie  jre  in  his  harte  he  had.     (Leg., 

Tii,  622.) 
In  hirte  thid  had  sike  wgrines.     (Leg. , 
Tii,  716.) 

So  the  same  form  of  words  was  made  to  attain  perfectly  contrary 
porposes.  Such  a  thing  is  no  freak  of  chance.  It  merely  shows 
the  flexibility  of  a  phrase  in  one  man's  hand. 


XI.    A  Second  Ghapteb  of  Faballels. 

It  is  now  time  to  insert  without  comments  another  batch  of 
pvallelsy  in  this  case  putting  the  Alexander  lines  in  the  first 
column. 

[The  Foebat  opens.] 


The  Alexander. 
'•ow  rydis  the  furreouris  thair  way 
*icht  stoutly  and  in  gude  array. 

2  (26). 
^niBit  thair  hames  halely.     3  (11). 


fiia 


All 


men  to  him  he  can  rely.     4  (4). 


r^  in  ane  sop  assemblit  ar.    4  (16). 
^^'^and  he  straik  with  spurris  in  hy. 


X^h 


^  (22). 


^t  nouther  noyis  nor  crying  maid. 
a  (14). 


Cf.  Thare  begonth  the  noyes  and 
cry.     396  (20). 


The  Bruce. 

Now  gais  the  nobill  kyng  his  way 
Richt  stoutly  and  in  gude  array. 

(viii,  272.) 
Thai  tursit  thair  hamass  halely.     (ix, 

360.) 
His  men  till  him  he  gan  rely,  (iii,  34.) 
His  men  till  him  he  can  rely,     (iv, 

426.) 
Syne  in  a  sop  assemblit  ar.    (rii,  667.) 

See  pp.  18,  19. 

That  thai  maid  nouthir  noyis  no  cry. 

(liii,  38.) 
The  noyis  begouth  soyne  and  the  cry. 

(V,  677.) 
The  noyis  begouth  than  and  the  cry. 
(Tiii,  308.) 


'^^id  straik  the  first  so  rigorusly.    4 
(26). 


And  smat  the  first  so  rigorusly.     (vii, 

449.) 

He  smat  the  first  sa  rygorusly.     {vi, 
136.) 
And   with    his   sword   that    scharply      That  with  his   swerd   that   scharply 


share.     6  (20). 
The  sword  he  swappit  out  in  hy.     6 
(29). 


schare.     (vi,  643.) 

in  hy 
Swappyt  owt  swerdys  sturdely. 

(ii,  362.) 
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LEAYINO.] 

Ttu  Ahxaader. 

77l«j™«. 

And  Lyooell  with  all  hia  maucht. 

And  to  Philip  sic  rout  he  : 

Wpnn  Ibe  bedo  ane  rout  him  raucht 

Thatthouchtheweflofm. 

That  to  tho  9choddm>  be  liim  cUve 

And  ded«  donu  to  the  erd  him  dndf. 

And  «wa  ^t  mwtda  till  b 

6(3). 

That  had  Dochtbeyn  his  m. 

Ct.   Pimu  him  >mct  with  «U  hi. 

maacht 

fiot  he  that  had  hie  racrd 

And  SB  rude  ano  rout  hea  him 

Raucht  him  sic  rout  in  isi 

raiichl.     4B  (30). 

Rioht  he  tho  hede  to  hnmi 

Muilyke  a«  men   of  mekill   maucht. 

And  him  doun  ded  to  the  ■ 

287  (19). 

PorruB  that  hud  his  aword  on  hicht 

Him  raucht  a  rout  with   in  randonn 

rioht 

Thit  oC  the  helm  the  cirldll  he  clave. 

400  (22). 

Cf.  also,  3S1  (4),  lfl4  (28). 

Thai)  to  hU  meufe  wm  he  ay.     7  (8). 

And  tQl  hia  neniha  con  b 

471.) 

AganUmenswiiflViUofmicht.   8(19). 

Agane   folk    of    m    me 

(Iriii.  62.) 
And  thai  that  worthy  wsi 

And  th»y  that  wonrthj  ar  and  wiaht. 

9  (31). 

(lii,  7»fi.) 

witi)  thair  baaeris 
AndeSBignetaonwirmaiierii.   10  (SS). 


And  hoiB  hewit  in 


And  tak  the  vre  that  Goi 
(i,  312.) 


Lat  Ood  wirk  ejne  quhat  erer  he  will. 
U  (M). 

Cf.    To  leif  or  die  quhidder  Ood      Syne  fall  quhat  erir  that  C 
wiUaand.     31  (2). 
Oather  leif  or  dee  quhethsi  God 


will  St 


6  (30). 


Now  cum  quhat  suer  Ood  will 
aend.     319  (23). 
irar  mar  tratooi  thin  Judas.    12(8]. 


Ze  ar  AB  full  of  grete  bounte.  12  (31). 
Thatisfuiailitof  allbounte.  186(24). 
That  is  fuldllit  of  all  bounte.    344  (6). 


totakthe 
That  God  wiU  aend.    (ii, 
Cf.  p.  IB. 

Throw  a  di«cipill  off  Jnda 
Maknab  a  fala  traCour  tha 
Wea  of  his  duelling  nicht 

Cf.   Ine  atad  of  the  tr 

(Leg,,  lii,  4.) 

For  that  wekit  tra( 

Familiare  to  J  bean 

vii,  29.) 

He  wes  fuiallit  of  all  bum 
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[Thb  Knre's  Mssrss.] 


ITie  AUxander. 

Haatene  the  Idngis  mense  that  day. 

18  (8). 
That  we  hald  of  aU  Qur  halding.     19 

(19). 
Of  hia  great  worship  and  bonntie.    20 
(7). 

Cf.    For   the    great   worship    and 
bonntie.    240  (2). 
HiB   worship    and    his    great 
bountie.     102  (32). 
For    multitude   in  fecht  oft  failjeis. 

20  (26). 
Qoha  for  his  lord  dois  (deis  P)  he  sail 
be 

Harbreid  with  Angellis  gle.    21  (16). 
C^.  And  syne  in  hewine  herbryt  be. 
(Leg.,  xxT,  780.) 


J^e  Kingia  freindis  saU  today 
°^  knawen  in  this  hard  assay 
^^^  loEs  his  honour  he  sail  be 
'^tioumed  in  this  great  mellie. 

21  (U). 


Tk0  Bruet, 

Quha  lufis  the  kyngis  mensk  to-day. 

(xvi,  61.) 
That  he  held  of  aU  his  balding,    (zix, 

66.) 
Of   thair  worsohip  and  gret  bounte. 

(xW,  630.) 
Of  gret  worschip  and  of  bounte.     (xii, 

380.) 


For  multitude  mail  na  Tictory.     (ii, 

330.) 
That  he   that  deis    (dois  aU$t'nativ0 

9§rium)  for  his  cuntre 
Sail  herbryit  intiU  hewyn  be.   (ii,  340.) 
For  hewynnis  bliss  suld  be  thair  meid 
Gif  that  thai  deit  in  Goddis  serrlM. 

(xx;  414.) 
In  joy  solaie  and  angell  gle.    (xx, 
262.) 

Gf.   In  gret   joy  and  angel  gle. 
(Leg.,  xxxT,  264.) 
Hee   brooht   in   hewyne  with 
angel  gle.    (Leg.,  xyii,  161.) 
Now  dois  Weill  for  men  sail  se 
Quha  lufis  the  kyngis  mensk  to-day  ! 

(xvi,  621.) 


[iNoiBmm  AND  Pbrsokal  DssoEipnoKs.] 


'^^^  syne  lap  on  deUverly.     60  (13). 
^f .  Thai  lap  on  hors  delyrerly.    238 

(11). 
Cf.  p.  41. 

"^^  qnhen  he  saw  his  point  that  tyde. 

^.   And  quhen  that  he  his  point  ould 
de.    46  (14). 
^d  he  lansit  delyverly.    79(26). 
^tb  that  in  by  to  him  tumit  he.    89 
(16). 


Wi 


And  lap  on  hym  delyrerly.    (ii,  142.) 


For  quhen  that  he  his  poynt  myeht  se. 
(tu,  388.) 


AndhelansytfurthdelyTerly.  (iii,  122.) 
With  that  in  by  to  him  callyt  he.    (iii, 
331.) 
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The  AUsumtkr, 
QnhiUinhiiaiioimdmtithe.  99(18). 

Tohimlmaknanianoompair.  110(9). 
He  was  baiUi  stith  stark  and  Strang, 
Weill  maid  with   lymmes  fate  and 
lang.    117(18). 

Cf .  Of  all  sohaip  was  lie  richt  wele 
maid 
With  armys  large  and  schoulderis 
braid.    42  (2). 
Thair  sail  nane  that  is  borne  of  wyfe. 
138  (9). 

better  than  he 
Hicht  neyer  of  woman  borne  be. 

423  (19). 
Saw  nerer  pt  na  wyfis  sone.  436  (8). 
And  with  ane  spere  that  sharpely  share 
Monj  donn  to  the  erd  he  bare. 

144  (26). 
Ane  renk  aboat  him  hes  he  made. 
145  (8). 

Stpeai$d  231  (20). 

Thame    worthis    assale    and    thame 

defend.    150  (17). 
Thare  worthit  us   defend   or  assale. 

186  (31). 
Outhir  to  assaill  or  to  defend.    244 

(23). 
Quha  BTer  defend  quha  euer  assail. 

269  (19). 


He  hit  quhill  he  lay  top  our   tale. 
286  (25). 

Cf.  That  top  our  taill  he  gart  him 
ly.     72(8). 
[Intrusion  in  translation.] 
At  the  jet  quhare  the  barrens  hewin. 

180  (26). 
With  fare  visage  and  sume  dele  rede. 

191  (17). 
Quhill  he  umbethocht  him  at  the  last 
And  in  his  hart  cleirly  can  cast. 

193  (29). 


The  Brmee. 

That  he  dynnyt  on  his  arsou 

181.) 
TiU  Ector  dar  1  nane  oomper. 
Bot  of  lymmys  he  wes  weill  n 
With  banys  gret  and  schnldrj 


Cf .  Fore  Johne   of  wen 
bamewes.  (Leg.,x] 


With  his  spere  that  richt  shar 
Till  he  doun  to  the  erd  him  \ 

And  rowme  about  thame  haf  i 

(zx,  460.) 
That  ay  about  hym  rowme 

(zYi,  196.) 
Gif  thai  assalje  we  moo  def 

30.) 
And  sum  defend  and  sum  ass 

566.) 
Oft  till  defende  and  oft  as 

330.) 
For  to  defend  or  till   asss 

283.) 

[Repeated  xrii,  242.] 
Till  defend  gif  men  vald  assa 

260.) 
Till  top  our  taill  he  gert  hin 

455.) 


At  Mary -jet  to  hewyn  had  1 

(xvii,  765.) 
In  wysage  wes  he  sumdeill 

383.) 
Till  he  umbethocht  him  at  t 
And  in  his  hert  can  umbecast 

Cf.   And  in  his  thocbt  1 
way.     (Troy,  ii,  1' 
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The  Alexander. 

Th^-^  fony   was   in    field    to    fecht. 
1.  36  (18). 
C^l  Large  and  forasy  for  to  fichi. 
258  (29). 

Ai^d   syne  went   to    the  wod   away. 

a  15  (32). 
H^td.  je  nocht  all  the  better  bene 
Tti^y  had  ^ow  slane  that  men  had  sene. 

240  (U). 
Ea.f]  he  nocht  all  the  better  bene 
Se  had  bene  deid  forouttin  wene. 

380  (2). 
^e    lap  on  and  went  forth   in   hy. 
296  (12). 


The  Bruce, 

Hardy  and  forcy  for  the  ficht.  (xi,  215.) 
And    how    foray    he    wee    in    fycht. 

(XT,  410.) 
Be   stedede    forcye    for   all    fyghtes. 

(Troy  frag.,  ii,  610.) 
And   syne   vend   to   the    Tod   ayay. 

(v,  661.) 
That  had  he  nocht  the  bettir  beyn 
He  had  beyn  ded  forouten  veyn. 

(Ti,  161.) 

Gf .  He  had  beyn  ded  foroutyn  weyr. 
(vu,  219.) 

Lap  on  and  went  with  thaim  in  hy. 
(▼,  214.) 


[Not  a  DnnrERl] 


•^1^  thay  ar  anely  till  dynare 
l^o  ane  great  hoete  that  we  haye  here. 

SOS  (32). 

[French  has:    Car  il  sent  poi  de 

gent   pour   sa    gent    desjonner. 

(Add.  MS.  16,966,  foL  96.)] 

€1  With  sa  quhene  that  may  nocht 

be 

Ane  denner  to  my  great  menze. 

336  (16). 
[French  has :  Ce  n'est  pas  une  sansse 
poor  destremper  la  moie  (Add. 
16,966,  fol.  107),  bat  Add.  16,888, 
fol.  98^,  reads :  Ce  n'est  mie  nne 
soape.] 


Bot  thai  ar  nocht  withonten  wer 
Half  deill  ane  dyner  till  as  here. 

(xiT,  ISS.) 


[Thb  Battle  of  Effesoun.] 


And  ma  into  thair  first  camming 
"V^ar  laid  at  eard  but  recovering 
"Xhe  remanent  thair  gait  ar  gane. 

362  (26). 
Cf.    Amang  thame   at   thare   first 
meting 
Was    slane    but    ony    nther 

recoyering.     29  (14). 
[Introsion  in  translation.] 


And  Weill  ost  at  thar  fryst  metyng 
War  layd  at  erd  but  recoveryng. 

(iu,  16.) 
The  remanand  thar  gat  ar  gane.    (yiii, 
364.) 
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Th>  Al>x<miiir. 

TAfBruM. 

That  apeiiit  aU  to  fnubit  are.     3(3 

That  aperii  aU  to-fnuchit  in 

(26). 

3o0.) 

Cf.  The  Bpeiris  oU  to  fnuMt  Uuue. 

2Sfl  Cii]. 

Dorat  nine  ahjde  to  mal  deUit.    3T9 

Thai  dnrat  nocht  byde  na  mk 

(16). 

(I.  m.) 

Add  thnj  that  douland  -war  to   de. 

For  thai  that  drodood  war  (o  d 

38fi  (26). 

417.) 

Eii  nrnffii  foi  dule  togidder  h«  du>g. 

And   thair   MTia   oft   aammj- 

3S3  (12). 

(ft,  267.) 

[Thi.  in  grief  for  Bnice'8  d< 

That  tlie  Bwemble  sU  to  uboke 

Thut  all  the  renk  about  tliam 

And  the  reakU  nU  to  quoke.  3S6  (26). 

(ii,  366.) 

lU-de  blude  nm  oat  of  wonndis  raith. 

Till  red  blude  ran  of  roimd 

401  (30). 

(viii.  323.) 

He  said  he  had  is  aiVln  thing 

Thocht  that  ScoUand  to  litill  > 

Ouclyiill  land  to  his  laring.   403(16). 

TillhiBbrothir«ndhimaI=iia. 

[AI^«uUr>ig\i«g/or  mo,->  »«-W..l 

[TttE   NnfK    WOETHIM.] 

Jodai  MMhahena  I  hecU 

ThU  ^  knjcht  that  m  Tortb- 

W»8  Of  Bid  TBrteu  and  sic  micht 

Till  jQdaa  Maclmbeus  that  hie 

That  thoiih  thay  all  that  lytu  micht  !ode 

Micht  liknjt  weiU  be  in  that  f 

Na  multitud  he  foinufc  ot  men 

Annit  an  for  cnieU  battala 

QohiU  he  bade  ana  aganii  ten. 

Qohill  he  with  him  of  alkin  men 
Hicht  be  aj  ana  aganea  ten.   4(H  (29). 


(I 

JodM  Hacabtaa  nxtait  de  tel 

Que  tint  cil  du  munde  li  fu 

Ajtti   et   pear   bataille   f«lo 


Ja  tant  oem  il  <n 
Un  homme  conti 


OMiden 

I  nel  Teiit 


Arthur  that  held  Britane  the  grant 
Slew  Koatrik  that  atark  gjant 
That  iraa  aa  itaik  and  slunt  in  deid 
That  of  Eingii  beirdis  he  maid  aoe  weid 
The  quhilk  Kingia  alluterlf 
War  obejsant  to  his  will  all  halely 
He  wald  have  hod  Artbouria  beird 
■And  failjeit/or  Ae  i(  ricAi  irsiH  torirrf ' 
On  mount  Michael  slen  he  one 
That  sik  ane  freik  was  never  Dane 


(Add.  MS.,  Hart.  16,966,  U 
Artua  qoi  de  Brataingue  Ta 

tesmoigniant 
Que  il  mata  Boston  i  jaiant 

ohamp 
Qui  tant  pai  ntoit  fort  fler  < 

cuidaut 
Qui  de  boibea  a  rofa  flat  ttitf 


>  Thiaat 


n  (not  in  the  French)  ie  in  Morlt  Arthurt,  1034. 
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\4  Alexander,  The  Brnee, 

ry  gabbing  ma.  406  (11).      Sur  le  mont  Saint  Miohiel  enrooist  i  u 

grant 
Que  tout  cil  du  paya  en  furent  mer- 

Teillant 
£n  plusoun  autrea  lieua  d  I'eatorie  ne 
menti 

(Add.  16,»66,  fo.  I40t>,  conaeted  by 
Add.  16,888,  fo.  129t>.) 

[Wab  akd  Pxaob.] 

d  none  of  the  day.  407(9).      Qubill  it  wee  neir  noyne  of  the  day. 

(xrii,  669.) 
d  about  him  dang.  407  (  ).      And  rowtis  ruyd  about  thaim  dang. 

(ii,  366.) 
And  lap  on  hym  delyrerly.    (ii,  142.) 


I  delyrerly.   410  (10). 

tumlapdelyrerly.  398(2). 

7. 

r  and  arme  flew  him  fra 

o  the  erd  can  ga.  411(6). 

leetre  epaule  que  toute  li 

du  cheval  qui  tree  grant 

» 

[Add.  16,  888,  fol.  132.)] 
irme  acd  shulder  he  dang 
a.     6  (22). 
licht  felloun  feohting  ee. 

le  felloun  fechting  thair. 


That  arme  and  schuldyr  flaw  him  fra. 
(iii,  116.) 


m  of  blude  all  rede 

8  sawe  that  he  was  dede. 

413  (13). 
le  we  raid  aa  fast 
tuke  thame  at  the  last. 

423  (10). 
tay  peax  quhair  weir  was 

;2o). 

['accordance  et  la  guerre 

(Add.  16,966,  fol.  162»».)] 

Lame  mekill  feste  and  fare. 


Thair  mycht  men  ee  men  felly  flcht. 

(xTiii,  460.) 
Thar  mycht  men  felloune  fechting  se. 

(XX,  418.) 
Ane  felloun  fechting  wee  [than]  thair. 

(xiv,  294.) 
He  ruschit  doune  of  blude  all  rede 
And  quhen  the  king  saw  thai  war  ded. 

(t,  646.) 
Bot  the  chassaris  sped  thame  so  fast 
That  thai  ourtuk  sum  at  the  last. 

(▼i,  439.) 
Thus  maid  wes  pess  quhar  wer  wes  air. 

(XX,  63.) 


He  maid  thame  mekill  fest  and  far. 
(xvi.  46.) 
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XII.    Tub  Epilogue  with  the  ERBONEopa  Bate  H38. 

Vlieii  rsgard  is  had  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  m 
adduced  it  ia  no  longer  poa^ble  to  doubt  that  Barhoni'a  Bn 
and  the  Altmmitr  are  from  one  pen.  No  imagiiiable  theory 
copying,  no  conceivable  aatoration  of  one  poet's  mind  with  t 
oonoeptioiu,  the  technique,  the  style,  the  vocabolary,  and  t 
mumerisms  of  another,  wonld  ofFer  reasonable  explanation 
resemblancea  so  intimate  and  so  perfectly  eoetained.  Eitt 
Barboor'i  Brtun  iras  not  written  by  Barbour,  who  died  in  13E 
but  by  the  otiier  author  whose  corresponding  work  bears  di 
1438,  or  that  date  in  the  epilogue  of  the  AUxatttUr,  containi 
its  two  final  tiradea,  is  impossible. 

The  actual  translation  of  the  Fmui  du  Pooh  ends  on  p.  441 
the  AUxmUt&r  with  the  words  referring  to  the  death  ef  Alexanc 
at  Babylon^ 

Ha  dot  tiwrs  throw  pojsoning 

It  w«8  gnat  liann  of  lie  um  thing 

For  nsToi  mirs  ne  uu  loid  u  hs 

8dl  in  this  nrld  n 


In  the  same  way  closes  the  Prench  poem  in  the  Harleian  US.  ^ 
16,888,  fo.  141  (Ward's  Catalogm  of  Romanoe*,  i,  pp.  146-1S2> 

Yen  la  grant  Babiloiae  od  en  luDprison* 
I^s  dalant  que[  doma^  qusDt  il  d  tot  floa 
Car  puis  que  U  rrais  diet  le  eitele  commenaa 
Tal  prince  ne  naqiai  ne  juuM  ne  naitra. 
Explicit  das  ycuz  du  paon. 

FollowiDg  the  actual  completion  of  the  Scots  translation  comes 
epilogue — 

J.  O  short  thame  that  na  RomaDes  can 

thia  buke  to  tiaasluit  I  began 

And  as  1  csd  I  maid  eading, 

Bot  thocht  I  failzeit  of  tyming 

Or  met«r  or  sentence  for  the  rude, 

Forglf  me  for  my  will  was  gode 

to  follow  that  in  fiani^he  I  fand  writtin  ; 

Bot  thocht  that  I  seuin  ^eir  bad  aittln 

to  male  it  on  sa  gude  manere 

8a  oppin  sentence  and  bb  clere 

As  is  the  frenche  I  micbt  haoe  failieit; 

For  tbj  mjr  wit  was  nocht  tranalit 


3a' 


Vrexu^iDlar 

Aai  fnis  jfom  «j  for  to  wis  kwoi^, 
tkrt  ;««-  mamt  wmj  for  p>v  borate 

For  q«ka  -gt  kwe  ar  kid  is  lame 
^aa  ksis  tkar  MtluBf  bot  ane  BUM 
As  y  dLMi-acd  gud  or  ill ; 
Aai  ^  aa  J  akwdll  gif  je  will 
Do  tiie  gwfe  and  haae  loaing 
As  qvh  jhun  did  thk  nolnll  King, 
that  2;it  is  prped  for  his  bounte 
the  qiihether  thre  hundreth  ^^eir  was  he 
Before  Um  tjme  that  Ood  was  borne 
to  sane  our  saullis  that  was  forlorne. 
Sensyne  is  past  ane  thousand  jeir 
Four  handTeth  and  threttie  thair  to  neir 
And  ancht  and  samdele  mare  I  wis. 
God  bring  ns  to  his  mekill  blis 
that  ringis  ane  in  trinitie. 
Amen  amen  for  cheritie. 

Ths  Emmeima  Dat$, 

To  conclude  1438  an  error  is,  as  will  be  conceded  from  what  has 
e  before,  no  begging  of  the  question.  Following  closely  upon 
completion  of  the  Bruce  in  the  spring  of  1376,  Barbour  had 
nved  a  rojal  gift  of  £10  in  1377,  and  an  hereditary  pension 
umuity  to  himself  and  to  his  assignees  was  granted  in  1378. 
ch.  Bolls,  ii,  666,  597;  Registrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis, 
29.)  This  pension  was  officially,  though  at  a  later  period, 
Ared  to  have  been  given  for  writing  the  Bruo$ — "pro  com- 
cione  libri  de  gestis  quondam  Eegis  Eoberti  de  Brus "  (Exch. 
Is,  iv,  457,  520).  His  public  success  is  evinced  in  many  other 
'8.  Prior  to  1424  Andrew  of  Wyntoun  had  engrossed  into  his 
nykil  long  extracts  which  agree  almost  perfectly  with  the  text 
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Bfl  wfi  have  it  dow.  That  WTntoua'a  own  style  was  greatl; 
injlnenoed  by  Barbour  is  unqueHtionable,  and  many  and  admiriDi 
referencea  to  Brvet't  Book  are  gracious  examples  of  eurly  criticista 
Wyntoun'a  quotation  from  Barbour  relative  to  tlie  contest  tm 
the  Crown  in  1292-95  is  acknowledged  to  be  quotation  (Wyntona 
bk.  Tiii,  line  177)  in  the  words — 

Forthi  ssj-d  Msvsler  Jtoo  Barbere 

Tbst  mekyll  tretjd  off  that  oiatere. 

It  thug  need  not  surprise  when  in  the  narrative  we  find  k 
occasional  couple  of  lines  not  abHolutely  necessary  to  the  seni 
ooiitted.  {Bnie«,  app,  to  Prof.  Skeat's  pref.,  xciii-cvi.)  In  anotbe 
place  Wyntoun  (bk.  viii,  line  976)  refers  readers  desiring  fulie 
partioulara  to  the  Bruot — 

To  thmt  Bake  I  thwm  iwnft 

Qature  Hayitw  Jhoa  Barb«n  off  Xtibjtitmt 

Arohsden  «a  moajr  hM  *hm 

H^  dsdii  dytrd  man  wtctMly 

Tbanl  can  thjakintUftndf, 

Htldand  in  all  lela  nttUutoMt, 

8«t  all  lu  mat  mniclit  hia  [Lb.  Bnca'a]  pmraa. 

To  tluB  admiration  cf  Wyntonn  for  Barbour,  indeed,  u  dne  tl 
absence  from  his  Cronykil  of  any  record  of  King  Bobert's  reiS 
That  Wyntoun  knew  Barbour's  poem  as  distinctly  a  Dougl 
document '  as  well  as  a  eulogy  of  Bruce  appears  from  the  referel 
to  the  king's  death  and  burial,  Wyntoun  thus  ending  Brac 
reign  as  be  began  it  by  remitting  his  readers  to  Brutn't  Book. 

And  gud  Jamp  off  Dowgla* 

Hj'i  harl  tuk  a»  fyrst  oidunjd  WU 

For  to  bere  in  the  Halj  Land. 

How  that  that  ww  tana  on  hand 

Well  pcopoitys  Brwais  Buk 

Quhij  will  thaioS  the  mataie  luka. 

(WyntouB,  liii,  3121— a  part  of  the  wction  botrowaJ 
WyntouD  from  an  anonyoioiu  aoorce,  Tiii,  2Sli-6 

Thus  credentialled  beyond  the  attack  of  rational  scepticism,  ^ 
Bittet  stands  as  a  fact  of  1376  which  cannot  be  moTed.     Bnt 

■  Betwesn   1390  and   1392  Sir  Jamea   Douglsa,   of   Dalkeith,   bj  hii  ^ 

bequeathed  "  et  omnes  libroa  raeoa  tam  civilea  et  statute  Regni  Scotis  qif 
Bomancie"  (Bannal^-ne  Miscellany,  ii,  pp.  112-lH  ;  Kational  MS3.  ScotU< 
part  iii,  So.  ii).  It  is  pltaaant  to  dnd  both  Stewart*  and  DouglaMi  patrons 
UUratute  id  Baihour's  time. 
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ions  with  the  Alexander  are  impossible  for  an  Alexander  not 
ten  till  1438,  unless,  indeed,  John  Barbour  rose  from  his  grave 
rite  it ! 

"eattDg  1438  as  a  scribal  or  printer's  error,  one  has  no  difficulty 
lerer.  This  date  is  the  solitary  circumstance  which  stands 
een;  that  rectified,  Barbour  infallibly  obtains  his  own  by 
Igment  as  assured  as  any  literary  verdict  ever  given.  The 
ication,  formidable  as  at  first  it  looks,  is  of  a  truth  the 
Fsl  of  a  mere  bubble  obstacle.  Assuming  first  that  the  error 
t  be  scribal,  one  can  point  to  Barbour's  own  experiences  to 
)  how  easily  such  slips  occur.  There  are  in  the  Legende  of  the 
!«  not  fewer  than  a  dozen  dates  which  differ  from  the  standard 
ed  text  of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  some  of  them  perhaps  due  to 
sts'  negligence,  some  undoubtedly  due  to  a  curious  fault 
aly  inherent  in  Barbour's  own  pen  whereby  **  score "  is 
gly  inserted.  Here  follows  a  list  of  dates  in  the  Legends  at 
nee  with  the  Latin  print : — 

Beferenoe  to  Ztgendt. 

Ti,  485. 

xi,  388. 

XX,  368. 

xxiii,  178. 

xxiv,  560. 

xxri,  607. 

XXX,  739. 

xxxii,  807. 

xxxvii,  343. 

xUi,  274. 

xliii,  625. 

xlv,  362. 

xlv,  307. 

xlvii,  213. 

le  unfortunate  tendency  of  Barbour's  dates  to  get  wrong  is 
itly  illustrated  in  the  Trog  fragments  (ii,  3060),  where  the 
I  gives  93  as  the  years  of  Ulysses,  which  Barbour  expands 
te  ultra-patriarchal  age  by  an  additional  score,  making 

A  hundreth  ^ere  hole  and  threttene. 
tendency  pursued  the  worthy  man  after  death,  for  in  the 
calendar  of  Aberdeen  Cathedral  the  obit  of  John  Barbour, 
Lost  renowned  archdeacon,  is  entered  as  of  date  1290  [1390?] 
istrum  Epis.  Aberdon.,  ii,  7),  although  there  is  abundant 
:  that  he  was  still  living  in  1395,  but  dead  in  1396  (Exch. 
3,  iii,  368,  395). 


ca  auiu  uuiuuvn  . 

Ltyenda  Aurta. 

In  the  Legindt. 

9,000 

11,000 

60,000 

70,000 

▲.D.  283 

A.D.  388 

372 

877 

398 

328 

1088 

1087 

470 

478 

280 

360 

287 

288 

253 

353 

223 

233 

ecox 

Thre  hundre  tene  ^ere  and  ane 

237 

287 

280 

360 
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While  in  the  nature  of  things  the  biographies  of  saints  arv 
hardly  to  be  looked  to  as  first-class  sources  of  chronology,  tad 
while  allotranco  must  be  made  for  Tariations  of  manuscn|its,  jet 
M  the  diitea  in  the  Lfgend»  are  by  no  means  nuiaerous  the  twelre 
inBtiinnns  above  enunieruted  eonatitute  s  formidable  percentage  of 
error,  hoing  not  less  than  one-third  of  all  the  dates  in  the  vork. 
Thnt  some  uru  dne  to  iraperfeotions  of  the  poet'a  ovra  penmanship 
i*  liktily  enough:  it  would  never  do  to  impute  to  him  tiie  impittr 
ol  deliberately  eausing  minor  divergences  with  the  base  end  of 
mere  rime.  But  in  caries  reasonable  conjecture  on  the  came  of 
error  ta  possible.  These  ore  those  of  a.d.  39S-328,  280-46(1, 
233-353,  237-SS7,  and  330-360. 

Ltfmia  Attn*.  Ltfmit. 

(1)  cccictiii.  Tbre  bandir  jere  tveatj  i:  incbt.     (zut,  5H.) 

(3)  reliii.  lie  VIll"  oi  jfri*  sapw.    (am.  807.) 

(3)  crUll.  Tbic  hundn  L  pni  t  tkre.     (ilii,  374.) 

(t)  wuTtiL  Tn  kandn  timii  jctv.     (iIt,  307.) 

(A)  fcliu.  Tn  hoodre  k  wkIiI  (con  «t  ^tn.     (ihii,  »1] 

IiidaMM  tlkree  and  fbor  may  be  doe  to  aa  «xtn  «  and  /  RUfiedifelf 
U  auM  manoBcript  transitii>n.  But  otmrre  »  ecnfuon  h  fta 
aacand  and  fifth,  which  may  explain  much.  If  ■  prinMr  vitb  (il 
th*  vietlom  of  the  CUnndoa  Pnw  w«k  aaktA  to  tr—itittt^ 
lie  VIIUV  what  conld  he  mtkt  of  it  bat  3«0  *  Awl  in  the  lut 
example — eiiht  sixre  plu*  two  hnndre'I — ^utvly  the  !~im  'iif;  roold 
reader  would  t)e  just  ei^ty  more  than  the  figure  in  the  Goldca 
Legend. 

Applied  to  1-133.  what  might  thi^  peculiar  error — vhaebr  ay 
gtvea  numeril  bevom«  multiplied  by  iO  instead  of  by  10 — renJ 
us  the  genesis  of  a  blunder  ?  Let  as  sappo««  that  the  printer  is- 
oc  about  loSO  ^not  by  any  means  ori;r-accurate.  a:»  ataar  misfnat^ 
show,  and  gifen  to  printing  numbers  by  using  Id' 
Qumei^)  found  his  ivpy  '^oite  distinct  thud 
and  itiulU  eCk'-^.  the  dose  analogy  of  the  errors  aiMT« 
might  wanmnl  putative  evolutioiw ; — 

iir  ,8'  'jct^jul       A-vui*>i.     A  TsiT  iMoimini  riinn  in  i[teaUl)-eeiiQDn  3Mbai~  . 

The  haoe,  focitt  of  change  only  invulTi?s  the  drjppins  (rf  twn  ijt»» 
making  111  into  ai.  and  al»nng  3U0  4-^  +  10  into  300-{>IiO'-l<'- 
II    wooM  yiiiui    la    toe    cocna'Ced    iuce    of  tha     thumdir  t^ 

w«  urs. 
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isif  however,  is  merely  a  suggestion.  The  style,  diction,  and 
of  the  Alexander  place  it  close  heside  the  Bruee,  later  than 
Drotf,  and  decidedly  earlier  than  the  Legends,  Barbour's  mind 
full  of  the  Alexander  when  he  wrote  the  Bruce.  He  refers 
ictly  and  repeatedly  to  it,  he  cites  passages  which  occur  in 
lanslation,  he  refers  to  incidents  and  translates  passages  which 
n  the  French  and  are  not  translated,  he  was  saturated  with 
ipirit  of  the  chansonf  and  there  is  not  a  single  valid  ground, 
3t  the  blundered  date  in  the  epilogue,  for  objecting  to  the 
usion  that  the  translation,  which  probably  began  with  the 
7M,  was  directly  or  indirectly  a  study  for  the  Bruce,  though 
)ubii8hed,  if  it  ever  did  receive  a  public  form,  until  after  the 
9  had  given  its  author  his  renown. 

sides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  date  1438  may  not  be 
)yi8t's  mistake;  it  may  be  a  scribe's  deliberate  act.  It  was 
U*  known  scribal  practice  to  change  such  dates  found  in  the 
iscript  in  course  of  being  copied  by  substituting  the  date  of 
cribe's  own  task.  For  instance,  both  the  Glasgow  Tfniversity 
[F  6,  14)  and  the  Advocates'  Library  MS.  (35,  5,  2)  of  the 
'  Pluscardensis  give  the  date  of  the  work  as  1461,  while 
scribe  of  the  Fairfax  MS.  (Bodleian,  Fairfax  8)  silently 
y&di  the  date  in  this  passage  to  1489,  the  year  in  which  he 
his  copy.  (Fordun  ed.,  Skene,  i,  pref.  xx,  xxi;  Liber 
ard.,  i,  pref.  x-xii.) 

us,  on  received  canons  of  textual  criticism  the  puzzling  1438 
)8  to  be  no  Gordian  knot.  It  is  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
fork  to  which  it  is  attached.  Whether  the  error  arose  horn. 
sread  numeral  or  whether  a  scribe  copying  in  1438  altered 
riginal — as  he  might  do  with  perfectly  good  faith,  without 
lood  or  plagiarism  too,  as  the  context  shows — to  suit  his  own 
this  date  must,  for  the  great  purposes  of  Scottish  literary 
ry,  henceforth  cease  to  be  reckoned  the  date  of  origin  of  our 
1.  In  the  epilogue — in  those  lines  which  immediately  precede 
follow  the  date  and  close  a  work  fit  in  every  sense  to  stand 
^e  the  Bruee — the  quiet  voice  of  Barbour  is  unmistakably 
)le.    We  hear  it  in  these  final  parallels  from  the  last  eight  lines : 

9  the  tyme  that  God  was  home  That  God  and  Man  of  the  ww  borne 

re  oar  BaullU  that  was  forlorae.         To  saufe  synful  that  was  fbrlome. 

A.  442  (23).  (Leg.,  xriii,  669.) 

And  Jhesu  in  his  tyme  wes  borne 
That  sawit  ui  al  that  ware  forlorte. 

(Leg.,  zxxri,  923.) 


^ 
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m-M  iMt  Una  ^Alnand^, 

Thrt.  l«.l  Iin„  of  Sr„f^. 

God  bring  u  to  Us  ffiBldU  bli» 

The  afsld  God  in  trinito 

Tlut  riiigis  ane  in  Irioitie 

Bryng  ni  hja  np  till  hetjnnis  faliaa 

Amen  amen  for  cheriMe.     A.  442  (28). 

Qubai  all  -  irajis    Ic^tund    liking 

Am«,.     (IX,  618.) 

Cf.  also: 

Cf.  also  a™  lines  eailier: 

Bot  takn  me  till  heTinais  kinge 

Vp  till  Ms  mekill   blka  ttuin, 

That  tiU   hia  gret  bliss  aoll  me 

brjng.     (Be-  u,  618.) 

briDge.     (Les..  1.  603.) 

Also: 

And  for  to  bruk  that  mykiU  blii. 

Quhare  lie  thut  i<  of  berri   Otm 

(Leg.,  I.  681.) 

kins 

firing  thama  hje  up  tiU  )urjuau 

bliai 

Qubai  tl«ay  iMtond  liking  it. 

(Br,,  iTi,  fiSJ.) 

Amen  amea  (or  cheritie. 

Amen  imen  par.berjte.     {Ug..  uv. 

779.  »nd  of  legend  of  St.  Jnliu.) 

8a  we  amen  pnr  cbcrjte.     (Ug,,  iriii. 

1490,  end  of  legend  of  St.  M«7»r 

Egypt.) 

Am«n    am™    amen    p[ai]   c[h«iU]- 

(Leg.,  ilix,  334,  end  of  tegenloC 

TbekU.) 

It  wore  a   counsel   of  despair 

to  attempt  to  accoant  on  my 

footing  of  chance  or  of  copying  for  resemblaDcee  which,  folloired 
all  through  the  poem,  still  crowd  in  upwn  its  final '  words.  That 
a  heroic  poem  on  Rohert  the  Bruce  and  a  romance  of  Alsxaider 
the  Great  should  alike  at  the  close  in  three  lines  invoke  (l}Oa(] 
as  "afald"  or  ane,  (2)  as  "intrinite,"  inaprayerto  (3)  "bring ui" 
to  the  (4)  "bliss  "  of  heaven,  is  not  less  satisfactory  than  thst tli* 
acTenth  line  from  the  last  of  the  Bmee  should  complete  tli^ 
similarity  by  its  adoption  also  of  the  prayer  for  (5)  "m«kili 
bliss"  in  full.  And  even  (6)  the  Aman  am«n  for  duriU  )> 
found  in  the  Legmdt.  There  is  in  all  this  a  good  deal  for  tluK  { 
lines  to  carry.' 

a  from  the  last  pags  of  '^' 

For  quhen  ye  laws  are  laid  in  lame  [  =  lomn].  A.,  413  (IS)- 
The  king  waa  ded  and  laid  in  lame.  (Br.,  lii,  268,  ed.  Hart.) 
'  I  am  nell  airare  of  the  prevalence  of  fuch  endings.  But  thia,  *!>"' 
attendant  features  are  remembered,  doea  not  take  airay  the  piqasncy  of  so  nfOJ 
points  common  to  the  close  of  Brwe  and  Ahiander.  Even  lu  conuneaplua 
they  voold  ^ow  that  the  same  commonplBcea  neie  sel«cted  by  the  poet  uA  tbc 
tranalator. 
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XIII.    Rimes. 

Earlier  Negatw$  Standards  adjusted  and  reapplied. 

^Uh  a  case   so  complete  on  the   substance  the  necessity  to 

consider  arguments  touching  rimes  and  diction  rather  tries  the 

P&tience,  but  as  it  was  through  the  rimes  that  the  attack  was  made 

^Q  fiarbour's  authorship  of  the  Troy  fragments  and  the  Legends^  the 

^nes  of  defence  from  that  quarter  must  be  looked  to.     Happily 

^ofeoce  from  our  German  frieuds  is  secure  enough,  notwithstanding 

^^e  unfortunate  and  quite  unnecessary  capitulation  of  Prof.  Skeat 

^d  Dr.  Metcalfe  in  1894  aud  1888-96.     The  rimes  themselves 

^Te  already  developed  the  offensive  with   success  {Athenaum^ 

^7  Feb.,  1897,  pp.  279-280),  and  it  may  be  trusted  they  will  be  no 

^^88  efficient  now,  when  for  the  first  time  Alexander  enters  the  field 

^  their  ally. 

briefly,  the  case  on  diction  is  that  Barbour  could  not  have 
v^tten  the  TY-oy  fragments  or  the  Legends  because  in  phrases  and 
O.  vocabulary  there  were  so  many  marked  differences  {Bruce,  i, 
^X'cf.,  pp.  1-lii).  The  critics  who  discovered  these  differences, 
^liich  to  other  eyes  are  not  so  very  marked,  did  not  notice  that 
'b.6re  were  many  resemblances  both  prominent  and  subtle :  they 
'oi^got  that  a  translation  infers  the  adoption  of  a  vocabulary  quite 
^^ay  from  that  which  an  original  composition  would  have  induced : 
'l^ey  failed  to  give  adequate  value  to  the  influence  of  time  in 
^orks  produced  at  different  dates  in  a  poet's  career,  and  they  laid 
^oo  little  stress  on  the  difference  of  theme,  the  inspiring  or 
t^ninspiring  conditions  of  the  work,  and  the  physical  state  of  the 
Author.  And  last,  but  not  least,  they  did  not  suspect  the  Alexander, 
^hich,  doubling  the  area  of  observation  for  deducing  laws  of  rime 
a.nd  diction,  reacts  with  such  effect  on  the  entire  argument,  driving 
itself  like  a  wedge  between  the  Bruce  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
TVoy  and  the  Legends  on  the  other. 

On  rimes  the  question  comes  to  closer  quarters.  The  chief 
Contention  was  that  the  rime  system  of  the  Bruce  was  too 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  Troy  and  the  Legends  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  common  author.  It  was  said  that  Barbour  never 
^owed  such  a  word  as  he  *  high '  or  ^  ^  eye '  to  rime  with  words 
like  he  ^he^  or  he  'he,'  because  of  the  final  guttural  or  after  sound 
{heh  or  hey^  egh  or  ey)  proper  to  these  words  correctly  pronounced 
at  that  time  in  accordance  with  phonetic  tradition.     I^ow  it  is  to 
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be  remembered  tbat  thia  canon  begs  the  whole  question  of  the  *-"— i  __ 
of  Snet.     Tim  proceas  is  simple  :  first  you  find  your  canon  ;  Ihe    ,_. 
yon  edit  oat  of  your  text  all  that  is  diaconform.     However,  if  tt«:^, 
text  which  Profeaeor  Skeat  prints  ia  correct,  then  Karbour  did  ^t^e 
leaat  once  id  the  Bme*  rime  de  •  liio '  with  i«  '  be '  (Br.,  xx,  428*^  ' 
la  fact,  the  error  is  In  making  an  absolute  law  of  whnt  is  mere  J  y 
a  fairly  aoand  genendization.     It  is  true  that  most  uauallj  in  tkua 
Brut*  these  guttural  *  words  are  rimed  with  others  of  the  Bamu 
order.     Moat  uaaally — and  therefore  the  criterion  is  valuable   t<i 
apply  to  the  AUxander.      In    that  poem   tbe   proposition  hold* 
abaolutely  aa  regaida  five  words  —  de  'die'    (except  once),   in 
'dree,'  «  'eye,'  he  'high,'  aaA  Jiay  "frighten,'  which  always  rime 
vith  «  guttaraL     To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  Ale:rander  ban 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  old  rime  attack.      These  crucial  rimes 
bring  it  into  very  oloae  touch  with  the  Sriut.     On  the  other  band, 
jj»   'flee,'   h   'lie,'    and   umU    'not  aly'    rime    both  ways,  tliTu 
bring^g  the  AlexMtder  into  line  with  the  Troi/  and  the  Ltgend^- 
Here  is  a  table  of  all  the  guttural  »  rimes  in  the  Alexandtr  : — 
Binie  and  referencB  to  page  of 


Srutt. 

Word. 

guttural  being  pat  in  iloliia. 

Remerl. 

e,)ie 

De(die) 

Be.   51.   222,   228.    294.    363, 

As  in  Smtt.  Tw-tf 

3as,   390  ;     he  (high),  48, 

ft,,  and  Z*y«-i- 

379,  380,  385 

Dre 

boon!/,  117 

e,  de 

1«  (lie),  lag  ;  he  (high),  150 

A»in5™«. 

413:  unale,  240 

E 

fle,  131 

Ae  in  Brw*. 

.he.e 

Flo 

de(Meaboye);he(high).14l; 

e,  131  ;  (fleia  deis,  13B) 
fn™)«,  364  ;  4«,  91-2 

Aain  Tngfr. 

Flay 

he  (high),  319 

Correct. 

,fle 

He  (high) 

de  (die),  34H,   379.  385;   fle, 
141;  flaj,  319;  dre,  413 

Asia  Jr««. 

mlhr] 

I*  (lie) 

dro,  169 

A*  in  Trof/r.^^ 

trewlye,  160;   be,  105 

Legtnd*. 

Unsle 

dre.  210 
Pinearny,  143-4 

Ab  in  Ltstndt. 

'   The  lines  in  queation,  after  being  printed  in  the  text  and  Bnootaled  " 

"  no  doubt  genuinB,"  wtre  condemned,  "  for  Barbour  nerer  rimee  i»  wi^  de  -J 
(Br.,  nolen,  p.  296,  pref.,  luvii).  So  the  teit  ig  made  to  rive  way  lo  t^I^^* 
rirae-canon.  The  lines  do  not  occur  in  aianuBcript,  bnt  are  found  in  Hu^*-"* 
ejition,  which  yields  twenty-seven  Other  lines  not  in  the  manuscnpts,  b*"  *~ 
.ceepl«d  as  ■'  almost  certainly  genuine  "  by  Professor  Skeat.  Presumably  Har"*' 
j;..„-  t„ii.._=j  .!.«  .„.»  „(  „j,  enrlier  Teraion  of  1671.     (Br.,  pref.,  Iixti.) 


edition  followed  tl 
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I,  while  in  the  Bruce  it  is  true  that  de  (except  once),  dre, 
idf  aim  ine  guttural,  never  rime  with  e  pure,  the  same  thing 
lly  and  exactly  true  in  the  Alexander, 

Positive  Rime  Standards, 

total  list  of  quite  erroneous  rimes  in  the  Alexander  (apart 
any,  as  in  the  Bruee^  in  which  the  vowel  concordance  is 
)  makes  hut  a  short  collection  and  compares  closely  with 

the  Bruce.  There  are  some  assonances  in  the  Bruce,  for 
»,  the  undisputed  Bretane,  hame  (xviii,  473)  and  the 
led  name,  Cowhane  (xviii,  410,  431),  as  well  as  the  curious 
iranCy  lame  (xix,  256,  ed.  Hart).     In  the  Alexander  there 

of  the  same  species — shame,  gane  [\b),  grome,  sone  (122), 
twUh  (151),  blgthf  lyfe  (355),  bargane,  lame  (396),  shupe, 

e  misrimes  in  the  Alexander  not  gerundial,  great,  haith  (439) 

compared  with  laid^  grathit  of  Bruce  (v,  387).  Persand{ioT 
,  properly  Persan),  prikand  (145)  and  Fleand,  grant  (A.  162) 
.nd  alongside  panch,  dance  (Br.,  ix,  398).     Slane,  drawyne 

has,  it  is  true,  no  parallel  in  the  Bruce,  but  in  the  Troy 
is  (ii,  813)  it  has  mayne,  drawyne.  Ydeas,  tears  (A.  327)  is 
y  dreadful  to  contemplate  as  a  fourteenth-century  foretaste 
eenth-century  degeneracy,  but  sone^  fyne  (A.  435)  is  probably 
some  error  of  the  press.  To  match  some  of  these  may  be 
led  Bruce  rimes:  Robert,  sperit  (v,  13)  and  ruschit,  refusit 
»).  Thus  far  the  balance  of  rectitude  in  rime  is  to  a  trifling 
against  the  Alexander  and  in  favour  of  the  Bruce, 
rdingly,  it  must  be  with  some  curiosity  that  one  watches 
nparison  when  there  are  thrown  into  it  those  gerundial 
js  which  in  1897  were  appealed  to  as  a  decisive  criterion, 
jative,  but  positive,  for  authorship.     That  an  author  does 

certain  e  rimes  employed  commonly  enough  by  others,  and 
orrect,  is  valuable  up  to  a  point,  if  it  be  absolutely  sure  he 
3t  use  them :  that  he  uses,  on  the  other  hand,  incorrect 
for  example  in  yng,  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  his 

is  obviously  a  fact  of  much  more  pregnant  note.  In  1897 
vas  no  word  of  the  Alexander:  the  proposition  had  regard 
)  the  Bruce,  the  Troy,  and  the  Legends,  and  the  point 
>hed  was  that  there  existed  such  a  peculiarity  in  Barbour's 

Legend*  are  full  of  assonances  of  the  same  sort.  Barbour  in  his  old  age 
so  careful  over  his  saints  as  he  was  earlier  over  his  kings. 
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yng  rimes  as  made  them  a  real  test.     His  rime  specialty  was  shoi 
to  be  the  liberty  he  took  of  now  and  again  riming  with  yn$  a  geru^:^ 
or  verbal  noun  properly  spelt  and  pronounced  yng.     Such  a  m£. 
rime  as  this  found  in  fourteenth-century  Scotland  might  well  fc 
reckoned  loose  to  the  point  of  eccentricity.     It  was  first  adverts 
to  by  Professor  Skeat,  who  was  struck  (Br.,  ii,  pp.  315-16)  l>^ 
his  list  of   the  examples.     ''Here  take  notice,"   he  said,  ''  oi 
a  remarkable  class  of  words  in  which  the  ending  -yn  or  -yne 
(with  silent  -$)  represents  the  modern  -ing  at  the  end  of  a  tebbax 
N0X7N    which  is  always    kept    quite    distinct    from   the   present 
participle  ending  (in  Barbour)  in  -and"      Then  follows  his  list 
of  the  examples,  included  in  that  given  below.     It  is  necessarj 
to   say  that  the  true  bearing  of  this  peculiar  class  of  rimes  is 
obscured  by  the  brevity  of  Professor   Skeat's  note.     The  Terbal 
noun  normally  in  Barbour  ends  in  yng  and  rimes  with  yng :  the 
examples  of  yng,  yne  rime  are  numerically  in  a  very  small  minority, 
and  almost  every  repeated  word  in  Professor  Skeat*s  list  is  far 
oftener  found  with  the  true  yng  rime  than  the  false  yne  one.    To 
illustrate  this  by  the  first  on  the  list,  armyng  rimes  properly  with 
letting  (iii,  614),  with  evynning  (iv,  398),  and  with  thyng  (xx,  341). 
Such  spellings  as  armyne  and  such  rimes  as  that  with  tyne  (xTii» 
263)  are  thus  quite  exceptional,  even  as  regards  the  Bruce  itself. 
They  are  exceptions,  but  there  are  fourteen  of  them. 

In  1897  the  present  writer  said: — ''In  the  earlier  poetry  of 
Scotland  this  gerundial  rime  is,  as  Professor  Skeat  said,  indeed 
remarkable.  A  faithful  search  enable8  me  to  confirm  that  opinion. 
I  can  find  no  such  usage  as  Barbour's  in  any  other  poet.  Sporadic 
examples  exist,  but  even  these  are  rare,  so  rare  that  in  over  70,000 
lines — not  by  Barbour — of  Scottish  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
verse  I  can  (leaving  out  of  account  four  proper  name  instances) 
find  only  four  cases  (Wyntoun,  viii,  5417;  Holland's  ffoiM 
52,  712;  JRattf  Coil^ear,  60).  It  is  a  usage,  therefore,  more  than 
remarkable  :  it  is  unique,  an  integral  organic  flaw  in  the  rime 
system."     {Athenaum,  27  Feb.,  1897,  p.  280.)^ 

Even  had  this  feature  a  less  outstanding  importance  than  that  of 
representing  an  exceptional  license,   taken  systematically  by  ^^ 


^  Since  these  words  were  written  I  have  seen  nothing  to  qualify  them  esce?* 
that  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown  has  referred  me  to  the  Soicdotie  of  Bahylm,  an  En^l'j'b 
poem  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  ot  the 
tifteenth  century.  Its  rimes  are  amazingly  loose,  and  comprise  very  vai^l 
assonances  and  equations  of  yng  with  ym. 
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poet  in  Scotland  save  Barbour  himself,  its  unquestionable 
tiveness  of  the  BrtAce  would  invest  the  following  table  of 
isons  with  the  utmost  critical  value. 

LUU  of  YNQ,   YNE  Rimes. 

gerundial  misrime  is,  in  a  word,  characteristic  of  all 
r's  work  —  in  all  it  is  an  exception.  It  was  the  test 
first  satisfied  me  that  the  author  of  the  Alexander  was  no 
unknown.  In  the  following  lists/  for  the  sake  of  facilitating 
ation,  the  yng  words  have  been  put  first.  Thus,  commandyne, 
nd  the  others  will  be  read  as  if  written  ^^  commandyne 
:ly  eommandyng)  rimed  erroneously  with  syne,**  Instances 
is  not  gerunds  have  been  inserted  where,  as  in  riny  and 

is  not  possible  to  dispute  that  the  yny  or  iny  termination 
ged  by  its  rime. 


mce. 

Troy  fray. 

Akxander. 

Legtnda. 

adyne. 

steldnges. 

•helpyne. 

•thrynde  (thrynge), 

(i,'  256.) 

engynes.    (617.) 

tyne.     20  (4). 

bynde.     (i,  86.) 

» 

distribuyue. 

♦armin. 

cumlyne. 

:iii,  241.) 

syne.    (922.) 

shein.     26  (28). 

syne,     (i,  649.) 

'f 

refetyne, 

•lyking, 

baptysing. 

;iv,  243.) 

syne.     (1446.) 

syne.     192  (19). 

sene.     (ill,  73.) 

*armyue. 

♦bidding. 

(It,  612.) 

fyne.     206  (16). 

done.     (▼,  373.) 

> 

lesing. 

*admonestine. 

(y,  405.) 

alphing.   208  (20) 

.  fyne.     (xvi,  633.) 

»g' 

{alphyne^ihe  correct  ourcummyne. 

(correctly 

form,  occurs,  211. 

)  wethyrwyne. 

le).  (ix,  13. 

) 

f est  nine, 

(x\-iii,  381.) 

syne.     249  (9). 

♦jaminge, 

;xu,  373.) 

chapin, 

wyne.     (xriii,  923.) 

•> 

win.     259  (28). 

*clethinge. 

(xiv,  229.) 

justyue, 

senesyne. 

8\Tie.     266  (13). 

(xviii,  991.) 

(XV,  83.) 

•carpine, 

mornyng. 

1 

thyne.     412  (1). 

fj-nd.     (xix,  266.) 

(xrii,  263. 

) 

•cummxTi, 

♦kinge. 

nie. 

syne.  '  427  (27). 

bynd.     (xix,  384.) 

;xix,  693.) 

[aniyng  (for  amang) 

,*lowynge, 

my  lie, 

ganiyn.     251  (28), 

.  fynd.     (xix,  685.) 

(xix,  793.) 

Cf.  LegeticU,  xli. 

*caip)ug, 

ne. 

327: 

p)Tie.     (xxiii,  223.) 

le. 

sohenand. 

♦blyssine. 

XX,  631.) 

y  mange.] 

fyne.     (xxyi,  379.) 

>er  names  are  purposely  omitted,  as  so  many  of  them  are  ambiguous,  for 
Dunfermlin. 
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"pereaviing, 
Khvne.  It 
•teching, 


'techiDg,  I 

discypline.  J 

'endynge,  M 

tjnde.     {uii,  8fti,^    M 

VlmwvngB,  ■ 


ourcuinjiie   (here 
part  pailinplej. 
(inii,  35.) 
thiagia, 


"dingo, 

bobjude. 

{aim,  lit] 
■l^kine, 

vir^e.     (di,  Hi-] 
•rrnge, 

tJiaruin.     (lli,  Sl>.} 
'duelling, 

iyne.     (iliii,  Itl.) 
•fljnge, 

bjaA.    flit,  IIW 


enlennetpge, 
Agrippfns.  ^.  I'h 
lowiDg, 


ledJDg,  coneeljne. 

Brechyna.  (ii,  120.)  Appolyiw 

reatyne, 

Ljue,     (ii,  682.) 


Troy  frag.,  3,000  lines 
Bruce,  13,000  liat^a 
Alexander,  14,000  lines   . 
Legends,  33,000  liuee 


Moat  noticeable  is  tlie  recurrence  of  tyne  sixteen  times,  whil^ 
armyne  also  is  common  to  the  Alexander  and  the  Bruce,  and  !)'*'• 
(A/»w,  ihine,  fyne,  wyns,  carpine,  cummynt,  and  Ij/kine,  all  do  duty 
more  than  once  in  (iillerent  lists.  Thua,  whether  negative  of 
positive  be  the  urgiiments  from  rime,  the  Alexander  emerges  f""" 
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em  all  with  triumphant  consistency  as  Barbour's,  essentially 
irmonizing  with  the  Bruce,  and  yet  again  and  again  revealing 
le  affinity  of  both  to  the  Droy  fragments  and  the  Legends. 


XIV.    The  Place  op  the  Alexander. 

Concurrent  lines  of  demonstration,  so  many  and  so  strong,  make 
irther  argument — make  even  recapitulation — superfluous.  The 
Lace  of  the  Alexander,  however,  is  hard  to  determine,  especially 
le  question  Did  it  precede  or  did  it  follow  the  Bruce  ?  Indications 
ppear  to  me  quite  distinct  that  the  carefully  rimed  Troy  fragments 
rere  written  first  of  all,  followed  by  Alexander  and  Bruce  or  Bruce 
ad  Alexander,  and  that  the  Legends  end  the  chapter.  The  influence 
i  Guido  de  Columpna  on  Barbour  has  been  most  notable.  Barbour 
ractised  and  acquired  his  trade  by  translating  Guido.  Perhaps 
o  finer  effort  did  Barbour  ever  make  than  in  his  description  of  the 
Dyage  of  Bruce  to  Eachrin,  a  description  as  surely  inspired  by 
uido^  as  the  descriptions  of  May  common  to  the  Alexander  and 
le  Bruce.  The  influence  of  the  French  Alexander  is  conspicuous 
i  the  Bruce  also,  for,  besides  the  innumerable  passages  shared  with 
le  translation,  the  Scottish  poem  mentions  the  Forray  and  extols 
le  valour  of  Gadifer  in  lines  which  embrace  a  summary  of  the 
'tion  not  found  in  the  original  French : 

For  to  reskew  all  the  fleieris 

And  for  to  stonay  the  chasseris.     (Br.,  iii,  81.) 

be  Alexander  translation  describing  Gadifer's  splendid  courage 
gainst  the  forayers  tells  also  how  he  set  himself 

For  to  defend  all  the  flearis 

And  for  to  stony  the  chaissaris.    A.,  88  (20). 

hese  words  are  not  in  the  French  (Michelant,  172),  but  are  an 
tmsion  of  the  translator's  admirably  summing  up  the  situation, 
^ntrasts  of  flearis  and  chasaris  are  common  to  both  Alexander, 
17  (30),  395  (26),  and  Bruce  (vi,  436) ;    besides,  Barbour  used 


'  Cf.   Troy  fragmetUs,  ii,  1717-1720,  with  the  expanded  narrative  in  Bnice, 
690-720,  especially  noting  that  the  Troy  line  1720  repeated  in  the  Bruce 
es  719-20  is  not  in  the  Latin. 


■I  of 


I 
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this  very  collocation  of  words  in   an    earlier  passage  than  tjjai  ! 
concernmg  Gadifer;  f 

That  be  r«ke«it  aU  tbs  llearis 

And  etyatit  ewag^t  the  ehssdaru.     [Br.,  iii,  £1.) 

A  second  direct  and  scarcely  less  explicit  reference  is  mode  to  Ilia 
French  poem  in  the  Bntce  (i,  703),  the  paaBiige  revealing  the  wme 
free  principles  of  translation  as  those  in  the  rendering  of  the  Fomy. 
(C(.  Michelant,  217-16.) 

But  indirect  references  are  yet  more  fully  charged  with  proof!  of 
how  much  the  Jiriiee  owes  to  the  romance.  The  tilling  of  the 
story  of  Bannockbiirn  has  been  shaped  by  the  romance  description 
of  the  Great  Battell  of  Etfesoun.  Biirhour's  mind  and  momorr  h»d 
been  steeped  in  the  Alexander  when  ho  wrote  the  Bract,  but  the 
puzzle  in,  in  some  cases,  to  determine  whether  Barbour  as  poet 
influenced  Barbour  as  translator,  or  tie*  verta.  In  one  iastunee 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  Alexander,  describing  the  terrible 
slaughter  made  by  Porrus,  says  : 

Of  hnndis  and  hpidia  haith  hrauiu  and  binds 

He  miiid  aae  lardoare  qnhnre  he  itude.    A.  233  (B), 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  French.'     One  rememtei* 
how  deeply  the  cruel  episode  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of  Dougiw 
Castle  was  impressed  on  the  historical  memory  : 
ThsrfuT  the  men  of  thst  cuntrs 
Fur  sic  tliingis  thiir  mellit  wem 
Callit  it  the  Douylaa  liinlpnere.     (Br.,  r,  408,) 

Accordingly  the  translator  of  the  French  poem  took  a  lurid  mI 
telling  phrase  from  a  fact  of  Scottish  history  and  thrust  it,  a  luoO 
from  the  Scots,  into  his  trunslation. 

The  place  of  the  Alrxander  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  Bruet.  As  regards  style  and  narratire,  and  eten 
to  some  extent  in  plan,  the  impress  of  the  French  romance  is  vital 
Historically,  porlinps  in  a  good  many  details,  we  shall  ha^^e 
to  reconsider  ourselves,  although  the  essential  '  sooth  fastness' 
emphatically  remains,      Whether    the    poet   made   the    translation 


"  Cf.  A.  232  (3a)-233  (8)  with  AdJ.  ie,95G,  fol.  6 
Du  poing  a  hiut  lespee  ot  fait  son  champion 
Le  otannip  teur  fait  widisr  uu  il  Tuellent  ou  a( 
Folic  retoruer  tantost  aa  mar  a  gnriioa 
£1  les  iemmoa  eactieut  a  la  moit  au  lanon. 
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first  and  then  wrote  the  Bruee  with  direct  reminiscences  of  the 

task  dogging  him  at  every  torn,  or  whether  he  used  the  technique 

of  the  Bruee  for  the  snhsequent  translation  of  a  romance  with 

▼hich  he  was  already  intimately  familiar,  is  after  all  only  secondary. 

The  broad  certainty  is  that  both  are  direct  expressions  of  a  very 

thorough  appreciation  of  the  French  romance,  applied  in  the  one 

oae  to  genuine  translation  and  in  the  other  to  the  poetic  shaping 

o!  a  noble  chapter  of  Scottish  annals,  a  new,  admirable,  and  in 

the  deepest  sense  historic  chanson  de  geste^  and  that  both  works 

ue  approximately  of  the  same  date.  Beyond  this  simple  conclusion 

a  nobler  field  invites.      New  gateways  are  opening   into   the 

lustory  of  literary  Scotland  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 

oentvy,  when  men  served  as  translators  their  apprenticeship  to 

original  song — served  it  now  as  alliterative  craftsmen,  now  with 

octosyllabic  rime,  perhaps  even  as  they  sat  side  by  side  at  the 

Bzcbequer  table  of  the  Stewart  kings — and  left  behind,  however 

dim  their  personal  memories,  a  series  of  splendid  achievements  in 

the  nascent  literature  of  the  North. 


'^  Tntti.  1899-1900.  26 


n 


IX.— THE    VERB    IN    THE    SECOND    BOOK  W 
GIPUSKOAN  BASK.    By  Edwahd  Spiscer  Dodo»j. 

tft-f  7A«irirai,  »a<nrD>Tai-  (I  Cor.  liii,  8],  mkp  lingua  eeiuibual, 

Wabned  by  Saint  Paul  that  languages  will  pass  away,  and  fiEding 
»  special  tbougb  melancholy  interest  in  such  wliich  have  ixaml 
to  bo  spoken,  even  as  Cornish  did  in  the  last  century,  the 
Philologist  onght  to  aim  at  preserving  ail  that  may  stilt  be  foimd 
out  about  any  which  arc  in  danger.  Assyrian  and  li^tnisciia  ue 
interesting  in  much  the  fuiine  way  as  a  collection  of  implements 
from  the  ago  of  stone.  Put  a  language  like  Bask  is  important  aod 
instructive  in  the  aamu  way  that  the  machinery  of  Signor  Mnrcoiii, 
and  his  imitators  and  rirula,  is.  It  is  destined  to  convey  tbe 
thoughts  of  men  who  will  live  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  hs 
some,  however  little,  hope  in  it.  The  oldest  known  book  in  aayof 
the  dialects  of  a  language  that  is  threatened  with  death,  sHth  as 
Ainu,  Fimnsh,  Manx,  Maori,  Iloumansch,  or  Wendish,  deserve? 
especial  attention.  For  such  a  work  shows  us  how  the  dialeet  wu 
written  in  the  moat  youthful  period  of  its  life  of  which  we  possess 
any  record.  It  must  he  respected  as  an  ineunabulum.  Bask,  or 
Heuthara,  is  in  a  state  of  decadence.  I  recognize  it  with  somir. 
The  Bosks,  or  Heuskara-holder*  aa  they  are  called  in  their  own 
speech,  Hemkal-danak,  arc  responsible  for  this  themselves,  u 
two  of  their  best  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Cardsbera* 
and  Larregi,  boldly  told  them.  The  clergy  are  the  chief  culprit* 
in  the  matter.  They  arc  now  Seutiara -loser t !  If  Seuiiam  be 
spoken  and  written  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  fear  it  will  be  » 
spoiled  by  a  "  corrupt  following  "  of  erdaritnu,  that  it  had  better 
not  have  lived  to  be  so  old,  and  one  might  well  chant  to  iti 
memory  the  lilting  lines  of  "  the  German  Mezzofanti,"  Dr.  0. 1-  i- 
Sauerwein,  of  the  University  of  Goettingen,  on  The  Dtali  «/ 
a  Language.^     The  dialect  of  the  Frovincia  de  Oipuskoa  has  some 
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Laim  to  be  considered  the  best,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  standard 
pecimen.  It  is  the  most  central  and  the  most  beautiful,  especially 
Ls  spoken  by  its  oldest  and  most  unlearned  owners.  It  possesses 
the  largest  number  of  printed  books.  But  one  wonders  what  the 
Ipwecani  were  about  in  "the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time" 
that  lies  behind  the  production  of  the  oldest  ^  of  them.  The  other 
dialects  can  boast  of  firstborns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  all 
were  then  already  sadly  mammocked  in  the  mouth.      The  booklet 

^  The  oldest  known  book  in  Gipuskoan  Bask  is  entitled  ''Doctrina  Christianaren 
£xplicacioa  Villa  Franca  Guipozcoaco  onetan  euscaraz  itceguitend&n  moduan  j^irt 
y^e  onen  ifutaneiaz  MctHvitu  eeban  heraren  Vicario,  eta  CapelUm  D.  JOSEPH 
OCEOA  A    AnTTTRn-     JH^KU  ^^.^    Aurmu   irn^t.eo,       DEDICATCEN 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  374,  line  16 o/if^/' Astete  iVw^^  the  Jesuit. 

„     386,    y,      4  from  bottom    .    .    after  "pl,  insert  nao=  those  who. 
„      397,    „     22 for  \7e\  read  17 4\. 


ime  Hoarte.  Bat,  being  in  Biscayan,  it  does  not  concern  the  present  eaaay. 
he  author,  N.  de  Zubia  ( =  the  bridge^  literally  two'tree,  as  bridges  in  Baskland 
ten  are),  as  Don  J.  M.  Bemaola  of  Duran^o  told  me,  **era  de  esta  yilla." 
ow  Dnnmgo  is  in  the  heart  of  Biscaya.     The  interestiiig  Biscayan  catechism 

Zubia  is  only  known  by  a  reprint  included  in  a  book  by  J.  de  Lezamis, 
nnbered  42.  b.  by  M.  Vinson,  printed  in  Mexico  in  1699,  and  dedicated  to 
le  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Santiago  de  Galicia.  With 
ference  to  this,  the  keeper  of  the  archives  of  that  church,  known  to  literature 

the  author  of  a  noTel  in  Galleeo,  A  Tecedeira  de  Bonavaly  kindly  sent  me 
le  following  note  (receiyed  12th  NoTcmber,  1900) :  *'£n  la  biblioteca  de  este 
abildo,  ni  en  la  de  este  Seminario  no  se  conserva  ning^n  ejemplar  de  la  obra 
)  Lezamis  de  que  V.  habla.  Lo  que  comunico  k  V.  autorizandole  para  que 
>  ello  haga  el  uso  que  le  parezca.  Suyo  afmo  s.s.  q.b.s.m.  Antomo  Lopez 
erreiro.'*  It  is  not  in  the  British  Museum  either.  One  finds  there,  howoTer, 
lotber  book  by  the  same  writer ;  his  Breve  relacion  de  la  vida  y  muerte  del 
enor  D.  F.  de  Aguiar  y  Seyxas^  etc. ;  Mexico,  1699.     (4986.  bbb.  8.) 

The  booklet  of  Zubia,  reproduced  from  Lezarais,  was  published  in  La  Revtte 
9  Ltnguutiquc  in  1888  (not  *87  as  M.  Vinson  says),  with  too  many  misprints. 
Tie  British  Museum  possenses  the  Doctrina  of  Astete  printed  at  Burgos  in  1766  ; 
nd  the  translation  of  it  by  Irazuzta  published  at  Tolosa  in  1826.  As  this 
ooklet  has  the  same  number  of  pages  as  the  editions  of  the  cighteonth  century, 
lie  following  index  serves  in  some  measure  for  it  also,  thougli  it  likewise  is 
npaginated. 
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of  Don  Juaa  de  Inizuzta,  though  in  duto  only  the  second  knoini, 
is  yet  a  noteworthy  landmark  or  monument.  For  it  introdaccB  the 
gold£'n  age  of  Qipuskonn,  which  may  be  ooDsidered  closed  with  tlie 
death  of  i.  I.  de  Iztu*?ta  in  the  year  1845.  It  is  we^htf  u 
Iwloogiog  to  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  publication  hj 
the  groat  Dou  Manuol  dc  Larramendi  of  his  £1  ImpottibU  fentUt 
in  1729  and  that  oE  his  Dicci'onan'o  Trilingue  in  1745.  Its  title  'n: 
"DocTEiSA  CuKisTiAKi  Eoui.vzDASA  EROiK.u.  Atta  Gatpar  AtUd 
Jemitat.  IPINIDD  EUSQUER.iZ.  D.  Juan  de  IrazwU, 
EtTotore  Hernialdccoac,  ccfm  ilun  Proviutcia  Q-nipnacoaciwit 
beir  Feligreaiaco  aurrari  Doctrina  eraoustecu,  eta  aiiaditcen  to 
Bncftmacioco,  eta  Eucaristiaco  myaterioen  csplicacioa,  baiti  e» 
confesio  on  bat^n  condicioac,  eta  Acto  Fodeco,  Espcrantzaco,  etl 
Candodccoac.  Imprimitudu  Iraiieco  Ciudadcan.  Urte  1741, 
laeeneia  necuanoquin."  That  is  to  say,  "The  Christian  Doctrine 
which  Father  Gaspar  Asteto  madu  in  Erditva  (i.e.  RomaiKi  at 
Cftstilian).  Don  Juan  de  Irazuzta,'  Rector  of  Hcmialde,  wbidi 
ia  in  the  Pi-ovinec  of  Uipuakoa,  has  put  it  into  Eiutfra  (i.e.  But) 
to  teaoh  the  Catechism  to  the  child  {tic)  of  hts  parish,  and  add) 
thereto  the  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  vA 
*!  the  Eucharist,  yea,  and  also  the  conditions  of  a  good  eonfesaioBi 
ftnd  the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  He  has  printed  it  in 
the  city  of  Piimplona,  yo.ir  1742,  with  neee:*sHry  Hcnnce."  Thu 
book  was  doubtless  often  reprinted  during  the  next  fifty-five  yean. 
The  only  known  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Pabhc 
Library  in  Berlin,  within  a  stones  throw  of  the  statue  of  "WiHielffl 
Ton  Humboldt.  Its  press-mark  is  H  8764.  An  edition,  irhich 
we  must  count  as  the  second,  appeared  with  altered  title  in  179T 
at  Tolosa,  tlio  capital,  till  1866,  of  Gipuskoa.  Of  this,  tlie  only 
known  copy  is  to  bo  found  in  the  same  collection.  It  bears  the 
press-mark  H  8762,  and  a  printed  note  to  say  that  it  is  ".& 
libris  a  GuiUliiio  L.  B.  de  Humboldt^  hgatu."  The  books  are 
numbered  62.  a.  and  62.  b.  respectively  in  the  'Pibliographie'  of 
Mr.  J.  Vinson;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  titles  are  not 
rightly  copied.      The  original  books  contain  72  pages  each,  but 

'  Don  Lucati  Alvarc)'.,  tlic  present  Rector  of  Hcniialde  \_-^  niik  (of  Mount) 
IlemioJ  told  me  thnt  D.  Juun  Franciscu  dc  IrazuztA  tn  UrkUo,  bom  M 
Ueinialde  on  the  6th  oi  May.  1S87,  wm  Rector  fame  from  1718  till  1753,  Thai 
he  was  promoUd  to  the  adpiniDg  living  of  Alkisa. 

<  For  BOmc  account  iii  the  Tieit  paid  to  BnEiklaad  by  this  learoed  speech- 
e\i)lorer,  see  "Gniltaume  de  Humboldt  et  L'Ei'pagne,''  by  PcofaniT  Aituro 
Fannelli,  of  Inosbruck.     (ruvia,  189S.) 
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kaie  are  not  numbered.^  Conaidermg  the  enormous  inflaenca 
rhich  con^nal  reprints  of  this  work  have  had  upon  the  Oipuskoan 
ngoage,  I  now  step  on  to  what  I  feel  sure  that  the  patient 
lembers  of  the  Philological  Society  will  appreciate  and  overtttsnd, 
1 1  may  coin  the  verb ;  and  I  ask  them  to  imbook  it  in  their 
'nsBOtttions;  namely, 

JT  Dn)EX  TO  THE  207  FORMS  OF  THE  VERB  USED  IN 
THE  CATECHISM  OF  IRAZUZTA  IN  1742, 

bowing  the  Alterations  observed  in  the  Edition  of  1797,  the 
Mng  and  Translation  of  each  Form,  and  the  Number  of  Times, 
id  the  Pages  on  which,  it  occurs. 

BARVM    MODVM    FORMAMOVE    DEMONSTRAT. 
(C.  Julius  Caesar,  De  Bello  OaHieOj  Y,  Cap.  1.) 

BETOR.  (Twice)  4,  23.  Let  it  come.  Imperative  sing.  3rd 
rson.  From  the  irregular  intransitive  verb  etor  or  etorri.  {^El 
rU  del  Boicuenze  in  El  Impossible  Vencido,  p.  168.) 
BIDI.  (4  times)  4,  23,  24  {hedi  in  the  second  edition).  Let  it 
Imp.  sing.  3  pers.  intrans.  auxiliary.  (El  Arte  del  B.,  p.  159.) 
DA.  (117  t.)  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22, 
;,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 
I,  51,  53,  54,  56,  58,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  68.  It  is. 
die.  pres.  sing.  3.  Verb  substantive  and  auxiliary  intransitive. 
le  root  of  all  forms  attributed  to  the  verb  subs,  and  aux. 
trans,  is  i%an  =  been.     See  the  note  on  du. 

^DADXJCA.     63.   Se  holds  it.    Indie,  pres.  sing.  3,  with  accu- 
tive  sing.    Verb  possessive  irregular  eduki  or  iduki. 
'DADUCAN.     26.  {That)  he  holds  it.    I.q.  daduea  with  the 
njunctive   termination    n    superfluously  added,   introduced   by 
nae. 

*  DADIICAT.  (4  t.)  52,  66,  68.  I  hold  it.  Indie,  pres.  sing, 
pers.  with  ace.  sing.     Verb  poss.  irreg.  eduki, 

^  For  this  reason  the  making  of  this  finding-list  has  heen  no  easy  task ;  and 
ihe  bore  of  the  matter'*  is  that  it  will  not  be  fully  useful  till  a  paginated 
print  of  the  catechism  come  out.  Some  of  the  forms  in  this  list  nave  the 
*efix  ba  glued  on  to  them  in  the  original.  It  appears  here  only  with  the  forms 
iginDmg  in  I,  where  it  means  if.  Cy  and  C  before  e  and  i,  and  TZ,  are  classed 
ith  Z,  as  they  would  now  be  written.  Y  is  put  with  I.  O  a  always  hard. 
"  bkouef  ffui,  que,  qui  is  silent,  and  now  left  out,  q  becoming  k. 

*  In  some  dialects  the  third  letter  in  these  three  words  is  deducted. 
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DAGO.  (16  t.)  6.  23,  27,  56.  57,  58.  He  itayt,  or  ii.  Ina. 
preB.  sing.  3.     Verb  irrcg.  intrana.  egon. 

DAGOAXA.  65.  Staying;  toHili  he  ilai/a.  I.q.  dago  witli 
a  euphonic  boforo  la  bb  participial  ending. 

DAGOAN.  (7  t.)  21,  40,  49,  57,  68.  {That)  it  »Uf>.  Iq. 
Aigo  witli  a  euph.  before  n  conjunetive  governed  by  btetla  or  vein, 
or  introduceil  by  cergatic  or  cent.  After  these  last  two  words  it 
least  this  h  is  superfluous,  imd  would  not,  I  think,  be  used  b; 
modem  writers. 

DAQOANA.  (9  t.)  9,  10,  27,  33.  34,  63,  68.  {Thtfaci)  iki 
ki  »tayt;  that  man  (or  Kotmn)  who  stat/i.  I.q.  dago  with  a  euph. 
before  n  conj.  or  relative,  deolinod  with  a  —  the.  On  pp.  9  sni 
68  the  terminatioii  mo,  meaning  tha  /(Ki  thai,  in  wbicli  the  n  is  tie 
conjunction  that  and  tlie  a  tho  definite  article  tht  as  bcc.  sing,  bm 
been  altered  in  the  second  edition  into  the  simple  conjuactian 
ia  =  that,  without  ebunging  the  sense.  Such  a  use  of  na  is  not 
uneommon  in  Spanish  Bask.  Mee  below  dana,  %ana,  ei'fMM, 
%UaiM.  In  the  other  places  the  na  is  made  of  n  the  relntirB 
pronoun  ^^  who  in  the  nominative,  declined  with  tho  definite  article 
or  demonstrative  pronoun  a  ^  thai,  the,  in  tho  accusative  or  noni- 
intrans.  ging.  This  second  na  =  that  which,  him  or  ht  who.  On 
p.  21  the  original  has  dagoatuie,  rectified  in  1797. 

DAGOASAREN.  27.  Of  the  or  thai  {woman)  who  itayt.  I.q. 
dago  with  n  euph.  k.  rel.  =  who  and  aren  tho  poss.  case  sing,  nt  i 
the  dof.  art.  or  demon.strativi-.  This  mrm  means  o/  her  kAo, 
for  area  as  an  independent  demonstrative  see  p.  30,  Are» 
miniitroae  =  Hit  minitttri,  p.  31,  Aren  mandamentuae  =  Hit  em- 
mandmenli.     Aren  like  illitti  is  genderless. 

DAGOAK.IRI.  (2  t.)  34.  To  hint  or  her  who  Hayt.  I.q.  iajo 
with  a  euph.  n  rel.  =  who  and  ari  the  dative  case  sing,  of  a  de!. 
art.  or  dem.     Thus  nari  =  to  him  or  her  who. 

DAGOANAZ.  27.  0/  or  about  her  who  days.  I.q.  d^go  with 
a  euph.  n  rel.  ==  who  and  az  the  mediative  or  instrumental  case  of 
a  def.  art.  or  dem.  naz  =  about  her  who. 

DAQUIZUN.  (5  t.)  22,  26,  35.  That  thou  (=  you)  knowoH  it. 
Ind.  pres.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense),'  with  ace.  sing.  Terh  irreg.  trans. 
iaiin.     The  final  n  is  the  conj.  that  introduced  by  nolo  =  how  that. 


■  The  2iid  ^rson  of  respect  is  plural  in  fonn,  but  used  lilce  Bngliih  you  ia 
■ddreBsing  an  uidividuBl  lees  funiliarl}'  than  with  the  thou-and-thee-ing;  forau. 
The  real  '2nd  person  ptunil  =  yc  differs  bv  its  ending. 
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^ALA.  (5  t.)  9,  11,  62,  67,  69.  He  being;  while  V  w;  that 
(tW«)  is,  I.q.  da,  verb  subst.  followed,  p.  67,  by  the  conj.  la  « 
^^;.and  in  the  other  places  by  the  participial  terminatioii  la 
^^Uning  ii  into  being  or  while  .  .  .  ii. 

DAN.     (50  t.)  1,  8,  10,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  27,  28,  35,  87,  38, 
39,  51,  53,  64,  55,  56,  61,  62,  69.    Who  or  which  is  ;  {that)  .  . .  w. 
I.q.  da  with  (a),  p.  62,  n  conjunctive  ruled  by  becin ;    {b)  n  con- 
junctive  introduced  by  cma,    eer,    eenean,   cergatie,   and    really 
superfluous,  pp.  1,  8,  27,  28,  35,  39,  53,  55,  56,  69 ;   (c)  n  rel. 
nominative,  pp.  8,  17,.  18,  20,  37,  38,  51,  54,  55,  56,  61. 

DANA.  (13  t.)  2,  8,  9,  22,  50,  65,  68,  69.  That  which  is;  the 
(^faet)  that  he  ie.  I.q.  da  with  (a)  n  rel.  nom.  decl.  nom.  intrans.  or 
aoc.,  pp.  2,  50,  65,  69,  i.e.  na  =  that  which;  {b)  na  the  conj.  n  and 
the  def.  art.  a  such  as  we  have  seen  in  dagoana  =  the  {fact)  that, 
pp.  8,  9,  22,  68.  This  na  has  been  changed  into  la  =  that  in  the 
aeoond  edition  except  in  three  places  on  p.  8.  The  logical  effect 
of  the  change  is  nil. 

DANAGAN.  37.  In  the  {person)  who  is,  I.q.  da  aux.  with  n 
lel.  nom.  ded.  locative,  that  is  followed  by  agan,  the  old  locative 
case  of  the  def.  art.  or  dem.  a.  nagan  =  in  him,  or  her  ,•  .  who. 
See  danean. 

DANAREQTJIN.  60.  With  that  in  which  he  is.  I.q.  da  with 
fi  rel.  in  the  temporal  case  or  locative  of  time,^  followed  by  or 
declined  with  arekin,  the  unitive  or  copulative  case  of  a  s  the, 
thai.  Thus  arekin  =  with  that  {time),  n  s  during  which,  da  = 
he  is. 

DANEAN.  (3  t.)  13,  42,  50.  When  he  is.  I.q.  da  with  n  rel. 
in  time  -  case  ^  and  e  euph.  decl.  with  an  the  locative  of  the  def. 
art.  or  dem.  a.  nean  =  at  the  {time)  in  which,  i.e.  when.  Gf.  danagan, 
the  proper  locative. 

DAXJDE.  3.  Theg  stag,  or  are.  (A  contraction  of  dagode.) 
Ind.  pres.  pi.  3.  Verb  irreg.  intrans.  egon,  often  synonymous  with 
iausn, 

DATJDEN.  (Twice)  15,  22.  {That)  they  stand.  I.q.  daude 
with  n  the  conjunction  ruled  by  becela,  postpositively. 

DAUDENAC.  (Twice)  27,  48.  Those  who  stand.  I.q.  daude 
with  n  rel.  nom.  pi.  declined  with  ac,  the  nom.  pi.  intrans.  of  the 
article  a.    nac  =>  those  who. 

1  This  case  is,  of  coarse,  peculiar  to  the  declined  verb,  and  illustrates  one  of 
the  most  convenient  functions  of  the  wonderful  link-letter  n.  See  dezuneati, 
djfoanean,  diradenean,  duanean,  geradenean,  naizanean,  zanean. 
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BAUZCA.  55.  JI«  Mlda  thtm.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace.  pi 
Verb  irreg.  trana.  iduh. 

DEBAN.  10.  Who  hat  it.  Ind.  prcs.  aing.  3,  ace.  dng.  with 
n  rel.  nom.,  a3^onym  of  duan. 

DEBELA.  21.  Thai  tkti/  hav*  it.  lad,  pres.  pi.  3,  ace.  Aug. 
Verb  pos8.  with  the  conjunction  h  =  that.  Synonym  of  dtula  = 
liuttla. 

DEDAN.     (Twice)  1 2,  49.     l%it  I  have  it,  whm  I  have  it.     I.q. 
d»f  with  the  euphonic  change  of  t  into  da  before  (a),  p.  12,  n,  tiie 
relative  in  the  time -locative,  followed  by  gutiian  =  tvery  ((i'im);     j 
{b")  p.  49,  »  the  coojuDctioQ  =  thai,  ruled  hyeeren  =  that  or  itatm.     1 
In  the  second  edition  dtdan,  p.  12,  was  rightly  turned  into  im,     J 
making  the  oonstroction  passive  and  jmpersoaat.  I 

DEDANA.    68.     Thai  which  I  haee.     I.q.  dtdoH -mtiin  leL  au.    I 
dccl.  ace.     Ha  =  Ihat  which.  I 

DEGDIGITLA.  25.  That  ha  mayhate  (or  do)  it  to  ut.  Sub- 
junctive prcB.  Bing.  3,  ace.  sing,  with  the  dative  plural  of  the  1st 
person,  to  tu.     Verb  irrcg.  trans,  aux.  fi/in  used  for  ulan. 

DEGUIOZULA,  49.  That  thou  (=  you)  mayatC  do,  or  han.  it  to 
him.  Subj.  pres.  pi.  2  (aing.  sense),  ace.  sing,  with  iadirect  object 
in  the  dative  sing.  Verb  irreg.  trans,  anx.  egin  for  ukan.  This 
word  was  changed  ioto  gvioiu  in  1797,  i.e.  imp.  instead  of  sobj., 
oraiio  recta  instead  of  obUqna. 

DEOn.  44.  We  haM  it.  Ind.  pres.  pi.  1  ace.  sing.  anx.  ut 
This  form  is  introduced  by  cergatie.  Yet  the  author  departs  6ob 
his  usual  custom  and  does  not  put  it  into  the  conjunctive  torn 
dtgun  like  dan,  dayoan,  dadncan. 

This  shows  that  the  conj.  n  ruled  by  eeryatie  is  superflnoiu.  It 
is  like  the  that  after  hy  eanie  in  Old  English. 

DEGULA.    40.    While  we  have  it.    I.q.  deyu  with  ^i  participil. 

DEGUX.  (3  t.)  14,  37,  43.  Which  (it)  we  have,  (hatmh»Mit. 
I.q.  deyu  poas.  and  aux.  with  (a)  p.  14,  n  rel.  ace.  sing. ;  {i)  p.  37, 
»  conj.  ruled  by  hecela;  (0)  n  conj.  superfluous,  introduced  by 
e^etatit. 

DEGUNA.  14.  That  which  we  have.  I.q.  deyu,  poss.  with 
n  rel.  deol.  with  the  article  a  in  the  accusative,     im  =  thai  wAmA. 

DEITZA  &  DERITZA.  (4  t.)  18,  38,  39,  61.  /(  it  ceiled  fc 
hint  (i.e.  hie  name  ie).  Leritta  occurs  on  pp.  18  and  61 ;  and  deitm 
on  pp.  38  and  39  became  deritza  in  1797.  The  same  uncertain^ 
in  pronouncing  this  verb  still  exists  in  Gipuekoa.  Ind.  pres. 
sing.  3,  with  ind.  obj.  dat,  sing,  for  the  thing  named,  the  mt^eet 
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^^iiig  the  name ;  thus,  p.  61,  hatart  '=^  to  the  one,  deriUa  «  the  tunne 
^9  ContHoioa »  eontrition  {the).  From  the  irreg.  intrans.  verb 
^^^^^  eritu,  a  root  prodacing  various  shoots. 

DET.  (29  t.)  5,  9,  13,  16,  20,  22,  28,  36,  62,  69,  66,  67, 
^9  69.  I  have  it,  Ind.  pres.  sing.  1,  ace.  sing.  Verb  possessive 
Old  anx.  act. 

DEZADAN.  35.  Let  me  have  it.  Conjunctive,  as  OptattvOi 
ix^ea.  sing.  1,  ace.  sing.  anx.  act. 

D£Z AGUUL  24.  That  we  may  have  it,  Conj.  i.q.  detagun 
irith  eclipse  of  n  before  la  «  that^  or  the  use  of  la  rather  than  n. 

DEZAGXTN.  (4  t.)  6,  27,  28,  45.  That  we  may  have  it,  let  us 
Acw  iL  Conj.  in  imp.  (p.  27)  and  final  sense,  pres.  pi.  1,  ace.  sing, 
aox.  act.  On  pp.  6,  28,  45,  the  termination  tzat  =  in  order  that  is 
understood  with  it. 

DEZAQUE.  (Twice)  65.  Coud  he?  Potential  pres.  sing.  3, 
see.  sing.  anx.  act. 

DBZAQITEDANA.  69.  That  which  I  can.  (accus.)  Pot.  fiit. 
mg.  1,  ace.  sing.  anx.  act.  formed  from  dezaquet  by  changing  / 
into  euphonic  da  before  the  rel.  n  ace.  decl.  ace.  na^that  which. 

BEZALA.  24.  That  he  may  have  it.  Conj.  pres.  sing.  3,  rel. 
nng.  aux.  act.  formed  from  de%an  (or  deza)  by  the  suffixing  of  the 
eonj.  particle  la  »  that. 

DEZAZUN.  2.  That  thou  {=you)  mayeet  have  it.  Conj.  final 
[ffes.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  sing,  with  tzat  understood  after  it; 
aox.  act.     In  1797  it  rightly  became  dezagun. 

DECEEN.  (Twice)  28.  That  they  may  have  it.  Conj.  final 
(as  if  followed  by  tzat)  pi.  3,  ace.  sing.  aux.  act.  In  1797  it 
became,  1.  6,  de%aen=dezaten  and,  1.  9,  decen. 

DEZU.  (24  t.)  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  27, 
2S,  40,  47,  63.  Thou  (respectfully  =  you  of  un-Quakerly  English) 
hoMi  it.  Ind.  pres.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  sing.  Verb  poss.  and 
aux.  act. 

DEZIJENA.  (Twice)  15.  That  which  you  have.  Ind.  pres. 
pL  2  (the  real  plural),  ace.  sing.  Verb  poss.  and  aux.  act.,  with 
n  lel.  ace.  sing.  decl.  ace.  sing,  from  dezue  and  na  » that  which. 
The  nom.  of  dezu  is  %uc,  but  that  of  dezuena  is  zuc,  eta  Erromaeo 
JSSmae,  i.e.  thou  (  =  you),  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

DEZTJLA.  3.  While  thou  {=»you)  hast  it.  I.q.  dezu,  aux.  act. 
with  la  participial. 

DEZTJN.  (7  t.)  22,  26,  28,  35.  WTiich  thou  {^you)  hast; 
Ikmi  thou  {^yau)  hast  it.    I.q.  dezu^  aux.  act.  with  (a),  p.  26, 
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n  rel.  ace.  »  which;   (b)  n  conj.  introduced  by  eer.    This  second  t 
is  a  thai  which  would  be  superfluous  in  English,  but  not  in  Bask. 

DEZUNEAN.  (4  t.)  12,  20,  22,  26.  JFhen  thou  (=yw 
host  it.  I.q.  dezu  aux.  act.  with  n  rel.  =  in  which,  e  euph.  andtf 
the  locative  of  time  fix)m  a  =  the.    nean  =  at  the  time  in  which, 

ezDIATORDE.  41.  It  cornea  not  to  them.  Wrongly  altered  iai 
dator  in  1797.  It  is  to  be  noted  as  not  being  eztiatorde.  Ind.pie 
sing.  3,  indirect  object  dat.  pi.  Verb  irreg.  intrans.  etor  or  itm 
1766;  **y  llamarse  mortales,  no  les  quadra  tan  bien";  "ei 
mortalac  deitzea  ez  dator  aiii  ongui,"  1826.    Dator  is  not  datiTaL 

DIAZ  AD  ALA.  21.  Became  dizadala  in  1797  and  1826.  B 
thou  (=  you)  it  to  me  I  Imp.  sing.  2,  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  da 
siDg.  1,  aux.  act.  La  conj.  =  that  is  not  translated  when  ending  tl 
imperative.     The  Castilian  is  "  Esse  no  me  lo  pregunteis  k  mi." 

DIAZAGULA.     (Twice)  24.      That  he  may  have  it  to  w. 
became  dizagula  in  1797  and  1826.     Subj.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace.  sio 
ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  la  =  that.    (Sec  the  two  next  fonru 

DIAZAGUN.  40.  Became  dizagun  in  1797.  (/»  ord«r)  A 
it  may  have  it  to  us.  Conj.  final,  as  if  ending  in  tzat,  pres.  sin 
ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.     (See  diazagu-la.) 

DIATZAYZULA.  25.  That  he  may  have  them  to  w.  i 
evident  misprint,  altered  into  dizagula  in  1797  and  1826;  but 
should  be  dizkitzagula  or  dizazkigula^  as  the  accusative  peetA^ 
is  plural.  Subj.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  1,  au 
act.  with  la  =  that. 

DIDALA.  68.  Eecamo  dirala  in  1797  (cf.  diuztazula).  Tl 
he  will  have  it  to  me.  Subj.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  d 
sing.  1,  aux.  act.  la  conj.  =  that.  The  accusative  **bcre  gracia 
gloria  "  =  his  grace  and  glory,  has  the  appearance  of  being  plur 
but,  as  is  common  in  Bask,  the  eta  here  is  disjunctive.  That  i 
accusative  is  ruled  here  distributively  is  made  clear  in  the  sec< 
edition,  where  a  comma  follows  gracia.  The  same  idiom  is  foi 
in  Old  English,  which  psychologically  much  resembles  Bask. 

DIDAN.     67.     A  misprint,  rightly  replaced  by  diraden  in  17 

DID^VXA.  66.  That  which  he  has  to  me.  Subj.  pr.  sing, 
ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  1.  The  n  final  is  used  as  n  the  ] 
pron.  ace.  sing,  (the  two  ens  being,  so  to  speak,  melted  togethi 
decl.  ace.  sing.  aux.  act.  na  =  the  or  that  which. 

DIDAZULA.  52.  That  thou  ( =  you)  hast  it  to  me.  It  beca 
dirazula  in  1797,  as  did  diuztatzula  and  diuztazula.  Subj.  pres. 
(sing,  sense)  2,  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  1,  aux.  act.  la  conj.  tl 
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BDILLA.  (Twice)  23,  59.  May  it  he.  It  became  dediUa  in 
1797  and  1826.  Imp.  sing.  3,  auz.  intrans.  hidi  and  hsdi  are 
Bmpler  synonyms  of  this  word. 

DDIN.  40.  {In  order)  that  it  may  he.  Conj.  final,  as  if 
aiding  in  tiat,  sing.  3,  aux.  intr.     Compare  didi-lla, 

DIE6XJ.  27.  We  have  it  to  them,  Ind.  pres.  pi.  1,  ace.  sing, 
ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  auz.  act. 

BIENAC.  31.  He  who  has  it  to  them,  Ind.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace. 
nig.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  with  n,  rel.  nom.  decl.  with  ac  the  nom. 
ici  of  0  =  the,  that.     aux.  act.  nac  a  he  who. 

DIET.  41.  I  have  it  to  them.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  1,  ace.  sing.  ind. 
olfj.  dat.  pi.  aux.  act.  In  the  original  phrase  Deitu  diet  Capitalac 
it  may  seem  singular  that  the  accusative  is  expressed  in  the  plural, 
ie.  eapitalae  =  the  capital  {eins).  But  as  the  sense  is  ''I  have 
nlled  {deitu)  it  to  them  capital  (the  capitals)"  the  implied 
tccQsatiTe  is  the  name,  or  word,  capitalac.  The  same  remark 
spplies  to  Cergatic  deitu  dieau  peeatu  Capitalac  .  .  .  zatenay. 
Tliii  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  verb  when  used  with  deitu  -  called 
^  a  name.     (See  deitza.) 

DIEZTJ.  41.  Thou  {^  you)  hast  it  to  them.  Ind.  pres.  pi. 
(ling,  sense)  2,  ace.  sing,  (only  plural  in  form)  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi. 
VIZ.  act.     See  the  notes  on  zatenay  and  diet. 

BIEZTJLA.  66.  That  thou  (=  you)  hast  it  to  them.  I.q.  diezu 
^iih  la  =s  that  and  a  really  singular  accusative.  Its  dative  is  onay 
'^  to  the  good ;  its  accusative  or  direct  object  premioa  =  the  reward. 

BIGUEN.  12.  (That)  they  have  it  to  us.  It  became  gaituen  in 
^^97,  from  which  gaituenay  lower  down  comes.  Ind.  pres.  pi.  3, 
•<H5.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  I,  with  n  conj.  superfluous,  introduced 
V  eergatie  =  hy  cause  that,  literally /or  what. 

DiGTJENAY.  25.  To  those  who  have  it  to  us.  It  became 
^^Uenai  in  1797.  I.q.  diguen,  but  with  n  rel.  decl.  with  ay  the 
"*t^  pi.  of  a  =  the,  that,    nay  =  to  those  who. 

I>IGUN.     (Twice)   17,  30.     That  he  has  it  to  us.     Ind.  pres. 
*^*^.   3,   ace.   sing.   ind.   obj.   dat.   pi.    1,  with  n  conj.  superfl. 

*  t^t^  p.  17,  introduced  by  cergatic  =  hecause;  p.  30,  followed  by 
^^^9ia  s  as,  in  the  same  way  that. 

I^IJOANA.     (Twice)  63.    JSe  who  goes.     Ind.  pres.  sing.  3, 

*  1^1.  nom.  decl.  nom.  sing.  int.  verb  irreg.  int.  Joan,  Juan,  na^ 
^  toho.  We  have  Larramendis  authority,  and  that  of  Aiiibarro, 
Partly  his  contemporary,  for  pronouncing  the  J  like  y,  as  in  modem 
French  Bask.  The  modem  Gipuskoans  sound  it  like  Castilian 
'<><a  =  AAoto,  which  is  ugly. 
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DIJOANEAN.  (Twici!)  59,  66.  When  one,  or  he  g<m.  I.q_ 
dijoana  dec],  temporal  caso  or  time- locative,   neon  »  in  the  time  vim  . 

DIO.  (5  t.)  1,  50,  51,  65.  He  has  it  to  Aim.  Ind.  pre«- 
^ng.  3,  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  aux.  act.  This  form  is «1h> 
used,  but  not  in  thia  book,  to  meaa  /le  »ay»  it, 

DION.  (3  t.)  17,  21,  51.  Thai  he  ha»  it  to  Mm;  iehieh  (it)hi 
hot  to  him.  I.q.  dio  with  (a)  n  conj.  superfluous  intiodaoed  by 
ctrgidie  and  cenaegalir; ;  {h)  n  rel.  pron.  ace.  sing. 

DIOT.  49.  /  have  it  to  him  or  her.  I.q.  dio,  but  with  the  1  p. 
as  subject.     It  also  means  I  >ay  it,  but  not  here. 

DIRADE.  (66  t.)  6,  7,  8.  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  21,  23,  27,  31,  SI, 
33,  34,  35,36,38,39,40,41,  42,  43,44,45,  46,  47,48,55,59,6*. 
They  are.  led.  pres.  pi.  3.  Verb  subst.  and  aus.  iatrans.  On  p.  7, 
line  22,  and  p.  38,  line  16,  it  took  the  shorter  furm  dira  in  17S7, 

DIRADELA.  43.  What  they  are;  (key  beit^.  I.q.  Jmtli 
uux.  intrans.  with  la  participial.     Really  the  same  as  diradeiumi, 

DIRADEN.  (9  t.  Munting  didan)  14,  17,  34.  35,  40,  41,  50, 
67.  Which  are:  that  they  are.  I.q.  dirade  with  (a)  n  reL  nom. 
pi.  ;   (i)  n  conj.  auperfl.  introd.  by  eeliae,  eenean,  cergatie,  and  noij. 

DIBADENAC.  (Thrice)  35,  48.  Those  ichieh  are.  I.q.  diTiit 
with  n  TC-1.  nom.  pi.  dool.  nom.  pi.  intrans.  nac  -  ihote  who,  or  whiA. 

DIRADENEAN.  42.  Whm  they  are.  I.q.  diraden,  »  rL 
dpfJ.  locatjvf  of  time,     nean  =  when,  quo  tempore,  alore  gae. 

DIRADENEN.  41.  O/thote  lehieh  are.  Misprinted  Urtimii 
1797  and  1826.  I.q.i^traif«n  with  n  rel.nom.pl. decl.  with  the  genitin 
or  possessive  plural  of  the  definite  article  a.     nen  =  of  those  leht. 

DITEQUE.  (5  t.)  2,  35,  64.  Se  might  be.  Pot.  Int.  dng.  3. 
Verb  inibst.  and  aux.  intrans. 

DITEQTJEALA.  63.  When  he  might  be;  he  being  able  to  he. 
I.q.  diteke  with  a  euph.  and  la  participial. 

DITEQUEAN.  16.  Which  might  be.  I.q.  dilfke  with  a  enph. 
before  n  rel.  nom. 

DITECEN.  41.  {In  order)  that  they  may  he.  Conj.  final  (m 
if  ending  in  tzat)  pros.  pi.  3.     Verb  subst.  and  anz.  intraits. 

DITU.  {13  t.)  13,  21,  30,  35,  38,  50,  51,  54,  55,  61.  S»  im 
them.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace.  pi.  aux.  act.  and  verb  poiaeflaTe. 
From  this,  with  a  euph.  and  la  conj.  <^  that,  comes  the  next  form. 

DITTIALA.  51.  That  he  ha*  t/iem.  I.q.  ditu  aax.  act  with 
la  =  that.  The  second  edition  replaced  it  by  dituen,  altering  the 
eonstmction  much  for  the  better.  In  the  first,  fulta  eguin  dittuU 
aberiguateen  duaiwta  is  clumsy,  if  not  quite  ungnunmaticaL    Id 
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^  ieotnd  it  ninB  effutn  diiuen  falta  guztiena.   In  this  case,  however, 

^ihii  is  a  misprint  for  dituan  with  n  rel.  ace.  pi.     It  would  be 

'tiKwt  in  the  Labomdin  dialect.  But  in  Gipuskoan  its  place 
WVMild  be  between  ditue  and  dituerMc ;  and  that  is  impossible  here 
ioeattee  its  subject  is  in  the  singular.     See  the  note  on  duanetM. 

DITUAN.  23.  {That)  it  has  thm.  I.q.  ditu  verb  poss.  with 
•  tuph.  and  n  conj.  superfl.  introduced  by  eergatic. 

DITUANAC  (7  t.)  16,  29,  31,  51,  60.  Tho99  which  he  or  she 
hu;  he  who  has  them.  I.q.  dituan,  but  with  {a)  n  rel.  ace.  pi.  decl. 
^15,  nom.  pi.  pp.  51  and  60,  ace.  pi. ;  {li)  n  rel.  nom.  sing.  pp.  29 
and  31  y  nom.  sing.  act.  pp.  31  and  29,  it  is  the  subject  of  ditu  and 
im  ieq>ectiyel7;  pp.  60  and  51,  it  is  the  object  of  ecartea  and  ditu 
lespectiTely ;  p.  15,  it  is  the  subject  of  dirade,  nae  =  pp.  29  and 
31y  he  who  (active);  p.  15,  those  which,  nominative  passive;  pp.  51 
ttid  60,  those  which^  accusative. 

DITUAKACGATIC.  50.  Far  those  which  he  has.  I.q.  dituan, 
SOX.  act.  with  n  rel.  ace.  decl.  accusative  of  respect  plural,  naegatic 
nkeeais/orf  or  on  account  of,  those  which, 

DITUANENA.  61.  That  of  those  which  he  has.  I.q.  dituan, 
nz.  act.  with  n  rel.  aoc.  decl.  possessive  pi.  of  the  demonstrative^ 
and  that  itself  declined  with  the  accus.  sing,  demonst.  nena  =  that 
ef  ikooo  which.  This  reading  was  rightly  abandoned  in  1797,  as 
it  18  not  grammatical  in  its  context.  It  was  replaced  by  dituanenaz 
qoBUfying  peeatu,  i.e.  about  those  {sins)  which  he  has  {done). 

BITUE.  36.  Theg  have  them.  Ind.  pros.  pi.  3,  ace.  pi.  aux.  act. 
The  accusative  is  singular  in  form,  Cer  virtute,  literally  what  virtue ; 
but  treated  as  a  noun  of  multitude  what  =  virtues.  In  this  respect 
the  interrogative  imitates  the  numerals.  It  is  a  synonym  of  dituste. 
See  £1  Impossible  Veneido,  p.  87. 

BITUENAC.  48.  Hose  who  have  them.  I.q.  ditue  with  n  rel. 
mom.  pi.  decL  nom.  pi.  intrans.  nae  =  those  who.  It  is  a  synonym  of 
iOmUnak. 

DITUT.    69.    I  have  them.    Ind.  pres.  sing.  1,  ace.  pi.  aux.  act. 

DITTJZUNAC.  (Twice)  15.  Those  which  you  have.  Ind.  pres. 
pL  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  pi.  n  rel.  ace.  pi.  decl.  nom.  pi.  intrans. 
Teib  poss.  and  aux.  act.  nae  =  those  which. 

DITZAEN.  28.  {In  order)  that  they  may  have  them.  Conj. 
ftnal  (as  if  ending  in  t%at),  pres.  pi.  3,  ace.  pi.  aux.  act.  s  ditzaten. 

DITZAGUN.  2.  Let  us  have  them.  Imp.  pi.  1,  ace.  pi.  aux. 
act.  In  1742  it  was  misprinted  ditzaeunj  unless  that  was  an  old 
iorm  of  the  word. 
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DITCEEN.     41.     This  form  occnrs  in  botii  editions.     It  mnrt 
be  a  miBtoko  for  ditteen  or  for  dilzam.     Its  context  is  oiuquin  iief^ 
diteeat  paqman,  eta  criatu  diteeeti  umeac  Ceruraco.     It  it  be  tLctive  4 
~  ditzaUn,  its  accusative  is  »emeac  =  the  childrsn.     If  it  be  piunraM'' 
"=  dilteen,  tbon  icmcac  is  its  nominative.     See  Bl  Arte  del  B(ueue»t^^ 
(Salamanca,  1729),  pp.  88  und  160.     In  1826  it  is  ditun,  p,  40_ 
'I'he  Castllian  of  1766  is  "  con  la  ijual  vivan  cntrc  si  pacificamento, 
y  crien  hijos  para  el  Ciclo,"     So  it  is  transitive. 

DIUZCA.  (Thrice)  50,  51.  He  haa  thtnt  to  him.  Ind.  pro. 
sing.  3,  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing,  aux.  act.  It  became  iioaw 
in  1797,  a  form  used  in  tlie  Labourdin  Catechism  of  1733,  p.  419. 

DIUZCAN".      51.      JFhich  {i!n»ff,)  he  hai  to  Aim.      I.q.  diuM    ' 
with  M  rel.  pi.  ace.     It  liecnme  dimean  in  1797. 

DIUZCAT.  67.  /  har*  them  to  him.  lud.  pres.  sing.  1,  ace. 
pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  aus.  act.  Tlio  aoonsBtivo  graei'a  mco,  though 
singular  in  form,  is  treated  as  n  noon  of  multitude.  It  became 
diowt  in  1797. 

DIUZCATZir.     26.     i'ou  fim-e  the7H  to   her.     Ind.  pres.  pi.  I 
(sing,  sense),  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  aux.  act.     It  becons 
dimeatm  in    1797  and    1826.      In    the    latter   edition    it  is  on     ' 
p.  25.  I 

nroZCUN.  17.  That  he  hat.  (him  to  u».  Ind.  prta.  sing.  8, 
ace.  pi.  indirect  obj.  dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  with  n  conj.  sapeifl. 
introduced  by  eergatte.     It  became  dhqatgun  in  1797  and  1S26. 

DIUZTALA.  68.  That  he  hat  them  to  me.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  3, 
ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  siog.  1,  aux.  act.  with  !a  =  that.  It  became 
dirala  in  1797,  but  wrongly;  because  if  it  is  an  active  verb,  with 
aret  =  he  understood  as  nominative,  it  cannot  be  used  with  p*c§t» 
guztiae  as  its  accusative  plural.  We  have  seen  in  discussing  diddl* 
that  that  form,  which  occurs  in  the  next  line  below,  also  became 
dirala  by  a  well-known  phonetic  tendency  of  Gipuskoan.  Bnt 
dirala  can  also  be  a  synonym  of  diradela.  It  would  be  very 
awkward  to  use  dirala  in  the  passive  sense  in  the  fourth  line 
from  the  bottom  with  pecatu  giizliac  as  its  nominative,  and  diraUi 
in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  as  it  has  been  defined  under 
didala.  But  if  the  editor  of  1797  meant  dirala  to  be  passive  in 
both  places  why  did  he  put  the  comma  after  gracia  ?  The  passage 
runs  thus  in  1742  :  "  Daducat  espcrantza  Jaungoycoagan,  borcatuco 
diuztala  nere  pecatu  guztiae,  eta  cmacgo  didala  bere  gracia  eta 
Gloria,"  i.e.  1  hold  hopa  in  the  Lord  on  high  (im  hchron  Herm)  that 
Jle  will  pardon  (ihetn)  to  vie  my  sins,  and  that  He  will  give  (it)  to 
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Btif  graee  and  ghry.  In  1797  it  reads:  ''Daducat  esperanza 
gojcoa-gan,  barcatuco  dirala  nere  pecatu  guztiac,  eta  emango 
i]a  bere  gracia,  eta  gloria."  Of  the  two  difficulties  produced 
the  needless  change,  the  lesser  is  to  consider  dirala  as  passive  in 
1  places. 

•lUZTATZULA.    66.    In  1797  dirazula.  |  See  didazula.     That 

lUZTAZULA.     52.     In  1 797  dirazula,  I    you  hav§  them  to  tne. 

pres.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense)  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  1,  aux.  act. 

conj.  la  =  that.     The  accusative  plural  is  pecatuac  inferred 

I  what  precedes.     With  dirazula  the  accusative  must  be  it^ 

irstood;  and  the  translation  thus  becomes  ''  that  thou  (=  you) 

pardon  me  "  without  expressing  the  fault  pardoned. 

nJZTEGUN.     (Thrice)  4,  25.     That  we  have  them  to  them, 

pres.  pL  1,  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  aux.  act.  with  n  conj.  ruled 

eeela,  hezela.    In  1797  it  became  diegun  from  diegu  with  n  conj. 

alteration  proceeded  from  the  same  thought  as  that  of  the 

eding  form.     Both  belong  to  the  word  harcatu  -  pardon  (from 

ere).     The  ace.  pi.  would  be  debts  or  eins.     With  diegun  the 

g  pardoned  is  not  expressed,  the  meaning  being  pardon  (it  to) 

>• 

lUZTEZXTN".  59-  ( That)  you  (  =  thou)  have  them  to  them. 
pres.  pi.  2  (in  sense,  singular)  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  with 
nj.  superfl.  introduced  by  cergatic ;  aux.  act.  The  accusative 
Seetefavore^  though  sing,  in  form,  is  treated  as  a  noun  of  multitude. 
1797,  however,  when  the  form  diozun  was  substituted  (and 
re  became  meeede),  it  is  used  as  a  singular  object. 
IZXJDAN.  52.  (That)  I  have  it  to  thee{=  you).  Ind.  pres. 
.  1,  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  (sense  sing.)  2,  aux.  act.  with 
\i.  da  for  t  before  n  conj.  superfl.  introd.  by  nola. 
'IZUT.  52.  I  have  it  to  thee  (=  you),  l.q^.  diztidan  without 
n  and  its  euphonic  eif ect. 

HJ.  (44  t.)  1,  10,  12,  13,  14,  17,  18,  26,  28,  29,  30,  32,  33, 
50,  51,  55,  58,  60,  64,  65.  ffe  has  it.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  3,  ace. 
:.  Verb  poss.  and  aux.  act.  On  p.  12  du  became  badu  in  1797. 
root  described  as  verb  poss.  and  aux.  act.  throughout  this 
sary  is  ukan  =  had. 

IXJALA.     (4  t.)  29,  51,  61.     ffe  having  it;   while  he  has  it. 

du  aux.  act.  with  a  euph.  before  l^  participial. 

►UAN.     (22  t.)  13,   14,   15,   17,  36,  38,  50,  51,  59,  61,  62, 

68,   69.     {That)   he  has  it;    which  {thing)   he  has.     I.q.  du 

1  a  euph.  and  {a)  n  conj.,  p.  69,  followed  by  becela,  and  pp.  13, 
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14,  15,  17,  86,  88,  50,  51,  59,  61,  mtrodnced  by  eer  and  efTgatie;^ 
{i)  N  reL  sec.  sing.  pp.  17,  62,  65,  68.  Id  some  places  the  o^ 
cODJQDctivc  is  suporfluous,  i.e.  in  oratio  recta,  as  pp.  15,  17,  3^^ 
3S,  50.  What  is  right  in  a  dependent  clause  has  been  vioD^y- 
nsed  in  a  plain  statement. 

DUANA.  (4  t.)  33  (whore  it  was  misprinted  duanac  in  179"),  38, 
61,  G4.  That  tchich  he  hat.  I.q.  dwm  with  n  rcl.  Dom.  dediaed 
pp.  33,  61,  ace.  sing.,  and  pp.  36,  64,  nom.  pass,  na  =  that  vhiii. 

DUANAC.  (10  t,)  29,  30,  32,  58,  65.  Ue  >cho  has  it.  U- 
dtiana,  but  nom.  aet.  nac  =  ha  icho. 

DTJANAEEN.  38.  0/  him  a-ho  hat  il.  I.q.  duan.  rel.  non. 
decl.  poaa.  aing.  nartn  .=  o/hiin  teho, 

DCANAEI.  (4  t.)  17,  33,  G2.  To  him  who  hai  it.  I.q.  rfiwx. 
rel.  nom.  dccl.  dat.  sing,  nari  =  to  him  icho. 

DUANEAN.  (Twice)  33,  39.  When  hs  hai  it.  I.q.  dum.  n). 
loc.  decl.  t«miH)ra]  nsan  =  tchen,  at  the  time  in  tohieh.     Cf.  daiuan. 

DTJANENA.  51.  That  of  thou  about  mkich  h  ha:  I.q.  imn 
with  n  rel.  pi.  acousativo  of  respect  decl.  possessive  plur&l  ol 
the  demonstrntiTe,  which  is  itself  declined  in  the  accusatiTe  b  | 
apposition  to  damulaitina.  netia  =  that  of  those  at  to  which.  This  Ibnn 
does  not  occur  in  1797.  the  whole  clause  having  been  altered  after  ' 
tiottttie,  as  we  saw  in  diftcnesing  dtlttala.  It  is  perhaps  posatda 
to  translati^  it  thus,  "  He  will  conceive  regret  from  his  hraii,  that 
(regret)  of  those  (things)  about  which  he  verifies  that  he  Im 
oomniitt«d  foults " ;  but  this  necessitates  taking  /alia,  wlaoh  it 
singular  as  the  object  of  diiwla,  a  fonn  requiring  an  accosativa  in 
the  plural.  It  may  be  that  falt4f-«gin  is  meant,  like  itM-tfitt,  gMe) 
—  ffft'n,  to  be  a  compound  word  meaning  io  faultily.  Then  tiiii^ 
inferred  from  n,  is  the  accusative  of  dituala. 

DUE  (for  iute).  (5  t.)  20,  22,  34,  47.  ITuy  hate  it.  Ind. 
prca.  pi.  3,  ace.  sing.  aux.  act. 

DUEN  (for  duien).  (Thrice)  24,  48,  69.  (That)  theg  Am  t(; 
which  {thing)  ih«y  hare.  I.q.  due  with  (a)  n  conj.  ruled  by  bteeU; 
())  n  rcl.  occ.  sing. 

BUENAC.  14.  Thote  who  have  it.  21,  46,  47,  48,  69  (on  this 
page  it  became  dutenae  in  1797).  I.q.  duen  for  dutm,  with  m  reL 
nom.  pi.  dccl.  p.  69,  nom.  pi.  act,  pp.  46,  47,  48,  nom.  pi.  panive, 
and  p.  21,  occ.  pi. 

EGTJIDAZU.  (Tvice)  12,  13.  Move  Iheu  (  =  you)  it  to  me. 
Imp.  pi.  2  (sing,  ia  sense),  ace.  sing,  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  1,  aoz.  Mt. 
Verb  irreg.  egin  for  utan. 
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^THaUZU.     (Thrice)  4,  6,  24.    Have  thou  (  =  you)  it  to  m. 

^  pp.  4  and  24,  where  it  follows  ^nuw,  the  shortened  form  ijfuzu 

^nthoQt  eman  was  suhstituted  in  1797.     Imp.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense), 

M6.  ling.  ind.  ohj.  dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.    Yerb  irreg.  ejjfin  for  ukan. 
EGUIOZU.     (Twice)  28.    Eave  thou  ( =  you)  it  to  him.    Imp. 

pL  2  (sing,  sense)  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  aux.  act.    Yerb 

ineg.  ejjfin  for  uJum. 
KGUIUZCUTgU  &  EGUIUZCUTZU.    (Twice)  4,  24.    JSiwe 

Um  (=  you)  them  to  us.  Imp.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense)  ace.  pi.  ind.  obj. 
dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  Yerb  irreg.  eyin  for  uikan.  It  became  in  both 
phees  yui»quiyuttu  in  1797.  In  1826  it  is  gaizquigutzu  p.  4  and 
tgmquigwLU  p.  23. 

EGXJIZTJ.    3.    Do  it.    Imp.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  sing.    Yerb 
ineg.  trans,  egin. 

EZAZTJ  &  (p.  11)  EgAZU.  (8  t.)  2,  4,  6,  11,  22,  26,  29. 
Brno  ikou  (=  you)  it.    Imp.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  sing.  aux.  act. 

GAITECELA.  81.  That  we  he,  Subj.  pres.  pi.  1,  with  la 
cQiij.  =  that,    Yerb  subst. 

OAITECEN.  27.  {In  order)  that  we  he,  Conj.  final  (as  if 
endiiig  in  tea/),  pres.  pi.  1,  aux.  intrans.  It  was  printed  gaittecen 
in  1742. 

GAYTXJENAY.  25.  To  those  who  have  us,  Ind.  pres.  pi.  3, 
see.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  with  n  rel.  nom.  pi.  decl.  dat.  pi.  nay  —  to 
tko§owko. 

GAITZAQUEAN.  62.  {That)  he  might  have  us.  Potential 
fut.  sing.  8,  ace.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  with  a  euph.  before  n  conj. 
Boperfl.  introduced  by  cergatie, 

GAITZALA.  (Twice)  25,  49.  That  he  may  have  us  ;  Ut  him 
hmve  us.  Imp.  and  subj.  pres.  sing.  ace.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  with  ia 
conj.  =  that.  This  form  occiirs  in  the  Labourdin  Cateclusm  of 
Bayonne,  1733^  which  ought  to  be  reprinted. 

GAITZATZU.  (4  t.)  3,  4,  11,  25.  Mave  thou  {=  you)  us. 
Imp.  pL  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  It  hecame  gaittatu 
in  1797,  but  reverted  to  gaitiatiu  in  1826  on  p.  4. 

GAITZATZULA.  (Twice)  4,  25.  Move  thou  (=  you)  us,  I.q. 
faitMotzu  with  la  conjunctive,  which,  when  suffixed  to  the 
imperative,  is  untranslateable. 

GAUDE.  6.  We  stay^  used  here  for  we  come  I  (a  contraction  of 
ifogade),     Ind.  pres.  pi.  1 .     Yerb  irreg.  intrans.  egon, 

GAUDEN.  21.  {That)  we  stay.  I.q.  gaude  with  n  conj. 
iuperfl.  introduced  by  ceiiari.     It  was  misprinted  ^Modtfn  in  1742. 

Phil.  Trans.  1899-1900.  27 
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GArZCATEIf.     2.      JTAicA  (IMngs)  hold  us.     Ind.  prea  pi 
aee.  pL  1 .     Verb  irreg.  trotiB.  tdali. 

GUENDUAN.  37.  Which  [thing]  me  had.  Ind.  imp,  pL  1. 
.ICC.  eing.,  the  n  serving  as  the  rol.  pron.  ace.  sing.  oux.  act. 

OUENDUANA.  86.  That  which  we  had.  I.q.  ju<miftufi,  dcd 
iico.  amp.  iia  =  thai  tohieh. 

GTJEUADEN.  37.  (nod)  we  ari,  Ind.  pres.  pi.  1,  A 
intrana.  (syBonym  of  gera)  with  «  conj.  superfl.  introduced  I 
eeiiareqttin. 

GUER;U)ENEAN.  6.  When  we  art.  \.i\.  gerad&H-mt\iit 
loc.  of  time,  decl.  in  the  sBmo  cose,  man  =  at  the  [tinn)  in  vU 
i.e.  when. 

GUERALA.  37.  While  we  are ;  wf  hetng.  Ind.  pres.  pi. 
with  la  participial.     Verb  snbst. 

QTJACEN.  22.  Ztt  ui  go.  Imp.  pi.  1.  Verb  irreg.  iatnl* 
juan,  joan.  It  was  printed  goacen  in  1797,  but  is  stiil  BinnW 
gua»ten  in  all  the  dialects. 

ITZATZU.  [■!  t.)  6.  32,  33,  35.  Have  thou  (  =  yeu)  tkm. 
Imp.  pi.  2  [sing,  senao),  acu.  pi.  bus.  act. 

bsLlJOAZ.  62.  1/  they  ghouli  go.  Suppoaitivc  pi.  3.  Vtit 
irreg.  iniram.  Juan,  joan. 

baLIRADE.  63.  If  they  sh-ould  he.  Snpp,  pi.  3,  aux.  intDB^ 
In  1797  it  became  balira. 

baLlTTI.  64.  If  he  should  hare  them.  Wupp.  dng.  3,  acB.jl 
am.  act.  The  accuantive  pem'leneia  gnegago  is  singular  in  form,  W 
treated  as  plural,  being  a  noun  of  multitude. 

balJZ.  (Twice)  63,  69.  J/  hf,  or  it,  ehould  he.  Supp.  asg-  ^ 
Verb  subst.  and  aux,  intrans. 

LIZATEaUE.  (4  t.)  38,  63.  He,  or  it,  would  he,  mijU  1* 
Conditional  pres.  sing.  3,  aux.  intrana. 

baLUE.     65.     If  they  had  it.     Supp.  pi.  3,  aco.  ring,  ai 
In  1797  it  became  halute. 

NAIZ.     21.     lam.     Ind.  pres.  Mng.  1.     Verb  anbst. 

NAIZANEAN.  12.  When  lam.  I.q.  naiz,  aux.  intrans."* 
a  cnph.  before  n  r«I.  loc.  temp.  decl.  same  case,     nean  =  viIm. 

NAITZATO.  49.  /  ow  to  him.  Ind.  pros.  sing.  1,  ialM- 
dat.  sing.  aux.  intrans. 

NAZITLA.  66.  That  you  hare  me.  led.  pres.  pi.  3  (« 
sense),  ace.  sing.  1  with  la  ^  that,  au.'t.  act. 

NUQUE.  (Twice)  69.  I  iheuld  have  it.  Cond.  pres.  sii* 
sec.  sing.  anx.  act. 
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TA.  (7  t.)  38,  56,  58,  60,  64,  65.  It  is  not  (French  n'$st, 
.  nit,  Wendish  ne-jo),  I.q.  da  with  the  change  produced  by 
negative  prefix  ez.  On  p.  38,  and  on  its  second  occurrence, 
8,  it  was  resolved  into  ez  da  in  1797.  For  some  years  past  the 
6  Martin  Landerretche,  now  of  Bonibane  Lohizun  »  Marshy 
John,  i.e.  St.  Jean  de  Luz  (B.P.),  has  collaborated  with  Dom 
lie  Joannategi  in  writing  the  Fedearen  Propagaticneeo  Urteearia 
QQary  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith),  which  appears  every 

months  in  Bayonne.  The  style  of  the  two  writers  can  be 
ingoished  by  their  manner  of  writing  the  verb  with  the 
itiTe  prefix.  Landerretche  uses  ezda^  ezdu,  which,  though  not 
tout  venerable  precedent,  e.g.  in  the  works  of  S.  Mendiburu, 
ather  pedantic  ;  while  Joannategi  imitates  Dechepare  and 
arraga,  the  oldest  Heuikaldun  writers,  in  employing  the  more 
ionic,  mutated  form.  Wc  have  seen  above  in  adiaiorde  a  case 
remaining  unaffected  by  ez.  All  forms  of  the  verb  beginning 
"  have  this  initial  instead  of  2>,  because  preceded,  either  by 
not,  or  by  bai,  pai  =  indeed,  really^  heeause,  since,  so  that,  or 
and  iffhich,  according  to  the  context.  This  ez  sounds  like 
ish  ess.  Some  authors  have  written  it  es. 
TAGO.  (Twice)  56,  58.  He  stays  not.  I.q.  dago.  In  1797 
came,  p.  58,  ez  dago, 

TAQUIANARI.  33.  To  him  who  knows  it  not,  I.q.  dakianari. 
pres.  sing.  3,  ace.  sing,  with  a  euph.  before  n  rel.  nom.  ded. 

Verb  irreg.  trans,  iakin,     nari  =  to  him  who.     In  1797  it 
ne  ez  daquienari, 

lANA.     56.     The  {time)  in  which  he  is  not.     I.q.  dana  with 
.  =  in  which,  qualifying  Tempora  =  time,  declined  nom.  intrans. 
that  in  which, 

TANAC.     63.     He  who  is  not,     I.q.  dana,  n  rel.,  but  ded. 
Jiative  active,     nac  =  he  who, 
PANIC.     56.    Any  time  in  which  he  is  not.     I.q.  danic    Ind. 

sing.  3,  aux.  intrans.  with  n  rel.  time-case,  decl.  with  the 
inite    partitive    case,   in    apposition    to    Temporaric,    which 
.'des.     nic  =*  any  (time)  in  which,  de  {temps)  oH. 
TET.     19.     I  have  it  not,     I.q.  det ;  aux.  act. 
IIRADEN.     36.     {That)  they  are  not,     I.q.  diraden  with  n 

superfl.  introduced  by  cergatic.    It  became  ez  diraden  in  1797. 
TITUANA.     65.     He  who  has  them  not,     I.q.  dituana,     Ind. 

sing.  3,  ace.  pL,  with  a  euph.  and  n  rel.  nom.  decl.  nom. 
ns.     na  ^  he  who. 
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ezTTT.  (G  t.)  17,  54,  55,  56.  He  U*  it  not.  I.q.  dm,  CM 
pp.  17,  55,  56  it  became  »t  du  in  1797.  On  p.  54  it  becime  « 
dtu  (  ~  date) :  but  without  bdj  necessity,  because  the  tta  sfbe 
aitae,  its  nominative,  is  diBjunctive,  ub  the  commii  shows. 

ezTTTANAC.     30.     Be  toho  /ia>  it  not.     I.q.  duaitac.  aux.  act. 
ezTUENAC.     (Twice)  47.   48.     Thoif   who  have  it  not.     Lq. 
dutnac,  for  dutenac,  docl.  nom.  pass.      Verb  poss.  and  box.  act. 

ZATO.  (5  t.)  30,  40,  54,  64.  /I  u  to  him.  Ind.  pres.  3,  isi. 
obj.  dat,  sing,  aux-  intrans.  On  p.  64  tzpazayo  became  a^ouh in  | 
1797.     Here  ba  (=  if)  became  pa  after  ei  =  not.  i 

ZAYOLA.  (Twice)  1 1,  39.  While  it  ie  U  him.  I.q.  layo  wift 
la  participial. 

{lAYONA  &  ZATONA.  (Twice)  24,  64.  That  whith  iiU 
him.  I.q.  za^o  with  n  rel.  nom.  dccl.  ace.  na  =  thst  leMu 
jayona,  p.  24,  became  sayona  in  1797.  j 

ZAYTE.  3.  Be  yi.  Imp.  pJ,  2,  really  plural,  aux.  ncl.  ll  * 
became  zaite  in  17S7. 

ZAITEZ.     2.     I.q.  zayte. 

ZAITECEN.  2.  {In  order)  that  ye  may  be.  Conj.  final  {>• 
if  ending  in  ttat),  pres.  pi.  2,  aux.  intrans.  It  beoame  geUem  in 
1797  nith  a  change  of  person  like  dnaam. 

ZAITUDAN.  (Twice)  52,  66.  {Thai)  1  hart  thee  =  you.  I.q- 
laitut  with  da  euph.  for  t  before  n  conj.  superfl.  introdaced  bf 
eorgatic. 

ZATTUT.  13.  I  have  thee  =  you.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  1,  aecpl. 
(sing,  aenae)  2,  aux.  act. 

ZAITZAELA.  60.  Let  them  have  thee  =  you.  Imp.  pi.  3,  »cc. 
pi.  (aing.  sense)  2,  aux.  act. 

ZAITZALA.  (Thrice)  4,  5,  6.  Let  him  have  tht*  =  <fi'. 
Imp.  sing.  3,  ace.  pi.  (sing,  sense)  2.  On  p.  4  it  disappeiied 
in  1797. 

eTZAIZCA.  (4  t.)  6,  7,  62.  Th^  are  U>  him.  Ind.  prea.  pi  3, 
ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  aux.  intrans.  At  the  second  occuirrence,  id 
p.  62,  it  has  the  negatiTc  prefix  et,  which  form  is  assumed  by  a 
when  prefixed  to  a  form  beginning  with  z.  It  may  be,  hoTerei, 
more  logical  to  say  that  the  real  negative  is  e,  now  only  n»i 
as  a  prefix  to  certain  forme  of  the  verb,  and  that,  with  this  <r 
K  conserves  its  old  sound  of  fc.  Cf.  zana,  below.  Other  writers, 
e.g.  P.  d'Urte,  have  used  initial  tz  instead  of  %  even  when  there  i' 
no  prefix.  I  suggested  some  years  ago  to  M.  H.  de  ChareDcey  tli»l 
Gaulish  ex  might  be  akin  to  Bnsk  ez. 
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ZAIZCANAC.  (Twice)  8.  Those  which  are  to  him.  I.q.  xaiseat 
with  n  rel.  nom.  deol.  nom.  intrans.  nae  =  those  which.  Zaistca  and 
SMMN  are  found  in  Lei^arragas  New  Testament,  a.d.  1571.  Of 
this  treasure  a  reprint  was  published  at  Strassburg  in  December, 
1900.  In  the  introduction  I  am  held  responsible  for  some  mis- 
prints which  vexed  me  much,  but  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
correcting.     They  will  occur  even  in  corrigenda. 

ZhJjk.  (4  t.)  8,  53,  54,  67.  That  it  was;  while  she  was;  she 
^omsg^  i.e.  being  {in  illo  tempore),  I.q.  %an  with  eclipse  of  n  before, 
(«)  p.  54,  la  conj.  =  that ;  (3)  la  participial.  Verb  subst.  and  aux. 
iiitnns. 

ZAN.  24.  He,  she,  or  it  was.  5,  18,  19,  20,  36,  52,  54,  56. 
tnd.  imp.  sing.  3,  aux.  intrans. 

ZANA  &  TZANA.  (10  t.)  8,  9,  18,  67,  68.  That  which  was  ; 
^  faet  that  he  was.  On  pp.  8,  9,  67,  68  (except  1.  4,  p.  68),  it 
became  tala  in  1797,  just  as  dana  became  dala,  as  explained  above, 
die  first  edition  has  tzana,  e.g.  p.  18,  eguin^sana,  and  p.  68, 
ine  1,  il^na.  Of.  etzaisca,  tcigun,  t%uan.  I.q.  %an,  aux.  intrans. 
rith  (a)  p.  18,  »  rel.  nom.  included  in  the  usual  end,  decl.  nom. 
atrans.  na  =  the  which ;  {b)  n  conj.  =  that  decl.  ace.  na  =  the 
faet)  that. 

ZANEAN.  26.  W?ien  lie  was.  I.q.  zan,  aux.  intrans.,  the 
t  final  serving  as  rel.  pron.  in  the  time-locative,  with  e  euph.  decl. 
emporal  case,     nean  =  at  the  {time)  in  which. 

ZANETIC.  51.  From  the  {time)  in  which  he  was.  The  original 
las  the  misprint  zanetit.  I.q.  zan,  aux.  intrans.  with  n  rel.  under- 
tood,  in  the  time-case,  e  euph.  and  tic  the  separative  or  departitive 
ase-ending.     netic  =/rom  the  {time)  in  which. 

ZATE.  (Twice)  34,  48.  It  is  to  them.  Ind.  pres.  sing.  3, 
ndireot  obj.  dat.  pi.  aux.  intrans.  On  p.  48  it  became  zage  in 
797.  In  both  places  it  is  in  alliance  with  deitcen  =  to  be  called, 
eissen,  and  in  both  the  name  is  a  nominative  plural.  One  may 
ay  either  that  the  name,  though  plural  in  form,  is  singular  if 
inderstood  as  the  name,  like  Yglesias,  a  well-known  family  name 
Q  Oastilian,  and  that  this  is  the  nominative  of  is  called  with 
.  dative  plural  of  the  things  named  and  called;  or  that  deitzen 
age  is  impersonal,  and  '*  Obra  misericordiacoac  "  in  the  first,  and 
*  Bienaventurantzac  "  in  the  second,  place  is  the  predicate  of  the 
entence.  Only  on  p.  48  is  the  dative  expressed,  i.e.  oei  =  to  these, 
e  them.  Cf.  diezu,  the  dative  of  which  is  the  next  form. 
ZATENAY.      41.      To  those  to  which  it  is   (called,    said  as 
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a  name).     iQd.  prcs.  sing.  3,  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  witti  n  rel.  pn^i 
dat.  pi.  declined  with  ay,  the  dat.  pi.  definite  of  n  =  thai,  tX^ 
tioy  =  iu   ikose    to    whom.      This    form    occars    in    the    contexts 
Cergatia  lieitu  diezv  pceatu  Capital acZazpi,  comittua^nfe,  edo  gufyenrair 
foortalac  etalrn  vtlenay  ?"  to  bf  transliitL'd  "  why  have  you  calleil 
capital  sins  to  thoee  to  whom  it  is  said  (i.e.  called)  mortal  (eisa) 
for  the  most  part  or  commonly  ?  "     The  root  eaan,  etattn,  properly 
taid,  »aying,  is  Eomctimea  used  of  tiamt'tig,  calling.     Here  we  Me  it 
used  like  dfitit,  deitzen,  with  a,  dative.     It  became  za}/enay  in  182E. 

ZAUDEN.  2.  {That)  thou  =  you,  ttayeii  =  art.  Ind.  prei, 
pi.  2  (sing,  sense).  Vurb  irreg.  intrans.  egon  with  ii  conj.  anpprf. 
introduced  by  centan. 

ZAUDENA.  (Twice)  4,  26.  0  thou  =  you,  who  sluyett.  I,q. 
aavden,  but  with  n  rel.  pron.  aom.  declined  in  the  vocative,  rm  = 
0  you  mho .'  The  vocative  in  Bask  is  always  formed  by  the  definitt 
article. 

CEBAN.  (Thrice)  10,  53,  .54.  I.q.  zuaii.  In  1797  it  ktaiM 
luan,  on  p.  53. 

CEBEN.  (Twice)  54.  They  had  it.  I.q.  zuten.  into  whioh  it 
waa  altered  in  line  6  in  1797.     Ind.  imp.  pi.  3,  ace.  sing.  nux.  ict. 

CENDUAN.  (4  t.)  10,  13,  15.  Thou  =  yon,  had,l  H.  hi. 
imp.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense),  ace.  sing.  aui.  act. 

CEEADE.  (Thrice)  4,  9,  11.  Art  thoH^you7;  Than  =  ft*, 
art.     Ind.  pros.  pi.  2  (sing,  sense).     Terb  subet.  and  aux.  intniu- 

CERADENA.  (Twice)  52,  66.  That  tehieh  you  =  thou,  m- 
I.q.  c«rada  with  n  rel.  nom.  decl.  nom.  pass,     na  =  that  tehieh. 

CERANA.  13.  The  (/«()  that  you  =  thou,  are.  I.q.  «mA  in 
the  shortened  form,  with  »  conj.  =  that  decl.  with  the  ace.  of  tlv 
def.  article,    Ct.  gera  for  gerade.    Verb  subst.    na  =  the  (/act)  M- 

CEUDEN.  9.  Which  were  staying.  Ind.  imp.  pi.  3,  with  » 
rel.  pron.  nom.     Verb  irreg.  intrans.  cgon. 

CEUDENERA.  19.  To  that  in  which  th^  were  staying.  I.q- 
eeuden  with  n  rel.  in  the  real  locative  case,  declined  iu  the  direotirs 
case  or  occuaativo  of  motion.  It  repeats  or  specifies  the  tense  of 
Limbora  =  to  Limbo.  That  might  have  been  better  written  Limh. 
when  the  sense  would  have  been  "to  (the)  Limbo  in  whicA. 
t'uttuac  =  tho  just,  were  waiting."  The  origiaal  runs,  "  baidcaa 
Limbora  justuao  ceudenera."     nera  =  to  that  in  which. 

CiaUN  &  ICIQUM'.  (Thrice)  45.  m  had  it  to  w.  Ind 
imp.  sing.  3,  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.  Though  io 
each  place  it  follows  eman,  only  in  I.  8  is  it  tcigtm. 
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NDUAN.  59.  She  had  thee  =  ffou.  Ind.  imp.  sing.  3,  ace. 
ing.  sense),  2,  aux.  act. 

RADELA.  20.  While  they  were  ;  they  heiny,  in  illo  tempore. 
Imp.  pi.  3.  Yerb  subst.  with  la  participial. 
RAN.  67.  {That)  thou  (=  you)  hadst  it  to  me.  Ind.  imp. 
(siQg.  sense),  ace.  sing.  ind.  obj.  dat.  sing.  1,  aux.  act.  intio- 
.  by  eergatie.  n  conj.  may  be  considered  included  in  the 
on  ending  of  this  form. 

DUAN.  (Thrice)  17,  28,  53.  He  had  them.  Ind.  imp. 
3,  ace.  pi.  aux.  act. 

rUANA.  (Twice)  9.  The  {fact)  that  he  had  them.  Ind. 
dng.  3,  ace.  pL  aux.  act.,  i.e.  eituan,  with  n  conj.  understood 
i  final  »  (as  in  ciran)  and  decl.  ace.  na  ^  the  {fact)  that. 
97  it  became  eituala.  Cf.  dayoana,  datuty  zana,  zaana. 
rCANAC.  36.  Those  which  he  had.  I.q.  eituan.  Ind.  imp. 
3,  ace.  pi.  with  its  n  final  serving  as  rel.  pron.  ace.  pi.  decl. 
pass,  nac  =  thoee  which. 

riJEN.     (4  t.)  9,  20,  64.     ney  had  them.     Ind.  imp.  pi.  3, 
L  aux.  act.     On  p.  20  the  final  n  is  used  as  the  rel.  pron.  pi. 
>ut  on  p.  64  as  the  conj.  that  ruled  by  bano.    It  is  a  synonym 
aUeny  and  took  that  form  in  1797  on  p.  20. 
JZCXJN.     44.    Jle  had  them  to  us.     Ind.  imp.  sing.  3,  ace.  pi. 
bj.  dat.  pi.  1,  aux.  act.     In  1797  it  wrongly  became  eiyun, 
ALA.     19.     While  he  had  it;   he  haviny  it,  in  illo  tempore. 
4an,  aux.  act.  with  eclipse  of  n  before  la  participial. 
AN  &  TZUAN.     (13  t.)  5,  12,  14,  19,  22,  23,  26,  50,  58. 
id  it.     Ind.  imp.  sing.  3,  ace.  sing.  aux.  act.     tzuan  occurs 
on  p.  26,  in  each  place  following  esan,  but  became  ztum  in 

Gf.  tciyuny  zaizca,  zana. 
ANA.  (Twice)  1,  68.  That  which  he  had;  the  {fact)  that  he 
.  I.q.  zuan ;  the  n  final  serving  p.  1  as  rel.  ace.  sing.  decl. 
pass,  na  =  the  which;  and  on  p.  68  as  the  conj.  that,  decl.  ace. 
'rhe  {/act)  that.  On  this  page  it  became  zuala  in  1797.  Gf. 
dayoana,  zana,  cituana. 

IXJEN.  54.  Sad  they  it  not  ?  I.q.  zuten.  Ind.  imp.  pi.  3, 
ing.  aux.  act.  with  the  negative  prefix  e,  examined  in  the 
>n  zaizca.  Some  writers  have  used  negative  verbal  forms 
ling  in  ezz  instead  of  etz.  They  must  have  meant  to  convey 
und  of  etz. 

You  know  !   efxol  Be  Ke  raurn  ^eXyaerat,  o(/}pa  reXeaaw, 

(Iliad,  i,  523.) 


I 
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FYLG    THV   MER   EFTER.' 
Ifya  Te»tamente  (EaupmaDDahauIn,  1807),  p.  381. 

It  will  have  been  eeen  that  the  Baek  verb  is  sufficiently  stenc- 
grophic  to  be  recommended  for  economy  in  telegrams.  Crudaten,  i 
for  instattce,  one  single  word  of  nine  letters,  requires  seven  wordi, 
and  twenty-eight  letters,  to  translate  it  into  English  ;  and  didaU, 
six  letters,  needs  twenty  letters  divided  between  seven  wordil 
jDifffu,  five  letters,  swells  to  as  many  words  in  the  language  of 
Chancer.  J 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  above  forms  is  obsolete,  and  thit 
all  of  them,  except  those  beginning  in  dia,  are  included  in,  or  are  I 
to  be  inferred  from,  one  or  other  of  the  Dictionaries,  Gramman, 
or  Paradigms'  which  have  been  published.  These  books,  lioweret, 
do  not  tell  the  student  where  he  may  see  any  gii'eu  form  at  voA. 
They  may  enable  him  to  take  the  words  on  tnist,  and  to  comnut 
them  to  memory.  But,  just  as  we  understand  a  person  better  when 
we  have  visited  him  or  her  in  hia  or  her'  workroom  and  proper 
sphere  of  influence ;  so  the  Bask  verb  can  only  be  really  assimilated 
when  located  (might  one  say  h^ed  and  nou'ed?)  and  seen  reigoiag 
from  stop  to  stop  on  a  printed  page,  like  a  eox  humana  in  the  o^sn. 

Let  us  look  lit  some  of  the  forms  gleaned  from  IrazuEU." 
teaching.  Da  =  it  it ;  xayo  =  it  it  to  him ;  Mte  ( =  xoffe)  =  U  ii 
to  them  ;  dirade  =  they  art ;  saialta  =  thty  art  to  him  ;  det  =  I  Aw 
it :  diol  =  I  have  it  to  kirn  ;  ditt  =  I  ham  it  to  them;  dilut  =  Ihm 
thtm  :  zaylul  =  I  have  yoa ;  dt%ut  =  I  have  it  to  you  ;  dtgu  =  m 
hae*  it :  gailae  =  they  hare  u*. 

THE    RELATIVE    FORMS    IN    THIS    BOOK 

are  the  most  interesting.     They  are  the  following  sixty -nine:— 

dagoana,  dagoanaren,  dagoanori,  (Iagoana.E,  don,  dana,  dexagiui, 
danarekin,  danean,  daudenak,  deban,  dedan,  dedana,  degun,  deguM. 

'  ThoK  of  I.  de  lArdii&balB,  "Gramatira  Vascanrada"  (San  Sebaatifca. 
1868),  are  the  best.  This  bool,  however,  is  regpi>n»ib&  (see  p.  70,  »rticl«JS 
and  26)  for  the  blunder  of  Prince  L.  L.  Baoaparte,  which  I  pointed  out  in  pr 
easaj'  read  before  tbis  Society  id  1898.  Laidiibbal  aeenu  to  hsTe  had  Q^itiM 
npoQ  the  brain.  On  p.  82  hs  makea  it  accoont  for  et  in  the  double  poatporitiai 
tx-gero,  the  abeurditj  of  which  I  have  explained  in  a  note  in  mj  edition  of  tkc 
great  book  of  Sebaatikn  Mendiburu,  pabliahcd  at  San  Sehasti&n  in  Maj-,  1900. 

'  Bask   pronoani,    being  seile?!).   do    not   engender  any  such  tronblaaame 
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^^akedaiia,  dezaena,  dezun,  dezunean,  didana,  dienak,  diguenai, 
^Mottfia,  dijoaiiean,  dion,  diraden,  diradenak,  diradenean,  diradenen, 
^tekeaii,  ditoafiak,  dituanakgatik,  dituanena,  dituenak,  dituzunak, 
^Qskaii,  daafi,  daana,  dnanak,  dnanaren,  duanari,  duanean,  duanena, 
'doM,  daenak,  gaituenai,  gauzkaten,  genduan,  genduana,  geradenean, 
naisanean,  eztaita,  eztanik,  eztakiaitari,  eztituana,  eztuanak,  zaiona, 
•sufkanak,  zana,  zanean,  zanetik,  zatemd,  zaudena,  zeradena,  zeuden, 
xendeneray  zitoanak,  zituen,  zuana. 

The  analysis  in  the  above  Index  declares  the  sense  which  the 
-eontext  imposes  on  each  of  the  various  endings  in  these  relations. 
I  have  had,  in  speaking  of  the  eight  forms  ending  in  nean  in 
the  sense  of  when,  to  invent  a  new  term,  such  as  time-ease,  temporal 
#fM,  time  -  locative,  or  locative  of  time,  because  the  same  case- 
ending  may  also  be  used  as  a  common  locative,  though  it  is  not 
fised  so  in  this  catechism.  Thus  duanean  means  not  only  when 
ke  heu  it,  but  also  in  that  which  he  has  with  n  as  an  accusative, 
«nd  m  him  who  has  it  with  n  as  a  nominative.  Danean  is  the 
Ume-^ase  of  dan.  The  proper  locative  or  inessive  ease  of  dan  is 
iemagan,  the  only  real  locative  we  have  among  the  relative  forms  in 
our  book,  parallel  with  Christogan=in  Christ.  This  time-case  is,  of 
eonrse,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  zeit-wort.  It  depends  on 
the  remarkable  casual  elasticity  of  n.  The  use  of  n  as  the 
«(mjanction  =  that  does  not  require  so  much  attention.  It  will, 
however,  be  observed  that  eergatic  =for  what,  in  the  sense  of  why^ 
is  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood,  while  eergatic  a 
ieeause  has  its  verb  in  the  conjunctive,  with  n  at  the  end.  This 
is  like  the  Old  English  construction  *'  by  cause  that.^^  I  call  this 
nse  of  the  n  '  superfluous,'  because  it  would  not  be  translated  that 
in  modem  English,  and  modem  Bask  writers  seldom  use  it. 

The  Relative  Pronoun  N. 

The  relative  pronoun  N  is  common  to  all  the  dialects.  To  my 
surprise  I  have  found  many  Basks,  who  probably  would  use  it 
quite  correctly,  ignorant  of  the  rules  which  I  have  mined  out  for 
the  employment  of  this  miraculous  letter.  Such  persons  were  like 
M.  Jonrdain,  in  Moli^re,  who  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it!  Some  illogicalities  and  inconsistencies  in 
Bask  books,  e.g.  in  the  Refranes  of  1596,  have  resulted  from  the 
incompleteness  of  the  grammars  upon  this  head.  This  relative  is 
not  the  only  one  in  the  language,  and  is  used  exclusively  as 
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a  verbRi  auffis,  serrittg  to  unite  the  form  wliict  it  end*  lo  ttr 
words  which  follow.  Probably  no  other  languoge  has  rapt 
u  capacious  Iiak-lett«r.  It  can  translBte  any  of  the  casea  of  {m, 
guae,  quod,  whether  singular  or  plum],  with  a  preposition  into  tlit 
bargain.  By  its  means  any  verbal  form  can  become  a  noun  soli- 
Btontive,  declinable,  und  to  be  used  aa  suob. 


TAe  Leclataim  of  the  Vtri. 

Thua  the  declension  of  the  verb  means  the  sufflsing  to  it  ol 
a  case  of  the  definite  artielo  or  dumonstrotive  pronoun,  the  two 
elements  being  connected,  or  separated,  by  means  of  this  protran 
consonant.  By  its  means  an  active  verb  is  doclined  in  tlie  panivi:, 
or  a  passive  Tcrb  in  the  acfive ;  a  verb  with  an  accusative  ij 
declined  in  the  nominative,  or  a  verb  with  a  nominative  is 
declined  in  the  accusative ;  a  verb  in  the  plural  is  declined  in 
the  singular,  or  a  verb  in  the  singalar  declined  in  the  plunl. 
The  context  prevents  any  possibility  of  confusion  arising  in  regjrf 
to  these  marvellous  products  of  ancient  philosopbv- 


Il»  ProUaii  Capaeitiet. 

For  the  verb  is  in  personal  and  numerical  accordance  not  only 
with  its  subject,  but  with  its  accusative,  if  it  be  an  active  veib, 
and  with  its  indirect  object  or  dative  if  it  have  one.  The  subject 
puts  on  its  active  end  if  it  is  the  nominative  of  a  transitive  verb. 
But  the  verb  is  not  merely  a  respecter  of  persons  who  arc  aabjectt. 
It  is  a  time-server  to  all  who  obey  its  laws.  If  it  be  passive,  it 
tells  you  by  its  dress  to  what  class  of  persons  the  indirect  objects, 
or  outlanders,  committed  to  its  care  belong.  If  it  be  active,  it  not 
only  does  this,  but  accuses  the  objects  of  what  they  owe  to  it  by 
a  still  further  change  of  raiment  if  they  arc  directed  into  the  first- 
or  second-class  carriages  in  its  electric  train  or  pertonen't.ug.  Thit- 
many-sided  sovran,  not  content  with  behaving  as  any  verb  does 
towards  its  subjects,  orders  new  regimentals  at  onoe  if  he  hu  to 
tell  us  that  he  objects  directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  to  more  than 
one  thing  or  person.  He  not  only  unifies  or  counts  them,  bat  he 
pronounizes  them  as  well  when  pronouncing  sentence  upon  tham. 
He  is  not  merely  stenographic,  but  photographic.  The  least  need 
part  of  the  verbal  machinery  seems  to  be  that  which  shows  as  the 
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Mtiye  rale  affecting  at  the  same  time  i/ou  as  dative  and  me  as 
MficumUwe^  or  vice  vend;    I  mean,  for  instance,  such  forms  a» 
▼ould  occur  in  translating   **he  gives  me   to   you"   or   '*they 
oommitted  thee  to    us."      But    no   member    of    this    class    ha» 
met  us  in  our  present  object-lesson.     Duana  means  both  celui 
fw'  Va  and  eeiui  quHl  a.     In  the  first  case  the  n  is  nominative, 
ill   the  second  it  is  accusative  =  que.     The  context  alone  can 
decide  whether  the  a  final,  which  makes  the  word  the  peer  of 
ft  Babstantive,  is  nominative  passive  or  accusative.     Duana  da  is 
k  who  has  it  is,  or  it  is  that  which  he  has ;    and  the  logic  of  the 
SQirounding  words  must  decide  whether  the  n  in  duana  so  placed 
means  nominative  or  accusative.     Duana  du  is  he  has  him  who  has 
a,  or  he  has  that  which  he  has.     Here  also  the  n  may  be  nominative 
or  accosatiye,  but  the  final  a  can  only  be  the  object  or  accusative 
onder  du.     The  word  becomes  active  by  changing  a  into  ak :  thus 
iuanak  =  he  who  has  it  or  that  which  he  has,  erre  du  =  has  burned 
{it),  shishidoila  ^  =  the   butterfly.      Here,    again,    n   is   dependent 
on  circumstances  to  be  freed  from  ambiguity.     Ak  can  only  be 
the  active  or  agent  case,  which,  as  those  who  know  Bask  will 
admit,   ought  not  to  be  put  on  the   same  level  as  the  passive 
nominative,   the    latter   serving   also  as  accusative.     The  oldest 
French  Bask   Grammar,   that  of  M.   Harriet  (Bayonne,    1761)^ 
suggests  the  distinction.     It   would  be  much  better  to   call  it, 
as  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  did,  simply  the  active  case.     It  usurps 
sometimes  the  functions  of  the  instrumental  or  mediative  case. 
Thus,  on  p.  11,  Irazuzta  has  Libratceagatic  Jaungoycoac  pensamentu 
gavdoetatic,  where  no  verb  occurs,  but  the  translation  is  "in  order 
to  the  delivering  {of  ourselves)  by  God  {as  agent)  from  the  evil 
thoughts."     Jaungoycoa%,  the  instrumental,  would  be  less   reve- 
rential.    Instead  of  duana%  egina  da  =  it  is  made  by,  or  through,  him 
who  has  it,  one  might  say  duanak  egina  da  with  the  same  meaning, 
producing  the  seeming  anomaly  of  an  active  nominative  in  concord 
with  a  passive  verb,  though  really  qualifying  the  predicate.     From 
da  =  he,  she,  or  it  is,  we  get  the  relative  form  dan.     Articulate  or 
declined  passively,  this  is  dana,  meaning  celui  qui  Vest  no  less  than 
eehsi  qu*il  eat.     This  serves  as  nominative  to  an  intransitive  verb, 
as    dana   betor  =  let   him    come    who    is   it,  or  as   accusative   to 


'  A  common  word  at  Mugerre  {frontier 'town) ^  about  three  miles  from 
Bajomie.  The  butterfly  has  about  as  many  different  names  in  Baskland  as  the 
water-wagtail  in  all  the  Spains. 


BRH    IN    HASK  :     THB   SUFFIXES   Na   AND   La     _ 

H  transitive  ond  active  verb,  thus  4aiui  ikM»i  dn  trUaik '  =  the  &«« 
Atu  »een  Him  wht  i»  it.     But  in  datiak  we  see  the  form  reaAy  for 

use  OB  aa  active  force  ;  thua  danai  =  k»  who  ■'«  i'  (being  nominBterf 
to  act),  had-i  =  really  has,  eiiagirrea  =  tkt  hanting-giade.     Dilacnai 

may  mean  that*  whiek  he  luu,  and  serve  oitlier  as  accusative  plural 
to  3Q  active  form  like  ditu  =  A»  Aa«  Ihtm,  or  as  nomiDntive  passiw 
to  an   iDtraositivo   form   like   d-aude  =  thtij  stai/ ;   ncd  vith  tbew 
meanings   its  n   can   only  be   accusative  to   ditv.      But  ditutaai 
can  alao  mean  he  who  ha*  fhem  ;  and  in  this  sense  both  its  n  uid 
its  ak  are  active  norainativo  cases,   and  the  whole  word  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  singulw     ' 
number.     So  that  dituanak  di'tii  may  also  render  "  he  u>ho  hat  Ua>     \ 
hat  them."    Degti  is  plural,  but  deguna  ia  singular.    Bitu  is  aingulBf,     I 
but  ditwtnak  in  plural.      Zale  is  singular,  but  zalraag  i»  plonL 
Diradt  is  plural,  hut  diradmean  is  singular.  , 

I)aua  =  All. 
Dana  =  that  which  ia.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  all  {whiek  m)  in  &» 
nngular.  What  a  man  has  or  is,  is  his  all,  all  that  he  can  do  or  be. 
Some  writers  have  made  a  plural  of  it,  danoh.  The  real  plural, 
however,  is  dtradenak  =  {all)  thote  which  are.  Some  othen, 
C.irdaboraK  for  instance,  have  used  the  past  tense  zemi  for  the 
singular,  and  ziradmak  for  the  plural,  in  the  sense  of  all,  wben 
referring  to  time  past.  Probably  no  other  language  makes  sofli 
a  time  -  comparative  of  all  or  any  adjective  \ 

The  Suffix  La. 

The   termination    la  =  that    belongs  to   the  conjunctlTe  mood. 

When  used  with    the  imperative  it  is  not  to  be  translated.     It 

sometimes  suffices  to  turn  an  indicative  form  into  an  imperative,  or 

'  Erie  =  brr>  probably  comes  from  er,  erre  =  bumi,  hum,  which  may  be 
II  Kahyle  word.  The  bee  is  the  bnrnn;  er-le-a,  when  it  stinge.  Srrt  =  imit 
and  trri  =  town  are  probably  the  same  word,  and  haTB  the  Bame  sound  vfhM 
.irticulaled,  far  Baak  e  followed  by  a  is  often  liLe  English  e.  Towns  were  made 
when  the  primitiie  forest  was  burnt.  See  p.  27  of  "  Life  with  Trans- Sibecun 
Savages,"  by  B.  Dou;;tas  Hoirard,  M.A.  (London,  1893.)  In  Navaira  therail 
a  village  called  rrrea  =  the  burnt.  In  Biaadeoburg  there  were  and  are  immenw 
liine  forests,  easily  burnt.  One  of  them  rontains  a  village  called  Brtuid.  Dr.  0. 
Sauerwein  informed  me  that  in  Norway  many  place-names  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  wurd  meauiag  bujti.  Eltr,  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland  when  it  had  ita 
IreCB  on  it,  may  be  Iberian,  and  mean  b«mt  iattd.  Erri,  berri,  generally  means 
land,  eontry.  But,  tike  terra  in  Portuguese,  or  tierra  in  Spanuh.  or  pat/t  a 
French,  it  it  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  timn,  dly,  villagt,  instead  of  kiri, 
iri.  Hi,  uri,  iili,  and  even  for  Ibi  people,  el  pueblo,  who  lire  in  it.  It  is  rr  in 
some  compound  words,  e.g.  rr-beile,  er-dara. 
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^  ^conjunctive  :  thus  dute  =  they  have  it ;  dutela  »  that  they  have  it^ 
^^t  frequently  it  is  used  with  the  indicative  only  to  convert  th& 
bun  into  a  participle.     I  venture  to  submit  for  the  approval  of 
gnunmarians  a  term  invented  by  myself  for  describing  it  shortly 
and  vividly,  namely  **la  participial."      La  participial  occurs  in. 
Iruoztas  book  in  the  following  twelve  forms:    dagoala,   dala, 
ityula,  defsuhf  diradela,  ditekeala,  dttala^  gerala^  zayola,  %ala,  ziradela, 
wfuHa.    In  the  other  forms  it  either  marks  the  imperative,  or  the 
eonjaoctive  proper,  or  the  indicative  introduced  by  that  as  a  con- 
junction.    La  participial  assumes  the  partitive  form  larie  in  other 
books,  without  enriching  its  meaning. 

Superfiuous  Conjunctive, 

Relative,  non-interrogative,  independent  clauses  introduced  by 
cena  and  its  cases,  e.g.  cenac^  eenean,  eenari,  eenarekiny  or  by  cer, 
eeren,  also  take  the  conjunctive  superfluously.  Nola  used  in  the 
same  way,  meaning  ae  that,  just  as,  p.  58,  or  ewh  as,  p.  40,  also^ 
has  the  conjunctive  after  it,  just  as  hecela  follows  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  consequential  nan  =  that  {nun  in  1797), 
originally  no-n  =  tn  which,  the  indicative  is  used,  e.g.,  p.  58, 
alaeo  moduan  non  Jesu-Christo  gwdia  dago  =  in  such  a  wag  in 
which  (  =  that)  the  whole  Jesus  Christ  remains,  where  dagoan 
would  be  more  elegant  and  final. 

Variations  in  the  Editions, 

The  two  first  editions  of  this  book  ought  to  bo  reprinted  ia 
&u»imile  with  the  Castilian  text  of  Astete  between  them,  as  it  was 
known  in  1742.  The  variations  between  the  two,  far  from  being, 
as  Mr.  J.  Vinson  with  his  usual  slipshoddity  asserted,  a  question  of 
orthography,  are  really  dialectal,  at  least  for  certain  verbal  forms.. 
The  first  is  more  Biscayan  than  the  other.  This  is  surprising, 
because  on  the  frontispice  (if  I  may  use  the  old,  correct  spelling) 
one  is  expressly  told  that  Hemialde,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ou 
foot  from  Tolosa,  is  in  the  Province  of  Gipuskoa !  But  even  as 
lately  as  160  years  ago  the  divergence  between  the  dialects  was 
much  less  marked  than  now.  Lei9arraga,  however,  declared  in 
1571  that  Bask  difPered  almost  from  house  to  house ;  and  a  few 
years  ago  Don  Jose  Urzelai  (  =  water-mead),  a  priest  settled  in 
Abbadiano,  said  to  me  :  '*  Los  Bascos  saben  hablar  en  el  hogar,  pera 
no  en  la  plaza ! "     indeed,  a  Bask  market  witnesses  a  Turanian 
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confueioD  of  tongues  on  the  spot.  This  Euskarian  volatility  lia, 
fatally  paTe<l  the  way  for  tho  Bucoessfol  volubility  of  CastJlian 
as  thu  official  laugaagc.  A  houne  divided  agaisEt  itself  caanof 
Btand.  The  dialect  of  Eskiula,  near  Oloron,  is  almost  a* 
unintelligible  to  the  Busks  of  Orosko  as  Roumanian  to  an  AlgaTrein 
of  Silves.     Yet  some  dialects  have  kept  what  others  have  lost,  i 

T^e  AceeuU. 

I  do  not  attempt  here  to  enlist  all  the  differences  in  wording  ud 
spelling,  or  to  illuatmte  all  tho  grammatical  laws  observed  in  the 
two  editions  of  lrazii:ftas  translation.  The  first  has  no  accenti. 
[n  the  second,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  iofluonce  of  S.  Mendibura, 
they  are  very  ubiindant,  though  no  distinction  is  observahlu 
betwuen  ■>  and  '.  That  reactionary  tendency  is  very  remBrkablc. 
because  now,  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Gipuskoan  writers  hsTe 
entirely  abandoned  the  armonr  of  the  accent  t 

Th  Tilde. 
In  the  first  the  tilde  *■  is  almost  exclusively  used  to  mark  the 
omission  of  an  tn,  as  in  uStuari  for  aanluartn.     Sut  in  n  few  plsc«» 
it  servos  to  liquify  thiit  lott«r,  e.g.,  p.   1,  ceSa,  p.  2,  bant, 
cinafcsra  and  tfualeagade. 

The  Aspirate . 

The  letter  h  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  second  edition, 
except  in  words  from  Latin  like  heredero  and  hottia  and  in  the 
combination  ch.  It  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  first,  e.g.,  p.  30, 
hinrctteea,  p.  31,  okoitutcta,  where  it  was  left  out  in  the  second. 
This  letter  is  no  longer  used  in  writing  Gipuskoan,  though  it  i) 
found  in  the  editions  of  J.  E.  Agirres  "  Instructions  on  Confessjoa 
;ind  Communion,''  published  in  1S03  and  1833.  It  was  atrack 
out  in  the  third  edition,  published  at  Tolo^a  in  April,  1900. 

This  study  is,  I  fear,  already  too  long  and  dreary  except  for 
aficionadoi,  though  it  may  possibly  smooth  the  road  of  some  fatnre 
searcher.  The  revision  of  the  text  that  had  taken  place  between 
1742  and  1797  shows  that  that  purism  advised,  and  rightly  too, 
by  Dr.  Saucrwein,  was  already  at  work.  It  borders,  however,  on 
pedantry,  and  some  ot  ita  results  were  retrograde.  Many  mia- 
printa  were  cast  out,  but  aomc  new  ones  put  in  to  lower  the  scale 
of  gain.  The  form  of  the  answers  {Eranizuten  del)  was  modified 
in  some  places  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  catechist. 


■^ 
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JSta  =  ta. 

The  conjunction  eta  =  and  occurs,  I  think,  only  once  in  the 
fbortened  fonn  ta  in  the  first,  but  ta  is  frequent  in  the  second. 

That  0  sounds  u  before  a  is  clear  when  we  find  guaem  in 
1742  replaced  by  goaeen  in  1797 ;  juan,  but  dijoanean. 

Mfor  N. 

The  use  of  m  for  n  before  h  is  found  in  Irazuzta  as  in  the 
earlier  writers,  e.g.,  pp.  42  and  43,  in  emhtdta,  from  Latin  invidia ; 
p.  42,  in  tnandamenturem  hat^  changed  into  n  in  1797;  p.  12, 
wrem  heste ;  p.  20,  aim  heste  ;  p.  33,  urteam  het'n,  printed  urtean 
in  1797;  p.  12,  (mem  hat,  becoming  onen  in  1797;  cem  hat, 
poMtm  but  cenhat  at  least  twice,  pp.  13,  39,  though  altered  into 
cemhat  in  1797. 

Initial  R, 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  Bask  has  no  words  beginning 
with  R,  It  is  true  that  most  of  them  are  of  forane  origin ; 
but  they  are  abundant,  though  mostly  given  a  euphonic  er  as 
a  prefix  by  modem  writers.  Irazuzta  has  Erromara,  pp.  64,  56 ; 
Erreguina,  p.  5,  but,  p.  40,  recihitcen^  raetroac^  reliquiae^  and 
elsewhere  reinua,  etc. 

R  far  D. 

The  tendency  in  the  Gipuskoan  dialect,  especially  at  San 
Sebastian,  is  to  turn  d  into  r,  producing  no  little  confusion 
in  the  Terb.  We  have  seen  above  the  change  of  didala  into 
dirala,  which  might  be  for  diradela ;  of  didazula  into  dirattda. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  erocein  of  the  first  edition  became  rightly 
rdacein  in  1797  (p.  64). 

Z^TZ, 

Bask  z  never  had  the  lithping  sound  of  Castilian.  It  is  clear 
that  Irazuzta  used  the  letter  with  the  sound  of  /2s.  We  have  seen 
iM)ine  proofs  of  this  in  the  verb-list.  Others  result  from  comparing 
the  orthography  of  the  two  editions.  Thus  elcen  in  the  first  is  eltcen 
in  the  second.  Certzaz,  concientcia,  dultcea^  arizaz,  and  erantzuten  in 
the  first  became  respectively  cerzaZf  conciencia,  dtdcea,  arzaz,  and 
4ran%uten  in  the  second.    He  also  used  z  for  the  sound  of  ss  in  m%8s. 
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Feminine  Words. 

Among  the  many  fiEtlsehoods  that  have  heen  printed  about 
Bask  two  are  refuted  hy  a  perusal  of  this  book.  The  fint 
is  that  the  language  has  no  grammatical  genders.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  common  termination  in  ««,  sha,  eha^  xa  still  in  iu& 
in  Modem  French  Bask,  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ta 
mark  the  femininity  of  the  noun,  like  princess  from  prina  in 
English,  and  nothing  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  used  for  thee-and- 
thou-ing  female  persons,  or  of  words  which  can  only  designate 
females,  such  as  ama  =  mother,  we  have  to  note,  p.  5  in  thb 
catechism,  ''Espiritu  santu  agan,  Eliza  santa  Catholica,"  where 
santu  represents  saneto  and  sania  =  sanetam.  The  same  thing  may 
be  seen  in  M.  Ochoa  de  Capanagas  Biscayan  Catechism  of  1656. 
However,  p.  3,  we  find  Gurutce  santuaren^  the  masculine  agreeing 
with  the  Gipuskoan  form  of  cruce^  which  Leigarraga  wrote  cryAu- 
Capanaga  and  other  writers  have  also  used  a  masculine  and 
a  feminine  of  hedincatu,  hedieatu,  and  its  other  varieties,  from 
benedictus,  but  Irazuzta  treats  it  as  a  sexless  word  like  the 
common  adjectives. 

The  Nunherals. 

The  numerals  in  Bask  take  the  noun  in  the  singular,  as  in  Old 
English  (or  modem    *  five-pound  note,*  *  a  two-year-old  heifer') 
and  German,  and  in  some  cases  in  Gaelic,  e.g.  3  to  10  inclusively^ 
us  I  learned  in  Kerry.     The  number  replaces  the  plural.     In  Jf^ 
gauzataraco  =  foi-  three  things  the  syllable  ta  is  merely  euphonic 
and   not   a   plural   sign.     One  sees  the  same  eta  =  ia,  p.  83,  in 
Pazcoa  Resurreciocoetan  =  on  the  feast  {not  feasts)  of  the  Hesurrectiof^- 
The  Castilian  is  por  Pasqua  Florida.     One  may  compare  the  ^ 
in  onetan  =  in  this  {town)  in  the  title  of  Anns  book  quoted  above. 
Oneji  would  do  as  well  if  it  did  not  produce  confusion  with  one^^ 
the  genitive,  in  the  same  title.     On  the  other  hand,  p.  61,  eta  i* 
a  plural  sign  in  Mandamentuetatic  and  Santarenetatie,  and  definite 
to  boot.     When,  however,  the  noun  numbered  has  to  be  articulate 
or  determined,  it  assumes  the  article  in  the  plural.     Thus  we  fin^l 
here,    p.    3,    iru    Gurutce  =  three    Cross{es) ;    p.    13,  lau  gauza^ 
four  thing{8) ;  but,  p.  10,  Iru  Personetatic  cein     .     .     .     ?  =  of  th^ 
three  Persons  which    .    .    .    ?;   p.  35,  Leenengo  bostac  =  the  Jive  first  i 
lifste   biac  —  the    two   other{s);    p.    54,    iru    Personac  =  the    ihrf^ 
Persons;     and    p.    57,    twice,    iru    persona    Dirinoac  =  the    thrf^ 
J)ivine  Personti. 
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B$  suffixed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  number  bi  =  two  is  used  at  least 
<Bfie  postpositiyely,  like  hat  =  (m$,  e.g.,  p.  62,  persima  hi  =  two 
fW'Mfi(«),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  right  arrangement.  But 
dBewhere  we  have,  p.  50,  hi  tempora  =  two  timers),  and,  p.  54, 
^ntiiuraleia  =  two  fkUure^s), 


Plural  for  Singular, 

P.  34,  goseae  dagoanari,  literally  to  him  or  her  who  remaim  th$ 
kmgrisSy  i«e.  to  him  or  her  who  is  hungry ;  and  egarriae  dagoanari, 
literally  to  him  (or  her)  who  stags  (or  is)  the  thirsties,  is  a  curious 
case  of  the  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular.  It  reminds  one  of 
unismrrak  egm,  literally  to  do  the  throats,  i.e.  to  cut  the  throat,  in 
d'Urtes  Oenesis,  c.  xxii,  y.  10.  Can  goseak  and  egarriak  be  the 
active  case,  ruling  held  hy  understood?  On  pp.  47,  48,  one 
has  ^' justiciaren  gosea,  eta  egarria  duenac,"  i.e.  'Hhose  who 
have  the  hunger,  and  the  thirst,"  where  gosea  and  egarria  are 
substantives. 

Singular  for  Plural, 

The  contrary  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  is  in  the 
quantitative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  e.g.,  cer  etsay  =  what 
enemy,  dirade  are,  oriee  ?  these  ?  Cein  dirade  ?  =  what  are  they  ? 
not  eeinac,  Cer  gausta  dirade  Articulu  Fedecoac?  The  Articles 
of  the  Faith,  what  thing  are  they?  i.e.  IFhat  thing  (not  gauMc) 
are  the  Articles  of  the  Faith?  Cer  gaum  da  Fedea?  What  thing 
is  the  Faith  ?  Cemhat  gauza  (not  gauzac)  hear  dirade  .  .  .  ? 
Sow  many  thing(s)  are  needed?  This  is  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  use  of  the  numbers.  Cemhat  tempora  bear  da?  =  Sow  much 
time  is  necessary  ?  Cemhat  ?  =  how  many,  how  much  ?  is  analytically 
what  one,  or  a  what  ?  from  cein  =  what  and  hat  =  one,  an,  a,  Ditu 
requires  its  accusative  to  be  plural,  yet  in  Cemhat  vorondate  ditu 
Christoc  ?  Mow  many  wiU{s)  hath  Christ  ?  the  object  is  singular  in 
form  as  much  as  if  it  were  bi  vorondate  =  two  wiU{s),  Cer  parte 
ditu  Peniteneiac  ?  =  What  part{s)  hath  Penance  ?  shows  a  similar 
idiom  with  the  simple  interrogative  pronoun. 

Phil.  Trans.  1899-1900.  28 
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Zatin  Zoan-ieordt. 

It  is  always  intorestiag  to  know  how  Latis  wards  lire 
fared  after  entcriog  the  sorviec  of  Busk.'  In  Irazuzta  wc  finJ 
Corpult,  from  Curpiu,  now  written  Gorpatz ; '  Teaipora,  fw» 
Latin,  but  used  as  a  singular,  now  written  d^miora,  at  it 
already  was  in  some  plawa  in  the  1797  edition.  Oaiaa  hid 
already  roplnoed  cau»a  in  1743,  and  is  by  Irazuzta  always  wiitUn 
without  the  loas  of  its  final  a.  e.g.  gauza  bal  =  a  Ihinff,  jmot 
gmtifHa  =  that  of  all  ikingt.  Yet  some  foolish  writers  hsin 
lately  ourtailod  it  into  gam,  as  if  the  a  were  the  removesble 
ttrtiole. 

Narru  Gorria. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  Catechism,  there  are  few  idiomsSc 
expressions  to  be  noted.  Yet  one  might  say  much  about  wrn 
gorrian  on  p.  34.  It  means  literally  in  Iht  rfii  Jtiin  (jfnrn*  beins 
li  TSrinnt  of  narru,  like  Innchfoa  for  nuncheon),  i.e,  tlark  ftaid, 
tn  ciieron.  Oorri  =  red  (or  red-hot)  in  Bask  is  almost  as  rich  in 
its  applications  as  blue  in  English. 


N.B.— The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  25.  New  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  will  probably  publish  a  coirecter  and  far  cheapei 
reprint  of  Lci^arragas  Bas\  New  Testament,  for  popular  use  and 
in  pockctable  form.  That  of  Doctor  H.  Schuchardt  and  Herr  T. 
Linschmann  reprodtiecs  alt  the  misprints  of  the  original  and  add» 
a  few  others;  e.g..  Matt,  xxvi,  16,  e  do-  for  edo-;  Acts,  it,  8, 
httheric,  for  betherie,  and,  Id  the  heodiog  of  the  preparation  fiff 
Communion,  rtecbitu  for  recthitu. 

As  a  specimen  of  good  modem  Discayan  pi'osc,  the  Etaidiac  or 
Sermons,  by  Andres  Iturzaeto,  curate  of  Ochandiano,  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1900  by  F.  Elosu,  at  Durango,  must  be  mentioned. 
They  deserve  sincere  praise. 

'  See  a  brochure  ui  ten  pages  by  Don  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  entiUed  "Dtl 
•  lemento  nlieaigeua  en  el  idionu  vusco."  where  the  itymou  of  am,  ehun  from 
«ni(tim,  which  1  "ave  bim  at  Benaeo  in  1887,  is  reprodaced  aa  if  it  weie  hii 
uwn.      I  proposed  to  him  cenluia  =  ktntum,  kindum,  kennum,  Aniiium,  mntiM, 

'  Some  busybodies  have  said  that  this  ward  is  only  u>ed  of  corpses  or  deal 
hodiea,  and  is  derired  from  gitrpu  =  body  and  tttz  —  empty\  Qtrjm  it  iadeed 
>  vsry  empty  body,  a  mere  ill  jhoit-Kord,  ta  Profnsor  W.  w.  Skeat  wonld  uy. 
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jrds  Prayer  was  rendered  thus,  on  p.  1,  by  Arm  in  1713: — 

PATER-NOSTERRA. 

c,  6,  d  y.  9,  usque  ad  13.  It  Luc,  c.  1 1,  (i  v.  2,  mque  ad  5 
'ea,  Ceruetan  zaudena :  santificatua  izan  bidi  ceure  icena. 
lire  reinaa  gugana.  Eguin  bidi  ceure  vorondatea,  nola 
\  la  Inrrean.  Eman  cguiguzu  egun  gueuren  egunoroco 
Eta  barcatu  eguizcutzu  gueure  zorrac,  gueuc  gueren 
barcatzen  diegun  becela.  Eta  tentacioan  crorten  eutzi 
zula.     Baicican  libra  gaitzatzu  gaitcetic,  Amen. 

J  Irazuzta : — 

In  1742.  In  1797. 

Tater  nosterra.  Pater  Nosterra. 

gurea,     Ceruetan    zau         Aitagurea,  Ceruetan  zaudena: 

Qtificatua  izambidi  zure  santificatua     izan     bedi     zure 

etor  gugana  zurereinua.  Icena :     betor     gugana     zure 

li  zure  vorondatea,  nola  Reinua :  eguin  bedi  zure  voron- 

ala    lurrean.       Eman  datea,  nola  Ceruan,  ala  lurrean : 

egun    gueren    egun  egun     iguzu     gure     eguneroco 

•guia.       Eta      barcatu  oguia :   eta  barca  guizquigutzu 

tzu    gure   zorrac,    guc  gure  zorrac,  guc  gure  zordunai 

zordun     ai     barcatzen  barcatcen  diegun   bcccla :     eta 

1      bczela.      Eta      ez  ez   gaitzatzula    utci  tentacioan 

la       utci      tentacioan  erortcn :  baicican  libra  gaitzazu 

baicican  libra  gaitzatzu  gaitcetic.     Amen  Jesus. 

Amen  Jesus. 

^brid  Pater  fwsterra,  inherited  from  Capanaga,  was  duly 
1  1797  into  Aita  gurea  =  the  Our  Father  on  pp.  13,  21, 
B  Prayer  is  referred  to. 

innot  study  a  Catechism  for  linguistic  purposes  without 
v^hat  is,  and  what  is  not,  taught  therein.  In  this  book, 
earlier  Bask  Catechisms,  all  forbidding  of  bull-fights,  or 
ghts  and  wars,  and  other  forms  of  barbarism  and  cruelty, 
rculating  false  coins,  is  as  absent  as  any  mention  of  the 
>inion  about  the  Conception  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  It 
lat  in  the  Maria  Santissimaren  Letania,  which  concludes 
,  the  invocation  **  Mater  Immaculata,  Ora,"  was  inserted 
after  **  Mater  Intemerata."  But  immaculata  there  may 
merely  the  post-natal  state  of  the  Holy  Mother.  On 
izuzta  put  the  Query  and  Reply,  **  What  is  the  signal  of 
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ih§  GIrffiMm?  The  Holy  Orofls.''  On  p.  21  tlu  Bub  me 
tanght— "  I  Oik.  Who  is  the  Holy  Father?  I  mmmt.  He  » 
the  Sapreme  Pontiff  of  Bomoi  Christe.  Tiear  on  euQa^  to  wluMi 
theae-all  (of  ns)  we  remain  obliged  to  obeying.'*  The  iraib 
Sumo  JPiimi^he  JSirmnacoa  were  left  oat  as  gapcoflnoas  in  1797.  B 
would  be  well  it  the  Pope  would  add  in  aU  catwihiwim,  after  tte 
OommandmentB  of  the  Chnreh,  the  **  New  Cknnmandment"  tf  h» 
Lord,  Tva  it^arare  ^XXi^Xovt .  It  mi|^t  asiame  thia  anagrannntful 
form  in  tiioae  tor  English-speakers : — 

<'In  what  does  CkruUmUiy  consistP    'Ti$  m  Chmrit^r 
"  What  is  there  in  ChrUHtmOyf    Chmri^UmUr' 

CHRISTIAN!  +  JH7  SINT  CARI. 


P.S. — In  the  Index  to  these  **  TiuxuanowB**  for  the  year  IM 
the  following  correetions  mast  be  made : — 

P.  544»  1.  8.  For  "  Eire-land|  BasqaOi  its  national  tongoe,"  if^ 
"Eireland,  Bask  mentioi^ed  in  a  book  on  its  national  toogve." 
I  did  not  say  that  Bask  was»  thongh  it  may  have  been,  the  toagse 
of  Iberian  Hibemia  or  Sire. 

P.  544, 1.  31.     For  "  504  "  read  "  505." 
P.  545,  1.  23.    For  "  Leigarraga's  "  read  '*  Dodgsons." 
P.  545, 1. 33.    For  *'  Ireland,  national  tongue  of  a  Basque,"  wU^*^ 
makes  no  sense  at  all,  read  "  Eireland,  the  national  tongue  of." 
P.  546, 1.  20.     For  **  504  "  read  "  505." 

In  my  article  in  the  same  Tolume  I  asked,  "  What  is  to  become 
of  the  Princes  Bask  books  ? "  I  am  permitted  by  their  ownei^' 
Messrs.  Harvey  Preen  and  T.  J.  Garlick,  of  17,  Basing 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  to  state  that  they  do  not  wish  to  sepaxtt^ 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  collectioo.  They  desire  to  sell  this  s^ 
a  whole.  Their  price  is  £4,500.  The  Library  lies  useless  in  ^ 
store-room.  Will  no  wealthy  friend  of  Linguistic  Science  redeeni 
it  from  this  sad  enterment,  and  present  it  to  the  British  MuseiUD 
or  some  English  University  ?    Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  is  meant 

With  the  change  of  Ipuicoa  (as  it  was  written  300  years  ago; 
into  Gipuskoa,  compare  Guntmea,  now  Uhtmea  the  river  *^ 
Donostia,  and  Gihiya  a  river  in  the  Province  of  SantandeTf 
evidently  an  old  form  of  modem  Bask  ihaya  =  th$  rim: 
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.me  of  San  Sebastdan,  the  modem  capital  of  Oipoakoai  i8 
in  modern  Bask,  from  Ikminus  (used  in  Bask  in  the 
Saint)  and  a  contraction  of  Sebastian,  the  name  of  the 
In  the  "Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England"  for 
the  town  is  called  ''  S.  Sebastians,"  and  "  Saynt 
8."  Peter  Heylyn,  in  his  MIKP0K02M02  (Oxford, 
so  has,  p.  54,  "Saint  Sebastians."  Here  the  final  » 
I  a  genitive,  and  Implies  toton  to  complete  the  sense, 
ivs  that  St  Palais,  in  French  Baskland,  took  its  name 
Palai  =  Pelayo,  when  the  English  occupied  that  part  of 
3.  Heylyn,  in  his  Cotmographie  (London,  1652),  p.  221, 
Sebastians  (Don  Bastia  as  the  vulgar  call  it)."  In  Zdt 
^s  VEipagne  if  du  Portugal  ....  par  Don  J. 
le  Colmenar  {k  Leide,  1707),  p.  80,  there  is  an  engraving 
3wn,  and  another  in  his  Annates  (Amsterdam,  1741). 
irles  II  of  England  visited  it  in  1659.  See  Revolution 
rre,  par  M.  de  Bordeaux  (Paris,  1670),  p.  190. 

L  Labourdin  Bask  written  at  Elche  on  the  eve  of  the 
jlipse  of  the  sun,  27th  May,  1900  : — 

rtez  hilla  Monthly  to  be  dead 

Hilargia  ;  The  Month-liglit  is  wont ; 

^M  duena  The  Sun  is  indeed 

Effuskia.  That  which  hath  chilled  her  ! 

Egmkia  And  doth  Mortification 

rak  btUtzen,  Fill  the  Son, 

a,  hark  duena  Whenever,  that  which 

um,  arkitz^i  He  doth  enlighten,  find 

Artekoa  He  doth  in  the  Way  between 

a  Lurraren  ;  Himself  and  the  Earth  ; 

z  Orrtlla  The  Leaf- Month  {May)  with  Mary 

a  ojikenzefi  ?  Begun  and  ending  ? 

ren  gatik  [No  !  Uwas)  for  Marys  sake 

n  Eguikia  ;  The  Sun  did  die  ; 

1\a  gatik  For  the  Moons  sake 

Ih  Corona,  He  hath  made  the  Corona ! 

Jauna  Bera  Christ  the  Lord  Himself 

i»«  Mariak  !  Hath  been  darkened  by  Mary ! 

ik  dttena  That  which  Man  hath 

du  lauftak  !  The  Lord  hath  bestarred ! 

Edward  Spencer  Dodoson. 


X.— ACTION    AND  TIME    IN    THE    IRISH  VERIl. 
By  J.  Strachan,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Iir  B  paper  on  the  use  of  the  piirticle  ro-  with  praterital  tenset  m 
Old  Irish  which  was  submitted  to  this  Society  in  1896,  I  folloired 
what  was  then  the  general  view  among  Celtiste,  that  the  presenw 
or  absence  of  ro-  in  the  preterite  made  no  difference  to  the  meaning 
of  the  tense,  that  the  difference  between  e.g.  an-ubari  and  atirrt 
'  Boid '  was  purely  chronological,  tbe  ro-  form  being  the  earlier,  tie 
n>-less  form  the  later;  in  fact,  the  presence  or  absence  of  re-  in 
the  preterite  has  often  been  used  as  a  criterion  for  determining  tk 
relative  uge  of  Irish  texts.  This  doctrine  was  based  on  the  itKt 
that  in  the  Old  Irish  Glosses  r-o-less  forms  are  very  rare.  But  it 
involves  a  very  strange  linguistic  development ;  first,  there  »« 
a  period  when  ro-  was,  with  certain  exceptions,  universal  in  tie 
preterite,  then  a  period  of  ro-less  preterites,  and,  lastly,  a  periiJ 
when  the  ro-  preterite  again  prevailed.  Since  then  another  and 
a  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  facts  has  been  given.  In 
Euhn's  Ztit»ehrift,  xxzvi,  468  sq.,  Zimmer  published  his  brilliuit 
discovery  that  between  atbtrl  and  aarubart  there  is  a  clear  diffeienw 
in  meaning.  In  the  same  journal,  xxxvii,  52  sq.,  Thumeyeen, 
vhile  acceptiog  the  chief  result  of  Zimmer's  investigation,  Iw, 
with  his  usual  clear  insight,  detected  and  corrected  a  number  of 
mistakes  in  Zimmer's  theory,  and  has  otherwise  contributed  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  Celtic  verb.  Lastly,  the  subject  haa  been 
exceUently  treated  by  Sarauw  in  his  "  Irake  Studier."  From  hit 
perverse  method  of  citation,  or  rather  of  non- citation,  it  is 
impossible  always  to  discover  the  relation  of  his  work  to  tlut 
of  his  predecessors;  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  have  herd  an 
independent  discovery,  though  the  book  was  not  published  till  the 
papers  of  Zimmer  and  Thumeysen  had  already  appeared.  His 
results  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  Thumeysen. 

Zimmer's  discovery  dawned  upon  him  from  certain  passages  is 
the  Irish  Sagas,   where  a«hert  and  atruhart  occur  side  by  side. 
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Aocoiding  to  him,  ashert  is  the  form  of  narration,  like  the  Latin 

Ustorical  perfect,  while  asruhart  is  never  so  used,  but  '*  clearly 

luis  a  time-relation  (zeitbeziehung),  which  in  the  majority  of  the 

cases  [previously  cited  by  him]  shows  itself  as  pluperfective  ('  he 

1^  said'),  and  in  a  smaller  number  as  true  perfect  (*he  has 

said ')  "  (pp.  495-6).    The  fundamental  meaning  of  the  ro-  forms 

is  the   completed  action  {ahgMchloMene   handlung);    the  relative 

time  of  the  completed  action  shows  itself  from  the  context;  the 

Iiish  ro-  preterite  =  the  Latin  true  perfect  and  pluperfect  (asrubart 

^adixU  and  dixerat)}    In  the  Old  Irish  Glosses  the  ro-less  forms 

are  rare,  because  there  is  hardly  any  occasion  for  their  use,  but 

they  do  appear  in  some  narrative  passages.    We  are  warned  against 

a  comparison  of  the  ro-  forms  with  the  perfective  verbs  of  Slavonic 

gninmar.     It  is  maintained  (p.  525  sq.)  that  in  the  subjunctive 

mood  the  addition  of  ro-  changes  a  present  and  an  imperfect  to 

a  perfect  and  a  pluperfect.     As  for  the  origin  of  the  function  of 

fo-y  it  is  brought  into  connection  with  ro-  joined  to  adjectives, 

nhmdr  'too  great,'  etc. :   ''was  beim  adjectivum  die  eigenschaft, 

das  ist,   wie   man  wohl   sagen   darf,   beim  verb    die    sich   auf 

verschiedenen  zeitstufen  vollziehende  handlung  "  (p.  535). 

Starting  from  Zimmer's  investigations,  Thumeysen  defines  the 
functions  of  the  parallel  preterite  forms  as  essentially  the  following : 
^"  The  forms  without  ro-  are  purely  narrative,  except  after  the  con- 
junction 6  '  since,  after.'  ^  The  ro-  forms  can  in  the  first  place  serve 
as  the  so-called  perfect  proper,  i.e.  they  can  denote  a  state  resting  on 
a  preceding  occurrence :  awiracht  *  he  has  arisen  and  lives  now,'  or, 
since  the  Irishman  does  not  distinguish  grades  of  time  (zeitstufen) 
in  the  preterite,  '  he  had  arisen  and  lived.'  Here,  then,  it  has 
the  function  of  the  Indogermanic  perfect.  Besides  this  they  serve 
simply  to  note  a  past  event  {zum  comtatieren  eines  vergangenen 
faetums);  that  has  (once,  then,  etc.)  happened,  e.g.  is  do  din  fiur 
MTohrad  lacob  7  Israhel,  '  to  the  same  man  has  the  name  Jacob  and 
Israel  been  given,'  Ml.  45^  9.  According  to  Delbriick's  investi- 
gations, this  use  was  originally  proper  to  the  Idg.  aorist.  Both 
significations,  however,  were  in  many  other  languages,  too,  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  form,  the  form  of  completed  action.     For  the 

^  The  further  comparison  of  asbert  with  the  Greek  aorist  is  not  happy  ;  it  is 
troe  only  in  so  far  as  the  aorist  in  Greek  has  ousted  the  older  impmect  in 
nanrntiTe.  In  its  original  usage,  as  we  shall  see,  the  aorist  corresponds  not  to 
athtrt  bat  to  atrubart, 

s  So  Zimmer,  p.  544.  But  Sarauw  has  shown  (p.  109)  that  with  6  'siaoe ' 
tb*  ro-less  pretente  was  used,  with  6  *  after '  the  rO'  preterite. 
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three  fonnoUy  diatinguished  Irish  preterites  I  would  auggeat  flie 
designations  praeteritum  imperfectnm'  (from  the  present  atem), 
praet.  narrativum  (preterite  without  ro),  and  praet.  perfertiiB 
{preterite  with  ro)  "  (pp.  55  sq.). 

Thumeyaen  then  goes  ou  to  coaaider  Zimmer's  esplanotion  ol  the 
origin  of  the  usage.  It  ia  pointed  otit  (1)  that  in  some  verbs  Ibe 
two  forma  come  from  different  roots,  and  (2)  that  other  preposittMS 
play  the  part  of  ro-,  facta  which  cast  grape  suspicion  upon  Zimnter'i 
theory,  And  it  is  urged  tliat  in  itself  Zimmer's  account  is 
improboble ;  if  it  contaios  the  Intensive  ro-,  then  rocanu  m^ht 
perhaps  have  been  intelligible  in  the  sense  of  '  I  loved  exceed- 
ingly,' not  in  that  of  '  I  have  loved.'  Still  more  fatal  to  Zioima'j 
theory  is  tho  use  of  ra-  with  the  subjunctive  mood.  It  is  thee 
noted  that  in  some  verbs  in  which  ro-  ia  not  the  verbal  particle 
but  an  ordinary  preposition,  the  sense  of  completion  is  predominant 
e.g.  »aigid  '  he  aims  at,'  but  rosaig  '  he  attains.'  The  eonelurion 
is  that  the  origin  of  the  Irish  praeteritum  perfectum  is  to  be 
sought  in  perfective  compounds. 

Before  pnsaing  on  to  the  subjunctive  Thumeysen  cooaiders  tw« 
pocaliar  uses  of  ro-  with  the  indicative ; 

(1)  ro-  with  the  present  indicative  denotes  relatively  prior 
time  in  general  (zeiiloien)  sentenoea,'  e.g. : 

MI.  51'^  9,  i>  in  nuall  dongniat  ho  rnmaith  fora  nainiUa  mwl, 
'  it  is  the  cry  which  (the  soldiers)  ore  wont  to  raise  whm  their 
enemies  have  been  routed.' 

Ul.  51^  7,  nad  fa*  etd  at  mailh  no  at  ole  fifo]  denum  monU  tilti 
emat  Da,  '  that  it  is  not  known  what  it  is  good  or  evil  to  do  unless 
the  knowledge  of  Ood  has  given  it  (the  knowledge).' 

This  use  of  ro-  is  supposed  by  Thumeysen  to  be  modelled  on  the 
development  of  ro-  with  the  preterite. 

(2)  ro-  with  the  indicative  =  posse,'  e.g. : 

Present:  Wb.  22'  3,  ni  dernat  tidi  ni  nad  fiaitar  tidt,  'the; 
can  do  nothing  that  He  does  not  know.' 

'  It  is  added  in  a  oote  that  a  more  correct  designation  would  b«  mmk. 
iteTatiTQiD  ;  for  the  use  of  the  tense  «ee  mj  paper  an  the  SabjunctiTe  Mood 
(Trau.  Phil.  Soc,  1897),  k  2. 

'  Similarlf  Sarauw,  pp.  28  eq. 

>  Cf.  Sarauw,  pp.  30  sg.,  who  gives  many  examples.  Bat  he  leams  to  be 
wrong  in  laying  that  in  a  conditioDal  aenteDce  ro-  can  change  a  (Dtnn)  iato 
a  fnbire  perfect.  At  least  the  fntore  indicative  in  conditaonal  claMsl  ii 
unknown  to  me.  Oa  r<»nu.  see  my  paper  on  the  Sigmatic  Fntm«  (Trans,  nil. 
Soe.,  leOO),  pp.  9,  17.  Ab  to  the  conditiona],  rafiidSgJIIU,  Ml.  t08l>  5,  it  is 
hardly  aafthing  else  than  a  scribal  error  tat  ni^ntUisfitit. 
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Imperfect :  LtJ.  83^  26,  is^  rnotais  sam  (facs.  rueihaUom)  atreieofn 
^  nuad  iom  foraihHomf  *  they  could  not  get  away  from  him,  he 
<MmId  not  get  np  with  them.'  The  imperfect  here  denotes  repeated 
ittMDpts. 

Putore :  ML  80*  9,  ni  dergenat  mu  bds,  '  they  will  not  he  ahle 
toilay  me  J 

Secondary  Future :  LU.  56^  30,  *  etded  6n  dorigenmais  ni  f '  ol 
lUb,  "'What  could  we  do?'  said  Medh."  It  is  interesting  to 
Bote  that  an  Irish  glossator  here  explains  doriginmaU  ni  hy 
nfitfmmmaU  a  denom,  'we  should  be  able  to  do  it.' 

Following  a  Slavonic  analogy,*  Thumeysen  would  derive  this 
Hie  from  an  original  punctualized  or  aoristic  ( punctuellen)  force : 
'*§trabair  etwa  'er  mag  wohl  sagen,'  'er  ist  der  man,  zu  sagen,'  *  man 
kann  von  ihm  erwarten,  dass  er  gelegentlich  sagt,'  n't  irhair  '  er  ist 
nieht  der  man  zu  sagen,'  '  er  kann  nicht  sagen.'  "  '  The  complete 
derelopment  of  the  sense  of  '  can '  is  supposed  first  to  have  been 
earned  out  in  negative  clauses,  and  to  have  spread  from  the 
present  to  other  parts  of  the  verb.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
subjunctive. 

Then  follows  a  subtle  discussion  of  the  uses  of  ro-  in  the 
subjunctive.  Apart  from  the  use  of  ro-  with  the  past  sub- 
junctive, which  is  explained  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  explained 
it  (Subj.  Mood,  §  107),  Thumeysen  finds  the  expression  of 
relatively  prior  time  only  in  general  sentences,  e.g.  mad  Ml 
roehaeeha,  iss  %  suidiu  ailid  cocrann  forsin  lestrai  n-uili\  *  if  it  be 
an  eye  that  it  (the  bee)  has  blinded,  it  is  then  required  (lit.  the 
thing  requires)  that  lots  be  cast  upon  all  the  hives,'  Laws,  iv, 
178.  This  use  is  explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  ro-  with  the 
indicative.  But  it  seems  very  possible  that  it  may  be  derived 
directly  from  the  perfective  or  aoristic  sense  ;  cf.  the  similar  use  of 

the  Ghreek  aorist,  e.g.  oatni^  /c'  awoXiTry  wardpa  Kal  TO  fiepo9  rtvi/ 
jfjMiJiiariap    Tip   vaTpi,    iirei   ic'    u'Wo'^euffTaif    i^eX^Qv    airoXa^eiv    rov 

4wifoi9op  iv  'SaviraicTovy  ou  a  Locriau  inscription.'  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  uses  of  the  subjunctive  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  here,  particularly  as  to  Thumeysen  also  they  seem  to  focus 

1  Gf.  Sanniw,  p.  136. 

'  In  LU.  69^  41,  *'  mdtu  thu  em,*'  ar  Naderandtail,  **  noeorucaimm  eend  wain 
bU  dm  diuwdf  nibir  do  ehend  n-gUlai  n^amtUaigy''''  might  weU  be  translated  by : 
*"  If  it  is  IhoQ  indeed,'  said  Naderandtail,  *  I  am  not  the  man  to  carry  the  head 
of  a  little  lamb  to  the  camp;  I  wiU  not  carry  thy  head,  beardless  boy  that 
thoa  art.* " 

>  Caner,  Delectus  Inscriptfonnm  Graecarum',  p.  162. 
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themeelvoe  in  the  perfective  action.  la  concluston,  tlie  ox  c! 
ro-  in  the  Britannic  group  is  diBcuaecd,  and  it  i^  Bhown  tint 
the  eamo  account  holds  good  there  too. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  interesting  paper  at  some  length,  be»Ma 
it  has  fur  the  first  tine  put  a  number  of  facts  in  tbeir  true  light, 
and  shows  decisively  how  the  ro-  forms  in  Celtic  can  be  simply 
explained  from  the  perfective  or  aoristic  action.  Sarauw  dc«ls 
fully  with  the  use  of  ro-  in  the  indicative;  the  subjunctive  is 
treated  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  way.  His  material  is  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Gloasesi  ho  illustrates  from  them  the 
difference  botweoa  the  preterite  with  and  without  ro-.  In  lis 
results,  as  1  said  before,  he  is  in  substantial  agreement  witi 
Thumeyscn.  Throughout  his  treatise  the  two  sets  of  forms, 
without  and  with  ro-,  are  deaeribed  in  the  phraseolofty  of  Slavonii; 
grammar  us  importective  uud  perfective ;  and  in  conclusion  he 
omphfttieivlly  asserts  that  Irish  takes  a  high  place  among  the 
languapes  that  express  perfectivity,  and  that  it  has  carried  ito 
system  through  with  no  Us*  consistency  than  Slavonic. 

Starting  from  these  iuvestigatioos,  I  propose  to  lay  before  you 
some  account  of  the  functions  of  the  two  sets  of  forms  in  tie 
preterite  of  the  indicative  in  Old  Irish,  An  initial  difficulty  ougbt 
to  be  mentioned.  In  the  Old  Irish  Glosses,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie 
imperfectlvc  or  ro-lcss  forms  are  rare,  because  there  is  little  oocaaion 
for  their  use;  there  are,  however,  one  or  two  historical  notes  wHch 
have  been  well  analyzed  by  Sarauw,  pp.  100  sq. ;  ef.  Zimmer, 
pp.  511  si^.  Moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  the  glosses  consiat 
of  either  isolated  words  or  disconnected  sentences,  and  it  ia  obvious 
that  the  uses  of  the  tenses  can  be  better  studied  in  continaous 
prose,  where  the  relation  of  the  sentences  and  clauses  to  one 
another  is  more  apparent.  One  piece  of  narrative  prose,  itself  ol 
a  much  earlier  date,'  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  ascribed  to  tbc 
ninth  century,  the  Book  of  Armagh  (designated  hereafter  as  Ijb. 
Ardm.).  But  the  Irish  Sagas,  etc.,  are  first  found  in  IfSS.  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  later.  Now,  as  we  shall  see,  the  perfective 
forms  in  Irish  finally  superseded  the  imperfective.  Hence  there  is 
the  possibility  that  in  this  instance  or  in  that  the  eaiher  form  may 
in  the  course  of  transcription  have  been  ousted  by  the  later.  But 
this  danger  may  easily  he  exaggerated.  In  the  oldest  and 
linguistically  best  preserved  of  the  Irish  tests  that  I  have  examined 

'  ZiminiT,  pp.  470  nq, ;  TliumojMn,  pp.  53  »q. 
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leral  principles  of  the  usage  are  clear  enough.  Not  that 
re  not  many  cases  where  one  is  in  doubt,  but  before  imputing 
ling  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribes,  one  should  allow  for 
Bsibility  of  dulness  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  The 
les  of  usage  laid  down  below  are  founded  on  an  unbiassed 
f  Old  Irish  texts.  If  I  have  ventured  to  cite  illustrations 
uiskrit  and  Greek,  this  is  purely  by  way  of  illustration,  not 
ment.  When  the  principles  of  the  Irish  usage  had  become 
>  me,  I  turned  to  the  Yedic  prose.  There  I  was  at  once 
ed  by  the  great  similarity  between  the  usage  of  the 
ct  and  the  Irish  ro-less  form,  and  between  the  usage  of  the 
ud  the  Irish  ro-  form.  In  Greek  the  similarity  is  not  so 
;  Greek  has  departed  very  considerably  from  the  Indo- 
ic  usage. 

*e  we  pass  on  to  the  actual  usage,  it  is  necessary  to  give 

account  of  the  means  of  perfcctivity  in  Irish.     It  was 

by  the  use  of  prepositions.     The  prevalent  particle  is  ro- ; 

have  discussed  before,  and  I  need  not  return  to  it  again. 

the  oldest  Irish  other  particles  were  similarly  used.* 


Impe&fectivb.  Peefective. 

can-btH'  eon-ad-hru-,  comminucre. 

con-eel'  con-ad-cel-,  celare. 

con-cert-  con-ad-cert- ^  emendare. 

con-gab-  con-ad-gah-^  continere. 

con-gar-  con-ad-gar-^  uocare. 

con-med-  con-ad-med-,  iudicare. 

con-reg-  con-ad-reg-,  uincirc. 

con-di-siag-  con-ad-di-siag-y^  quaerere. 

con-scar-  con-ad-acar-j  diruere. 

con-scrlb-  con-ad -scrih-,  conscribcrc. 

con-tih-  con-ad-tib-f  ridere. 

con-tol-  con-ad- tol-f  dormire. 


ihe  instances  see  Thurneysen,  pp.  57  sq.,  and  Sarauw,  pp.  43  sq. 

hem  hare  been  noted  in  my  paper  on  the  particle  ro-  i?,  buf  I  did  not 

le  perfective  force  of  the  prepositions. 

rady  Connac,  s.v.  leihech. 

in  Wb.  8»  14  conoitechtatavy  from  which  Thurneysen  suggests  that  in 

hese  verbs  ad-  may  have  replaced  an  older  ud'. 
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fa  Wwr-  fa  i»  tftw  wi  » dare,  tnden. 

fa-«Mf  •  ^  fa-MM-mf -,*  lanare. 

firU-^ff'*  Jri^-wmrm^*^  offendrae 

(and  ofiier  oompoimdt  of  «ry-)« 
ii'Tef'-  di-com-n^'t  exuere. 

Another  instaaoe  is  proboUy  fa«AMiMf  *  (»  fanwi  ><itHf  *)te<t- 
ioiy-,  LawB»  iv,  8.    Bendes,  a  siiiiilar  prepootioii  ia»  with  Ziqtef 
GZ*  iii,  278,  to  be  Been  in  ifa-MMMf « he  has  gone '- ili-«^^ 
8tem>Sr(A-y  and  donbtless  alao  in  tAwtid*  *  he  has  nanited'  md- 
co-fdUh  (Terbal  8tem/«M-).    So  probably  is  to  be  ezplained.^rMii 
Tor.  49,  whioh  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  oorrnpti  but  for  iAUl 
no  plausible  emendation  has  been  proposed.    In  fjL.  49  r^/MMyrf 
...    7  farcuad  is  oleazly  parallel  to  ani  fiirUkigihtr  L  ^ 
Joffmaft  in  gL  45.     From  the  instanoes  of  fmr-jUm  givn  tf 
Thnmeysen,  KZ.  xxzi,  85^  it  appean  that  when  tiie  aooent  mte 
on  the  root,  the  verb  begins  with  /;  if  the  aoooit  zesU  on  tti 
preposition,  it  begins  with  ^,  Jwr-fnutr  bnt  fii  fmrhmmr.    As  % 
41  after  r  becomes  in  Irish  t,  this  points  to  an  Idg.  root  begiBBng 
with  «,  and /broMN^  conld  come  from  ^or^ethfisth  or  the  like. 

ess-: 

IXPB&FBCnTB.  PSRFBCnVB. 

ih-  eu-ib-f  bibere. 

Sarauw  would  see  a  perfective  air-  in  teu»ar-ba$^  the  perfect  to 
teU'Jmith  '  deesse.'     Another  and  more  probable  explanation  btf 

1  Cf.  t<mach  *  washing/  O'Don.  SappL,  LL.  295>  15,  16,  GZ.  iii,  ^ 
Thurneysen,  however,  pruDoees  to  connect  thoLs  perfect  with  the  present  itf^' 
Sfj^.  22^  6,  etc.,  to  which  the  Terbal  noon  u  diimtieh,  e.g.  Laws,  iv,  S^' 
( =  di'fo'Hiff').    In  Laws,  ir,  318,  is  found  a  present  diiti^y  if  it  be  not  corni^ 

'  doeoemMachtar  ( =  to-com-Henachimr)  tlachtm  *  they  have  washed  (tbor) 
gnrments,*  Fclire,  Jan.  4. 

*  Cf.  '(wnbaiify  Hv.  v,  77. 

*  For  the  ndupUcation  cf.  ANN-Mi^  Rev.  Celt,  xi,  444,  at-Mnid  *  refused  it 
LU.  133^  1,  from  mi-bond-,  tnlotmid  (leg.  imMmig)  Laws,  ir,  16  to  mtmidt 
ib.  38.  Ilere  the  presumably  earlier  forms  *^^iy,  ^hebnid^  *leiui^,  ha?e  beflj 
n'placed  by  bobntpt  bobnid,  lofmi^,  just  as  eerAtfiM  became  afterwards  eltehsii^.  '^ 
mtroebmidf  *SR.  3997,  comes  from  md^bond'  it  would,  because  of  its  peculiar  fof*f 
hare  preserred  the  old  reduplication  :  ^roebaid  =  'robebmd ;  in  CZ.  iii,  M 
f^mimid^  r.l.  (^rnKmnw,  should  probabl][  be  corrected  to  eorriibig, 

^  Herewith  the  TocsIiiHn  of  the  subiunctiYe  dte^  (cf.  Sigmatio  FatS*> 
p.  23}  becomes  dear  ;  daeoi  is  for  *di'eO'jetMt. 

*  The  imperfcctiTe  pasdte  is  ad/mt.  e.g.  LU.  59>  7.  In  the  actrre  I  baivi* 
instance  of  a  corresponding  imperfectiTe  Sum ;  the  hnloric  prsaent  is  ooi 
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ested,  Trans.   Phil.  Soc,  1895-6,  p.  180.      A  double 
appears  in  ducuitig  '  has  sworn '  =  to^eom-tethaig  and 

9  sat '  =  di-ess'sid  (Saranw,  pp.  46, 47) ;  the  imperfective 

»  doetsid  is  aiassair. 

verbs  the  imperfective  and  the  perfective  preterites  are 

om  different  roots : 

Impbrfbctivb.       Perfectiyb. 

arries,'  *  bears'  (children)    birt  route,  roue, 

affert '  dobert  ^  douic,  daueJ* 

gives '  dobert  dorat, 

'  ponit,  iacit '  eorastar  rold, 

ir,  '  ponit '  doeorastar         doraie. 

*  iacit  *  focaird  rold. 

« '  luid  ^  doedid. 

(pass,  ethai)       (pass,  doedas) 

rbs  do  not  distinguish  imperfective  and  perfective  action. 

which  TO'  goes  throughout  the  verbal  system.     They  are 
I  Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  1895-6,  p.  151   (however,  as  we 
ro'ucc-  is  perfective  to  ber-,  dorat-  to  dober-).    But  in 
is  sometimes  inserted  again  before  the  accented  syllable, 
erchoil  Ml.  46**  7,  niruderchoin  Ml.  44»  1. 
ids  of  -iC'  and  -ong-  (which  supplement  one  another), 
1.  Soc,  1895-6,  pp.  120,  121,  126. 
ads  of  -gninim  'know,'  ib.  p.  125. 
interiit,'  ib.  p.  121. 

c  'vidi,'  ib.  p.   124,  to  which  the  enclitic  forms  are 
I  the  active  by  -acca^^  ib.  p.  122.     In  the  passive  both 
and  enclitic  forms  come  from  ad-eiu. 
'Had  'adeptus  est,'  ib.  pp.  124,  149.     In  Lib.  Ardm. 
tedae  is  clearly  imperfective. 

56*  13,  where  the  imperfccti?e  and  the  perfective  forms  occur  side 

is  Sarauw,  pp.  119  sq.,  most  ingeniously  derives  tuicei  *  understands/ 

uw,  p.  124. 

-ncysen,  p.  57  ;  Sarauw,  pp.  91  sq.     But  in  compounds  Utid  is  found 

ive  ro- ;  for  examples  see  Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  1895-6,  pp.  102,  116, 

T).  3»  6. 

sen,  pp.   58  note,  71,  would  restrict  adcondarc  to  the  perfective 

Certainly  in  the  Sagas  cotiacca  is  the  regular  narrative  form.  In 
however,  adcondarc  is  joined  with  imperiective  forms.  Whether, 
rcumstances,   adcondarc  was   perfective,   seems  to   require  further 

In  other  compounds  of  -ciu  ro-  appears,  ib.  p.  112,  where  for 
tiould  be  substituted  di-cn-chty  cf.  Sarauw,  p.  64. 


1 
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•fiuir,  '  inveni.'    Cf.  ib,  p.  125,  Thiiraeyaen,  p,  63,  Sarauw.p,  S6.' 

•diiaid  (prei.  ithid'),  '  edit.' ' 

dufitthareair,  '  opUTit,'  ib.  13'J. 

On  this  olnss  of  verbs  Thumejsen  romarks :  "The  coGolniicn 
is  Kcrtaialy  not  too  bold  that  in  them  from  the  outset  the  preterita 
in  itself  inclined  to  the  punctualized  acimc,  especially  as  id  tv> 
leitding  verbs  of  this  class,  -teetm  '  reach'  and  -gnitutn  'rccogiuK,' 
the  particniar  orophHsizing  of  the  result  {endpunUti)  lies  in  the 
(undamental  signification  of  the  root." 

Three  Terbs,  -fetar,  -hmur,  and  •duintuf,  have  rn-  only  in 
orthotonie  forms;  cf.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  1895-6,  pp.  149  sq. 

After  those  preliminaty  remarks  we  come  now  to  the  MB- 
sideration  of  the  use  of  the  two  forms  in  the  Irish  preterite. 
In  what  follows  the  form  based  on  imperfective  action,  Thnmeywn't 
praoteritum  narrativum,  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  calltd 
the  prGt'3riU' :  thi'  form  baaed  on  perfective  or  aoristic  actwn, 
Thumeyseu's  praeteritum  perfeetum,  will  for  the  same  reason  Iw 
called  the  perfect. 

THE    PRETERITE. 

This  Ib  the  narrative  tense  i  as  each  it  correspODdg  in  fonete'  j 
to  the  imperfect  of  Vedic  Sanskrit'  and  to  the  Indi-  ^ 
germaiiic  imperfect,' 

In  Principai,  Clauses. 

The  use  of  the  preterite;  in  principal  clauses  will  be  illustraUd 
in  the  course  of  this  paper.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
cite  one  of  the  historical  notes  in  the  Milan  glosses. 

Ml.  16"  10.  ihrimther  hi  libur  Etiaix  a  seel  to  .i.  asbert  »A 
contra  Ezochinm  athdad.  (ei>ch^  lidt  7  dogni"  ailhirgi  7  Inii 
(■»  grian  fora  culu  coic  hrotti  deac,  '  This  story  is  recounted  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  to  wit :  he  said  to  Hezekiah  that  he  would  die- 
He  wept  and  did  penance,  and  the  sun  went  back  fifteen  point*.' 

not  purely  pfrfective.     In  the  old 
lo  he  itnperiCTtive,  nnii  I  hite  i" 

^  Cf.  ThumvYSi 

'  CC.  DelbriicK,  Srntitrtinche  l^orachungi 

<  Cf.  Delbriidit,  Vergleicbiinde  Synlas, 

"  Accoriins  *■>  Sarauw'a  reslomhon  iif  the  niissine  lettera  ;  cC  LU.  133'  12- 
'  If  thii  he  right,  it  h  historical  pre^t'nt,  n-liich  i^  the  equivalent  of  "" 
preterite  ;   Sarauiv  propnqes  iln/ieni. 
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Many  excellent  examples  of  the  preterite  may  be  found  in  the 
3rt  stories  at  the  end  of  LU.,  edited  and  translated  by  Professor 
Meyer,  "  Voyage  of  Bran,"  pp.  42-58,  which  may  be  compared 
th  the  stories  in  those  Brahmanas  in  which  the  imperfect  is  the 
nrative  tense.* 

A  special  use  of  the  preterite  must  be  noted  in  connection  with 
3  idiomatic  mad  '  well,'  with  which  it  seems  to  be  constant,  e.g. 
iiA^^enatar  d  thimthirthidiy^  ol  si,  ''  'blessed  are  his  servants,' 
id  she,"  Ml.  90^  12;  ni  t/idlodmar,  *not  well  did  we  go,'  i.e. 
^onld  that  we  had  not  gone,'  LIT.  58^  15 ;  ni  madaixgemiB  JUid, 
ot  well  did  I  prepare  a  feast,'  i.e.  '  would  that  I  had  not 
spared  a  feast,'  LU.  61*  2 ;  further  LU.  64^  7,  65*  15. 

In  Subordinate  Clauses. 
[n  three  uses  the  preterite  is  constant.* 

In  oratio  obliqna  the  preterite  represents  a  present  in- 
dicative of  oratio  recta.' 

jU.  133*  33.  asbert  Forgoll  gdite  i  n-Duhthar  Lagen,  ashert 
ngdn  ba  g6,  *  Forgoll  said  he  (Fothad  Airgthech)  was  slain  at 
Efry  in  Leinster.  Mongan  said  it  was  false.*  At  133^  35  we 
e  in  oratio  recta  is  g6  *  it  is  false.' 

jXJ.  69*»  19.  gU  la  each  immurgu  hsi  for  teched  Inid  Cuchulaind 
iseotnf  *  cYeryone  deemed  it  clear,  however,  that  Cuchulinn  fled 
>re  him.'  This  may  represent  an  oratio  recta  is  for  teched  tSit, 
,  though  the  text  continues  **for  Cuchulaind  uccut,^*  ohe,  '^dochoid 
rfect)  reomsa  for  teched,^*  ***your  Cuchulinn  yonder,'  said  he, 
is  fled  before  me.*  "  However,  the  preterite  might  be  explained 
»n  p.  27. 

II.  50**  1 .  ciarudreig  (leg.  ciaridreig)  som  namboi  remcisiu  Dd  de, 
nr  immurgu,  *  though  he  has  complained  that  there  was  no 
vidence  of  God  for  him,  he  says,  however.'  In  oratio  recta  it 
lid  be  nifil  remcisin  Da'i  dim. 

II.  43**  1.  quod  etiam  uerbis  Rabsacis  apparuit,  .i.  intan 
ihart  sumfrimmaecu  Israhel  imbdi  di  oinaehdaih  leu  robethfor  dih 
ih  ech,  *  when  he  said  to  the  Children  of  Israel  whether  there 


Enumerated  by  Delbriick,  Altind.  S)T1.,  300. 

Sarauw,  pp.  106,  107,  109. 

Cf.  the  change  from  the  present  to  the  imperfect  in  indirect  discourse  in 

neric    Greek,    Goodwin's   >[ood.s    an<l    Tenses,    ^    671  ;     Brug^nann,    Gr. 

mm.,  p.  .309. 
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were  among  them  sufficient  horsemen  to  mount  two  thoTuancl 
horses.'    Oratio  recta :  infil  Ub,  etc.    Similarly  LU.  65*  30. 

Note. — In  oratio  obliqua  a  perfect  may  represent  a  perfect  of 
oratio  recta : — 

Ml.  58^  6  (in  an  historical  note),  ar  rofitir  tide  ha  Dm 
oonrairleio,  'for  ho  knew  that  it  was  God  that  had  pemiittei' 
Oratio  recta :  is  Dia  canrairUie. 

LU.  60*  42.  asbert  Cauland  iarom  ndbad  ioehaide  nobertka  ckuaij 
dir  nipu  du  thtr  na  ferund  d6  a  fuiree  ^  dorigni  aeht  do  thorud  «  id 
Idm  7  a  thamguiry  '  Cauland  said  then  that  a  multitude  should  not 
be  brought  to  him,  for  the  feast  that  he  had  made  came  not  to  him 
from  land  or  fields,  but  from  the  fruit  of  his  hands  and  of  his . .  / 

For  the  preterite  in  such  clauses  see  below,  p.  27. 

{b)  In  a  modal  sense. 

Wb.  10^  31.  ut  non  abutar  potestate  mea  in  euangelio,  .1. 
airitiu  Uge  ar  mo  precept,  ar  boi  edn  in  potestate  mea  ma  dagnentt 
i.e.  '  the  receiving  of  pay  for  my  preaching,  for  that  were  in  my 
power  if  I  cared  to  do  it.' 

Wb.  17<^  17.  ci  adcobrinn  mdidim  do  denum,  ni  b6i  adharhiCf 
'  though  I  desired  to  boast,  there  were  no  cause  here.' 

Cf.  Substantive  Verb,  11.  1248-1252,  1294-1307,  and  p.  61.' 

{e)  With  6  *  since.' 

Wb.  31^7.  0  chretsit,  nintd  airli  ar  m-han,  *  since  they  believed, 
we  have  not  the  government  of  our  women.' 

LL.  279^"  3.  0  g^busa  Jlaithemnas  niconeshiusa  dig  r'lam  mc^ 
atlaigind,  *  since  I  assumed  the  sovereignty,  I  have  never  drunk 
without  giving  thanks.' 

LU.  120»  27.  ndchimthdnic  0  gabsu/aiY//,  '  which  has  not  come 
to  me  since  I  assumed  the  sovereignty.' 

So  Wb.  3^'  37,  29d  6,  Ml.  63^  4  (cf.  82'*  9,  where  huand  uair  i^ 
used),  LU.  86^  18,  96»  25,  120*^  18,  LL.  248^  10,  249»  47. 
Where  ro-  appears  in  this  type  of  clause,  as  in  LU.  1  lO''  48,  it  mav 

*  C(.  daroHait  ftssa  7  finreca  LL.  172^  48  ;  similarly  172^  33  ;  cL  fuiree^  ■^^ 
fieadh  no  fea^dtty  O'Cl. 

*  So  is  to  be  explained  the  preterite  by  the  perfect  in  Ml.  66*  13:  fl*"^ 
duberad  tiech  do  hi  cti^t  :  *'  cid  arin  potabis  toicais  (perf.)  hi  sunt  ?  cid  artia  bfl 
(pret.)  son  inchoissisfd  lomjud  no  ithi  doblrt  (pret.)  and  }  "  **  As  though  someone 
had  put  to  him  as  a  question  :  *  Why  hast  thou  put  pidahii  here  ?  "Why  should>* 
thou  not  have  put  there  a  wonl  to  express  devouring  or  eating  ? '  **  Cf .  Ir.  Text- 
ii,  2,  243  :  **  ad  arindid  hi  in  Inn  ad^miffladathar  .^"  ol  Cuchiiiaind.  ''cid  w" 
ba  in  ftr.f   *' *  Why  is  it  the  woman  that  addresses  me?'  said  Cuchulinn 

'  Why  should  it  not  be  the  man  r  *  " 
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te  safely  put  down  to  the  later  spread  of  the  particle.  It  may  be 
noted  that  6  is  used  with  the  present  indicative  of  a  state  still 
continning,  e.g.  otfifa  imn  dim  sa,  *  since  I  have  been  in  this  fort,' 
LL.  249»»  3. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  preterite 
in  subordinate  clauses,  where  the  action  of  the  main  clause  coincides 
in  time  with  the  action  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

LTJ.  71^  9.  a  m-b&tii  int  il6ig  and  trath  n6na  oonaccatar, 
'  when  the  hosts  were  there  in  the  afternoon,  they  saw.' 

YBL.  194*  50.  a  m-bflB  laa  n-ann  for  Idim  a  aihar  •  .  .  , 
conaecai  in  mndiy  *  when  he  was  one  day  beside  his  father,  he  saw 
a  woman.' 

Ml.  58^  4.  dia  luid  Duaid/or  UmgatM  (ri  glenn  loBofad,  dambido 
8emei  di  eloehaib,  '  when  David  was  going  into  exile  through  the 
Talley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Shimei  pelted  him  with  stones.' 

LU.  134*  13.  dia  m-b6i  dano  Forgoll  JUi  la  Mangan  fieht  n-and, 
luid  Mangan  or  dim  ....  feeht  n-and,  'when  Forgoll  the 
poet  was  with  Mongan  once,  Mongan  went  one  time  on  his 
stronghold.'    This  is  the  beginning  of  a  tale. 

Ir.  Text,  ii,  2,  241.  dia  m-bai  Guchulaind  ina  eotlud  i  n-Dun 
Jmrid,  eo  ouala  in  gem  atuaid  each  n-direoeh  ina  doehum  7  ba  granda 
7  ba  haduathmar  lais  in  gem,  'while  Guchulaind  was  asleep  in 
Dun  Imrid,  he  heard  a  shout  from  the  north  straight  to  him,  and 
the  cry  seemed  to  him  terrible  and  very  fearful.'  This  is  the 
beginning  of  another  tale. 

Comport  Mongan.'  intan  b&tir  int  kluaig  i  n-Alhe  i  n-imniiiiu, 
doluid  fer  deligthe  for  a  mndi,  *  while  the  hosts  were  in  Scotland 
in  con^ct,  a  distinguished-looking  man  came  to  his  wife.' 

LTJ.  120*  33.  intan  trd  luide  in  ben  ass  ,  ,  ,  ,  doohorastir 
tibuU  do  CondlUy  *  as  the  woman  went  forth,  then,  she  threw  an 
apple  to  Condla.' 

LU.  133^  9.  oiid  (historic  present  =  preterite)  in  ben  intan  ba 
nessam  anidnaeul  (leg.  a  hidnaeul),  'the  woman  wept  when  her 
surrender  was  close  at  hand.' 

LTJ.  128^  25.    birt  mac  7  doberar  (hist,  pres.)  Setanta  fair,    is 

€tnd  sin  iarom  bat&r   Ulaid  hi  comthinol  i  n-Emain  Macha  intan 

berta  tn  mac.     *  She  bore  a  son  and  Setanta  was  the  name  given 

to  him.     The  men  of  TJlster  were  assembled  in  Emain  Macha  when 

she  bore  the  son.' 

*  Ed.  K.  Meyer,  Voyage  of  Bran,  p.  42. 
FhU.  Trans.  1890-1900.  29 
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The  action  of  the  subordinate  clause  may  be  piior  to  thd 
of  the  main  clanse.  In  such  sentenoes  both  the  preterite  and  tte 
perfect  are  found.  The  discussion  of  the  preterite  in  tiieiB  lai 
similar  cases  will  be  better  reserved  till  the  use  of  the  perCbet  kM 
been  considered. 

THE   PERFECT. 

The  perfect  marln  the  ocourrence  of  an  action  in  past  time 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preaent;'  it  ooireipeidi 
generally  in  fbnetion  to  the  aorist  in  7edie  SanArtt;' 
and  to  tlie  Indogermanic  aorist' 

The  action  may  fall  within  the  recent  experience  of  the  speaker 
(or  the  person  spoken  to),  or  within  his  more  remote  experience,  or 
it  may  fall  in  an  indefinite  past.  Sometimes  the  perfect  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  Indogermanic  perfect,  i.e.  to  denote  a  state 
resulting  from  a  past  action,  atriraeht  CrUt  'Christ  has  axisen 
(and  lives),'  rotoharus  *  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  thee  (and  lofe 
thee),'  ha  si  (facs.  sin)  a  tnit,  di  pr{mgla%9  diae  fontoeafb  M 
6mfro99  %  n-Ere  eo  hrdth  'such  was  its  greatness  (that)  the  sin^ 
shower  has  left  twelve  chief  streams  in  Ireland  for  ever* 
LIT.  134^  18.  But  I  doubt  if  the  perfect  force  lies  in  the 
verbal  form  itself;  it  lies  rather  in  the  peculiar  situation.  In 
itself  (uriracht  Crist  seems  to  mean  'Christ  has  (once)  arisen,' 
i.e.  He  did  not  remain  with  the  dead,  rotcharus  '  I  have  fallen 
in  love  with  thee  *  (rjpaffOrjp),  At  least,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  postulating  a  separate  category  here. 

The  uses  of  the  perfect  may  be  thus  subdivided.  (I)  The 
perfect  in  main  clauses.  (II)  The  perfect  in  subordinate  clauses 
where  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  is  present  or  perfect,  where 
the  action  of  both  verbs  is  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  present,  and  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  show 
that  the  action  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  felt  to  be  relatively 
prior  to  the  action  of  the  main  clause.  (Ill)  The  perfect  in 
subordinate  clauses  where  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  is  present 
or  perfect,  where  the  action  of  both  verbs  may  be  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  present,  but  where  the  action  of  the 
subordinate  clause  is  prior  to  the  action  of  the  main  clause. 
(IV)  The  perfect  in  subordinate  clauses  where  the  verb  of  the 
main  clause  is  preterite.     Here  the  perfect  is  felt  by  us  at  least 

*  Cf.  Mutzbauer,  Griechische  Tempuslehre,  p.  13. 
^  Delbhick,  Altind.  Sjnt.  pp.  280  sq. 
3  Delbriick,  Vgl.  Synt.  u,  pp.  277  sq. 
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to^  eoprMB  not  aa  aetion  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hie 
prannt,  but  time  prior  to  the  time  of  the  main  clause.  (Y)  Th« 
perfect  in  main  clauses  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  another 
BHR  danae  as  the  subordinate  clause  to  the  principal  clause  in  the 
last  sabdiTision  (parataxis  for  hjpotaxis). 

LU.  74*  32.  A  woman  comes  to  Cuchulinn.  He  asks  her  who 
she  is.  She  replies:  *^ ingm  Biiain  ind  rhg^'^  orsij  "dodeochad 
ekueuiiu.  rotoharus  air  W  airse^laih  7  tuous  mo  seotu  lim,''  <'  <  The 
daughter  of  King  Buan,'  said  she.  '  I  have  come  to  thee.  I 
hare  fallen  in  love  with  thee  for  the  tales  of  thee,  and  I  haye 
broo^t  my  treasures  with  me.' " 

With  rotcharus,  cf.  LU.  72»  31,  120*  16,  LL.  249^  36,  RC.  xi,  442. 

LU.  60'  1.  When  Cuchulinn  went  to  the  battlefield,  he  saw 
a  man  with  half  his  head  off  carrying  the  half  of  a  man  upon 
his  back.  He  addresses  Cuchulinn  :  ''  congna  lim^  a  Chuehulaind,** 
du  ;  *'  rombith  7  tucous  leth  mo  brathar  or  mo  muinJ'^  ^^  *  Help  me, 
Cuchulinn,'  said  he;  **  I  have  been  wounded,  and  I  haye  brought 
the  half  of  my  brother  on  my  back.'  " 

LU.  120^  10.  Condla  says  of  a  woman  who  has  come  to  him 
from  fairyland :  '^  romgab  dano  eokhaire  immon  mndi"  *  I  have 
been  seized  with  louging  for  the  woman.'  In  120*  38,  where  this 
is  narrated,  the  preterite  is  used  :  gabais  4oleha%re  iarom  inni  Condla 
immon  mndi  atchonnairc,  'thereafter  Condla  was  seized  with 
longing  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  seen.' 

'  Cf.  the  following  examples  of  the  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek : — 
^tapatha  Br.  xi,  5, 4 1 .    The  pupil  who  presents  himself  before  his  teaoher  says : 
brrnkmacAryam  ligftm,  *  I  have  come  to  be  a  pupil.' 

Tflittiriya  Saflihita,  \i,   5,  53.     Indra  slew  Vritra.     Then  the  gods  said: 

'*  makin  vi  dyam  abhttd  yi  Vprdm  avadhld"  Ui,  *  he  has  shown  himself  great 
who  has  slain  Vritra.' 

RY.  X,  124,  i.  imam  no  agna  upa  yajndm  ihi  ....  jyog  evd  dirghdm 
tdmu  i^ayiihfh&h.     '  Agni,  come  to  this  our  sacrifice.    Too  long  hast  thou  laiji 

in  lasting  darkness.' 

BY.  V,  2f  12.  Irresistibly  shall  Agni  drive  off  (ajdti)  the  wealth  of  the 
enemy,    iiimdm  agnlm  amrtd  aydean,  *  hence  the  gods  have  called  him  Agni.' 

Aitareya  Br.  ii,  23,  3.  pnro  vd  etan  deed  akrata  yat  jmrdldfds  tat  purdulfdndm 
purdli^atvmn.  'The  gods  have  made  the  sacrificial  cakes  (puroUfd'h)  their 
strongholds.    That  is  why  the  purold^dh  are  so  called.* 

Horn.  Od.  i,  182,  vvp  if  c^e  ^bt^  njl  KoriiXvOop  iiV  irdpot^i. 

id.  i,  64,  riitwov  4ti6pj  voUv  <rc  frof  <p^9P  tfHcos  iSivrmv ; 

Hdi.  i,  30,  vvy  iw  Ifupos  iTttpMcu  fioi  Mj\09  cT  rtra  ffSi}  Tdtnwp  clStt 
oKfiuirttrop, 
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Ml,  53'  9.  "U  Dia  do[n]roidni,"  '  oJ  Rahtaeu,  "iulan  dmJ- 
ar^art."  "  '  It  is  God  who  hath  ijont  us,'  said  Rabshokeh. '  eiiue 
He  hath  not  forbidden  it.'  " 

LL.  251*  4.  congair  FYiich  ifilla  dia  munlir.  " airg  •«,"  tJN, 
"coiin  magin  i  n-deochsd«ii  tMtn  ui«et.  iime  fot^boM  «£" 
"  Fmech  aummona  a  gillie  oC  his  household.  '  Qo  forth,'  raid  htr,  I 
'  b)  the  placo  in  which  I  entered  the  water.  I  hare  left  a  salmou 
there.'"  Fniech  had  caught  tho  salmon  in  the  water  on  tt* 
previous  day.  | 

Rev.  Celt,  xi,  446.     Cuchulinn  comes  to  Scathach.     Scathach't    i 
daughter  praised  him  to  her.    "  ruttolnastair  infer"  ol  a  mdihtir. 
"  '  Tho  muD  hath  found  favour  with  thee,'  said  her  mother.'' 

LV.  Gl"  45.  Cuchulinn  overheard  Cuthbud  tetliug  his  pupils 
that  whatever  youth  took  nrm.i  on  that  day  would  be  famous  in 
Ireland  for  over.  Ho  went  to  King  Conchobur  and  asked  for  onns. 
On  being  informed  that  this  was  done  by  tho  advice  of  Cathbad, 
Conchohur  gavo  him  anuK.  Cathbad  came  afterwards  .and  denied 
that  the  advice  had  come  from  him.  Conchobur  rcproachei' 
Cachulinn  with  having  deceived  him.  Cuchulinn  replies:  "  a  ri 
fVfu,  Hi  brec"  ol  Cimhuhind.  "  i«  M  dorinotaoisc  dia  felmatmi 
imbuarueh  y  rachitalam  fri  /tSmain  anieit  y  dedeoohadfia  ch>u^lttl^ 
iarvm."  "  '  King  of  the  Fene,  it  ie  no  deceit,'  said  Cncholinii. 
'  Ho  tiiught  hi.-i  pupils  this  morning,  ,ind  I  heard  it  south  of  Emab, 
and  came  to  thee  then.' " 

LU.  20''  4.  Crimthann  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter  wrought 
by  Cuehulinn  and  the  Ulstcrmen.  He  meets  his  foster-mother. 
"in  forcbad  mo  mae  aaf"  oUi.  "for&chad,"  ol  Crimthmd. 
"  '  Has  my  son  been  left  (on  the  field)  ? '  said  she.  '  He  has  been 
left,'  said  Crimthann." 

LU.  133'  2.  aid  do  chik  i  n-ffiaii  md\_i]r.  tttcad  fir  h&atkwiar 
ara  chend  ....  7  atbila  lti».  '  Thy  husband  is  in  great 
peril.  A  terrible  man  has  been  brought  against  him,  and  he  will 
fall  by  him.' 

LU.  83'  3'J.     "b6i  cara  damta  iiiti  tir  $e"  for  Conaire,  "aehl 


'  Such  cases  aa  this,  where  tlie  ptriphmsis  with  the  copula  ia  used  tu  bring 
■oiae  word  into  emphatic  poeition,  nuy  beat  be  put  with  main  clauaes,  as  then 
in  no  teal  aubordinatioo.  It  maj"  be  noted  that  ia  such  periphnaia,  where 
the  leading  rorb  ie  perfect,  the  copula  is  regularlj  either  present  or  perfect, 
Kiamplee  will  be  found  in  my  paper  on  the  Subelantive  Verb,  pp.  73  sq.  In 
Wb.  4'  35  we  should  correct,  with  Thumeysen,  to  nt  fot}Ut6ir  dartt,  and  in 
Wb.  .'>''  3  should  be  read,  with  Zimmer,  m/nrmaid  rasnuice. 
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rtfumaU  eonair  dia  thigJ**  ''  Cia  ainm  sidef*  for  MaeCecht 
^^Dalkrga  diZagnih,**  ol  dmaWe.  **  rdnie  cueumsa  dm,"  ol  Conaire, 
'^io  chuingid  aueeda  7  ni  thoidoliid  eo  n-iru.^^  ** '  1  should  have 
a  friend  in  this  land/  said  Conaire,  *  if  we  only  knew  the  way  to  his 
house/  'What  is  his  name?'  said  MacCecht.  'DaDerga  of 
Leinster/  said  Conaire.  '  He  came  to  me  indeed,'  said  Conaire, 
'  to  seek  a  gift,  and  he  came  not  with  refusal.' "  The  various 
gifts  are  then  introduced  by  the  perfect  roirus,  *  I  have  given.' 

LIT.  68**  12.  *'isfd8  ind  Idi  m6r  stn  doherar  lam  popa  Fergus,** 
«/  Cuehtdaind,  **  ar  ni  fit  claideh  ina  intiuch  inge  claideh  craind** 
'' atchoas  dam  dano**  ol  Cuehtdaind:  ''rogab  Ailill  a  m-bOgal 
tima  eoUud,  hdseom  7  Medb,  7  dor6tlaLstir  a  elaidiuh  ar  Fergus 
7  dorat  dia  araid  dia  toseaid  7  doratad  elaideh  craind  ina  inteeh** 
«< '  That  great  rudder  is  empty  which  my  father  Fergus  brings  with 
him,'  says  Cuchulinn,  'for  there  is  no  sword  in  its  sheath  but 
a  sword  of  wood.'  '  It  has  been  told  me,'  said  Cuchulinn, 
*  Ailill  got  a  chance  of  them  as  they  slept,  he  and  Medb,  and  took 
from  Fergus  his  sword  and  gave  it  to  his  charioteer  to  keep,  and 
a  sword  of  wood  was  put  into  its  sheath.'"  This  took  place 
shortly  before,  LIT.  65*  31  sq. ;  in  the  narrative  there  preterites 
are  used. 

LTJ.  59^  40.  Fergus  relates  one  of  the  wonders  that  Cuchulinn 
had  done  in  his  childhood,  and  adds :  hifiadnaise  Bricriu  (sic)  uewt 
dor6nad,  '  it  was  done  before  Bricriu  yonder.' 

LIT.  134*  7.  aid  eoirthe  oea  ulaid,  7  aid  ogom  isin  chind  JU  hi 
talam  din  chorthi,  issed  fil  and:  ^^  Eochaid  Airgteoh  tn«o;  rambf 
CdilieJ*  "  There  is  a  pillar  by  his  grave,  and  there  is  an  Ogam 
on  the  end  of  the  pillar  that  is  in  the  earth.  This  is  what  is  there : 
'  This  is  Eochaid  Airgthech  ;  Cailte  slew  him.' " 

The  perfect  of  an  indefinite  past  is  the  common  type  of  perfect 
in  the  Glosses,  e.g. : — 

Tur.  60.  air  intan  eitaaca  (MS.  ad  eitaaea)  Reheca  inni  Isde 
doarblaing  (=  di-air-rolehlaing)  den  chamull  foramhdi  ar  omalldoit 
spirto,  SIC  dano  doarblaing  ind  eclats  din  chamull  indiumsa  .... 
forsarohae  intan  adcondaire  sponsum.  '  For  when  Kebecca  first  saw 
Isaac,  she  sprang  from  the  camel  whereon  she  was,  for  humility 
of  spirit.  So  then  the  Church  has  sprung  from  the  camel  of  pride 
whereon  she  was,  when  she  saw  the  Spouse.'  But  at  59,  in 
an  historical  note,  is  the  preterite  disin  doeirbling,  'thence  she 
sprang  down.' 
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This  type  ia  also  common  in  the  Felire,  e.g. : — 
Frol.  29.     Toselgatar  r6iu,  n4d  mnid  la  btethu  ,- 

riana  iecht  dcnd  riffit  rodanm&tar  »oethu. 
'  TbBj  have  hewed  roads,  which  foolish  ones  deem  not  easy.    Beton 
coming  to  the  kingdom  they  huvc  sufiurcd  pains.' 

Frol.  233.    in  gormriff  Tomtchtbtk :  in  Domnaillnplkgtii*; 

in  Chiardin  roiigtha :  in  Ckrondin  romartha. 
'  The  mighty  kings  have  been  stifled :  the  Doninalla  haw  btai 
plagued ;  the  Ciurana  have  been  crowned  :  the  Cronans  have  hem 
magnified.' 

The  following  examples  will  further  illustrate  the  usage  :— 

Imram  Biain,  §  27.  _fiailh  cen  touach  tun  fareetw  doriant 
tilA,  '  a  King  without  beginning,  without  end,  hath  created  tht 
world.' 

Lib.  Ardm.  18i'  1.  7  aioparl  (prot.)  C'rimthann  in  port  tin  it 
Pmtriee,  ar  ha  Patrte  duhert  (pret.)  haithi)  do  Chrimthunn,  7  r  SIM 
adruuuit  Crimtliaan.  '  And  Crimthann  aSurcd  that  place  to 
Patnck,  for  it  was  Patrick  that  gave  baptism  to  Crirathaiui, 
and  in  Slebte  Crimthann  baa  been  buried.'  Here  the  preterits* 
armply  narrate :  in  the  perfect  the  past  ia  put  in  relation  to  tbe 
piment. 

Cormac's  Glossary,  s.v.  prull.  After  the  narration  of  the  tale 
vMch  is  said  to  have  given  Senchan  his  name  we  have  w  iittin 
mhainmnigod  dotom  Smehdn  Torpiitl  A.  Smehdm  derorfot  ftiit, 
'  kenoe  he  hath  got  the  name  of  Senohan  Torpeist,  i.e.  Benchan  to 
vhom  a  mooater  hath  been  of  service.'    Similarly  s.v.  neu6H,  W  ;ta. 

LU.  S4>  41.  bdi  loch  fnaith  itin  tir  tA&aid.  Fin-dor- OriMdi 
haied  (leg.  lafud,  cf.  YBL,  94>  10)  a  ainm.  it  dt  robdi  Fin-dtr- 
Cr^naeh  faineom.  dr  it  ewnma  noeinged  dara  eholaind  (ford  ehttand 
TBL.  94*  10,  ifor  comland  YBL.  330>  62,  leg.  tara  ehomioiU) 
7  nochetttd  fin  dar  crinack.  '  There  was  a  goodly  hero  in  tb 
north.  Pen-dar-crinach  (Wain-over-faggote)  was  hia  name.  This 
is  how  he  got  the  name  of  Fen-dar-crinach.  For  he  used  to  atep 
over  his  foes  as  Uiongh  it  were  a  wain  going  over  faggots.' 

LU.  64''  10.  Aitct  the  death  of  divers  people  at  the  hande  of 
Cnchulinn  has  been  narrated,  the  narrator  auma  up  :  it  amlaid  trd 
roiiiarb1]l£  tn  heht  ti»  :  Orldm  ehtumut  ina  dind,  tri  wtme  66r»A 
fora  n-dth,  FarUdil  iwt  didlib  {dedil  YBL.  24>  8),  MOnan  ina  dind. 
'  So  then  were  those  folk  slain,  Orlam  first  in  his  dind,  the  thiw 
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HaeGameh  at  their  ford,  Tertedil  in  his  ...  ,  llaenan  in 
hiB  and.*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here,  as  genecally  in 
ibe  Tiin,  the  etories  aire  connected  with  names  of  places.  For 
a  oimihur  brief  summary  see  LIT.  70^  42.  But  in  LU.  70^  11  we 
bnne  the  preterite. 

In  LU.  74*  26  we  have  the  various  bodily  troubles  that  resulted 
to  Larine  from  his  oonflict  with  Cuchulinn  detailed  in  a  series  of 
perfects ;  to  this  so  far  I  have  no  parallel  except  Bev.  Celt,  z,  78, 
U.  7-9. 

II.' 

LL.  250^  15.  After  Ailill  and  Medb  have  tried  to  bring  about 
Frsech's  deathy  Uit  AiliU  7  Medb  ifM  n-diin  iarom.  **  mdr  yntm 
dorin^muam,**  ol  Medb,  "  minnaithrech,**  ol  Ailill^  '*  4  n- 
doringensam  rmn  fer^  '*  Then  Ailill  and  Medb  go  into  their  foit. 
^An  evil  deed  (/4C7a  e^ov)  have  we  done/  said  Medb.  *We 
repent/  said  Ailill,  '  of  what  we  have  done  to  the  man.' " 

LU.  69*  27.  Cuchulinn  has  slain  Etarcomol,  who  had  come  to 
him  under  the  protection  of  Fergus.  Fergus  comes  to  him  in  anger. 
Cuchulinn  asks  whether  he  would  have  preferred  that  Etarcomol 
had  slain  him.  ''  u  aim  im  lemsa  a  n-dor6nad/'  or  Fergus,  '* '  1 
prefer  what  has  been  done,'  says  Fergus.'* 

LU.  133^  44.  Mongan  and  the  poet  Forgoll  had  a  dispute  about 
how  Fothad  Airgthech  met  with  his  death.  A  warrior,  who  was 
Cailte,  J^d's  foster-son,  comes  to  Mongan's  court  and  says  the 
king  is  right,  and  he  relates  how  long  ago  when  he  (Cailte)  was 
with  Mongan,  who  is  identified  with  Find,  he  slew  Fothad  with 
hia  spear.  And  he  adds :  med  a  n-diceltar  so  robdi  mn  gai  sin, 
fugebthar  in  maHcloch  dia  rolusa  a  roud  «»[n].     *  This  is  the  shaft 

'  Of.  the  ioUowing  examples  of  the  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek : — 

Qstapatha  Br.  iii,  S,  2,  18.  ydthaivisyamutra  goptari  'bhnmattftfm 
iAffipHhd  goptiro  bhavithyamah,  *  as  we  have  been  his  protectors  there,  so  we 
wfiD  be  hifl  proteeton  here.' 

Id.  ii,  6,  3,  6.  td  bdndhuh  ^untuHrydtga  ydm  purvdm  avdesma,  'that  is 
the  sense  of  the  gtinastrya  which  we  have  jnst  now  set  forth.' 

Id.  iv,  1,  5,  7.  gan  nfvSdiihain  dnahiintisham,  'because  I  did  not  know 
thee,  therefore  have  I  injured  thee.' 

Hdt.  i,  85.     ^  oi  voif  rod  ical  TpSrtpoy  iwtfur^c^i^, 

HoBL  n.  i,  297.     X*P^^  1"^^  ^  '''<''  ^^c  fiaxh^f^l'^''^  ctrcjca  Koiffnit  oih't  ^o\ 

Flat.,  162a.  i  X^KfwrtSf  <plkos  cu^p,  fi<nrcp  KuyS^  cTrcr.  In  Irish  it  woold 
be  mnal  atrubirtnu ;  cf .  the  examples  cited  by  Zimmer,  KZ.  xxxvi,  505  sq. 
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'  tlitl:«MI-iattat  Ipm.     The  blont  stone  from  which  I  mtdeftlt 
MkvVfll  1m  Imnd/ 

Stom  mmO,  <#.  Jlfir  tmry  CrU  nmlU^ntM  »mtft 
ItmI  Mmtt.  'ft  Agon  of  OfatUTi  bodf  Ogb  im  «tU«t'iiM 
•heBtolUarr'iwraib.'  Olliwez«n]^wmiM<ilnab.«iital. 
'  (MiBHo'i  CHMMfyi  «.▼.  Jftymw.  Jfi^fMM  «An>  «l  aUhMiJi^ 
•ttinte  t  n-A*,  'Hvfnu  it  th*  uuae  a<  the  tal  %iirU 
flnt>in>  ia  Inbai.' 

LU.  77*  IS.  Afiez  it  hu  been  nlid»d  when  TariwM  >qdi 
mn  iliin.  iro  aze  told :  JUU  «  »-tmmmid  na  fbri  *m  ta  MA  lid 
Ub  i  toreair  omA  /«■  MmK,  •  thees  ue  the  samM  of  Am 
laoda  tw  orer,  eaoh  plaoo  ia  -wiaah  aaek  td  them  lua  UIml' 
ijMltrir  LU.  70^  8S.    Ct  ]^  17,  18  aboTC.  .  '  ' . 

,1^  13^.10.  «M«f  luipiUddMquinHtnMbi, 'MveftM 
pnMhed  it,  ye  have  baUered  it' 

,  Ml  10^  11.  mutTVuii^»9mU  Mi  8iM  .  .  .  .  * 
rwMrM«  m  MiKiMi,  'as  tbey  hare  been ' daUnnd  on  Hoot 
Shiai,  ao  the  Haooabeea  bare  been  deliTend.' 

Wb.  S9<  9.    tnttm  roniaiida  thmUim  nMe  afmr  kt,  'wba 
tlum  didat  nmain  behind  me,  thon  didst  not  derira  it.' 
.  ,I«TT.  65'  33.    As  tiie  anny  is  abont  to  leare  home,  ICedb  mti: 
"  All  vbo  are  parting  with  thoir  friends  will  oone  me,  tiiir  w  wi 
dorin61  iM  §liuyad  la,"  '  because  I  hare  mnBtered  tUa  hoeting.' 

Wb.  4°  16.  h6r«  doroiga  indaiaftr  om  airilliiid  et  romiaoaigeMi 
alaiU  indoieh  bid  iniirge  do  Ma  intut,  'becaose  He  bath  chow 
the  one  man  without  merit  and  hath  bated  the  other,  think  p 
that  that  is  imrigbt«oaBneBB  to  Qod  f ' 

Wb.  17<  1,  eiin  TOpiiAobM  doH  it  iiMadonii  domroiteeUatar,  'U 
long  as  I  preached  to  them,  the  Maoedonians  have  supported  me.' 

It.  Text,  ii,  2,  245.  doftueuta  in  m-boitt  tta  a  8itA  Ormdm 
oondsrodut  t'n  Bvh  Cuailngi,  '  I  have  brought  this  cow  oat  <rf 
Sid  Cruacban  so  that  the  Black  of  Cooley  has  balled  her.' 

Ml.  SS''  4.  rob6i  du  chtnti  Duaid  eotma  rogud  do  Dia  digaSfir 
SaiU  .  .  .  ,  aeht  rogaid  ho  Dia  eonidnderomtd  di  lamaA  Bfli, 
'  snch  bath  been  Band's  gentleaess  that  be  hath  not  ptayed  ta 
God  for  vengeance  on  Saul,  but  he  bath  prayed  of  God  that  H« 
would  deliver  him  from  Sanl'a  hands.' 

Cf.  Vb.  21'=  22,  26»  25,  Ml.  SS"-  5,  44«  11,  66'  12,  9&'  8. 
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III.' 

ML  102**  17.  sCc  rosoirtha  in  Maehahdi  hua  Dia  dinaib  imnedaib 
hi  robatar,  '  so  the  Maccabees  have  been  delivered  by  God  from 
the  troubles  wherein  they  had  been.' 

Ml.  50"^  15.  intain  dorolaig  Dia  do  inn  uaill  dorigni  roiead 
iarum,  'when  God  had  forgiven  him  the  pride  of  which  he  had 
been  grulty,  he  was  healed  afterwards.' 

Ml.  126^  2.  is  do  nertad  in  popuil  adctMid  som  eid  intain  ronaa 
du  aisndis  dun  popul  fisin,  4t  is  to  encourage  the  people  that  he 
has  delivered  himself,  even  when  he  has  ceased  from  speaking  of 
the  people  itself.' 

Ml.  65*  1.  iarsindi  adonaid  som  dineuch  immethecrathar  Criit 
dianeehiair,  eontoi  talmaidiu  du  aimdis  de  fesiin  hfc,  '  after  he  has 
spoken  of  what  covers  Christ  externally,  he  turns  suddenly  to 
speak  of  Himself  here.' 

Wb.  21**  11.     0  adonaid  rdin  ieee  in  eheneli  ddine     . 
4wMr  iarom    .     .     .    ,  '  after  he  has  set  forth  the  mystery  of  the 
salvation  of  the  race  of  men,  he  says  afterwards,'  etc. 

IV.» 

LIT.  6d*  32.  lasodain  atnethat  Idith  gaile  Emna  7  focKerdat 
i  n-^Uibaig  n-uarusd,    maitti  immiseom  in  dahach  hisin,     in  dahaeh 

*  CI.  the  following  examples  of  the  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek : — 

£Y.  Tii,  57, 1.  pinvanti  uttam  ^d  ay&mr  ugrihy  *  the  strong  ones  cause  the 
itkin  to  flow,  when  they  have  come.* 

BY.  i,  38,  8.  vdfriva  vidyun  mimdti  ....  ^dd  etham  vrthtir  aiaiji, 
'  like  a  calf  the  lightning  lows,  when  their  rain  has  heen  poured  forth.' 

£Y.  Tiii,  82,  14-15.  vi  ydd  dhir  ddha  tvishi  vteve  devSso  akramnh  vidon 
mndtya  tSn  dmaht  3d  u  mi  nivard  bhuvad  vrtrahSdUhfa  paumsyam,  *  when  aU 
the  gods  fled  from  the  violence  of  the  dragon,  when  the  rage  of  the  beast  seized 
them,  then  was  he  to  me  a  protection,  the  slayer  of  Vritra  showed  his  yalour.* 

Other  examples  are  cited  in  Grassmann,  s.v.  ydd  and  yads, 

Horn.  II.  iv,  244.     tH  r*  tril  oZy  ^KOfiop  to\4os  utiioto  04owrcUf  ioTtun, 

*  Cf.  the  following  examples  of  the  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek : — 

RY.  Tii,  98,  5.  t/adid  ddevtr  asahishta  maySy  dthdhhavat  kgvalah  »dmd  atya, 
*  when  he  had  overcome  the  crafty  assaults  of  the  demons,  then  the  Soma  was 
wholly  his.* 

BY.  i,  51,  4.  Vrtrdm  ydd  Indra  paVa«SvidhIr  a'Aim,  dd  it  tHryam  divy 
drohayo  dr^i,  *  when,  Indra,  thou  hadst  slain  by  force  the  dragon  Vritra,  then 
then  didst  caose  the  sun  to  mount  in  the  heaven  to  behold.* 

Horn.  XL  i,  484.  ainitp  4ir€l  ^*  Xkowto  kot^  trrpcerhv  tifpby  *Axcuw>',  yrja  fth^ 
«7  7«  laikaumif  iw*  ^pttipcio  tpvvtrav. 
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aile  dano  tn-roldd  fiehis  domaib  de}  in  tre$  dabaeh  tn-deochaid 
iorsudiu  foMffert  side  eombo  ehumsi  dd  a  Um  7  aJuaeM,  *■  Therewith 
the  heroes  of  Emain  seize  him  (Cachnlinn  hot  with  rage)  and  cast 
him  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  That  tub  bursts  about  him.  The 
second  tub  in  which  he  was  cast  boiled  hands  hig^  (?)  therefrom. 
The  third  tub  into  which  he  went  afterwards,  he  warmed  it  bo 
that  its  heat  and  its  cold  were  right  for  him.' 

LU.  65*  19.  'Und  adaig,''  arse,  ''doohtftar  UMd  ina  ndMni, 
ddluid  7  tri  fiehit  samaisee  itnhiy  ''  'The  night/  she  said,  'tiiat 
tiie  XJlstermen  had  gone  into  their  debilityi  he  (the  bull)  went  and 
sixty  heifers  around  him.' " 

LU.  64*  22.  a  n-doch6id  1  n-oeeus  don  dUnud  tisea  (hist,  pns.) 
a  cend  dia  muin^  *  when  he  had  gone  near  the  camp,  he  took  his 
head  from  his  back.* 

LU.  60*  41.  dia  fbrg6ni  CatUand  eerdd  oegidaeht  do  ChotuMwi 
ashert  Cauland  iarom  .  .  .  ,  '  when  Cauland  the  smith  had 
prepared  hospitality  for  Conchobor,  Cauland  said  then     .    .    .   •' 

LU.  56^  1.  0  dodeochatfir  a  eetna  rude^  a  Cruaehain  eombMr 
hi  Ciiil  Sihrinne,  ashert  Medb  firia  haraid,  *  when  they  had  oome 
the  first  march  from  Qruachan,  so  that  they  were  in  Cul  Sibrinne, 
Medb  said  to  her  charioteer.' 

BC.  xi,  444.  0  dochoid  tar  Alpi  ha  hronach  do  dith  a  coiceli,  MtfM 
dano  desuidiu  0  roairigestar.  '  When  he  had  gone  over  Scotland, 
he  was  sorrowful  for  the  loss  of  his  comrades.  He  stayed  then 
when  he  had  perceived  it.' 

LU.  70^  19.  tintdi  Medb  aiiheruch  aiuaid  6  roan  edicthiges  oc 
inriud  in  ch6icid  7  0  rofich  cath  fri  Findmoiry  *  Medb  turned 
back  again  from  the  north,  after  she  had  remained  a  fortnight 
harrying  the  province,  and  after  she  had  fought  a  battle  with 
Findmor.'     Similarly  LU.  76^  11. 

LL.  248^  7.  domdeccai  in  derccaid  din  dim  intan  dodechatar  1  «- 
Mag  Cruachan,  *  the  watchman  saw  them  from  the  fort,  when  thej 
had  come  into  the  plain  of  Cruachan.* 

^    =  conji^ed  durnu  di,  LL.  67*'  48. 

*  leg.,  with  Stokes,  n-udr,  cf.  LL.  56*»  10. 
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V.' 

LU.  82*  34.  At  the  beginning  of  the  section  entitled  Aided 
limmn  (the  Death  of  Tamun) :  fornirmiset  tnuint&r  Aileilo  a  mind 
*^  far  Tamun  dHUh.  ni  lamair  Ailill  a  heith  fair  fewin,  »ridis 
'pret.)  dtehiUaind  eloich  fdir  .  .  .  eomehaid  a  eend  de,  'Ailill's 
lonaehold  had  placed  his  royal  crown  on  Tamun  the  fool.  Ailill 
lid  not  venture  to  have  it  on  himself.  Cuchulinn  hurled  a  stone 
it  him,  so  that  his  head  was  broken  therefrom.'  "KerQ  foruirmiMt 
8  logically  subordinate  to  9ridi9,  -lamair  is  one  of  the  verbs  that 
nay  be  either  impeifective  or  perfective  (cf.  p.  9). 

LU.  59^  13.  When  the  young  Cuchulinn  came  to  the  court  of 
lis  uncle  Gonchobor,  the  boys  who  were  at  play  attacked  the 
tranger  for  some  breach  of  boyish  etiquette.  He  fell  upon 
ihem  and  overthrew  fifty  of  them.  At  last,  instead  of  his  being 
ilaoed  under  the  protection  of  the  lads,  they  were  put  under  his 
notection.  lotdr  (pret.)  tdi  isa  cluchemaig  (leg.  -mag)  iaram 
f  ataraohtatiur  (perf.)  in  mate  hi  (leg.  hisin?)  roaUusa  and. 
^09rdihatar  (pret.)  a  mummi  7  a  n-aitt.  '  Thereafter  they  all  went 
nto  the  play-field,  and  those  boys  who  had  been  smitten  there 
lad  arisen.     Their  foster-mothers  and  foster-fathers  helped  them.' 


1  With  this  section  cf.  Zimmer's  remarks,  pp.  541  sq. 

A  similar  usage  seems  to  be  found  with  the  aorist  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  as  in  the 
ollowing  examples : — 

BV.  X,  88,  10.  stimma  hi  divi  devito  agnim  l^yanan  .  .  .  , 
im  u  mk/nvan  tredha  bhuvi.  *  By  praise  the  gods  had  created  Agni  in  the 
iflaTOi.    They  made  him  he  in  three.* 

£V.  iT,  18,  5.  avadffdm  iva  mdnyamand  giihtikta  Tndram  maid  vlryei^ 
lyWAfom .'  dthid  aith&t  svaydm  dtkam  vdsana,  i  ridasi  ap^naj  jat/amanah. 
Indra's  mother,  deeming  him  contemptible,  though  full  of  might,  had  hidden 
dm.  He  had  burst  forth  of  himself  clad  in  his  raiment.  At  his  birth  he 
llled  the  two  worlds.' 

BV.  i,  163,  2.  YamSna  dattdm  Tritd  cnam  dt/unoff,  tndra  eifam  p^athamS 
dky  atUhlhat,  Gandharvo  asya  raqandin  ag^bhndt ;  surdd  dfvam  Vaaavo  nir 
ktashta,  translated  by  Delbriick :  *  Den  von  Yama  gegebenen  Renner  spannte 
rrita  an,  Indra  bestieg  ihn  zuerst,  Gandliarva  ergriff  seinen  Ziigel.  Aus  der 
tonne  hattet  ihr  Vasus  das  Ross  geschaffen.' 

Cf.  also  such  Greek  examples  as  the  following : — 

Hom.  n.  i,  92.     icol  rirt  8^  OdpoJitfe  koI  iy(^  ijAanis  i^ifjmy. 

Plat.,  157b.     6  fihw  btpBaXfibi  ipa  H^lftus  ir\4us  iydyero  koX  6p^  Hi  r^c. 

Hom.  U.  XTii,  544.  iy§ipe  8^  ¥ukos  AmiPti 

obp<uf66€¥  KttTfifiaaa'  vfM^c  ykp  ^bp^owa  Z§hs 
ipyifutnu  Aattaois'  8^  yhp  v6o5  iTpd,wrr*  o^rov. 

In  the  lujtt  instance,  however,  subordination  is  indicated  by  ydp. 
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LL.  260>  27.  ^foitmri  (hiit  pm.)  JOiU  imm  dmd  *. 
Toaiiigeite  (perf.)  IhM  mMm.  ^$9mccm  ml:  iMMtm§  (fnt) 
twi  toM  ir#  tl^md^  7  ftttit  (prot)  tiiif  WidiL  'Ailillllinvii 
(the  ring)  down  into  the  river.  Fnedh  hid  nariced  that  Hii 
(Fraeoh)  mw  tcmieirhat :  a  salmon  sprang  to  meet  it^  and  sml 
it  in  its  month.' 

LL.  248»  28.  uanmim  iomMUmr  (pret)  fmr  M  db  MsUe 
neMNfMM.  imaiieiraid  (peil) >Mi  MiM^  ewltM.  "Mywaril 
iUUu  00  ttMr  d0  eieMer/'  etc.  <<Then  it  fell  upon  him  to  gi  ti 
speak  with  the  maid.  He  had  deliberated  that  with  his  hosN- 
hold.  'Let  someone '  (said  they)  'then  go  from  thee  to  fliy  mottK^ 
sister.' " 

LU.  72^  11.  l^eair  (hist,  pres.)  Hum  umm  Mt»  7  fmumr 
(hist  pres.)  fiir  cm  tmdsM  finm  9h§  00  iimi  mrom  firi  UUu  A 
doningired  (perf.)  46  dmw  ISnMmr  io  UAmri  d§  7  immtM 
(pret)  {uidA  umudiu.  <  Then  he  was  let  go,  and  he  was  bonl 
not  to  come  against  the  host  till  he  should  come  along  with  all  tti 
Ulstermen.  It  had  been  promised  him  that  lindabair  shooU  bi 
given  him,  and  then  he  tamed  away  from  them.' 

LU.  19*  6.  A  dispute  arose  among  the  Ulstermen  as  to  whi 
should  go  on  an  errand.  One  said  that  it  should  be  he,  anottsr 
that  it  should  be  he.  ootrCraeht  0«0il  fir  i^mrmliu  nkki.  <'  iMdb- 
figliLMed  anisin,"  ol  Seneha;  ^'fir  dmgegat  Ulaid  .  .  .  .  M 
nodraga,^^  '*  Each  of  them  had  arisen  against  the  other  ooncening 
it.  '  Let  not  that  move  you/  said  Seneha ;  '  the  man  whom  thft 
men  of  Ulster  shall  choose,  he  shall  go.' " 

LU.  85^  14.  toBcurethar^  (hist  pres.)  a  coblaeh  doeham  (iff* 
a  H-gloim  roldsat  na  tri  cdicait  curaeh  oe  tuideeht  hi  tkr  fbrroerstt 
(perf.)  hrttdin  DdDergtB  eonndrahi  gat  fir  alchatng  inU^  M 
roUaat  (perf.)  grith  eomhdidr  fir  lar  in  tig$  uli,  '*  samailte  ht^^ 
a  ChofUiirtf  **  eta  fiiaim  so?'*  "  They  put  to  land  with  their  fleet 
The  din  that  the  thrice  fifty  boats  had  raised  in  coming  to  Issi 
had  shaken  the  palace  of  DaDerga,  so  that  there  was  no  spetf 
on  rack  in  it,  but  they  had  made  a  din  so  that  they  were  sO 


1  One  might  hare  expected  ara  cend.  In  £eT.  Celt.  3d,  452,  we  find  tin 
chittd  of  a  woman,  where,  however,  another  text  (Celt.  ZeitKhr.  iii,  254)  bai 
foracinn.  Did  the  masculine  form  tend  to  become  stereotyped  ?  So  far  I  hift 
no  more  evidence. 

'  Cf.  dotcurethar  doehom  tire  LU.  86*  41,  totcHrethar  hedg  na  dikrfm§ 
86^  38.  Of  one  person  datntirethar  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1,  178,  bat  doemirttAar  kti§ 
LU.  87*  27  =  tMuirithfr  bettda  YBL.  90*  23 ;  cf.  further  dometiirethmr  Ber. 
Celt.  X,  86,  aHao  fueerd  Bev.  Celt,  x,  70. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  house.  *  Make  comparison^  Conaire,  what  noise 
is  this?'" 

Oompert  Mongan.  b6%  Fiaehna  Lwrga  aihair  Mimgdin,  ho 
h6&mi  in  ehAieid,  16%  eara  lets  i  n^Albain  .i.  Aeddn  mae  Oabrdin. 
dodeehas  uadMe  co  h  Aeddn;  dodechas  6  Aeddn  eo  Fiachnm  or  a 

tited  dia  ehobair luid  didiu  Fiaehna  tairis,     'There 

was  Eiachnae  Lurga,  son  of  Mongan,  who  was  sole  king  of  the 
province.  He  had  a  friend  in  Scotland,  Aedan,  son  of  Gkhran. 
A  message  had  come  from  him  to  Aedan.     A  message  had  come 

from  Aedan  to  him  that  he  should  come  to  help  him 

Then  Eiachnae  went  across.' 

LU.  67^  17.  <'  tdit  ass  do  Chdil  Airthir.*^  ecmaic  doohuaid 
(perf.)  Cuehulaind  inn  aidchi  sin  do  acallaim  Ulad.  ^^  seila  lat,*^ 
or  Canehohor,  *' '  Come  forth  to  Cul  Airthir.'  It  happened  that 
Cuchulinn  had  gone  that  night  to  speak  with  the  XJlstermen. 
'Thy  news,'  said  Conchobor."  Similarly  LL.  25 P  29,  and, 
with  a  still  longer  explanation  interpolated,  Ir.  Text,  ii,  1,  178,. 
U.  126-132. 

In  Ml.  124**  9  (cf.  Zimmer,  p.  518)  two  subordinate  clauses 
seem  to  stand  in  this  relation,  hiMre  nad  rotodlaigestar  (perf.) 
eo  Dia  inna  huiteiu  ....  7  huare  asmbert  da  duthluich[ed']  ^ 
naddtaiiis,  *  because  he  had  not  asked  the  waters  of  God  .... 
and  because  he  said  though  he  should  ask,  they  could  not  be  got.' 

In  the  following  passages  the  perfect  follows : — 

LU.  70^  31.  is  and  sin  luid  (pret.)  Medh  co  triun  int  sloig  le  hi 
Ouib  do  chuingid  in  tairh  7  luid  Cuehulaind  ina  n-diad,  for  sligi 
Midluaehra  didiu  dochoid  si  do  indriud  Ulad,  '  Then  Medb  went 
and  a  third  of  the  host  with  her  into  Cuib  to  seek  the  bull,  and 
Cuchulinn  went  after  them.  Now  she  had  gone  by  the  way  of 
Midluachair  to  harry  Ulster.' 

LL.  249'  45.  docihg  (hist,  pros.)  Lothur  for  Idr  in  taige ;  foddile 
doih  a  m-biad,  fora  dernaind  norannad  (imperfect)  cech  n  dga  cona 
ekndiub  (facs.  elaldiub  =  cona  elaid"  YBL.  57^  26)  7  ni  aidleth 
(imperfect)  toinn  na  fedil.  0  gahais  (pret.,  see  above  p.  11) 
rannairecht  ni  archiuir  biad  foa  Idim  riam,  *  Lothur  sprang  into 
the  middle  of  the  house.  He  divided  to  them  the  food.  On  his 
palm  he  used  to  divide  each  joint  with  his  sword,  and  he  reached 
not  skin  or  flesh  (i.e.  of  his  hand).  Since  he  assumed  the  office 
of  divider,  food  had  never  failed  beneath  his  hand.' 

*  Zimmer's  duthUnchfed  is  syntactically  impossible. 
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LL.  252*  45.  MM  (hist,  pros.)  CtmaU  m  nM^  mm  ekrm 
et  ni  dergeni  neehtar  da  ole  fria  elUiU,  *  Gonall  let  the  siialn  gt 
from  hi0  girdle.    And  neither  of  them  had  done  harm  to  the  olher/ 

Sach  parataxis  might  also  he  fonnd  when  the  leading  veib  is 
primary.  But  then,  ae  a  rale,  it  is  not  so  easily  disoendhle.  The 
following  passage,  however,  may  he  quoted : — 

LIT.  188*  19.  eonid  mae  do  Manmmdn  mae  2Ar  Mi  Mmfdndm 
Mmfftm  mae  Fittehnai  dogarar  di,  or  foraoaib  rand  lis  mdtkrir  d- 
lude  uadi  maiin.  '  So  that  this  Mongan  is  son  of  Manannan  nao 
Lir,  though  he  is  called  Mongan,  Fiaohnae's  son.  For  he  (Mananmo) 
had  left  a  stave  with  his  (Mongan's)  mother,  when  he  went  fioB 
her  in  the  morning.' 


PRETERITE    AND    PERFECT. 

We  have  exemplified  the  chief  uses  of  the  preterite  and  the 
perfect  in  Irish.  It  remains  to  consider  a  number  of  exceptions, 
when  the  preterite  is  used  where,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  set  forth  above,  the  perfect  might  have  been  expected,  and 
conversely.  It  is  here  that  the  lack  of  absolutely  trustworthy 
texts  is  most  severely  felt.  As  has  been  said  already,  the  historical 
passages  in  the  Old  Irish  manuscripts  are  few,  and  in  old  texts 
preserved  in  later  manuscripts  there  is  always  the  risk  of  error 
in  transmission.  The  risk  obviously  lies  chiefly  in  one  direction. 
In  the  development  of  the  Irish  language  the  imperfective 
(preterite)  forms  are  finally  ousted  by  the  perfective  (perfect). 
Hence  it  is  very  possible  that  a  later  transcriber  should  replace 
a  preterite  by  a  perfect;  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  should  haw 
replaced  a  perfect  by  a  preterite.  Consequently,  if  we  meet  with 
preterites  where  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  look  for  perfects, 
we  should  seek  for  some  other  explanation  than  scribal  carelessDCSS. 

The  following  are  the  instances  that  I  have  noted  in  which 
preterites  appear  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which 
perfects  appeared  in  the  foregoing  section.  The  examples  may 
be  most  conveniently  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.    The  Pretebite  in  Main  Clauses. 

LU.  77^  2.  The  Morrigan  had  been  wounded  by  Cuchulinn, 
and  came  to  him  unrecogni;sed  and  was  healed  by  him,  though  he 
had  previously  warned  her  (LU.  74»  42  sq.)  that,  if  she  molested 
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bim  as  slie  threatened,  she  should  rae  it.  After  being  healed, 
''atUrt  Jrim  trd^'  or  m  M6rr\gan,  ''nimbiad  ie  lot  eo  hraiky 
**  *  Yoa  told  me^'  said  the  Morrigan,  '  that  I  should  not  be  healed 
li]r  ycm  till  Boom.' "    Similarly  atberUa,  LL.  25 P  8. 

Ir.  Text,  ii,  2,  230.  The  sons  of  Ailill  and  Medb  on  a  foray 
were  attacked  by  oTorwhelming  numbers.  They  aent  a  message 
hone  to  tell  of  their  plight,  roioiehed  na  h$ng$na  eo  Cmaeham 
7  mifimM  to^  mU:  **rogahad*^  (perf.),  or  oiad,  ^^fort  nmeeaik-om 
40  Aik  Brnm^  7  atbertadar  Uchi  na  foirithin,^*  translated  by 
Windisch :  **  Die  Hadchen  gelangen  nach  Gruachan  und  ersahlen 
die  ganzen  G^schichten.  'Deine  Sohne  sind  bei  Ath  Briuin  im 
Iff'achtheil,  und  aie  haben  gesagt,  man  solle  ihnen  zu  Hiilfe 
kommen.' "  Strictly  speaking,  ashertatar  means  not  *  they  have 
said,'  but '  they  said.' 

In  the  foregoing  instances  the  preterite  simply  narrates  some 
past  action  or  experience  of  the  speaker  without  any  reference  to 
the  present^  So  the  speaker  can  narrate  in  the  preterite  his 
deeds  in  a  more  remote  past.  Thus,  in  LIT.  133^  39  sq.,  Cailte 
oanmtes :  ***  We  were  (^bdmdr)  with  Find,  then,'  said  he.  '  We 
•eame  {dulodmar)  from  Scotland.  We  met  with  (immamaemdr) 
Vothad  Airgthech  here  yonder  on  the  Lame  river.  We  fought 
{JUkmmir)  a  battle  there.  I  made  (fochart)  a  cast  at  him. 
«  .  .  .' "  But  directly  afterwards,  when  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  present :  '^  This  here  is  the  shaft  that  was  (robdi  perf.)  in 
tiiat  wgeai.  The  blunt  stone  from  which  I  made  {rolus  perf.)  that 
•east  will  be  found  .  .  .  ."  So  in  a  dependent  clause,  Rev.  Gelt. 
xi,  446y  aebert  at  hatir  eomaltai  dihVmaih  la  Ulhecan  Saxa,  *^  dia 
ai-hainar  maiau  laie  oc  foglaim  hwidiiuea,^^  ol  sL  **  She  said  they 
woe  (we  should  say  'they  had  been')  foster-children  both  with 
Wulfldn  the  Saxon,  *when  you  and  I  were  with  him  learning 
sweet  speech/  said  she." 

Other  instances  of  the  preterite  of  an  immediate  past  are 
loQBd  in  LU.  122^  35.     Guchulinn,  who  has  just  come  to  woo 


1  CI.  Delbruck*8  remarki  on  the  Sanskrit  imperfect,  Altind.  Svnt.,  p.  291 : 
^  Das  laperfectam  hat  also  nie  eine  beziehung  zur  gegenwart,  wie  aie  oei  dam 
Aoriflt  una  Perfectum  Torhanden  ist.  Wenn  aJso  Urva^i  zn  Pnruravaa  sagt : 
ttd  9di  tvdfn  tdd  akaror  ydd  ahdm  dbravam,  CB.  11,  5,  1,  7»  so  heisst  das  nicht 
elwa  eoBstatiereiid :  da  hast  das  nicht  gethan,  was  ich  gesagt  habe,  sondem :  da 
thateii  (damals)  nicht  dasjeni^.  was  ich  sagte  (oder :  gesagt  hatte,  wie  wir  mit 
Hiilfe  onseres  im  Indischen  nicht  vorhandenen  Plusqnamperfectams  aosdriicken 
kSmea).'*  The  imperfect  in  this  Sanskrit  passage  is  an  interesting  paralld  to 
the  Irish  preterites  above. 
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Emer,  is  thus  addressed  by  her:  "  'Whence  came  you  (doUmiuin, 
recte  doUodtu,  prut.)?'  said  she.     'From  Intide  Emna,'  said  ht. 
'Whero   did   ye  sleep  (Jehair  pret.)?'    said    she.      'We  slept' 
{fimmir  pret.),  said  he,   '  ia  the  house  of  a  man  who  fends  the 
cattle  of  the  plain  of  Tethra.'     '  What  was  {bit  pret.)  your  food    ■ 
there?'   said  she.     '  ThL>  "defilement  of  a  chariot"  was  cooked 
{fonoad  pret.)  for  us  there,"  said  he.     '  What  way  did  you  come    . 
{doled  pret.)?'  said  she.     'Between  the  Two  Mountains  of  the 
Wood,'   said    he.      'Which   way    did  ye   take    {adjfaibiid  prol)    | 
sftetwnrdB  ? '  said  she.     '  It  is  not  hard  to  tell,'  said  he." 

2.    Thk  Pbeterite  is  Oratio  Oblhua.  i 

Above,  p.  n,  eorresponding  to   a  perfect  in   oratio  recta,  w*  I 
found  u  perfect  in  oratio  obliquu  after  a  past  tense.     Thus,  it  i»i 
iorindguli,  'it  is  I  wbo  have  promised,'  would  become  athfrl  i*  1 
U  dorindgait,  '  he  said  it  was  he  who  had  promised.'     But  for  tW    , 
perfect  I  have  noted  the  preterite  in  the  following  instjincea ; — 

IXJ.  133"  13.  (uhert  frii  accaldaim  a  mnd  a  1-ld  limt  ; 
donindgell  di  a  thohair,  '  he  told  him  of  his  conversation  with 
his  wife  the  day  before,  and  that  he  had  promised  her  to  help  hioL' 
Before,  !.  8,  in  telling  the  wife  what  ho  would  say  to  her  husband,  , 
the  .speaker  paid:  a>h<r  (sic  leg.)  frii  cheliu-»iu  ar  n-imtheehU 
7  at  tutmt  rom£5idi  (pcrf.)  d'la  chobair,  '  I  will  t«U  your  htuband 
our  adventures,  and  that  you  have  sent  me  to  help  him,' 

Ir.  Text,  i,  139,  1.  26.  dammatar  kUlaid  ha  Conehohur  dogsui 
tria  mtisci  (sic  leg.),  '  the  men  of  Ulster  thought  that  Conchobor 
had  done  it  through  intoxication.' 

Ir.  Text,  i,  139,  1.  4.  atbiri  fria  ruhad  torrack  huad  7  bd  hi 
nudabert  a  docbum  dm  bruig.  ba  Ititt  fifitir.  ba  hi  (HS.  bai) 
m  mac  altae  7  ba  he  tatharla  inna  broind.  '  He  said  to  her  that 
she  would  be  with  child  by  him,  and  that  It  was  be  that  had 
brought  them  to  bim  to  the  6rtig.  It  was  with  him  that  they 
had  slept.  He  waa  the  lad  that  abe  had  reared,  and  it  wm 
he  that  had  come  again  into  her  womb.'  Another  Tcision  tells 
this  in  oratio  recta  with  perfects:  itpert  fria:  " biad  tomtli 
Auaimtiu,  a  b«n,"  oUe.  "m  me  robnrfdcc  don  prug,"  oUt.  "ii 
Ism  dofeidbair  (probably  a  corruption  of  re/e&air)  hi  TWim  iwi 
eouin.  It  me  tn  mac  roaltaisl.  Ii  he  tathlai  it  broind."  In  the 
above  tatharla,  which  seems  to  be  perfect  =  to-aith-ro-ld,  is  pecttliaf 
by  the  side  of  ihe  preterites.  Is  it  used  of  something  that  has  jasl 
happened  ? 
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LU.  73*  41.  ashir  (hist,  pres.)  fris  hd  cdm  ledsom  a  l-lind  sin  ; 
ni  tobrad  [achtJi  ere  edieat  fin  leo,  *it  was  said  to  him  that 
that  liquor  was  prized  by  them ;  only  the  load  of  fifty  waggons 
had  been  brought  by  them.'  Contrast  with  this  in  oratio  recta 
LU.  73*  38,  ndeh  fer  dothiti  ehucaih  tahraid  fin  d6  eorup  maith 
a  menma,  j  a8hert[h']ar  fries :  **  issed  nammd  fil  dond  fin  tucad 
(perf.)  a  Cruachnaih,"  **  everyone  that  comes  to  you,  give  him 
wine  till  he  is  exhilarated,  and  it  shall  be  said  to  him :  *  that  is 
all  there  is  of  the  wine  that  has  been  brought  from  Cruachan.' " 

Bev.  Celt,  xi,  448.  dohert  iarom  ind  ingen  comarli  do  Choinchulaind 
.  .  .  .  mahu  [du]  denam  laehthachtai  doUuid,  ara  teissed  dochom 
Scathehaif  '  then  the  maiden  advised  Cuchulinn,  that,  if  it  was 
to  achieve  valour  he  had  come,  he  should  go  to  Scathach.' 

3.    The  Preterite  in  Subordinate  Clauses. 

The  preterite  is  found  in  subordinate  clauses  when  the  action 
of  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  prior  in  time  to  the  action 
of  the  verb  of  the  main  clause.  For  the  perfect  in  similar  clauses 
see  above,  pp.  20  sq. 

LU.  133*  18.  atlugestar  a  celi  a  n-dogini  friss  7  adddmir  si 
a  imtheehta  uli,  'her  husband  gave  thanks  for  what  she  had 
done  to  him,  and  she  confessed  all  her  adventures.' 

LU.  64^  23.  hd  sdth  laiss  an-dog6ili  Cuchulaind,  'he  was 
vexed  at  what  Cuchulinn  had  done.'  But,  without  any  apparent 
difference  of  meaning,  we  find  the  perfect  in  ha  fordil  leu 
a  it-dorigni  Cuchulaind,  LU.  64»  29. 

LL.  249^  25.  ha  imned  la  Frach  cen  acallaim  na  xngine.  seek 
ha  hi  less  nodmbert,  *Fraech  was  grieved  tbat  he  could  not  converse 
with  the  maiden ;  for  that  was  the  need  that  had  brought  him.' 
Above,  1.  18,  we  have  imchomras  d6  cid  dodnucai  (perf.),  *  ho  was 
asked  what  had  brought  him.' 

ML  23^  7.  huare  ha  ferr  in  chomairle  dombert  side,  *  because 
the  counsel  which  he  had  given  was  bettor.' 

Cormac,  8.v.  Mugeme.  dohert  hi  ceist  dond  filid  doluid,  *  ho 
put  as  a  question  to  the  poet  who  had  come.' 

Cf.  further  in  Tochmarc  Emire,  Rev.  Celt,  xi,  pp.  442  sq.  : 
cechidepert,  *all  that  she  had  said*  (1.  7),  duscar^  *whom  he  had 
overthrown '  (1.  74),  docker y  *  who  had  fallen  *  (1.  139) ;  and  geUatdr, 
*  which  they  had  grazed,'  LU.  57^  18,  ashertatdr,  'which  they 
had   said,'    LU.    84*   9.     For   ihe   preterite  the  historic  present 

PhU.  Trans.  1899-1900.  SO 
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foehtird,  'which  he  had  thrown,'  appears,  LTJ.  S?""  U.  ¥ith 
B  primary  tciuo  in  the  m&is  cleu8e:  Laws,  iv,  178,  m!  erina  Intl 
eitaruccad  tm  ehinta  beeh  for  Conall  cmeh  caechsite  i*[i](A,  'thii 
is  the  first  judgment  thut  was  first  passed  for  the  crimes  of  beei, 
in  respect  of  Connll  the  Blind,  whom  hees  blindoa.'  Cf.  M!.  12?  6. 
In  LU.  ST""  26  the  perfect  uud  the  preteiito  are  curi^uitly  jobed; 
"fir,"  ol  Ftrgui :  "  Ciiehulaind  rodls  ■;  it  i  a  tich  gellakr  n 
mag  »o."  ••  •  True,'  said  Fergus,  '  CuchuUnn  has  thrown  it,  nnd 
it  is  his  horses  thut  grazed  this  plain.'  "  Cf.  Ir.  Text,  ii,  i, 
230,  I.  80. 

MI.  124''  9.  liuart  nad  ratodhigeilar  (perf.)  torn  do  Dia  imm 
haisciu  amal  uindbertatar  mi»  /ri>,  '  because  he  had  not  uked 
of  God  the  walere,  as  they  had  told  him.' 

LL.  250<>  23.  dounilh  ule  anm'n  amal  asbert  torn,  'all  tint 
was  done  as  he  had  (just  previouelv)  ordered.' 

Ir.  Text,  ii,  2,  'J08.  a  n-dollnid  iarom  dochum  Connaeht  dtiffi 
(leg,  asheri)  Km  ri  Ailill  mi!  eein,  '  when  ho  came  afterwards  W 
Connaught,  he  told  Ailill  that.' 

Ml.  53"  1.  dia  Inid  Duaid  for  longais  re  Saul,  luid«  '  ian»  ii* 
thotun  (recto  thofun)  torn,  '  when  David  went  into  exile  befor* 
Saul,  bo  (Saul)  then  weiit  to  chase  him.' 

Ml.  58«  6.  ha  fereafk  torn  frauidn  intan  asmbert  lid)!,  '  ho  w«i 
angry  with  him  when  he  aaid.' 

Rev.  Celt,  xi,  448.  tntan  m-bretlia  JVnw-  eo  Lvgdaieh  .  .  .  ■ 
gahid  ti  a  da  n-gruaid,  '  when  Emer  was  brought  to  Lugaid,  abe 
seized  his  cheeks.' 

Coroiac'a  Oloasary,  s.v.  prull.  intan  tra  docnmlaiset  /or  /«"fj> 
7  docborsatar  aurlunn  fri  tir,  atagladagtar  giltdae,  '  when  tiey 
had  put  out  to  sea  and  had  set  their  stem  to  land,  a  lad  addressed 
them.'     Cf.  further  LU.  55"  36,  eu""  36.  66*  12. 

LU.  1 34''  29.  i»  and  didiu  cdc/iain  Mongdn  andtin  in  m-baili  do* 
mndi,f6b'i<h  doningell  infessed  ni  di  dia  imthechiaii,  "it  was  tbsn 
that  Monpan  song  the  •  Frenzy' to  his  wife,  because  be  bad  promised 
that  he  would  tell  ber  some  of  his  adventures," 

Ml.  23"  10.  dobert  goi»le  imma  bragait  fadetin  eonidmarb  hvari 
nadn  digni  Abiso/dn  a  cfiomairli,  'ho  put  a  halter  about  his  OWD 
neck  and  slew  himself,  because  Absalom  had  not  followed  bis 
counsel.' 

We  see,  then,  that  the  preterite  appears  in  a  number  of  cases  in 

I  EitfacT  Itiidii^f  it 

luidiM  m  Inter  Irisb,  ( 
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irhich  we  also  found  the  perfect.  So  far  as  concerns  main  clauses, 
[  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  above.  But  how  is 
^he  usage  to  be  explained  in  oratio  obliqua  and  in  subordinate 
clauses?  At  one  time  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be 
explained  from  a  difference  in  style,  that  in  simple  and  bald 
larrative  relations  were  left  to  be  understood,  which  in  more 
complex  and  ornate  narrative  were  expressed.  But  the  more 
leeply  I  have  gone  into  the  subject  the  less  sufficient  has  this 
explanation  seemed  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  In  the  main, 
it  least,  the  difference  in  usage  seems  to  be  not  stylistic  but 
chronological.  At  first,  apparently,  the  perfect  established  itself  in 
main  clauses,  and  in  subordinate  clauses  where  the  action  is  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present,  which  means  practically  in 
subordinate  clauses  in  which  the  main  verb  is  present  or  perfect. 
In  many  such  cases,  though  the  action  of  both  the  principal  and  the 
subordinate  clause  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present,  the 
verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  actually  denotes  time  prior  to  that  of 
the  verb  in  the  main  clause.  From  such  cases  as  this  a  new  relation 
might  be  developed ;  the  perfect  in  subordinate  clauses  might  come 
to  be  felt  to  express  time  prior  to  the  action  of  the  main  clause. 
In  subordinate  clauses  which  were  purely  narrative  and  had  no 
reference  to  present  time,  the  perfect  was  at  first  not  used.  But 
when  the  above  new  relation  was  developed,  when  the  perfect 
was  felt  to  express  in  itself  relative  time,  then  it  came  to  be  used 
likewise  in  narrative  to  express  formally  what  was  before  inferred 
from  the  context,  time  relatively  past.  This  last  development 
seems  to  fall  within  the  historical  period ;  at  least,  in  a  number  of 
old  texts  such  perfects  are  rare,  the  preterite  being  used  instead. 
In  oratio  obliqua,  too,  we  see  the  preterite  ousted  by  the  perfect. 
Such  a  development  was  natural  enough  when  once  the  perfect  had 
come  to  express  time  relatively  past,  particularly  as  the  perfect 
was  the  corresponding  tense  in  oratio  recta. 

I  will  not  here  attempt  to  determine  more  exactly  the  stages 
whereby  the  preterite  was  replaced  by  the  perfect.  However,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  conjunction  con-  *  so 
that,'  'until,'  often  not  much  more  than  a  connecting  word  *and.' 
Of  con-  with  the  perfect,  when  the  main  verb  is  present  or  perfect, 
instances  have  been  given  above  (p.  19).  When  the  verb  of  the 
main  clause  is  preterite,  then  in  the  few  instances  in  the  Glosses 
con-  is  likewise  followed  by  the  preterite,  e.g.  Ml.  23^  10,  quoted 
above  (p.  29),  Tur.  149.     The  same  is  true  of  the  stories  published 
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by  ProfesBor  K.  Meyer  in  his  "  Voyage  of  Bran,"  pp.  42-SS,  sii  ■  « 
of  the  old  Tersion  of  the  "  Tochmaro  Enure, "  published  in  Ee^F-^ 
Celt.  si.  But  in  Lib.  Ard.  16*  2,  wc  find  hdi  and  coiLtorcliiitK.r 
(porf.)  iri  Jiohit  fer  rfi'a  muinti'r  laim  and,  'he  was  there  tUl  tlire« 
score  of  bia  community  fell  there ' ;  and  in  others  of  the  older 
Sagas  the  perfect  ia  not  uncommon,  e.g.  IM.  20»  12,  63'>  36,  67*83, 
69*  2,  12,  23,  83'  7,  85*  42.  Apparently  the  perfect  invaded  thii 
type  of  clause  at  an  early  period,  possibly  becaa.se  in  the  ini- 
junctive  con-  is  bo  frequently  accompanied  by  ro-,  regularly  Trhm 
can-  means  '  until,'  There  seem  also  to  be  indications  thit 
the  coDfuHion  was  earlier  in  relative  clauses  than  in  main  rhnws. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  when  eon-  is  followed  by  the  perfect, 
there  seems  to  bo  a  tendency  to  use  the  perfect  likewise  in  bd 
accompanying  relative  clause,  e.g.  LU.  129'  17  (contraBt  las' 16). 
Zimmcr  would  place  the  final  victory  of  the  perfect  over  the 
'  preterite  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  tbo 
1  Annals  of  Ulster,  if  I  have  noted  aright,  doehuaid  appears  from 
1105  A.D.,  dochotar  from  1084  a.d.  In  the  eleventh  century  I  hsre 
noted /«irf,  1001,  1004,  lOH,  1055.  In  the  twelfth  century  fonni 
of  /my  appear  only  1101,  1102, 1103, 1114.  (It  may  be  meniioned 
that  in  these  Annals  we  seem  to  have  sometimes  a  rccrudesceOM 
of  older  forms;  I  hope  to  treat  of  the  verb  in  them  on  snothft 
occasion.)  But  eo  n-dfchadar  appears  892.  Again,  dorochair  appesn 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  -torehair  afttr 
eon-  and  in-  appears  from  814.  For  the  final  confusion  of  tie 
perfect  and  the  preterite  Zimmer's  date  seems  approximately 
occurate. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  studied  the  uses  of  ro-  with  the 
subjunctive,  and  we  found  that  the  various  uses  could  be  most 
simply  derived  from  a  fundamental  perfective  or  aoristic  function. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  ro-  in  the  indicative  had 
a  different  origin  from  ro-  in  the  subjunctive,  and  now  in  tbe 
past  indicative  we  have  seen  the  great  similarity  of  the  use  of 
the  ro-  form  in  Irish  to  the  use  of  the  Indogermanic  and  Sanakrit 
aorist.  That,  as  Thurneysen  and  Saraaw  have  maintained,  tie 
fundamental  meaning  in  both  indicative  and  subjunctiTe  is 
perfective  or  aoristic,  admits  of  no  reasonable  duubt.  The  prerions 
history  of  the  Indogermanic  tenses  in  Celtic,  how  the  aorist  sod 
the  perfect  fell  together,  and  how  this  new  perfective  form  »roM, 
is,  and  will  probably  remain,  a  matter  of  conjecture.' 

'  Cf.  Zimnier,  p[i,  514  sq.  ;  Tlmrncjscn,  pp.  62  sq. 
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some  remarks  upon  "The  Proverbs  of  Alfred,"  printed  in  the 
lil.  Soc.  Trans,  for  1895-8,  p.  399,  I  endeavoured  to  draw 
^ntion  to  certain  curious  peculiarities  of  spelling  to  be  found  in 
me  MSS.,  particularly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  I  showed 
ftt  they  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  supposition  that 
B  scribes  who  wrote  them  were  trained  in  Norman  schools,  and 
?re  more  accustomed  to  the  pronunciation  of  Anglo-French  than 
the  true  English  sounds  of  the  words  which  they  were  trying  to 
rite  down.  I  cannot  find  that  much  use  has  yet  been  made  of 
is  discovery,  except  by  myself.  However,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
•  very  much  further,  and  to  say  that  students  of  Middle  English 
ill  have  to  recognize  the  practical  side  of  the  principles  which 
have  laid  down.  For  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  might 
t  supposed.  It  has  now  become  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
orman  pronunciation  did,  in  many  cawes,  overpower  and  divert 
e  native  pronunciation  of  native  words ;  and  this  influence  has  to 
}  reckoned  with  in  a  very  much  larger  number  of  instances  than 
ly  scholar  has  hitherto  suspected.  Indeed,  I  find  in  it  an  easy 
iswer  to  a  great  many  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  that  seem,  at 
•st  sight,  to  contradict  the  usual  phonetic  laws. 
In  order  to  make  the  chief  points  clearer,  I  have  drawn  up  a  list 

sixteen  canons,  showing  in  what  respects  a  Norman  would 
iturally  vary  from  an  Englishman  in  matters  of  pronunciation, 
liese  I  have  reprinted,  and  renumbered,  in  an  article  entitled 
Observations  of  some  peculiarities  of  Anglo-French  Spelling," 
hich  appears  at  p.  471  of  my  **  Notes  on  English  Etymology," 

be  publii»hed  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  the  present  year ;  and 
ley  are  briefly  recapitulated  below,  at  p.  25,  followed  by  a  list  of 
irly  texts  in  which  A.F.  spellings  occur.      I  do  not  say  that  these 
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e  exhauBtive,  but  tliey  refer  to  the  morn  imporbut  fninU 

^*f  difforenco  between  Frt-nch  and  Englisli;  unil  I  eliall  UietElore 

0  these,  by  norober,  for  tlie  Btudent's  oonvenience. 

Surely  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tal  for  ihal  (shall)  oecim  t™l; 

»n-Northumbrian  texts,  such  as  the  IlBstiHry,  the  Prui-tibs  uf 

I  Alfniil,  and  evtn  in  tho  Old  Kentish  Sermons ! 

Perhaps  one  clear  example  of  what  1  am  aiming  nt  will  dio«  it 

t  tfflce  the  full  force  of  the  argument.     If  we  open  Dr.  FuniiTOll'i 

\  Aplendid  Sis-test  edition  of  Chaucei''s  Canterbury  Tales,  tt  cm 

L  iiardly   foil   to   he   etruik  by  the   oddity  of  the  spelling  of  the 

^Cambridge  MS.     So  obiiouaare  its  eccentricities,  thatDr.  Funiiwll 

himself,  in  hia  Tcmpomry  Preface,  written  rs  long  ago  ssin  IBM, 

drew  particubir  attention  to  thcra,  and  enumerated  eomo  of  tliwii. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  with  perfect  truth  : — "  The  «qu»» 

KBitribe— as  we  may  call  tlie  one  who  wrote  most  of  the  MS. — had 
Avidently  a  great  fancy  ( 1 )  for  swallowing  »li  and  iett ;  tuid  ('2)  the 
guttural  gh  and  g,  with  an  n  and  d  once ;  (3)  for  putting  wx  for 
MS,  ct'S,  and  lis;  ...  .  (7)  this  scribe  used  t,  th,  d,  anil 
other  flala  and  aliarps  in  a  noteworthy  way ;  ....  (9)  prefiitd 
(  to  initial  ek  ;  (10)  used  w  for  i',  and  y  for  w ;  ,  ,  .  .  (I!)  tfl 
Wrotfl  some  odd  forms.  Whether  these  pccultoiitieB  are  MidW 
it>r  Northern,  or  some  Midland  and  some  Northern,  I  must  settle  in 
the  fuotnuti^s,  and  q.jw  uiily  culli.it  in.'itimccs  of  tlnui." 

If  we  turn  to  these  footnotes,  we  find,  practically,  that  tbey 
settle  nothing  definitely,  beyond  establishing  that  some  peculiaritiH 
are  Northern,  which  is  correct.  The  right  clue  was  not  letllf 
in  hand.  Footnote  No.  3  on  p.  52  says:  " Figt»»  is  Midland; 
see  Oenesis  and  Esodus,  1.  3227."  Footnote  No.  3  on  p.  M 
says :  "  Cp.  Ihtn  for  tm ;  see  Genesis,  p.  91,  1.  3305  ;  WS  for  W, 
p.  95,  1.  3348  [  AwHSu  for  herte,  p.  81,  I.  2856";  with  other 
similar  remarks  in  not«s  1,  3,  and  5  on  p.  57,  where  fartha 
references  to  Oenesis  are  given.  The  right  answer  is,  that^E^M  u 
no  mark  of  Midland  at  all,  but  a  sure  mark  of  Anglo-Fiwu* 
inSuence  ;  and  I  have  already  shown,  in  my  article  on  the 
"Proverbs,"  p.  412,  that  Genesis  and  Exodns  is  precisely  one  of 
the  texts  which  bear  traces  of  the  handiwork  of  a  Norman  Borib«- 
In  like  manner,  the  Cambridge  MS.,  above  considered,  belong)  t* 
the  same  class,  or  is  mneh  to  bo  suspected  of  doing  so.  With  tto 
clue,  let  us  apply  some  of  my  sixteen  canons,'  and  aee  howli^ 

entoiy,  » tim 
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'Work.  I  quote  the  Cambridge  MS.  as  *  C.,'  and  take  only  such 
examples  as  occur  in  the  "Temporary  Preface,"  pp.  51-59. 

Canon  4.  "The  English  w\  as  ia  modem  Northern  English, 
l>ecame  a  mere  w.     They  wrote  wat  for  whaV^ 

Compare  Dr.  Fumivall's  remark — "A  is  left  out  in  toiehf  2361 ; 
put-in  in  whilhom,  2384,  2403  "  ;  p.  59.  Just  so  ;  it  was  put  in 
by  complete  confusion. 

Canon  2.     "  Old  French  had  no  initial  sound  of  «A." 

Compare — "We  find  an  b  prefixed  to  the  initial  ch  in  195  sohyn, 
chin ;  475  Bohaunee^  chance,"  etc. ;  p.  57.  That  is  to  say,  the 
scribe  confuses  the  sound  of  bK  with  that  of  ch.  Dr.  Fumivall 
instances  similar  forms  from  the  Anturs  of  Arthur,  in  the  West- 
Midland  dialect ;  referring  to  the  Camden  Society's  edition.  But 
the  Anturs  of  Arthur,  in  the  very  third  stanza,  has  the  characteristic 
Anglo-French  hurl  for  erl,  and  herneBtely  for  emettly  (Canon  1). 
It  is  no  sure  mark  of  West-Midland,  this  putting  of  sh  {Bch)  for  ch. 

In  Canons  14  and  15,  I  show  that  Normans  wrote  th  for  final  t, 
and  conversely ;  and  I  explain  this.  I  add  that  "  we  even  find 
thown  for  town.^^ 

Compare — "  We  have  also  t  for  th  in  2098  AtenyB  (Athens) ; 
2981  To  (tho,  i.e.  then)  ;  3041  \ynkyt  (thinketh).  But  th  for  t  in 
1078  hlenthe  (blent)  ;  2185  ahouthe  (about),"  etc. 

At  p.  52,  we  read  that  C.  omits  the  t  in  parlemen,  1306.  This 
agrees  with  Canon  12,  which  points  out  a  similar  omission  of  d  in 
lond  (after  an  n). 

Canon  9.  "  The  sound  yht  was  most  difficult  for  Norman  scribes. 
Ght  sometimes  becomes  tct  or  ^." 

Compare  Dr.  FurnivalPs  remark  on  p.  53 — "  In  505  outhCf 
ought;  604,  Bhythe,  sleight;  1214,  cauth^  caught,  ght  is  repre- 
sented by  the  or  M."  That  is  to  say,  the  scribe  wrote  outhe  (with 
th  for  t\  as  already  noted;  and  by  this  oute  (as  it  should  have 
been)  he  meant  ouyhte  with  yh  suppressed.     Just  so. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
spelling  of  C.  can  be  completely  accounted  for,  if  we  are  careful 
to  add  the  fact  of  its  containing  Anglo-French  spellings  to  the  other 
facts  which  concern  the  dialect  only. 

The  importance  of  the  above  remarks  lies  in  this.  If  we  wish  to 
compare  a  MS.  showing  strong  Anglo-French  peculiarities  with 
others  of  the  same  date  and  contents,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
compare  this  MS.  C.  with  the  first  four  native  English  MSS. 
which  are  printed  side  by  side  with  it.      It  doubtless  contains 
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dialectal  peculiarities  a»  vitll;  bat  for  tkoae  va  ean  make  Bepunte 
allowance.     The  Lassdowne  US.  is  much  the  worst,  and  la  ■  little 

I  risky;  but  the  A.F.  marks  in  it  are  very  few  ;  as,  e.g.,  tlrmhtU 
iuT  gtrtngtke,  S4  ;  tEitpped  for  wepte,  US;  uerds  for  wtrUt,  ITS; 
heutrt  for  oitlrt,  192;  etc.  However,  the  comparison  'w  man 
lus  than  instructire ;  the  MS.  is  too  late  to  be  nlied  upon  tn 
A.r.  peculiarities. 

Having  said  thus  much  ubout  Anglo-French  spelling,  by  mj  of 
introduction,  I  wish  to  draw  spRcial  attention  lo  the  much  mora 

I  important  fact,  aifecting  even  our  modem  pronunciation  of  comniDn 
words,  that  Anglo  -  French  pronunciation  actually  diverted,  in 
•ome  instauces,  tho  true  sounds  of  native  woi-ds.  Surely  this  ii 
wnnewhut  serious ;  and  tbo  more  ao  wbon  wo  consider  thnt  our 
dictionaries  take  no  notice  of  the  fact ;  at  least,  I  can  call  to  mind 
DO  special  instance  in  which  this  has  been  done. 

By  way  of  a  clear  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  would  oit«  tlie 

I   modem   English  fiddlt.      The    A.S.    and    early   M.E.   form  WW 
iriably/i/jc/;  but  the  Ik  was,  to  the  Norraaa,  a  difficult  Bonnd 
(see  p.  29  btlow),  and  tho  obvious  way  of  avoiding  it  was  to  tani 

'  the  voiced  tk  {dh)  into  the  voiced  d,  as  in  the  O.F.  guidir,  to  gmd«. 
The  result  was  the  lato  M.E.  Jidel,  of  which  the  earliest  exampli 
cited  in  the  If.E.D,  is  dated  1450  ;  the  accompanying  verb^Jt/in 
occurrinf:  in  1410.  Lnn^Luul  hiia  both  tlio  sb.  filht'l  and  the  mt 
filkelm ;  Chaucer  has  the  sb,  only,  in  his  famous  Prologtie,  1.  296. 
If  we  now  turn  to  the  Six -text  edition,  it  is  interesting  to  find  thU 
US.  C,  the  only  one  which  is  strongly  marked  by  Anglo-French 
pecnliarities,  is  the  only  one  that  spells  the  word  with  a  d.  The 
spelling  isfedele,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  the  scribe  had  Dot 
quite  caught  the  true  sound  of  the  short  t.  The  Lansdowne  119. 
has  the  extraordinary  form  phtyd,  which  is  marked  by  the  French 
use  of  pk  for  /,  and  of  short  e  for  short  i ;  yet  it  shows  the  comet 
English  sound  of  the  middle  consonant. 

The  action  of  Norman  pronunciation  on  English  was  spontdio 
and  uncertain,  affecting  some  words,  and  not  others  ;  or  elia 
affecting  some  words  more  than  others.  In  some  cases  the  efiect 
was  only  transient  or  partial.  Consider,  for  example,  the  worda 
feather  and  fathom.  These  might,  in  like  manner,  have  become 
fedder  and  faddom ;  and  we  have  clear  evidence  tliat  snch  pro- 
nunciations were  once  in  use.  The  M.E.  ftlher  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
C.T,,  A  2144  ;  and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Six-text,  we  shall  again  find 
that  MS.  C.  \\.aafedyr,  whilst  all  the  rest  have  th.     And  this  foim 
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f^dtr  Tery  nearly  became  established,  as  the  N.E.D.  gives  instances 
of  it  in  Langland  and  Lydgate,  and  even  in  the  works  of  Bishop 
Fisher.  The  form  fathom  had  a  much  narrower  escape  of  being 
superseded.  We  find  the  form  f<zdm  as  early  as  in  ^Ifric*s 
Glossary,  so  that  it  was  once  an  English  dialectal  variation;  but, 
after  the  Conquest,  it  became  fairly  common,  being  naturally 
preferred  by  Norman  speakers.  The  N-E-D.  gives  examples  from 
the  Cursor  Mundi,  King  A^lisaunder,  and  the  prose  Merlin;  and 
the  verb  fadmen  occurs  in  Havelok,  which  abounds  with  A.F. 
spellings.  In  the  Chaucer  MSS.,  the  d-iorm  is  clearly  preferred ; 
thus  in  C.T.,  A  2916,  the  first  ^^e  MSS.  ha,yefadme,  and  only  the 
Lansdowne  MS.  Ilslb  fathoms.  However,  in  F  1060,  the  forms  are 
equally  divided;  the  first  three  MSS.  have  the  spelling  with  d, 
and  the  last  three  have  the  spelling  with  th.  In  the  Rom.  Rose, 
1393,  the  Glasgow  MS.  hosfadome.  The  N.E.D.  quotes  the  form 
with  d  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Winter  s  Tale,  and  Othello, 
and  from  Harrison's  England !  The  E.D.D.  shows  that  it  is  still 
common  in  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  ;  so  that  we  have  here 
an  instance  of  a  case  in  which  the  Midland  and  Southern  form 
fathom  has  maintained  its  ground  against  tbe  combined  influence  of 
Northumbrian  and  Anglo-French.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  quite 
justified  in  drawing  the  inference,  that  the  influence  of  Anglo- 
French  should  always  be  considered,  just  as  we  consider  that  of 
Northumbrian.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  apparent  exceptions  to 
phonetic  laws  can  be  rightly  understood. 

I  have  taken  the  above  case  of  the  word  fiddle  because  it  well 
illustrates  my  position.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  important  one. 
The  frequent  inability  of  the  Norman  to  pronounce  M,  though 
clearly  exhibited  in  a  majority  of  our  thirteenth-century  MSS.,  was 
nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  temporary.  In  course  of  time,  the 
Norman  learnt  his  lesson,  and  could  pronounce  both  the  voiced  and 
voiceless  th  as  well  as  any  native.  I  may,  however,  quote  a  few 
more  examples  of  the  reduction  of  th  to  d,  viz. :  affi/rd,  from  A.S. 
geforthian;  burden,  for  burthen  (influenced  by  burden  of  a  song, 
from  F.  bourdon),  murder,  for  murther ;  and  the  common  word 
wM^  from  M.E.  couthe,^ 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  take  the  case  of  a  sound  which 
tbe  Norman  wholly  failed  to  achieve,  and  which  is  consequently 

^  It  It  eaiiont  to  find  that,  in  Chaucer,  Prol.  713,  MS.  C.  has  tbe  Northern 
iorB  eeuth0f  pronounced  aa  eoudey  and  rhymine  with  louden  where  all  the  rest 
have  emnhm    For  morderinff,  morthering,  see  C.T.,  A  2001. 
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obsolete,  viz.,  the  sound  of  the  A.S.  fuial  guttural  in  such  woids 
as  fah,  a  foe,  h6hf  a  bough,  and  tdh^  tough.  These  woids  an 
considered,  one  by  one,  in  my  *'  Principles  of  English  Etymology,'* 
series  1,  §  333,  and  are  well  known.  But  somewhat  more  stall 
remains  to  be  said. 

That  the  jN'ormaus  recognized  the  sound,  and  tried  to  represent  it 
in  writing,  is  clear ;  for  they  invented  the  symbol  gh  for  this  very 
purpose.  But  when  they  came  to  sound  it,  they  found  it  none  too 
easy.  Two  courses  were  open  to  them  :  (1)  to  ignore  it,  and  (2)  to 
imitate  it  by  substitution.  If  the  yowel  in  the  word  were  long, 
the  weight  (so  to  speak)  of  the  syllable  fell  more  upon  the  yowel 
than  the  consonant,  and  the  word  might  still  be  easily  recognized, 
even  if  the  pronuociation  of  the  gh  was  extremely  slight.  This 
explains  many  forms  at  once,  viz.,  hough,  dough,  plough,  ilou^h, 
though,  high,  nigh,  sigh,  thigh,  neigh,  weigh ;  and  to  these  we  may  of 
course  add  such  words  as  borough  and  thorough,  in  which  the 
syllables  containing  the  gh  are  wholly  unstressed  and  are  of  small 
consequence;  as  well  as  sloe  (A.S.  sldh),  foe  (A.S.  fdh),  in  which 
the  final  guttural  is  not  even  written.  The  treatment  of  the  AS. 
prep,  ^urh  is  most  instructive ;  for  it  split  into  three  distinct  fcnns. 
The  attempt  to  pronounce  the  final  A  after  the  r  produced  the  M.K 
thurw,  thoruh,  thoru,  Mod.E.  thorough,  where  the  indeterminate 
final  vowel  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  guttural,  but  it  serves  the  turn ; 
and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that  the  modern  spoiling 
occurs  in  MS.  C.  alone,  in  C.T.,  A  920,  where  the  other  MSS. 
have  the  more  uncompromising  spellings  thurgh  and  thorghy  which 
only  some  of  the  community  could  rightly  pronounce.  Some 
speakers,  however,  actually  transposed  the  r  so  as  to  bring  it  next 
to  the  th'y  thus  producing  the  form  thruh,  which  occurs  in  an  early 
thirteenth  -  century  Southern  MS.,  strongly  marked  with  A.F. 
spellings,  in  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  102.  This  form  had  no  chance  of 
preservation,  and  something  had  to  be  done  with  it.  The  majority 
hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  lengthening  the  vowel,  which 
weakened  the  final  guttural  and  allowed  it  to  be  gradually  and 
quietly  dropped;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  E.  through, 
in  which  the  ou  represents  the  lengthened  u  and  the  gh  remains  as 
a  mere  ornament,  admirable  to  the  eye,  but  ignored  by  the  ear. 
The  minority  who  liad  not  the  wit  to  lengthen  the  vowel  were 
driven  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  gh,  and  the  nearest  recognizable 
sound  being  that  of  /,  they  produced  the  form  thru/  or  thruft 
a   form    which    is   still   common   in   our  dialects;    see,  e.g.,  the 
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Lincolnshire  and  Whitby  Glossaries.  We  thus  see  that  the  A.S. 
}ruh  actually  produced  no  less  than  three  forms,  viz.,  thorough^ 
through^  and  thruff^  two  of  which  are  in  literary  use;  and  all 
because  some  means  had  to  be  used  to  get  rid  of  the  A.S.  final  h, 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  same  result  might  possibly  have  been 
produced  by  mere  dialectal  variation  ;  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  Normaus  to  learn  English  made  such 
changes  imperative  and  inevitable ;  ami  it  is  unscientific  to  neglect 
an  inflaence  so  potent  and  yet  so  subtle.  Phonetic  laws  are  of  no 
use  to  us  unless  we  consider  M  the  infiuences  that  in  some  way  or 
other  affect  them.  We  have  thus  seen  that  the  easiest  way  of 
preserving  a  final  M.E.  gh  after  a  short  vowel  was  to  exchange  it 
for  f.  This  accounts  for  a  number  of  words  in  which  the  vowel 
was  originally  short,  such  as  coughy  laugh,  trough,  and  others  in 
which  it  was  deemed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  highly  advisable  to 
preserve  the  /-sound,  such  as  chough,  enough,  hough,  rough,  tough. 
In  these  five  last  instances  the  use  of  the  /  rendered  the  vowel- 
length  unnecessary,  and  the  vowels  were  actually  shortened, 
because  the  words  were  otherwise  recognizable.  Similarly,  some 
dialects  have  duff  for  dough. 

The  same  exchange  of  A.S.  final  h  or  g,  M.E.  gh,  for  f,  occurs 
also  after  a  consonant,  in  the  case  of  E.  dwarf,  from  A.S.  dweorh 
or  dweorg,  as  noted  in  the  N.E.D. 

A  curious  point,  and  not  (I  think)  much  observed,  is  that  the 
AS.  final  h  could  be  represented  by  the  substitution  of  k,  as  well 
as  of  /,  in  cases  in  which  the  said  h  was  preceded  by  a  consonant. 
Thus  the  A.S.  heorgan,  to  protect,  is  represented  by  bargh-  or 
barf'  in  the  prov.  E.  hargham  or  barf  am,  a  horse-collar  (E.D.D.) ; 
but  these  are  not  the  only  forms.  A  Norman  who  could  not  sound 
bergh-  or  bargh-  was  at  liberty  to  substitute  either  barf-  or  bark- ; 
in  fact,  bark'  is  the  better  imitation  ot  the  two  ;  and  this  is  why 
we  find  such  forms  as  barkfiam  and  barkum  in  some  Northern 
dialects.  Precisely  the  same  substitution  appears  in  some  place- 
names.  Thus  Bartlow  in  Cambs.  was  spelt  Berklow  in  the  time 
of  Fuller;  and  this  berk  is  merely  an  A.F.  pronunciation  of  A.S. 
hearh.  Such  a  substitution,  which  phonetically  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  one,  becomes  still  easier  to  understand  when  wc  remember 
that  the  form  berk  was  already  familiar  to  the  Norman  from  its 


*  Also  thurf,   as  in   **  thurf  our  louerdes  grace  '  ;   Early  Eugli-sb  Poems, 
ed.  Furnivall,  p.  35,  1.  Id. 
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occurrence  in  the  common  word  hauberk,  not  to  mention  ««fl«^^i 
whence  our  modem  scabbard.     And  when  once  we  uuderstand  that 
k  was  a  legitimate  A.F.  substitute  for  the  troublesome  M.£.  gh 
I  can  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  derivation  of  E.  elk  from  Uie 
A.S.  elh  {eolh).    For  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  Norman's  place. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  final  guttural,  and  be 
has  the  woixi  elh  to  deal  with.     What  is  he  to  do  ?    He  cannot 
drop  the  guttural  and  lengthen  the  vowel,  because  that  would  Ivave 
given  the  form  eel\    and  the  form  eel  was  already  appropriated. 
Neither  can  he  substitute  /,  because  that  would  have  given  elf) 
and  once  more,  the  form  elf  was  already  appropriated.     There  was 
therefore  only  oue  course  left,  viz.  to  turn  it  into  elk ;    and  this, 
accordingly,  he  did.     Mr.  Wyld,  in  his  valuable  article  on  Guttural 
Sounds  in  English  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  1899,  p.  253),  notes  that  in 
the  CO.  Down  a  seal  is  called  a  9elk,  from  A.S.  eeolh ;  and  he  thinks 
that   Mr.  Bradley's  theory  as  to  the  borrowing  of  elk  from  the 
Continent  is  not  needed.     Mr.  Wyld  himself  suggests  that  elk  and 
ielk  *'  represent  the  O.E.  forms,  and  that  the  k  in  both  cases  arose 
before  an  open  consonant,  either  in  a  compound,  or  in  the  sentence." 
It  will  be  understood  that  I  even  go  a  step  further  than  he  does, 
and  consider  his  theory,  in  these  two  particular  instances,  to  be 
equally  needless ;    since  I  account  for  the  forms  elk  and  alk  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  I  account  for  dwarf  and  rough  and  io^^X 
aud  all  the  rest,   viz.   by  a  deliberate  substitution  of   k  for  the 
A.S.  h  (M.E.  gh)  by  a  speaker  who  was  resolved  that  he  would 
avoid   that  souud.     AVheu  Mr.  Bradley  says  that  elk  is  not  the 
normal  phouctic  representation  of  A.S.  elh^  I  perfectly  agree  with 
him  ;    it  ^vas  deliberately  invented  in  order  to  atoid  such  normal 
representation.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  quite  needless 
to  search,  as  Mr.  Wyld  has  done,  for  the  compound  word  elk-sedjjt 
in  order  to  account  for  the  simple  elk,  or  for  the  compound  word 
aeolhicced  in  order  to  account  lor  the  simple  selk.      In  fact,  I  go 
back  to  my  original  question,  viz.,  how  is  it  even  possible  to  represent 
the  A.S.  eolh  (0.  Merc,  elk)  in  modern  English  by  any  other  form 
than  elk'i     It  we  ought  not  to  sny  elk,  what  ought  we  to  say? 
Neitlier  eel  nor  e If  arc  admissible,  and  I  can  see  no  other  alternatives 
but  eilow  aud  c'/Zy,  which  are  much  worse  representatives  of  the 
original  form. 

At  the  sauic  time,  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wyld's  explanation 
of  the  provincial  /leckfor,  a  heifer.  He  explains  this  by  saying 
that  the  M.E.  g/i  in  heigh  became  a  k  {ck)  before  a  following/ 
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it  he  omits  to  say  that  a  change  of  some  sort  had  necessarily 

be  made.  Another  method  of  avoiding  the  gh,  as  I  have 
own,  was  to  put  /  for  it,  or  else  to  drop  it  out  altogether.  My 
m  belief  is  that  the  substitution  of  /  for  gh  was  actually  adopted ; 
that  heighfer  became  heiffer,  which  almost  immediately  shortened 
e  e»  to  tf,  and  produced  the  modem  foim  which  we  pronounce 

heffer^  in  agreement  with   a  spelling  which  occurs  in  1507. 
>r  the  very  numerous  old  forms,  see  the  N.E.D. 
I  have  treated  these  words  elk  and  selk  at  some  length,  because, 

I  am  right,  the  consequences  of  my  theory  are  far-reaching. 
r.  Wyld's  chief  point,  in  his  excellent  article,  is  to  show  that 
e  old  notion  as  to  the  universality  of  Northern  ^-sounds  and 
sounds  as  contrasted  with  Southern  (?A-80unds  and  /•  sounds  is 
ntradicted  in  many  special  and  undeniable  instances.  All  the 
me,  I  hold  that  the  prevalence  of  hard  sounds  in  the  North 
id  palatalized  sounds  in  the  South  is  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
A  is  to  be  expected.  But  we  have  to  take  into  account  another 
ctor  as  well,  viz.  the  influence  of  Anglo-French,  and  the 
tculiar  results  which  must  often  follow  from  the  desire  to  avoid 
rtain  sounds  and  to  substitute  others.  And  this  is  the  more 
iportant,  because  it  afPected  lll  the  dialects,  and  must  have 
uflicted  with  the  habits  of  one  dialect  in  one  respect,  but  with 
ose  of  another  dialect  in  some  other  respect ;  the  result  of 
hich  would  be  precisely  what  we  find,  viz.,  alterations  which, 

all  appearance,  are  capricious,  fitful,  and  sporadic.  My  view 
.  accordingly,  that  every  O.E.  sound  should  be  considered 
parately  (1)  as  to  its  regular  development;  (2)  as  to  the 
fiuence  on  that  development  of  any  given  dialect;   and  (3)  as 

the  effect  of  arbitrary  substitutions  such  as  a  French  speaking 
Qglishman  would  be  inclined  to  make  and  to  impose  upon  his 
feriors.  All  these  considerations  suggest  complexity  and  some 
icertainty  in  the  final  modern  results ;  and  such  complexity 
id  uncertainty  are  precisely  what  we  find.  This  is  a  proposition 
hich  will,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted. 

I  hero  offer  the  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  Anglo-French 
fected  the  Southern  dialects  most,  and  the  Northern  dialects 
ast.  At  any  rate,  this  agrees  with  the  facts  as  to  their  respective 
tcabularies.    In  this  respect,  we  must  pay  no  regard  to  such  words 

ashet^  a  plate,  and  jigot^  a  leg  of  mutton,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
odern  Edinburgh ;  for  they  are  later  borrowings  from  Continental 
rench|  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  Norman  period. 
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Another  very  interesting  word  which  once  had  the  final  A.S.  h 
is  the  word  houghy  from  A.S.  hdh\  for  which  see  the  N.E.D. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  me,  what  is  the  regular  phonetic 
development  of  this  A.S.  hdh^  I  should  at  once  aay  that  it  had 
no  regular  development  at  all  in  the  strict  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  modified  hy  A.F.  influence,  and  such  modification  produced 
not  one  result  merely,  hut  no  less  than  three.  And  really,  it  is 
easy  enough.  Given  the  A.S.  hdh^  and  given  the  imperatiTe 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  final  guttural,  what  is  to  he  done? 
There  are  three  tolerably  obvious  answers. 

(1)  The  easiest  way  is  to  get  rid  of  the  guttural  immediatelv. 
The  dat.  hoge  became  howe  (developed  like  M.E.  grdioe,  I  grow); 
so  that  the  modem  sound  is  hoe.  See  Hoe^  sb.  (1),  with  the  sense 
of  *  promontory,'  in  the  N.E.D. 

(2)  A.S.  hoh  gave  the  M.E.  forms  hogh,  hough,  just  as  t6h  gave 
togh  and  tough.  Hence  the  modem  spelling  hough^  pronounced  as 
huff.  See  Sough  in  the  N.E.D.  The  sound  /  (^ff)  arose  from 
deliberate  substitution  of  /  for  gh,  and  this  shortened  the  vowel, 
as  in  rough  and  tough.  Dr.  Murray  decides  that  the  shortening 
really  arose  in  the  compound  form  hdh-sinUy  in  order  to  explain 
the  Scotch  hoch.  This  supposition  is  probably  correct  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the  English 
form  had  to  be  explained  alone. 

(3)  A  third  method  was  to  turn  the  final  h  into  a  >t,  as  I  have 
already  explained.  If,  in  addition,  the  vowel  were  Bhortenud, 
we  should  get  the  form  hock.  See  Mock,  sb.  (2),  in  the  N.E.D. 
The  vowel-Bhorteniug  (and,  perhaps,  in  this  instance  the  X--sound) 
almost  certaiuly  arose  in  the  compound  hOh-sinu,  hock-sinew, 
which  appears  as  huckwhin  in  1*.  Plowm.  Crede,  1.  426,  aud 
originated  the  curious  verb  to  hox^^  to  hamstring,  or  to  hough. 

It  thus  appears  tliat  tho  A.S.  hoh  produced  the  modern  forms 
hoCy  hough,  aud  hocky  all  three ;  not  by  regular  phonetic  develop- 
meut,  but  because  that  development  was  diverted,  in  no  less 
thau  three  directions,  by  the  iiitluence  of  the  requii-ements  of  the 
2sonnaus  who  were  learning  English. 

It  will  obviously  be  eonveuient  to  have  a  special  name  for  these 
uon-phonetic  (but  imitative)  developments,  aud  the  name  which 


^  lis  or  tjhs  easily  boooiucs  j' :  of.  Htxt  from  U(ijh\t^  and  ^I.E.  hejct  fn>iu 
h'ijh\\t\  M.K.  thu  /(.'/.  thou  liist.  The  oxtraordiuary  lorni  htjLinty  bighfsl, 
oclui>  iu  Eaily  Emlt.  l'otiu>,  p.  (jO,  11.  b,  10. 
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propose  is  '  diverted '  deTelopment ;  in  order  to  express  the  fact 
lat  the  speakers  intentionally  diverted  or  altered  the  sounds, 
I  order  to  produce  forms  which  they  liked  hotter.  I  should  say, 
»r  example,  that  the  '  diverted '  developments  of  the  A.S.  h6h 
re  represented  in  modem  English  hy  two  distinct  forms,  viz.  hough 
ad  hoek ;  hoe  (from  the  dative)  heiug  regular. 

In  order  to  drive  home  the  lesson  the  better,  I  will  take  another 
ftse  in  which  another  A.S.  word  is  again  represented  in  later 
inglish  by  three  developments,  two  being  diverted.  Two  of 
liem  are  obsolete,  and  the  third  is  now  only  dialectal;  but  this 
I  accidental,  and  does  not  affect  the  principle.  It  is  most 
iteresting  to  find  that  all  three  developments  are  exactly  parallel 
»  the  former.  The  word  selected  is  the  A.S.  healh^  0.  Mercian 
aM,  a  nook  or  comer. 

(1)  In  the  first  development,  the  dative  case  heaU^  0.  Merc. 
ale,  was  taken,  which  had  the  great  merit  of  having  lost  its 
guttural  even  in  A.S.  Hence  the  M.E.  hale^  a  nook,  in  1.  2  of 
he  Owl  and  Nightingale ;  see  Hale,  sb.  (2),  in  the  N.E.D. 

(2)  The  0.  Merc.  nom.  halh  was  treated  as  if  it  were  French. 
?he  Kormans  turned  halbero  into  hauberc,  with  au  for  al ;  and  in 
he  same  way  the  form  halh  gave  the  M.E.  haugh,  still  in  dialectal 
ise,  meaning  '  a  nook  of  land  beside  a  stream ' ;  see  Saugh  in  the 
i.E.D.  Dr.  Murray  calls  it  '*  a  phonetic  descendant"  of  halh, 
mt  it  is  only  '*  phonetic  "  if  we  extend  the  use  of  the  word — as, 
ndeed,  I  think  we  should — so  as  to  include  Norman  influence. 

(3)  The  only  other  way  of  treating  the  word  was  to  turn  the 
inal  h  into  k ;  and  this  is  obviously  the  origin  of  the  Chaucerian 
^ord  halke,  a  nook  or  comer ;  see  Malke  in  the  N.E.D.  Of  this 
vord.  Dr.  Murray  says :  **  Perhaps  a  diminutive  of  O.E.  halh, 
iealh  "  ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  point  which  I  do  not  grant.  It 
s  not  a  diminutive  at  all,  but  the  word  itself.  It  is  precisely 
larallel  to  elk  and  selk,  as  discussed  above. 

As  this  point  has  been  so  little  understood,  I  will  take  yet 
Loother  instance.  We  have  already  seen  that  dwarf  is  a  diverted 
levelopment  of  the  A.S.  dwerg  or  dtcerh.  But  it  is  obviously  not 
he  only  possible  development.  If  the  final  guttural,  instead  of 
>eing  exchanged  for/,  were  exchanged  for  k,  we  should  obtain  the 
'emarkable  form  dwerk.  The  point  is,  of  course,  that  this  strange 
brm  is  actually  found,  and  the  N.E.D.  duly  notes  it,  and  gives  the 
ight  reference,  viz.  to  Lybeaus  Disconus,  ed.  Ilitson,  1.  481 ;  to 
vhich  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  it  occurs  again  in  11.  121,  203,  403, 
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451,  556,  608,  748,  770,  1005,  1080,  1210,  1658,  1666;  or  at 
least  fourteen  times.  The  same  copy  of  the  poem,  at  1.  138,  bas 
fydeUy  spelt  with  a  d\  and  even,  at  1.  117,  the  form  nf^df^gy 
meaning  '  nothing.' 

Another  case  in  which  the  A.S.  final  rh  was  exchanged  for  rl 
occurs  in  the  surname  Burke.  Mr.  Bai^sley  quotes  Subert  it 
Burk  and  John  de  Burk  from  the  Hundred  Rolls ;  and  expbuns 
burk  from  A.S.  hurhf  which  I  take  to  he  correct.  If  so,  the  A.S. 
burh  has  developed  three  forms,  viz.,  burgh,  borough,  and  Burk$] 
besides  which  we  have  the  form  Bury  as  a  place-name,  from  the 
dative  case  byrig. 

In  fact,  the  habit  of  substituting  k  for  the  guttural  eh  is  still 
perfectly  common.  Ask  any  Englishman  who  knows  no  language 
but  his  own  to  say  "  Loch  Lomond,"  and  he  will  call  it  **  Lock 
Lomond"  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  wine  called  hoek  was 
formerly  called  hockamore ;  and  what  is  hoekamore  but  Hbehheimerl 

The  accumulation  of  instances  helps  to  establish  the  theoiy. 
The  change  from  A.S.  eolh  to  M.£.  elk  by  no  means  stands  alone  as 
an  instance  of  diverted  development.  Other  examples  are  M/it 
a  seal,  from  AS.  seoih;  prov.  E.  barkham,  a  horse-collar,  firom 
A.S.  beorgan  ;  heckjor^  a  heifer,  from  A.S,  hiahfore  ;  hock,  from 
A.S.  h6h\  lock,  from  Gaelic  loch;  hock,  from  G.  Mochheimcr;  M.E. 
halke,  a  corner,  from  0.  Merc,  halh ;  M.E.  dwerk,  a  dwarf,  from 
0.  Mere,  dwcrh  ;  and  the  surname  Burke,  M.E.  Burk^  from  A.S. 
hurh.  These  give  us  nine  more  instances,  and  perhaps  further 
research  may  reveal  one  or  two  more.*  The  important  point  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  principle. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  some  other  sounds. 

The  A.S.  final  ht  can  soon  be  dismissed.  When  it  was  preceded 
by  a  short  vowel,  as  in  A.S.  niht^  night,  M.E.  night,  the  speakers 
soon  lengthened  out  the  vowel  at  the  expense  of  the  guttural,  so 
that  by  the  year  1400  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  vowel  was  of  full  length,  and  the  guttural  only 
remained  in  the  written  form ;  hence  the  mod.  E.  night,  Capgrave, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  even  dropped  the  gh  in  writing.  So 
also  the  A.S.  hohte,  he  bought,  has  become  bought,  by  the 
lengthening  of  the  open  o  at  the  expense  of  the  guttural;  but 

^  Note  also  \\\c  Mod.  E.  warlock,  as  compared  with  the  M.E.  \carlogh£\  and 
sficklrr,  Iroiu  M.K.  sfxjhtUn.  Compare  the  A.S.  Ealhmund  with  the  bu^r 
Alkmund,  sw  seen  in  the  name  of  tSt.  Alkmund's  Church  in  Shrewsbury; 
Cenwealh  with  Cenwalc  Jlenry  of  Huutingdon)  ;  Ealhwine  with  Alcuin. 
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!  guttural  became  /  in  the  Cornish  word  hoft  (for  hoght).  It  is 
/  worth  while  to  go  through  the  list;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
r  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  vowel-sound  is  now  long  and 
J  guttural  has  vanished.  The  sole  exception,  in  literary  English, 
in  the  word  draught  from  M.E.  draht,  in  which  the  guttural 
kS  replaced  by/;  whence  the  occasional  spelling  draft. 
The  Normans  had  a  difficulty  with  the  A.S.  initial  h.  In  the 
168  where  the  A.S.  words  began  with  A/,  An,  or  Ar,  they  at  once 
lored  the  whispered  sounds,  which  they  replaced  by  /,  n,  and  r. 
id  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  helped  to  suppress  such 
'kward  sounds  as  the  initial  k  in  know  and  g  in  gnaw^  which 
jre  wholly  new  to  them.  The  number  of  French  words  of 
ankish  origin,  such  as  hauberk^  in  which  there  was  a  slight 
>irate,  was  small ;  and  the  Latin  h  was  of  none  effect.  Hence,  in 
Lrniog  English,  they  at  first  fell  into  confusion.  The  thirteenth- 
itury  MSS.,  such  as  that  of  Havelok,  show  the  frequent 
dssion  of  h  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  Atielok  for  ILavelok,  osed  for 
isdf  i  e.  furnished  with  hose;  and  the  insertion  of  A  in  the 
-ong  place  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  hold  for  old,  ffenglithe  for 
iglishf  and  the  like.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  confusion  was 
one  time  common  in  London,  where  Normans  were  numerous; 
d  further,  that  their  English  dependants  soon  learnt  to  imitate 
em.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  educated  classes  soon  contrived 
make  the  right  distinctions,  leaving  the  unlearned  in  the  lurch, 
lis  supposition  will  easily  account  for  the  state  of  things  at  the 
esent  day,  when  such  mispronunciations  are  commooest  amongst 
e  lower  orders.  The  unlearned,  when  left  to  themselves,  are 
tremely  conservative ;  and  had  there  been  no  Norman  invasion, 
ere  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  preserved  the  initial 
intact,  as  they  had  done  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  eleventh 
ntury.  But  they  were  interfered  with  and  mistaught  by  their 
periors,  and  had  not  the  faculty  of  unlearning  their  mistakes, 
would  account  in  a  similar  way  for  the  confusion  between 
itial  w  and  v,  which  in  some  MSS.  is  most  bewildering.  The 
nflict  was  one  between  the  A.S.  w  and  the  French  v,  which 
ust  at  one  time  have  been  much  mixed  up;  and  obviously  the 
ormans  prevailed  when  they  turned  our  wine-yard  into  vine-yard  ! 
at  here,  again,  the  educated  classes  contrived  at  last  to  get  them 
jht,  whilst  the  lower  orders  failed  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  add  here 
y  emphatic  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  Charles  Dickens  in 
8  description  of  the  talk  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.     It  is  not  at 
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all  exaggerated,  as  I  have  often  heard  said  by  those  who  Imow 
London  only  during  the  last  half -century.  I  remember  the 
dialect  of  the  Pickwickian  age  sufficiently  well  to  appreciate  it; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  contradict  anyone  who  were  to  assert 
that  it  has  changed  materially  since  1850.  For  it  is  notorioos 
that,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  lower  orders 
have  received  quite  as  good  instruction  as  the  upper  classes  had 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  so  that  they  likewise  now  know  the 
correct  uses  of  v  and  to, 

I  think  the  Anglo-French  scribes  were  extremely  conscientioas, 
and  tried  to  do  their  best  to  express  sounds  phonetically,  and 
even  continued  to  write  down  sounds  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  pronounce  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  eztraordinaij 
examples  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  verb  to  tcrite,  in  which  we 
still  set  down  an  initial  to  which  has  surely  been  long  extinct 
I  see  no  strong  reason  why  this  w  should  not  have  been  sounded 
still,  if  our  language  had  been  let  alone ;  but  Anglo-French 
habits  were  of  course  fatal  to  it. 

An  extremely  interesting  case  is  that  of  initial  tch,  as  still 
written  in  what  and  which.     One  of  the  marks  of  a  Norman  scribe 
is  the  clearness  with  which  he  proclaims  that  the   sound  was 
one  which  he  disliked.     The  scribe  of  Havelok  commonly  uses  h» 
for  this  sound ;    but  he  nevertheless  writes  wat  for  hwat,  wan  for 
hicatiy  worn   for  hwom^   and  the  like.      I  have   already  remarked 
that  Norman  peculiarities  were  strongest  in  the  South  ;   and  the 
sound  now  considorod  exemplifies  this  theory  very  clearly.     It 
is   in  the  South  that  hw   has   become  a   mere  w^  whilst  in  the 
Northumbrian  district  it  is  still  fairly  maintained.      The  wonis 
that  require   special  consideration  are  the   pronouns  whoy  tchoH, 
and   whoftty    which    gave   cxtraonlinary   trouble   to   the    Norman. 
For  in  this  case  ho  was  confronted  with  a  further  difficulty,  due 
to  his  dislike  of  w  before  the  vowels  o  and  m,   as  explained  in 
my  Canon  5.      The   Norman  preferred  ^oman   to   woman^  ^ood  to 
frood^  and  ^olf  to  wolf;    and  this  is  why  we  all  say  ooze  for  woou, 
from  A.S.  was ;    so  for  fnco  ;   and  thony  for  thicong.     By  changing 
////•  into  w  in   the  M.E.  hwo,  he  would  have   had  to  deal  with 
a  form  wo,  for  which  he  had  no  great  affection  ;  but  by  retaining 
the  h,  and  using  the  closer  vowel  due  to  the  action  of  the  it, 
he  obtained   a   form  Ao,  with  long  close  o,  with  which   he  was 
satisfied.     An  early  example  of  this  form  ho  occurs  in  Floriz  and 
lUancheflur.  ed.  Lumby,  1.  634,  a  poem  marked  both  by  Anglo- 
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rench  spellings  and  by  examples  of  Southern  grammar.  But 
'  coarse  scribes  continued  to  write  such  forms  as  who  and  whom 
ng  after  the  diverted  pronunciation  was  well  established.  In 
ct,  the  J  do  80  still.  It  is  one  of  our  greatest  troubles  that  the 
ritten  forms  often  represent  old  pronunciations  that  have  been 
Ltinct  for  centuries.  This  is  why  such  a  spelling  as  Ao  in  the 
lirteenth  century  is  of  very  great  weight  and  significance. 

I  suppose  that  the  present  pronunciation  of  two  without  the 

was  due  to  a  similar  cause.  The  spelling  to  occurs  in  Genesis 
id  Exodus,  1.  423,  an  early  text  by  a  Norman  scribe. 

I  now  come  to  a  fresh  sound  altogether,  that  of  the  A.S.  ng, 
'bichy  as  Dr.  Sweet  shows,  had  always  and  everywhere  the  sound 
I  our  ng  in  finger^  even  at  the  end  of  a  word ;   a  sound  which 

shall  denote  by  the  symbol  ngg,  Pinal  ngg,  as  noted  in  my 
'anon  13,  was  an  unacceptable  sound  to  Norman  scribes,  who  were 
ozzled  as  to  how  to  write  it.  This  is  why  we  find  kino  written 
jr  king^  as  a  reminder  that  the  sound  was  fully  ngg^  not  ng  merely. 
»ome  ingenious  scribes  invented  the  spelling  hringhe  to  signify 
he  same  thing,  whilst  some  wrote  hringge  (Polit.  Songs,  p.  332, 
.  201);  but  perhaps  the  best  spelling  is  that  so  common  in  the 
arly  South-English  Legendary,  ed.  Horstmann,  where  we  find 
^ngue  for  hngSy  pronounced  longge,  p.  56,  1.  73  (cf.  lonke  for  longe^ 
*olit.  Songs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  156,  1.  11) ;  itrongue  for  stronger  p.  56, 
.  83;  hi-gugnningue  for  bi-ginning,  p.  57,  1.  139;  hringue  for 
ringe,  p.  84,  1.  17 ;  and  the  like.  I  suppose  that  the  spelling 
ongue  goes  back  to  a  time  when  the  ng  was  sounded  as  ngg^  and 
hat  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  final  tts ;  cf.  O.F.  langus,  and 
S.  plagus.  At  any  rate,  it  occurs,  spelt  toungue,  in  the  same  text, 
).  7, 11.  219,  224;  cf.  kingue  in  the  same,  p.  472,  1.  339.  And  note 
he  spelling  tunkef  in  O.E.  Misc.,  p.  119,  1.  282.  There  was  no 
lifficulty  in  the  sound  so  long  as  it  occurred  medially  ;  but  at  the 
!nd  of  a  word,  the  temptation  to  reduce  it  to  the  ng  in  sing  must 
lave  been  considerable;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Norman 
reqnently  did  this.  The  result  of  this  weakening  of  the  sound  is 
dear  enough  in  modern  English,  in  which  ngg  has  been  reduced  to 
ig  wherever  it  is  final,  so  that  we  now  pronounce  sing,  song,  thing, 
Ihimg,  with  the  simple  ng.  We  have  even  gone  further  than  this, 
*educing  ngg  to  ng  in  all  derivatives  of  such  words,  such  as  singer^ 
songstress,  bringing,  wingless,  ringdove^  strongly,  and  all  the  rest, 
[t  is  only  retained  where  it  cannot  be  final,  as  in  finger^  linger, 
hingle,  tingle,  and  even  in  such  French  words  as  single  and  jangle. 
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The  only  exceptions,  I  believe,  to  the  rule  here  pointed  out,  are, 
that  it  is  also  retained  in  three  good  old  English  comparatiTes  and 
superlatives,  viz.,  longer,  stronger,  younger,  and  longest,  strongett, 
youngest ;  but  by  no  means  in  the  sb.  longing,  I  take  it  to  be 
obvious  that  longer  is  not  a  comparative  formed  from  the  modem  E, 
long,  but  from  the  M.E.  longg,     Cf.  prov.  E.  any  think  for  anything. 

I  have  further  no  doubt  that,  in  unaccented  final  syllables,  as  in 
shilling,  willing,  the  ng  was  often  slily  reduced  to  n,  by  all  classes 
of  society,  the  poorer  copying  their  superiors.  But  here,  again,  the 
educated  classes  at  last  learnt  their  lesson,  leaving  otliers,  as  usual, 
in  the  lurch  It  has  frequently  been  explained  that  this  peculiarity 
does  not  consist  in  **  dropping  the  y,"  as  the  unphonetic  are  wont 
to  say,  but  in  the  substitution  of  n  for  ng,  which  is,  in  itself, 
a  simple  elementary  sound.  In  all  cases,  the  sound  is  preserved 
before  a  final  k,  thouj;h  it  is  ill  represented  by  writing  a  mere  «. 
We  write  think  as  an  abbreviation  for  thingk ;  but  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence,  as  there  is  no  ambiguity. 

Another  sound  which  the  Normans  disliked  was  that  of  II, 
chiefly  after  the  vowels  a  and  o.  We  best  see  this  by  considering 
their  treatment  of  the  Latin  accusative  falcdnem.  Hero  the  /  was 
vocalized  to  w,  producing  the  form  faucon ;  and,  as  Mr.  Toynbee 
remarks,  **  this  vocalisation  of  /  to  w  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
phenomena  of  French  phonetics.  It  was  effected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century."  Hence  we  obtained  the  M".E.  fuufon^ 
and  the  modern  Enirlish  falcon,  in  which  the  restoration  of  the 
/,  in  order  to  be  gazed  upon,  was  due  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  the  Latin  orisrinnl.  But  the  point  I  wish  now  to  bring 
forward  is  that  the  Normans  treated  English  in  this  respect  just  as 
they  had  treated  Litin  ;  and  this  is  why  we  all  pronounce  the 
wonls  balky  chalky  talk,  stalk,  walk,  with  the  sound  of  the  ak  in 
fdlcou.  I  do  not  call  this  a  regular  development,  but  a  diverte<l 
one.  It  just  makes  all  the  ditfcrence.  That  Englishmen  could 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  /  in  such  a  position  is 
seen  by  comparing  such  words  as  talc  and  balcony  and  calculate. 
So  also  in  Cnrmany,  nobody  drops  the  /  in  such  a  word  as  Balhen 
anv  more  than  in  Balkan. 

Two  more  words,  ending  in  -oik,  were  similarly  deprived  of 
their  /,  viz.  folk  and  i/olk.  These  also  are  instances  of  diverted 
development.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  sounding  the  /  in 
folk  than  there  is  in  saying  polka  ;  we  could  quite  easily  sound 
it    like   the   German    Volk,      The   modem   form   each,   M.E.  eche, 
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resulted  from  the  early  thirteenth-century  elch  (O.E.  Horn.,  ii.  29) 
by  lengthening  the  «,  and  ignoring  the  inconvenient  /.  So  also 
the  M.E.  euerUk  became  eueril  by  Norman  influence  (gloss  to 
Havelok)  ;  whence  eueri  and  the  modern  form  every.  Every  also 
resulted  from  the  A.F.  i^ric  (A.S.  Chron.)  by  dropping  the  c. 

As  to  words  in  -almy  such  as  halm^  calm,  palm,  psalm,  the 
omission  of  the  /  is  correct  enough,  because  they  are  words  of 
French  origin ;  but  it  ought  to  be  particularly  noted  that  they 
have  diverted  the  development  of  native  words,  such  as  alms 
(found  in  A.S.,  though  of  Greek  origin),  and  qualm.  The 
development  of  the  A.S.  healm,  0.  Mercian  halm,  is  most  perverse ; 
the  modern  forms  being  both  haulm  and  halm,  in  neither  of  which 
the  /  is  sounded !  Both  pronunciations  are  French,  though  the 
word  is  native  English.  This  is  not  regular  development,  but 
a  proof  of  a  most  meddlesome  influence.  Even  more  astonishing 
is  the  treatment  of  the  native  word  holm,  in  the  sense  of  island ; 
it  has  been  robbed  of  its  /  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  rightly 
characterized  as  shameless.  And  we  submit  to  all  these  alterations 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  so  that,  even  in  the  N.E.D.,  we  find  no 
comment  on  them,  but  they  are  accepted  as  if  their  phonetic 
development  were  perfectly  regular!  Had  this  been  so,  the 
I  would  have  been  kept,  as  in  the  Q.  JSblm  and  the  Icel.  hohnr; 
we  ourselves  make  no  difficulty  at  all  of  sounding  the  /  in  dolmen. 
Equally  extraordinary  has  been  the  treatment  of  the  A.S.  holeyn 
or  holen^  which  produced  no  less  than  three  descendants.  The 
regular  development  gave  us  hollin,  an  old  word  for  holly;  the 
dropping  of  the  n  gave  the  modem  form  holly  ;  whilst,  in  the 
third  place,  contraction  reduced  holeti  to  holn,  remodelled  as  hohn, 
and  applied  to  the  holm-oak.  It  then  fell  under  the  baneful 
influence  which  had  already  diverted  the  sound  of  holm,  an 
island^  and  had  to  be  diverted  in  the  same  way.  As  to  salmon^ 
the  question  is  different;  the  /  is  a  restored  one,  and  the  word 
is  French ;  the  M.E.  form  was  samoun,  as  in  Trevisa,  i.  369. 

Sometimes  there  are  two  distinct  developments,  one  English  and 
one  French.     This  seems  to  apply  to  words  in  -alt. 

On  the  English  side  we  have  shall,  with  the  a  in  cat.  With  this 
we  may  compare  such  a  word  as  altitude ;  and  I  can  certify  that 
I  have  often  heard  the  Italian  word  alto  pronounced  with  the  same 
vowel.  Another  such  word  is  asphalt,  which  is  not  really  of 
French  origin,  but  directly  from  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  word, 
the  oldest  spelling  being  aspaltoun. 

Pldl.  Traai.  1901-2.  32 
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On  the  French  side  we  have  eohalt,  tmaUy  saU^  exaU,  and  the 
verh  to  halt  in  the  sense  of  to  stop.  The  native  words  kaU^  lame, 
and  malt,  have  heen  diverted  so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  same 
category.  But  for  Norman  influence,  they  would  alwayt  have 
rhymed  with  shalt. 

The  power  of  Anglo-French  influence  is  especially  conspicaons 
in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  -alf.  The  Latin  word  taluum  was 
robbed  of  its  /  in  French,  so  that  it  became  tauf,  and  was  eren 
pronounced  saaf  (aa  in  Wycliffe,  Mat.  i.  21),  whence  the  mod.  £. 
safe.  The  form  iaf  occurs  in  Godefroy,  with  a  reference  to  ««/, 
a  form  which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We  find,  howeTcr, 
the  A.F.  saver f  to  save,  in  the  Year-books  of  Edw.  I,  an.  1304-5, 
ed.  A.  J.  Horwood,  1864,  p.  467.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  yorman 
influence  has  similarly  diverted  the  words  calf  and  h4ilf  with  thdr 
derivatives  calve  and  halve ;  yet  wo  have  no  difficulty  in  sounding 
the  /  in  Balfour,  or  that  in  take.  Parallel  to  the  E.  safe  from 
A.F.  saaf  O.F.  sauf  we  have  the  personal  name  Ralph  (pron. 
Rafe)  from  the  Latin  Radulphus,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from 
Old  High  Gorman.  The  most  extreme  example  of  the  Norman 
influence  upon  the  E.  alf  appears  in  the  modem  word  halfpenni/, 
which  in  our  dialects  is  often  a  *  haa-peni.' 

I  think  wo  ought  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  question 
of  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonantal  //  in  the  Middle  English 
period.  The  fact  that  a  word  which  appears  as  Gam  in  German 
appears  as  (/earti  in  A.S.,  and  as  f/arn  in  ^l.E.,  shows  that  initial 
y-consonant  was  a  well -known  and  familiar  sound  both  in  the 
Early  and  ^fiddle  English  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  L« 
unknown  to  modom  French,  except  in  a  few  foreign  words,  with 
the  sole  exception  (»£  the  form  yeuj- ;  and  in  Old  French  it  is  almost 
equidly  scarce.  The  Normans  much  preferred  the  sonnd  of  y  or  of 
g.  An  excellent  test-word  is  provided  by  the  words  quild  and 
guild-hall.  Guild  is  derived  from  the  AS.  gild,  a  payment, 
pronounced  as  t/ild ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  word 
had  boon  left  to  itself,  it  would  have  given  us  a  form  t/ild  or  ifeld, 
the  e  being  duo  (I  suppose)  to  its  connection  with  M.E.  yeldm^  to 
pay.  It  is  a  rare  word  in  early  M.E. ;  but  the  derivative  yeUi- 
halle  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  1.  370,  where  MS.  C.  is  the  only 
one  that  spells  it  as  yilde,  with  t.  But  it  was  a  well-known  woid 
in  the  City  Ordinances,  which  were  written  in  Latin  or  in  Anglo- 
French  ;  and  though  it  frequently  loses  its  Id,  it  is  always  spelt 
with  g  or  gu^  the  latter  of  which  shows  that  the  g  was  hard.    The 
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Liber  Albns,  at  p.  19,  has  the  form  OildhaUe  in  a  Latin  document, 
followed  by  Oihaldam  on  the  same  page ;  observe  also  Ouyhalday 
pp.  23,  35  ;  and  la  GhiyJudU  at  p.  44.  In  the  Liber  Gustumamm, 
p.  121,  in  a  document  written  in  Anglo-French,  the  word  Oilde 
occurs  five  times,  in  the  Ordinances  of  the  Weavers,  temp. 
Edw.  I ;  and  we  know  that  the  g  was  hard,  because  *'  la  chambre 
de  la  Guihals"  is  mentioned  on  the  same  page;  whilst  at  p.  102 
we  find  GuilhaUa.  The  evidence  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  that  the 
sound  of  the  initial  y  was  diverted  into  hard  g  by  Norman 
and  Latin  influence.  The  prevailing  theory,  from  which  I  now 
dissent  because  I  believe  it  to  be  needless,  is  that  given  in  the 
N.KD.,  viz.,  that  **  the  pronunciation  with  hard  g  must  be  due  to 
adoption  of,  or  influence  from,  the  0.  Norse  gildi,  guild,  guild-feast, 
banquet,  payment,  value."  I  should  say  that  it  may  very  well 
have  been  due  to  Scandinavian  influence  in  a  certain  sense,  viz.,  to 
the  influence  of  the  Scandinavians  who  conquered  Normandy,  learnt 
French,  and  came  over  to  England  with  the  Conqueror.  Surely 
it  was  not  the  Dane  who  came  straight  from  Denmark  who 
introduced  the  spelling  with  gu.  Surely  gui  is  an  A.F.  symbol,  and 
a  proof  that  the  Normans  preferred  hard  g  to  y.  They  even  wrote 
guMt  and  gtiilty  to  safeguard  the  hard  sound ;  cf .  ghastly  and  ghost. 
This  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  because  it 
throws  further  light  upon  the  developments  of  such  words  as  gate, 
and  give^  and  gift.  The  A.S.  geat^  a  gate,  made  the  plural  gatu. 
gates.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Bradley  points  out,  arose  two  distinct  types, 
viz.,  yat  or  yet  from  the  singular,  and  gat  from  the  plural.  In  such 
a  case  the  Norman  had  a  choice,  and  of  course  he  preferred  the 
hard  g ;  and  his  casting  vote  settled  the  question  for  ever,  amongst 
all  educated  people.  Country  folks  could,  of  course,  say  whatever 
they  pleased.  Observe  how  all  this  agrees  with  Mr.  Bradley's 
statement  of  the  facts.  ''  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  gate  has 
been  the  sole  form  in  literary  English ;  dialectally  the  forms  with 
y  remain  in  northern  and  north-midland  districts,  so  far  as  they 
have  not  been  displaced  by  the  influence  of  the  literary  language ; 
occasionally  they  are  found  surviving  elsewhere,  as  in  N.  Devon 
and  at  Banbury."  To  which  I  would  beg  leave  to  add,  that  there 
is  a  railway  station  at  Symond's  Tat,  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
Ab  to  the  famous  verb  to  give,  see  the  excellent  account  by 
Mr.  Bradley  in  the  N.E.D.  He  shows  that  the  g  was  hard  in 
Northumbrian,  but  the  Midland  and  Southern  dialects  preferred 
initial  y.     He  remarks  that   '*  Langland  has  both  types,   well 
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attested  by  the  alliteration,  but  Chaucer  seems  to  have  always 
written  yeve^  yaf,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  palatal  forms  predominate  in  Midland  (including  East 
Anglian)  as  well  as  in  Southern  writers.  The  MSS.  of  Fortescue 
have  hard  g,  which  is  common  also  in  the  London  documents  after 
1430.''  We  have  here  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  apparent 
prevalence  of  the  Northumbrian  pronunciation  over  that  of  the 
Midland  and  Southern  dialects  combined,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  modem  English  is  not  mainly  a  ^N'orthumbrian  dialect.  The 
word,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  the 
language.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  also  a  case  in  which 
the  preference  of  the  Norman  for  hard  g  heavily  influenced  the 
votes  in  its  favour.  The  fact  that  the  form  with  g  prevailed  in 
London  spelling  in  1430  shows  that  it  must  already  have  been 
prevalent  there  in  the  preceding  century;  and,  indeed,  Langland 
wrote  mainly  for  a  London  audience.  It  is  very  curious  to  find 
that  the  authority  of  Chaucer  (or  of  his  scribes)  was  overruled  in 
the  matter  of  the  pronunciations  both  of  guild-hall  and  of  gitt- 
Perhaps  it  adds  weight  to  the  inference  which  we  may  fairly  draw 
from  his  rhymes,  that  he  preferred  the  archaic  forms  which  he  had 
learnt  in  his  youth,  and  rebelled  against  all  neologistic  tendencies. 
I  suspect  that  Langland's  preferences  led  him  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  word  gift.  It  prevailed  over  the  Midland 
and  Southern  yi/t  by  help  of  the  combined  influences  of 
Northumbrian  and  Anglo-French. 

But  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  the  words  again  and 
againdy  though  it  will  suffice  to  discuss  the  former  only ;  for  they 
obviously  go  together  as  relates  to  the  g,  though  again  is  the 
older  word. 

The  history  is  much  the  same  as  before.  We  arc  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  form  ayein  (with  y)  prevailed  at  first  not 
only  in  the  Southern  dialect,  but  in  the  dominant  Midland;  the 
form  with  hard  g  being  Northumbrian  only.  In  the  Omiulum 
we  have  onnyccn,  with  the  symbol  for  y.  Both  texts  of  Wycliffe'j^ 
Bible  have  ayein  (with  the  symbol  for  y)  in  Matt.  ii.  12,  and 
elsewhere.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  exclusive  spelling 
\vith  g  in  early  M.E.  texts  at  all,  unless  we  look  into  Northumbrian 
texts,  such  as  the  Cursor  Mundi  or  Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience. 
The  MSS.  of  Chaucer  and  Langland  show  both  forms,  and  so 
decide  nothing.     My  belief  is,  accordingly,  that  there  was  a  choice 
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of  forms ;  and  that  the  KormanSy  who  were  the  better  educated, 
gave  the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  hard  g. 

The  number  of  words  in  which  there  was  a  choice  between 
hard  g  and  y  was  very  small.  Nothing  need  be  said  as  to  words 
like  year^  younfj  ye,  and  yokey  which  began  with  y  in  all  dialects. 
The  word  yard,  in  the  sense  of  *  court,'  answers  to  the  Northern 
garth  \  and  the  final  sounds  kept  them  distinct.  The  Northern 
form  garrij  answering  to  the  Southern  yartiy  is  not  recorded  before 
1483.  The  dislike  of  the  Normans  to  initial  y  easily  explains  the 
modem  Ipswichy  from  A.S.  Gipeswic,  So  also  E.  itch  is  from  M.E. 
yieehen;  and  icicle  is  for  ice-{y)ikel.  The  A.S.  prefix  ge-  was 
similarly  reduced,  not  to  y«-,  but  to  the  simple  vowel  t-,  even 
in  a  word  like  hand-i-iDorh     Cf.  hal-i-mote. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  the  suggestion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that 
the  past  tenses  ending  in  -eintej  and  past  participles  ending  in 
-einty  from  verbs  ending  in  -engen,  -enketiy  or  -enchen,  were  practically 
a  Norman  invention.  That  is  to  say,  they  treated  such  words 
just  as  0.  French  had  treated  Latin.  The  Lat  sanetus  became 
O.F.  seint,  E.  saint ;  the  Lat.  plancta  became  O.F.  plainte,  E.  plaint ; 
the  Lat.  tinctus  became  O.F.  teiyit,  whence  E.  taint,  and  so  on. 
The  point  is,  that  such  a  development  is  peculiarly  French,  and 
depends  on  the  development  of  the  yod  before  a  c  in  the  com- 
bination ct :  see  Toynbee's  Hist.  F.  Grammar,  §§  34,  129.  The 
result  is  that  -efikle  would  become  -eifife;  and  -engte  or  -enchte, 
passing  into  or  altered  into  -enkte,  would  become  -einte  likewise. 
The  chief  examples  are:  (1)  Menken,  pt.  t.  blenk-te  or  hleinte  (see 
Stratmann) ;  (2)  clenchen,  p.p.  cleint  (Stratmann) ;  (3)  drenchet$, 
pt.  t.  dreng-te,  in  Layamon,  also  dr einte ;  (4)  mengen,  pt.  t.  mengde, 
whence  the  p.p.  y-meind  or  y-meint  in  Chaucer,  C.T.,  A  2170 ; 
(5)  prengen,  pt.  t.  preinte,  in  P.  Plowman ;  (6)  quenchen,  pt.  t. 
etcenehte,  in  S.  Juliana,  also  queinte,  with  the  p.p.  queint  in  Chaucer, 
C.T.,  A  2321  ;  (7)  aenchen,  p.p.  %eint  (Stratmann) ;  (8)  slengen, 
p.p.  sleint  (Stratmann) ;  (9)  sprengen,  pt.  t.  sprengde  or  spreinde, 
p.p.  y-spreind  OT  y-spreint,  in  Chaucer,  C.T.,  A  2169 ;  (10)  awenchm, 
pt.  t.  swencte,  O.E.  Homilies,  i,  101,  last  line,  p.p.  sweint,  Chaucer, 
Ho.  Fame,  1783;  (11)  wrenchen,  p.p.  wreint,  Polit.  Songs,  ed. 
Wright,  p.  157,  1.  2.  I  cannot  believe  that  these  very  strange 
forms  can  possibly  be  explained  as  being  purely  English  de- 
velopments; the  characteristic  change  of  e  to  ei  before  not  is 
obviously  French.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  explain  the  change 
from  cht  to  ct  precisely  as  Mr.  Wyld  does  at  p.  247  of  his  article. 
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The  E.  sounds  of  ng  and  nk  were  certainly  disliked  by  the 
Normans,  especially  when  final  or  followed  by  another  consonant 
The  ^t  that  they  preferred  final  n^  to  ik^  (Canon  12}  explsins 
the  change  from  meind,  spnind  to  meint  and  spreitU. 

A  few  words  as  to  sh.  The  sound  of  sh  was  a  new  one  to  tiw 
invaders,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  they  sometimes  wrote 
seh  for  ehf  showing  confusion  between  eh  and  eh.  Dr.  Fumivall^ 
Temporary  Pref.,  p.  57,  quotes  from  MS.  C.  the  following: 
195  schyn,  chin;  475  aohauncs,  chance;  1400  sehamujied,  changed; 
2055  sehastite,  chastity  ;  2109  sehoayn,  chosen ;  2760  icher^t 
church  ;  2809  schaungede,  changed.  Surely  this  explains  ooe 
curious  instance  in  which  the  confusion  of  ch  and  ah  was  eo 
complete  that  the  wrong  form  is  the  only  one  now  in  use.  All 
that  Dr.  Murray  says  of  the  word  GmvEB  is,  that  it  is  the  obsolete 
form  of  Shiver,  which  is  perfectly  correct.  The  M.E.  chiveren  is 
precisely  the  E.  shiver,  in  the  sense  of  shudder  or  quake  ;  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  form  ultimately  adopted  was  the 
very  one  which  must  have  been,  at  the  outset,  the  harder  ose 
for  a  Korman  to  pronounce.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  sound  was 
one  which  they  soon  acquired ;  and  they  were  so  proud,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  the  acquisition  that  they  actually  introdaced 
it  into  a  whole  set  of  French  verbs,  in  which  they  substituted  it 
for  the  sound  of  their  own  ««,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  **  Principles 
of  Eng.  Etymology,"  series  ii,  p.  124.  Thus,  from  the  stem 
JlorisS'  of  the  O.F.  florir,  they  evolved  the  M.E.  Jiorisshen^  to 
flourish ;  and  to  keep  company  with  it,  they  conferred  upon  us 
the  verbs  accomplish,  banish,  blandish,  and  at  least  eighteen  more. 
K'ot  content  with  this,  they  turned  the  A.F.  amenuser,  M.E. 
tnenusen,  into  minish  ;  the  A.F.  amonester,  M.E.  amonesten,  into 
amonish,  later  admonish  ;  and  coined  a  new  form  astonish  as 
a  variant  of  astonien.  More  than  this,  ss  also  became  sh  in  anguisK 
bushel,  push,  quash,  usher ;  and  I  add  some  more  examples  of 
a  like  kind.  It  is  remarkable,  surely,  to  find  the  spelling  paricl^ 
(like  A.F.  paroche)  in  MS.  C.  only,  where  all  the  other  MSS. 
have  parisshe  or  parische,  more  like  modem  English ;  see  Chaucer, 
C.T.,  A  449.  In  1.  491,  MS.  C.  \idiS  parysch  with  a  c  and  without 
final  e,  where  all  the  rest  agree  in  writing  parisshe. 

I  strongly  suspect  it  was  ^N^orman  influence  which  turned  the 
M.E.  bindeii  (with  short  i)  into  bind,  and  the  M.E.  hund^n  (with 
short  w)  into  bounden.  A  similar  vowel-lengthening  occurs  in  child, 
from  A.S.  cild ;  cf.  also  mild  and  wild.     Of  this,  however,  I  have 
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litde  proof;  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  a  natural  development. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  both  Dutch  and  German  have  hindeHf 
with  the  Du.  p.p.  gehmden  and  the  G.  p.p.  gehunden;  whilst  we  have 
from  French  sources  such  forms  as  laund  and  lawuy  abound,  ean/ound, 
and  expound  I  and  even  sound  from  Lat.  sonum.  A  straw  may 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows ;  and  such  a  straw  perhaps  exists 
in  the  case  of  the  word  guild-hall,  in  which  we  have  resisted  the 
Norman  attempt  to  make  us  lengthen  the  vowel -sound.  Yet  they 
achieved  something,  for  there  is  a  Guild  Hall  at  East  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  name  of  which,  to  my  knowledge,  the  Guild  rhymes 
witii  ehUd.  We  have  similarly  resisted  the  same  influence,  even 
more  successfully,  in  the  case  of  the  verb  to  build,  the  history  of 
which  is  not  a  little  remarkable;  for  the  spelling  with  ui  is  not 
explained,  even  in  the  N.E.D.     The  story  is  as  follows  : — 

The  symbol  ui  (or  its  equivalent  uy)  was  employed  by  Southern 
scribes  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  represent  the  sound  resulting 
from  the  A.S.  long  y,  as  in  fyr.  See  Sweet's  First  Middle 
English  Primer,  p.  3.  An  example  in  the  Ancren  Eiwle  is 
AiffW,  hire,  and  the  symbol  was  at  first  not  very  common ;  but 
Bobert  of  Gloucester  has  fuir,  fire,  pruyde,  pride,  euyths,  to  make 
known,  and  tnuynde,  mind.  The  last  example  is  important,  because 
it  does  not  represent  an  original  long  y,  but  a  short  y  that  has  been 
lengthened.  In  Horstmann^s  Early  South  English  Legendary 
the  symbol  is  in  full  use ;  examples  are  fuyr,  fire,  p.  2,  1.  45 ; 
pruyde,  pride,  p.  13,  1.  424 ;  kuyn,  kine,  p.  351,  1.  221 ;  huyde,  to 
hide,  p.  85,  1.  71 ;  etc.  We  find  huylden  even  in  Chaucer,  C.T., 
D  1977,  in  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  and  in  P.  Plowman ;  whilst  the 
vowel-length  is  further  indicated  by  bielde,  Gen.  xi.  8  (B-text), 
and  beeldide,  3  Kings,  xi.  7  (A-text)  in  Wyclifie's  Bible.  Hence 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  ui  in  the  spelling  build  was  to  indicate 
vowel-length,  so  that  the  regular  modem  E.  form  would  have 
rhymed  with  child.  The  vowel,  however,  was  ultimately  shortened 
because  the  pt.  t.  and  p.p.  builded  or  built  often  had  a  short 
vowel  in  early  times ;  thus  the  pt.  t.  is  simply  bulde  in  the  S.E. 
Legendary,  p.  9,  1.  276  (cf .  hid  as  the  pt.  t.  of  hide)  ;  the 
preservation  of  ui  in  the  modem  form  is,  of  course,  absurd, 
especially  in  the  pt.  t.  and  p.p.     Gf.  bield,  sb.,  in  the  E.D.D. 

Similarly,  the  modem  E.  bruise  owes  its  spelling  to  the  M.E. 
bruysen ;  and  the  pt.  t.  to-bruysde  in  the  S.E.  Legendary,  p.  295, 
1.  58,  shows  the  derivation  from  A.S.  tO-brysan,  with  a  long  y; 
but  the  modem  pronunciation  is  probably  due  to  confusion  with 
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O.F.  bruiser.  The  only  other  modem  word  that  preseireB  this 
symbol  is  the  verb  to  buy,  in  which  the  3  p.  s.  pr.  but/sth  answers  to 
M.E.  by-ethy  A.S.  bug-eth ;  i.e.  the  uy  represents  the  long  y  from 
A.S.  ug. 

Another  noteworthy  word  in  the  S.E.  Legendary,  p.  62, 1.  309, 
is  the  sb.  buyhy  a  boil,  from  A.S.  byl\  of  which  the  modem  lonn 
ought  to  be  biU,  It  is  obvious  that  it  was  Norman  influence  which 
diverted  it  into  the  French  form  boiU  by  confusion  with  a  verb 
with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  And  the  Normans  were  only 
able,  in  this  case,  to  influence  the  literary  language ;  the  lower 
orders  stuck  faithfully  to  the  native  form  bile. 

The  point  which  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  establish  is  that  Norman 
influence  will  fairly,  and  in  some  cases  demonstrably,  account  for 
diverted  and  non-phonetic  developments ;  and  on  this  account, 
I  think  the  possibility  of  such  influence  ought  certainly  to  be 
considered  in  all  cases  where  the  development  is  non-phonological 
or  irregular.     I  cite  a  few  possible  examples. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  modem  E.  bat,  as  the  name 
of  an  animal,  is  a  modification  of  the  M.E.  bakke.  If  so,  the 
change  from  ^  to  Ms  due  to  imperfect  imitation,  just  such  as 
a  Norman  would  resort  to  when  failing  to  appreciate  the  EngM 
sound  correctly.  Captain  Cook  tells  us  that  the  natives  of  islands 
in  the  South  Seas  often  called  him  Tuti, 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  correct  form  of  cuttle-fish  would 
have  been  cuddle -Jishy  from  A.S.  cudele  ;  the  Prompt.  Parv.  has 
both  codul  and  cotuly  at  p.  96.  The  Cornish  dialect,  remote  from 
literury  influence,  still  has  coodle  or  cuddle.  I  would  explain  cuttU 
as  a  diverted  form,  due  to  imperfect  imitation,  first  uttered  by 
some  Norman  who  had  leamt  a  good  deal  of  English,  and  was  bent 
upon  learning  more. 

The  adj.  swarthy  is  a  barbarous  formation.  Schmidt's  Shakespeare 
Lexicon  gives  references  for  swart  and  swarth,  swarfy  and  sicarihj/. 
Swart  and  swarfy  are  perfectly  correct ;  but  swarth  and  swarthy 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  coined  by  some 
Norman  who  was  so  proud  of  having  achieved  the  true  E.  ih  that 
he  must  needs  introduce  it  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  believe  that  sneeze  and  sfiore  are  merely  very  good  imitations 
of  the  old  forms  fneeze  and  fnore.  The  substitution  of  sn  for 
the  very  difficult  fn  is  almost  commendable.  But  it  is  a  phonetic 
loss,  being  less  descriptive. 

I  know  of  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  word  lath,  which 
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is  due  to  the  M.E.  laU?ie  (=  lath-the)  as  a  substitute  for  the  true 
form  latte.  Can  it  have  been  created  by  a  too  zealous  learner  of 
English,  or  is  W.  llath  (Stokes-Fick,  p.  319)  a  Celtic  word? 

In  some  cases  where  there  was  a  choice  of  forms,  as  between 
*p  and  ps,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Norman  would  vote  for 
sp  as  being  the  easier  sound.  And  in  fact,  we  say  aapen  rather 
than  apsen ;  elasp,  and  not  claps ;  graspt  and  not  graps ;  lisp^  not 
lip9 ;  hasp,  not  haps.  Wasp  (cf.  O.F.  guespe)  is  the  elegant  and 
literary  form,  whilst  waps  is  favoured  by  the  speakers  of  dialect. 


Caxons  fob  detecting  Anglo-Fuench  Spellings  op  English 

Words. 

1.  Misuse  of  initial  h ;  as  Auelok  for  Hauelok,  and  hende  for  ende. 

2.  Misuse  of  s  for  sh ;  as  same  for  shame.     Occasional  confusion 

of  seh  and  ch. 

3.  Use  of  ^  or  <^  in  place  of  E.  th, 

4.  Use  of  to  (or  uw)  for  wh  or  hw, 

5.  Use  of  u  (or  w)  for  wu  {wo) ;    as  in  ulf  for  wolff  wman  for 

woman.     Use  of  uu  ior  A,S.  w. 

6.  Loss  of  initial  y ;  as  in  ou  for  gou, 

7.  Use  of  re  (rw)  for  r ;  as  in  coren,  arum^  for  <:om,  arm, 

8.  Use  of  y  for  gh ;  as  in  thurg  for  thurgh, 

9.  Use  of  «^,  <?^,  y^,  tf^^,  t,  or  ^/*  for  yA^,  when  final. 

10.  Use  of  I  for  final  Id;  as  in  gol  for  yo/rf. 

11.  Use  of  t7  or  t/^^*  for  ilk. 

12.  Loss  of  final  d  or  ^,  as  in  an  for  aiie^,  ^  for  e/l,  bes  for  ^m^; 

and  use  of  ant  for  and. 

13.  Use  of  n^  or  nh  for  nX*,  and  nc  {nk)  for  n^ ;   also  n  or  n^tM 

for  ng. 

14.  Use  of  M  for  t,  initially  and  finally. 

15.  Use  of  t  for  voiceless  th,  and  d  for  voiced  th ;   and  sometimes 

d  for  either  of  them. 

16.  Use  of  z  for  ts^  and  of  e;«  for  tse. 

N.B. — We  sometimes  find  in  such  texts  an  extraordinary  misuse 
of  the  A.S.  symbols  for  w,  thy  and  consonantal  g,  which  replace 
one  another ;  so  that  a  word  which  is  spelt  thith  (]>»]>)  is  meant  for 
With  (p»f),  and  gise  {}ise)  means  wise  (pise). 
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Lists  of  Noruanised  Middle  English  Texts. 

There  are  practically  two  sets  of  KSS.  with  Anglo-Fieneh 
peculiarities.  In  the  former  these  characteristics  are  so  eyident 
that  they  cannot  be  ignored  by  students  who  wish  to  understand 
the  spelling.  In  the  latter  they  are  less  frequent,  bat  can  easily 
be  discovered  by  those  who  search  for  them.  Most  of  those  in 
the  former  class  are  in  the  Soathem  or  East  Midland  dialect. 
The  Southern  dialect  was  doubtless  most  affected,  in  accordaooe 
with  the  fact  that  it  most  readily  admitted  French  words  into 
its  vocabulary.     The  lists  are  probably  not  exhaustive. 

A.  The  following  texts  are  rather  strongly  marked  by  peculiaiitiea 
of  Anglo-French  spelling  : — 

Old  English  Homilies^  series  i ;  ed.  Morris,  1868  (E.E.T.S.). 
In  Soathem  dialect.  It  is  singular  that  the  editor  makes  no 
remarks  upon  the  extraordinary  spellings,  which  are  abundant. 
Thus,  in  the  iirst  twenty  lines,  we  find  his  for  is ;  is  for  his ;  ii)d 
{sic)  for  owed  =  cweth ;  god  for  goth ;  seid  for  ssith ;  finded  for 
finds th ;  so  also  unhindedy  leaded,  segged,  haued,  leted ;  huppan  for 
ttpon;  8eod\an  for  8e6^\an\  cud  for  cuth\  strehiten  for  streihten* 
The  deviations  from  normal  spelling  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 

Getiesis  and  Exodus;  od.  Morris,  1865  (E.E.T.S.).  In  East 
Midland  dialect. 

27ie  Beatiary-y  in  0.  Eng.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  1872  (E.E.T.S.). 
In  East  Midland  dialect. 

Old  Kentish  Sermons ;  in  the  same,  p.  26. 

The  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Text  ii ;  in  the  same,  p.  103.  Apparently 
East  Midland,  but  inclining  to  Southern.     Very  strongly  marked. 

A  Song  to  the  Virgin;  in  the  same,  p.  194.  Has  wiz  for  tcith^ 
14  ;  sad  for  shad  (shed),  15  :  cf.  11.  24,  26,  42,  44. 

A  Song  o?i  the  Passion;  in  the  same,  p.  197.  See  11.  2,  4,  6, 
14,  20,  24,  29,  34,  41,  43,  47,  48,  61,  64,  72,  76,  79. 

The  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul ;  in  Poems  of  W.  Mapes, 
ed.  Wright  (Camden  Soc),  1841,  p.  334,  and  in  Matzner,  Sprach- 
proben,  i,  90.  The  A.F.  spellings  are  not  numerous,  but  some 
are  extraordinary,  as  ]wi  for  hwi,  23 ;  wurdli  for  worldli,  33 ;  fleyi 
for  Jleischy  45 ;  suwelle  for  swelle,  45 ;  thou)  for  t}u)u,  60 ;  pid  for 
pith,  75 ;  etc. 

Lame  Siriz;   in  Wright's  Anecdota  Liieraria,  1844,  p.  1 ;  and 
in  Miitzncr,  Sprachproben,  i,  103. 
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BsHquia  AiUiquutj  ed.  Wright  and  Halliwell ;  2  vols.,  1841.  In 
ToL  i  may  be  noted — Early  English  Prayers,  p.  22  ;  The  Eive  Joys 
«f  the  Yirgin,  p.  48  ;  A  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  p.  89 ;  Hymns  and 
fialladsy  p.  100 ;  Names  of  the  Hare  (slightly  marked,  being 
short),  p.  133;  Judas,  p.  144;  Proverbs  of  Alfred  (already 
BMintioned),  p.  170  ;  The  Thrush  and  the  Nightingale,  p.  241 
(no^,  nought,  tcij  why.  N.B.  Incorrectly  printed ;  thus,  semeth 
at  p.  244, 1.  8  from  bottom,  should  be  geineth^  and  some^  1.  8  from 
ead,  should  be  »one) ;  Songs  of  a  Prisoner,  p.  274 ;  The  Greed, 
p.  382.  In  vol.  ii  may  be  noted — Poetical  Scraps,  p.  119 ;  Satire 
on  Kildare,  p.  174;  (perhaps)  A  Lullaby,  p.  177;  certainly  The 
Vox  and  the  Wolf  (Southern),  p,  272. 

Emelak  the  Bane,  ed.  Skeat,  1868  (E.E.T.S.,  Extra  Series). 

B.  The  following  texts  also  contain  occasional  notable  spellings. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line.  Some  Southern  texts 
have  the  A.E.  spelling  ant  for  and,  but  very  little  else  that 
calls  for  remark ;  they  are  not  here  mentioned. 

A.8.  Chronicle  (Laud  MS.).  The  latest  hand  (1132-1154) 
frequently  has  French  spellings.  Thus,  on  a  single  page  (p.  264) 
of  Plommer's  edition,  we  find  uu  for  w ;  nowider  for  no-hwider ; 
ihnuen  for  thusend;  wile  for  hwile  (twice).  Even  the  first  hand 
(down  to  1121)  has  a  few -traces  of  such;  e.g.  hreket  for  hreheth, 
p.  37,  1.  3  from  bottom  ;  and  actually  foees  for  folees  in  the  next 
line.  And  now  we  saj  foke^s.  Note  also  that  sop  has  been  cor- 
rected to  scop  (shope,  shaped)  on  p.  41,  1.  2 ;  and  heol  to  ?ieold 
(held),  p.  45,  1.  4  from  bottom.  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  8  for  sh,  and  final  I  for  final  Id,  express  Norman  pronunciations. 

Layamon ;  later  text.  E.g.  sipes  for  ahipes  (ships)  ;  see 
Specimens  of  English,  ed.  Morris,  p.  65,  1.  7;  solle  for  shoUe, 
L  48 ;  wat  for  what,  1.  53 ;  wanene  for  whanene,  1.  54 ;  solde  for 
iholde,  90;  same  (shame),  171 ;  sal  (shall),  180;  sipe  (ship),  184  ; 
iUipi  (inn),  262 ;  etc.  The  older  text  is  correct.  The  traces  are 
not  numerous ;  but  this  is  a  reason  for  being  the  more  upon  our 
guard,  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  matter  assists  emendation. 
Thus,  at  1.  349,  the  word  i-vei^ed  has  been  misunderstood ;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  such  word.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Norman  scribes  confused  the  A.S.  symbols  for  w,  y,  and  th,  enables 
U8  to  correct  the  reading  to  i-vei^ed,  which  is  a  correct  variant 
of  i-uaid  in  the  older  text.     See  I-vee  in  the  N.E.D. 
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Old  English  Homilies,  series  ii ;  ed.  Morris,  1878  (E.E.T.S.). 
The  A.F.  spellings  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  Series  L 

A  Moral  Ode,  Some  of  the  texts  exhibit  a  few  A.F.  spellings. 
So  also  some  of  the  poems  in  Morris's  O.E.  Miscellany,  at  pp.  37, 
72,  147. 

Seinte  Marharete,  ed.  Cockayne.  1866  (E.E.T.S.).  The  text  at 
p.  1  is  only  slightly  affected,  but  that  which  begins  at  p.  34  has 
numerous  examples. 

Early  UngltBh  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints,  ed.  Eumivall  (Phil 
Soc),  1862.  Pieces  i-vii  and  xxxii-xxxvi,  from  MS.  Harl.  913, 
have  a  few  slight  traces  of  A.F.  spelling.  Thus  sal  for  shal  (shall) 
is  common,  but  by  no  means  indicates  a  Northern  dialect.  Note 
wringit  for  wringeth,  p.  3,  st.  20 ;  and  sal,  st.  23.  Piece  viii 
is  a  copy  of  the  Moral  Ode,  from  the  Egerton  MS.  613;  it  has 
think  for  thincth,  st.  3 ;  det  for  deth  (doth),  st.  10.  Pieces  ix-xxir, 
from  MS.  Harl.  2277,  are  but  slightly  affected.  See  soringsehe  (ot 
sorinesse,  p.  40,  1.  16 ;  ^urf  for  thurgh,  p.  45,  1.  94  ;  etc. 

Political  Songs,  ed.  Wright  (Camden  Soc),  1839.  Some  of  the 
poems  are  very  slightly  affected  by  A.F.  usages ;  see  The  King 
of  Almaigne,  p.  69  {ant  for  and,  kyn  for  kyng,  dryng  for  rfryni); 
A  Satyre,  p.  155  {ant  for  and,  lonke  for  hnge,  p.  156,  whisiMk 
for  wissheth  at  p.  159);  The  Flemish  Insurrection,  p.  187 
{sfatuz  for  statiUSy  p.  188,  1.  6;  ritht,  p.  191,  1.  7;  fucyenhs 
ftqwyers,  1.  15  ;  7ioud  for  notj  p.  192,  1.  14;  is  for  his,  p.  193,  1.  10), 
etc. ;  Evil  Times  of  Edward  II,  p.  323  (wid  for  with,  p.  324, 
18,  and  in  several  other  places ;  carez  in  1.  159,  but  cometh  in  1.  160; 
fheih  for  they,  194  ;  In-ingge,  201  ;   inohic,  229). 

Cursor  Jfundi,  ed.  Morris  (E.E.T.S.).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  this  Northumbrian  poem,  three  out  of  the  four  MSS.  (viz. 
the  three  first)  all  show  occasional  traces  of  A.F.  spelling;  the 
fourth  is  perhaps  wholly  free  from  them.  See  icity  with,  16,  30, 
57  ;  rersy  worse,  38  ;  wydur,  whither,  64  ;  hlisce,  bless,  69  ;  her^^ 
earth,  71.  In  1.  SO,  Jiess  (flesh)  is  the  right  Noithumbrian  form, 
as  it  rhymes  with  less ;  note  that  the  Trin.  MS.  has  Jlesshe,  which 
is  JSouthern. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  ed.  Wright  (Percy  Soc),  1843;  ed. 
Stratmann,  1868.  I  refer  to  the  extract  in  Morris's  Specimens, 
p.  171.  The  traces  of  A.F.  spelling  are  very  slight.  Obserre 
icile,  while,  6;  wit,  with,  56;  lodlich,  loathly,  71;  amon,  among, 
164;  wit-ute,  without,  183;  wat,  what,  185;  etc. 
A  few  similar  occasional  traces  of  A.F.  spelling  may  likewise 
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be  found  in  King  Horn  and  Floriz  and  Blancheflour,  ed.  Lumby, 
1866  (E.E.T.S.) ;  Robert  of  Gloucester,  ed.  W.  Aldis  Wright ; 
Shoreham's  Poems  (Kentish)  ;  William  of  Palerne,  ed.  Skeat 
(E.E.T.8.);  Anturs  of  Arthure,  ed.  Eobson  (Camden  Soc),  1842 
(kurles,  earls,  hemestely,  earnestly,  p.  2,  1.  13)  ;  a  few  poems 
in  Weber's  Collection,  viz.,  Sir  Cleges,  Lay  le  Freine,  Octovian ; 
some  in  Eitson's  Eomances,  viz.,  Launfal,  Lybeaus  Disconus, 
Emar^  and  A  Chronicle  of  England;  and  The  Proverbs  of  Hendyng, 
in  Specimens  of  English,  part  ii,  by  Morris  and  Skeat.  It  is,  of 
oourse,  to  be  particidarly  noted  that  some  of  the  A.F.  misspellings 
obtained  great  and  long-lasting  vogue,  and  appear  in  unlikely 
places,  even  in  copies  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I  have  only  given  a  fragmentary  outline  of  a  theme  that  deserves 
farther  development,  and  many  illustrations  have  naturally  been 
OTerlooked. 

Thus,  when  I  say  (at  p.  4)  that  **the  th  was,  to  the  Norman, 
a  difficult  sound,"  it  is  easy  to  object  that  such  words  as  faith, 
MnUth,  poortith  are  of  Norman  origin.  Yet  this  would  seem  to 
be  not  quite  certain.  If  the  k.'F.feit  or  feid  (both  in  the  Chanson 
de  Boland)  was  pronounced  feith,  it  is  clear  that  the  sound  was 
scarce,  since  there  was  no  symbol  for  it.  In  English,  feith  appears 
in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and/(?»  in  the  S.E.  Legendary,  which  are 
not  far  apart.  I  suspect  that  the  reason  why  faith  became  the 
established  form  in  English  is  that  -th  is  a  recognized  suffix  pf 
abstract  substantives,  and  \hu%  faith  fell  into  line  with  sooth  and 
iridh.  The  same  fact  may  have  suggested  dainteth  and  poortith ; 
the  oldest  quotation  for  dainteth  is  later  than  that  for  dainty. 
Sorely  wealth  is  much  later  than  tveal;  and  the  form  depth  is 
no  earlier  than  Wyclif .     It  behoves  us  to  be  wary. 
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I  have  noted  above,  at  p.  11,  that  the  M.E.  dw§rk  appears  ai 
well  as  dtaerf.  Perhaps  this  apparent  interchange  of  k  with  /  may 
explain  the  far  more  surprising  form  ox9pring  (sstok-iprin^),  whidi 
occurs  instead  of  ofipring  in  the  Cursor  Mundi. 

At  p.  21  I  have  noted  the  difficulty  which  the  Korman  scribes 
had  with  the  initial  y -consonant.  A  curious  instance  of  this  ocean 
in  the  Cambridge  Borough  Charters,  p.  6,  in  a  charter  dated  1201. 
The  scribe  is  writing  in  Latin,  and  has  to  introduce  the  M.E.  word 
yeres-yive^  an  annual  present  or  new  year's  gift.  The  spelling 
which  he  adopts  is  ihereseheve.  In  the  same  line  we  find  %wikaU, 
signifying  seot-ale, 

I  have  to  suggest,  further,  that  Latin  was  freely  used  in  Normm 
times,  especially  in  charters  and  legal  documents ;  and  that  thk 
Latin  was  spoken  as  well  as  written.  We  must  therefore  take  iato 
account  the  possible  influence  of  the  sounds  of  medieval  Latin,  as 
well  as  of  Anglo-French.  In  the  case  of  yilda,  which  appears 
earlier  than  M.E.  yildef  this  consideration  is  obviously  of 
import«nc(i.     Yet  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  this. 

The  word  fo  ask  affords  a  curious  example.  Dr.  Murray  showB 
that  there   were  three  developments  of   the   A.S.   dscian^  vii., 

(1)  ashy  the  right  etymological  form,  which  is  actually  obsolete; 

(2)  aaJcj  the  liteniry  form ;  and  (3)  ax^  which  is  provincial.  The 
form  ax  is  from  A.S.  dxiatif  variant  of  dscian;  but  the  common 
literary  form  aa/c  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Perhaps  the  Xormans 
used  nftk(=}i  as  a  by-foi-m  of  axev,just  as  they  seem  to  have  preferred 
/tasp  to  Jiaps,  and  irasp  to  waps. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  difterence  between  the  A.F.  and  the 
E.  sounds  of  7/  in  such  a  termination  as  -uU.  The  words  buIhfuU, 
pvll,  are  of  nativ(^  orijj:in ;  but  cull  and  null  are  of  French  origin, 
and  may  have  afTected  other  words,  such  as  scull,  "Words  in  -d 
^eem  also  to  sliow  A.F.  influence,  like  those  in  -alt  already 
mt^ntioned.  Shall  is  exceptional  and  of  native  orij^in ;  but  it 
should  etymologically  be  spelt  shal,  rhyming  with  eahal  and  cand. 

^Innv  similar  riddles  still  await  solution. 
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[Also  read  at  the  Meeting  on  May  3,  1901.] 

e  (of  a  chimney).  Perhaps  of  Dutch  origin.  Calisch  has : 
'pijpy  a  ventilating  shaft  " ;  from  Du.  vloeijen,  to  flow,  which 
k  connects  with  ^.flaw.  That  it  was  confused  with  Jj.fluere 
10  means  improbahle,  as  suggested  by  the  spelling.  Gaxton 
need  the  verb  to  fl\u^  to  allow  ink  to  run ;  and  Sewel  has : 
rapier  vloeitf  the  paper  blots,  the  ink  sinks  through."  This 
jems  to  be  really  of  Dutch  origin,  though  probably  confused 
).F.  Jluer,  L.  Jluere,  to  which  this  verb  is  referred  in  the  New 
Diet. 

iren,  to  stare  at,  gaze  upon.  This  word  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
B  explained  in  the  N.E.D.  But  the  etymology  is  not 
ished.  If  wc  remember  that  the  A.S.  dragan  is  now  to 
we  can  easily  see  that  gauren  has  resulted,  regularly,  from 
orw.  gagra,  given  by  Ross  as  meaning  "to  stand  with  one's 
straight  and  with  one*s  chin  in  the  air,"  i.e.  in  an  attitude 
►ing  wonderment.  This  gagra  is  the  frequentative  of  gaga^  to 
the  head  backward,  from  gag,  adj.,  bent  backward,  Icel.  gagr 
ame).  Cf.  Icel.  gag-hdh,  with  the  head  bent  back. 
iffer.  The  verb  to  proffer  is  usually  derived  from  the 
proforer,  to  produce,  to  deliver;  see  Cotgrave.  And  this 
en  the  Lat.  proferre,  to  bring  forth.  But  a  reference  to  the 
iry  to  Bozon,  Les  Contes  Moralises,  suggests  a  different 
.  It  is  there  equivalent  to  the  O.E.  profrer^  which  is  to 
inected  with  the  O.F.  prof  re,  an  offer,  and  the  verb  proffrtr, 
;r  or  present ;  which  gives  a  much  more  satisfactory  sense, 
jrence  to  Godefroy's  Dictionary  shows  that  the  sb.  prof  re  is 
traction  of  porofre,  and  the  verb  proffrtr  of  porofrir*  Thus 
Itimate  source  is  not  the  Lat.  pro  as  prefixed  to  ferre,  to 
but  the  same  Lat.  ^o  as  prefixed  to  offerre^  to  offer.  This 
ins  at  once  the  great  similarity  in  sense  between  the  verbs  to 
r  and  to  offer. 
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Pnrpoint,  Poorpoint,  a  doablet.  The  etymology  is  correctly 
given  in  the  Cent.  Diet. ;  from  O.F.  pottrpoint,  late  L.  perpundm, 
a  quilted  garment;  the  O.F.  pour  having  been  substitated  for 
O.F.  par.  I  write  this  note  merely  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
a  highly  important  reference,  as  follows: — '* Tunica  etiam  lines 
multiplici  consuta,  lineis  interioribus  difficile  penetrando,  acQ 
operante  artificialiter  implicitis — undo  et  vulgo  perpunctum  («/. 
parpunctum)  nuncupatur." — Itinerarium  Eegis  Eicardi  (Primij^ 
ed.  Stubbs,  i.  99. 
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Xn.— MEMORANDA    ON    MEDIAEVAL    LATIN. 

By  J.    H.   Hessels. 

No.  2. 
IRMINON'S    POLYPTYCHUM,   a.d.   811-826. 

INTRODUCTION. 

K  first  paper  on  Mediaeval  Latin  which  I  brought  before  this 
iiety,  and  which  is  printed  in  its  Transactions,  gives  (1)  a  list  of 
*  Mediaeval  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  Lex  SaUca^  a  document 
^ch  was  compiled  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is 
)  earliest  in  which  Mediaeval  Latin,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
^,  appears;  (2)  a  list  of  the  Mediaeval  Latin  words  used  bj 
^ton,  in  his  work  Ih  Legihtu  Angliae,  written  about  the  end 
^  the  thirteenth  century. 

These  two  lists   may  be  said  to   contain  the   beginning  and 
}proximate  end  of  Mediaeval  Latinity. 

Wishing  to  continue  such  lists  of  words  extracted  from  certainly 
ited  documents,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  gradually  the  gap  of  eight 
nturies  between  the  first  two  lists,  I  now  call  attention  to 
Register  of  the  Estates  and  Eevenues  of  the  famous  Benedictine 
:>bey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  founded,  about  a.d.  543,  by  King 
ildebert  I  (son  of  Chlovis,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  Kingdom), 
ar  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
)st  of  Paris,  and  suppressed,  along  with  all  the  other  Regular 
•ngregations  of  France,  on  the  13th  February,  1792. 
The  Abbey  was  at  first  known  under  the  title  of  **  Sainte-Groix 
Saint- Vincent,"  but  after  its  benefactor,  St.  Germain,  the  Bishop 
Paris,  had  been  buried  there  in  a.d.  576,  it  came  in  course  of  time 
be  known  under  his  name.  The  date  of  the  Kegister^  falls  in  the 
•st  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  more  precisely  between  a.d.  811 
id  826,  having  been  compiled  under  the  administration  of  Irminon, 
ho  appears  as  Abbat  of  the  Abbey  on  the  13th  June,  811,  as  one 
'  the  signatories  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  while 

^  The  original,  oi  which  several  leaven  are  wanting,  is  in  the  Paris  National 
ibrar}*  (Fonds  Latin,  No.  12,832). 

PhU.  Tram.  1901-2.  33 
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another  document  of  the  year  823  contains  the  expiesdon, 
''  Regnantc  Ludovico  serenissimo  imperatore,  anno  x  tempore 
domini  Irminonis "  (see  Longnon's  edition,  ii,  p.  863),  and  two 
other  circumstances  make  it  probable  that  his  death  took  place 
on  the  dOth  April,  826. 

The  Register  is  called  a  Polyptychum  (from  the  Greek  adj. 
'jro\tnrrvxo9,  having  many  folds  or  leaves),  which,  in  the  work  of 
Vegetius  {De  re  miltt,  2,  19),  who  lived  about  A.n.  386,  signified 
a  puhlic  register  or  record  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  vietwik^ 
provisions,  lands,  ground,  and  other  property.  The  word  is  used, 
in  the  same  .sense,  in  two  imperial  laws  (Cod.  Thcod.,  Lib.  xi, 
tit.  xxvi,  leg.  2,  and  tit.  xxviii,  leg.  13),  the  one  dated  a.d.  400, 
the  other  a.d.  422,  and  thenceforward  and  during  the  whole 
Carolingian  period,  it  was  applied,  under  various  forms,  to  the 
Registers  of  the  possessions  of  States,  Churches,  and  Abbeys.  In 
the  later  Middle  Ages  the  term  exclusively  signified  a  register  of 
the  benefices  or  livings  in  a  diocese  or  dependent  on  a  monastery, 
with  their  revenues.  Such  a  register  was  also  called  in  French 
and  English  a  terrier^  from  the  Lat.  terrarius  liber.  In  the  present 
Polyptychum  itself  the  word  breve  signifies  a  register,  terrier^ 
but  it  refers  to  a  particular  part  or  division  of  the  estate,  not  to 
the  whole. 

The  words  extracted  from  the  Polyptychum  follow  this  Intro- 
duction in  an  alphabetical  order,  with  references  to,  I  believe, 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  places  where  they  occur,  and  with 
explanations  of  their  meanings  and  bearings  which,  I  hope,  ^nll  be 
found  adequate.  The  etymology  of  the  words  has  been  given  only 
in  rare  instances,  where  it  was  considered  necessary  for  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  because  (as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  first 
paper)  it  is  not  advisable  to  treat  of  the  etymology  as  long  as  the 
whole  history  of  the  words  is  not  before  us. 

In  this  Introduction,  however,  I  have,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  few  particulars  regarding  the  administration  and  cultivation 
of  the  property  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  condition  of  its  tenants, 
which  could  not  well  be  stated  under  separate  alphabetical  articles, 
arranged  the  words  systematically  under  six  heads  as :  I,  the 
Topography  of  the  estate ;  IT,  the  Persons  residing  and  working  on, 
or  cultivating  and  administering,  the  estate ;  III.  the  variou? 
Properties,  Possessions,  Goods,  Buildings,  Lands,  Fields,  etc, 
possessed  by  the  Abbey  ;  IV,  the  Tenures,  or  different  manners, 
modes,  principles,  conditions,  etc.,  on  which  land  and  other  property 
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ras  held,  acquired,  possessed,  or  lefc  out,  granted  or  bestowed; 
^,  the  Moneys,  Meamres,  and  Weights  current,  and  used,  on  the 
state ;  VI,  the  Services  to  be  performed  by  the  tenants ;  the  Taxes, 
tsnts,  and  other  Dues,  which  they  had  to  pay ;    the  Seasons  and 
^eriads  in  which  the  services  were  to  be  performed  and  the  rents 
Qd  taxes  to  be  paid;   and  the  Produce  (Crops,  Live  Stock,  etc  ) 
rising  from  the  cultivation  and  administration  of  the  estate,  and 
rith  which  tenants  paid  their  rents  and  taxes. 
In   this  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  various  subjects, 
closely  follow  the  learned  labours  of  the  first  editor  (M.  Gu6rard),* 
nd    of    the  editor  of  the  second  edition  (M.  Longnon)*  of  the 
^olyptychum.     But,  while  keeping  to  their  outlines,  I  have,  by 
rorking  independently  at  the  Register,  been  able  to  fill  up  some 
;aps  in  their  work  in  a  way  which  has  been  most  instructive  to 
lie,  and  which  I  hope  will  enable  me  (or  induce  others)  to  deal 
rith  the  words  found  in  the  Domesday  Book   and  other  dated 
Locuments,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thereby  to  clear  up  some  at 
east  of  the  difficulties  which  can  only  be  solved   by  systematic 
todies  of  this  kind. 

The  Polyptychum  is  wholly  in  Latin,  and  reflects,  in  its  Latin 
words,  to  some  extent,  the  Celtic  and  Eoman  influences,  which 
were,  in  Irminon's  time,  still  at  work  in  the  country  now  known 
as  France. 

But  among  the  proper  names  of  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  which 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  Register,  those  of  Frankish  or 
Teutonic  origin  are  about  nine  times  as  numerous  as  the  Roman 
or  Latin  names,  the  latter  being,  moreover,  partly  Latin  and  partly 
Christian,  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Frankish  names 
were  the  result  of  the  Frankish  conquest  of  Gaul  from  the  Romans 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  of  the  Teutonic  inroads  made  before  that 
time,  whereas  the  Roman  and  Christian  names  are  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  conquest,  which  caused  the  Celtic  names  to  disappear 
entirely. 

The  present  treatise  does  not  deal  with  these  proper  names,  and 
is  limited  to  words. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  extracted  from  the  Register  are 
comparatively  few,  and  occur,  to  a  great  extent,  already  in  classical 
Latin.     But  most  of  them  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  Mediaeval 

'  Polyptyque  de  TAbbe  Irminon,  par  M.  B.  Guerard,  2  vol8.  4to,  Paris,  1844. 
*  Polyptyque  de  I'Abbaye  do  Saint- Germain  des  Pres,  par  Aug.  Longnon, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1895. 
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Latin  Dictionary,  the  object  of  which  is,  as  Da  Cange's  famous 
Dictionary  shows,  to  treat  of  words  from  an  antiquarian  as  well  as 
a  philological  point  of  view. 

For  instance,  the  words  eolonus,  lidw  {laetus),  servus,  aneUU  are 
all  found  in  classical  Latin.  But  the  lengthy  and  learned  works  of 
MM.  Gu6rard  and  Longnon,  in  which  they  deal  so  elaborately  and 
so  acutely  with  these  and  similar  words,  show  that  they  cannot  be 
disregarded  in  any  treatise  dealing  with  Mediaeval  words,  costoms, 
or  conditions.  Moreover,  the  hesitation  and  doubt  which  these 
scholars  express  regarding  many  of  their  explanations,  is  a  sign 
that  they  themselves  do  not  regard  their  work  as  having  exhausted 
the  subject  of  the  Polyptychum.  Nor  do  I  feel  certain  in  any  way 
that  the  minute  analysis  of  the  above  words,  and  those  of  in^enuiUif 
lidilis,  servilisy  etc.,  found  in  the  present  treatise,  wiU  make  further 
research  superfluous.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  good  deal 
more  investigation  will  be  required  before  we  can  be  certain  as  to 
the  relations  and  conditions  of  the  various  classes  of  society  recorded 
in  the  Polyptychum.  For  instance,  when  we  analyse  this  Begister, 
wc  And  many  of  the  tenants  described  merely  as  colonuSf  many  as 
eolonus  saneti  Germanic  and  many  as  eolanus,  homo  saneti  Gemunt. 
Exactly  the  same  nomenclature  will  be  found  with  regard  to  the 
lidtiSj  the  8ervic8f  and  other  tenants  of  the  estate.  I  doubt  whether 
these  difFerences  in  the  description  of  the  tenants  are  merely  due  to 
the  omission^  in  all  instances,  of  the  words  homo  or  homo  s.  Germani, 
as  Guorard  thinks.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Polyptychum 
was  drawn  up  with  the  carelessness  which  such  numerous  omissions 
would  suggest.  But  to  mc  tliey  appear  to  have  been  made  according 
to  some  system,  as  otherwise  the  same  omissions  would  hardly 
have  been  made  in  the  case  of  all  the  different  classes  of  tenants. 
And  having  taken  the  trouble,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  analyst* 
the  tenants  according  to  the  actual  descriptions  of  the  Polyptychum. 
I  may  he  pardoned  for  publishing  the  result  just  as  it  finally 
presented  itself  to  rae.  If  further  researches  should  show  that  th^ 
difference  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  tenants  is  really  due  t» 
omissions,  1  yet  hope  that  my  work  will  have  facilitated  the^^^ 
researches,  and  contributed  in  a  small  way  to  our  knowledge  <>^ 
Mediaeval  society. 

I   have   already   pointed   out   above   that   in  arrangement  ana 
treatment   of  the    subject    I    have    closely   followed   the  learne** 
treatise  of  MM.  Guerard  and  Longnon.     But  I   must  add  that, 
in  many  places,  1  have  simply  translated  from  their  work  wort* 
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T  word.  In  fact,  they  have  so  fully,  and  in  many  respects 
•  adequately,  dealt  with  the  various  topics  embraced  by  their 
ibject,  that  I  hardly  know  what  otherwise  I  could  have  done 
it  translate  them.  Their  work  deserves  to  be  translated  in 
Ily  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  in  this  paper.  Nor  could 
follow  them  in  every  respect.  For  instance,  Gu6rard  treats  of 
any  things  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Polyptychum,  ex.  gr. 
le  mann  manoperarii  and  mami  carroperaru.  By  doing  so  he 
ade  his  explanations  still  more  interesting  than  they  otherwise 
ould  have  been.  But  in  a  treatise  which,  like  the  present, 
rofesses  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  Folyptychum,  such  diversions 
ere  out  of  the  question.  Guerard  also  discusses,  at  great  length 
id  with  consummate  ability,  many  other  points  which  the  limited 
>ace  at  my  disposal  would  not  allow  me  to  reproduce,  even  in  an 
bridged  form,  such  as  the  various  kinds  and  amounts  of  taxes 
id  rents  which  each  manse  or  each  class  of  manses  had  to  pay. 
or  all  these  and  similar  interesting  topics  I  must  refer  those  who 
re  interested  in  them  to  Gu6rard*s  and  Longnon's  books. 

I  have  to  thank  Br.  Fumivall  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
f  the  Philological  Society  for  the  kind  interest  which  they  have 
&ken  in  this  treatise,  and  for  printing  it  in  their  Transactions. 

In  dealing,  then,  as  was  said  above,  systematically  with  the 
rords  occurring  in  the  Folyptychum,  let  us  first  enumerate  those 
slating  to 


I.    TOPOGRAPHY. 
i)  General  term, 

(1)  Territorium,  territory,  only  found  in  a  later  addition. 

b)  Particular  terms. 

(2)  Fiscus.  Of  this  word  there  are  four  well-known  meanings 
1  classic  and  late  Latin :  {a)  a  basket  or  frail  woven  of  twigs, 
sed  for  olives ;  {b)  a  money-basket  or  bag,  a  purse ;  {c)  the  public 
hesty  state  treasury,  public  revenues;  (d)  in  the  times  of  the 
mperors,  the  imperial  treasury,  imperial  revenues,  the  emperor's 
Ttvy  purse,  in  distinction  to  aerarium,  the  public  chest.  The 
bird  meaning  appears  in  the  Salic  Law.  Under  the  Caroling^an 
ings  the  word  had  a  fifth  meaning,  namely,  a  combination  of 
arious  properties,  all  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  proprietor. 
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and  being  under  one  adminiBtration,  generally  subject  to  one 
system  of  rents,  services,  and  customs,  and  constituting  what  we 
should  now  call  landed  property^  or  a  dowuUn^  estate.  In  the 
Folyptychum  Fieeue  has  this  meaning,  but  often  the  word 
dominieue  is  added  to  it,  that  is,  the  eei^^norial  part  of  a  dofnam^ 
which  the  Abbey  had  reserved  to  itself,  and  which  was  not  rented 
out  to  any  tenant. 

(3)  Pagus,  in  class.  Lat.  a  district,  eanton,  province.  In  the 
Prankish  period  it  indicated  an  administrative  circumscription  ruled 
by  a  Count,  which  represented  one  of  the  cities  of  Boman  Odd, 
or  merely  a  part  of  these  ancient  territories. 

(4)  Gomitatus,  a  county,  mentioned  only  twice,  in  the  later 
additions. 

(5)  Gentena  (subst.)  meant,  under  the  Eoman  emperors,  a  dif/nitf 
in  the  imperial  Court,  As  a  geographical  term,  meaning  a  distrid^ 
a  hundred,  it  appears  first  in  the  Salic  Law.  The  word,  which 
had  probably  been  introduced  into  Ghiul  by  the  Franks,  had,  no 
doubt,  at  first  a  numerical  signification,  indicating  a  collection  of 
100  persons,  or  100  heads  of  families,  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  officer  called  eentenarius.  Later  on  it  came  to  signify 
a  division  of  a  pagus  occupied  by  such  a  centena.  In  this  sense, 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Folyptychum,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as 

(6)  Vicaria,  a  division  of  a  pagus,  in  which  the  vicar ius^  the 
substitute  or  representative  (Fr.  vignier)  of  the  comes ^  or  count, 
exercised  jurisdiction.  In  the  Folyptychum  it  is  used  once  instead 
of  centena.  In  class.  Latin  inscriptions  the  word  vicaria  signified 
a  female  under-slave  of  another  slave.  And  in  Bracton  it  has  the 
meaning  vicarage  which  is  known  to  us. 

(7)  Decania,  a  deanery,  or  a  certain  number  of  tenures  in 
a  district  which  was  part  of  a  fisc,  and  presided  over,  or  ruled, 
by  an  officer  called  decanus  (dean).  As  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  decern  (ten),  a  decania  consisted  perhaps  at  first  of  ten 
villages.  But  this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  in  the  Folyptychum  we  find  one  deanery 
embracing  as  many  as  sixteen  localities. 

(8)  Villa,  in  class.  Lat.  a  country-house,  farm,  villa,  so  also  in  the 
Lex  Salica.  Later  on  it  took  the  place  of  the  Lat.  vicus,  and 
meant  (2)  a  village,  hamlet,  which  sense  it  also  has  in  the  Lex 
Sal.  and  in  the  Folyptychum.  Generally  a  villa  possessed  a  church, 
and  formed  a  rural  parish. 
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II.    PERSONS 

Besidmg  and  working  on,  or  cultivating  and  administoring,  the 

estate. 

A.    Sogdeey:  the  Tenants  and  Gultiyatobs  or  the  Estate. 

(a)  General  terms  to  indicate  classes  of  persons  are — 

(1)  Forasmiticum  (q.v.),  that  portion  of  the  household  (millers, 
artisans,  etc.)  who  earned  their  living,  and  resided,  outside  the 
domain ;  in  contradistinction  to 

(2)  Infiramitieum  (q.v.),  that  portion  of  the  household  set  apart 
for  service  within  the  limits  of  the  domain. 

(J)  Particular  terms. 

Here  we  meet  with  four  principal  classes  of  persons :  (3)  the 
homo  liber ^  or  simply  liher  (the  free  man,  including,  perhaps  (4)  the 
mnnboratus);  (5)  the  colonus;  (6)  the  lidus;  and  (7)  the  servus, 

(3)  In  the  early  Erankish  period  a  free  man  was  called  either 
a  liber  or  homo  liber,  or  an  ingenuus  or  homo  ingenuus.  But  in  the 
orig^inal  text  of  the  Polyptychum  the  word  '*  ingenuus ''  occurs  only 
twice;  in  the  first  place  (xiii,  1)  it  refers,  in  a  vague  way,  to 
tenants  of  a  ''  mansus  ingenuilis  "  ;  in  the  second  instance  (xiii,  99) 
it  clearly  indicates  the  colonus.  In  the  later  additions  it  occurs 
half  a  dozen  times  without  showing  to  which  class  of  persons  it 
refers,  except  once  (x,  1),  where  it  refers  to  coloni  ingenui,  while 
in  iii,  61,  certain  ^*  homines  liberi  et  ingenui*^  had  given  an  alod  to 
the  Abbey  ''  quia  militiam  regis  non  valebant  exercere." 

The  liher,  or  homo  liber,  appears  as  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey, 
discharging  nearly  the  same  obligations  as  the  colonus,  but  it  is 
nowhere  said  that  he  possessed  any  property  of  his  own.  He  is 
married  to  a  colona,  or  to  a  colona  s,  Qermani,  and  in  two  places 
he  and  his  wife  {colona)  are  called  *'  homines  s.  Germani."  The 
libera  or  libera  femina,  too,  is  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey,  in  one 
instance  holding  a  ''  mansus,"  in  two  others  holding  (with 
others)  a  '* mansus  ingenuilis."  In  one  place  the  ''infantes"  of 
a  ''libera"  are  said  to  be  "non  s.  Germani";  but  in  another 
"  sunt  s.  Germani."  The  libera  is  married  to  a  colonus,  or  to 
a  servus,  while  in  one  case  she  gives  9  "  jomales"  of  land  of  her 
inheritance  to  her  children  (ix,  247). 
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(4)  The  tnunbaratus,  or  monbaratus,  was,  perhaps,  also  a  Ubety 
placed  under  the  protection  (munboratio)  of  the  Abbey,  for  which 
protection  he  seems  to  have  paid  merely  a  quantity  of  wax  of  the 
▼alue  of  one  denarius. 

(5)  The  position  of  the  cohnus  in  respect  to  the  Abbey  in 
particular,  the  different  classes  of  coloni,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
Polyptychum,  and  their  relations  to  society,  as  regards  mairiage, 
etc.,  have  been  so  minutely  analysed  under  the  articles  cohmu, 
ingsnuilisy  lidilisy  servtlis,  etc.,  that  only  a  few  words  are  necesstrj 
here  to  epitomize  what  appears  there  more  in  detail,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  which  cannot  be  stated  under  definite  alphabetual 
headings. 

The  "colonus"  appears  nearly  everywhere,  as  in  class.  Latin, 
as  a  husbandman,  or  farmer,  and  a  tenant,  while  posseseio^ 
occasionally,  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  otherwise,  property  o^ 
his  own,  in  addition  to  his  tenancy  (xxii,  92,  96).  In  xxi,  78, 
a  eolonus  tenanted  the  "  property  "  of  his  father  after  having  gifen 
it  to  the  Abbey.  A  eolonus  Salvius  possessed  a  "bunuarius"  of 
land  which  he  had  purehased  (zix,  8).  The  eolonus  Teodradns 
tenanted  land  from  the  Abbey,  and  had  besides  two  and  a  half 
**man8i  ingenuiles"  in  "beneficio"  (i,  29,  40).  Mills  (see 
farinarius)  were  allocated  to  them  *'  in  censo,"  and  two  coloni 
held,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  manse,  a  third  **in  censo" 
(vii,  4-6).  In  xii,  22,  four  **  coloni"  held  the  property  of  their 
father,  which  the  latter  had  presented  to  the  Abbey,  while  the 
same  coloni,  after  having  bought  land  from  an  independent  lordship, 
sell  a  piece  of  ground  to  a  certain  Gerradus,  who  came  from 
ft  strange  lordship. 

The  eolonus  Erlentcus  had  inherited  3  bunuaria  of  arable  land 
and  one  arpent  of  meadow  from  some  of  his  relatives,  which  the 
latter  had  likewise  obtained  by  inheritance  (xxv,  8). 

Two  coloni,  Ermonoldus  and  Radius  or  Randuicus,  held  by 
inheritance,  with  other  persons  not  further  defined,  12  bunuaria 
of  arable  land,  1 J  arpent  of  vineyard,  and  one  arpent  of  meadow 
(xxii,  94,  95).  Lastly,  a  piece  of  land  which  the  eolonus 
Ermengarius  had  acquired  in  Chartrain  had  passed,  no  doubt  by 
inheritance,  to  his  two  nephews  (nepotes)  of  Dreux  (ix,  257). 

Sometimes  the  **  eolonus  "  is  holding  office  as  major,  or  deeanuij 
or  cellar iu>i,  or  mulifiarius,  or  forestaritis.  He  was  and  remained, 
however,  eolonus  by  birth  and  other  circumstances,  and  his  relation 
to  his  holding  seemed  to  have  been  permanent,  not  one  which  he 
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-eould  alter  or  abandon,  as  he  had  to  pay  the  Abbey  taxes  or 
•erriceB  not  only  on  account  of  his  colonial  tenures,  but  also 
for  his  own  property. 

It  is  true  the  Folyptychum  mentions  some  women  (colonae) 
who  had  left  one  place  to  live  with  their  husbands  in  another 
(xxivy  40,  41),  and  a  colonus  of  one  place  holding  a  "mansus" 
in  another  (ibid.,  127).  But  such  changes  were  not  unusual  under 
Boman  rule,  and  had  been  authorised  by  the  Justinian  Code,  under 
-condition  that  they  were  to  take  place  in  the  estate  of  one  and  the 
same  proprietor,  and  that  the  colonus  changing  his  abode  should 
remain  under  the  same  master.  In  some  ca^s  the  Abbey  removed 
eoloni  from  their  original  holdings  to  newly  acquired  land  (xii,  9, 

11,  12,  19,  20,  23,  24,  40-43,  46).  In  xii,  41,  it  is  stated  that 
a  colonus  named  Silvanius  had  been  ''presented**  to  the  Abbey  by 
Idema. 

The  colonial  farm  generally  consisted  of  one  raanse,  occasionally  of 
two  (ii,  2  ;  v,  76;  xvii,  14;  xix,  3),  often  of  half  a  manse  (i,  11, 

12,  18;  ii,  97  bis;  iii,  41,  43,  44,  etc.),  or  even  less  (xxv,  21). 
Bat  there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  one  manse  being  held  by  two, 
three,  four,  five  (ii,  36;  ix,  21),  and  even  more  (xiii,  47)  colonial 
•households  (see  the  articles  ingenuilis,  lidilis).  On  the  other  hand, 
half  a  manse  (xxv,  20)  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  manse  (xxiv,  38) 
seems  each  to  have  been  sufficient  for  two  colonial  families. 

The  eoloni  sometimes  held  separate  portions  of  land  of  which  we 
find  no  further  particulars  (ii,  26  sqq. ;  vii,  56,  59,  etc.).  In 
most  cases  the  manses  or  part  of  manses  which  they  cultivated  are 
-called  ingenuilia  (q.v.),  though  there  are  many  instances  of  their 
having  occupied  mansi  lidiles  (q-v.),  or  serviles  (q.v.). 

The  colonus  often  appears  as  a  hospes  (q.v.),  or  as  holding 
a  hospitium  (q.v.)  on  the  hire-system.  See  further  below  (p.  488) 
the  explanation  of  homo. 

(6)  The  lidus  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  if  he  was 
not  the  direct  descendant  of  the  laettis  (a  barbarian  bondman  intro- 
duced into  Gaul  about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  under  the  title  of 
auxiliary  of  the  Empire,  and  known  in  the  Lex  Salica  as  litus), 
seems  at  any  rate  to  have  derived  his  name  and  conditions  from 
him.  The  lasttu  received  for  cultivation  a  piece  of  land  for  which 
he  paid  tribute  to  his  master.  The  rent  paid  by  the  laHus  to  the 
Emperor  was  paid  by  the  It'dus  to  private  persons;  the  service 
performed  by  the  former  in  the  Roman  armies,  was  rendered  by 
the  latter  to  individuals  and  in  the  domains  of  their  masters.     The 
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former  received  pablic  land  from  the  State  ;  the  latter  received  it 
from  private  hands.  So  that  the  laettu  was  a  free  cultivator  and 
soldier,  the  Udus  a  more  or  less  servile  cultivator  and  valet  The 
transformation  of  the  laeius  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  great 
revolution  brought  about  in  the  Roman  world  by  the  barbarians. 

As  regards  the  tenancies  of  the  Udus  on  the  estate  of  the  Abbey, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  material  difference  between  him  and 
the  eolonus  or  servusy  as  he  appears  to  have  held  a  mansus  in^enmUt 
(q.v.)  just  as  usually  as  the  colontu  and  the  servua;  nor  was  the 
mansus  lidihs  (q.v.),  or  the  mansus  servtlii  (q.v.),  or  the  hoi^ntiwrn 
(q.v.)  more  commonly  occupied  by  him  than  by  the  eolonus  or 
servus. 

He  often  was  in  partnership  with  the  other  classes  of  tenanti. 
And  the  taxes  and  services  which  had  to  be  rendered  to  the  Abbey, 
being  imposed,  not  according  to  the  classes  to  which  the  vaiioiu 
tenants  belonged,  but  according  to  the  condition  {ingmuil%%,  lidUUi 
or  servilis)  of  the  manses,  the  lidu8  was,  in  respect  to  his  holding, 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  colontis  and  the  servus. 

The  lidtiSy  however,  was  subject  to  a  special  tax  called  UtmoninMt 
consisting  of  a  payment  of  4  or  8  denarii.  It  was  similar  to  the 
ordinary  poll-tax  (capaticum),  which  most  of  the  other  tenants  of 
the  Abbey  had  to  pay,  and  which  was  levied  either  by  matui  or 
hearths  {foci).  The  lidae  occasionally,  instead  of  paying  this  tax 
in  money,  supplied  the  Abbey  with  a  kind  of  under-garment  or  linen 
cloth  called  *'  camsilus."     See  the  explanation  of  homo  (p.  483). 

(7)  The  senus,  likewise  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey,  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  u  mere  slave,  for  ho  held,  either  separately  or  in 
partnership  with  one  or  more  lidi  or  coloni,  or  even  free  men,  not 
only  mansi  serviles  (see  the  article  servilis)^  but,  in  numerous  cases. 

• 

mansi  ingfmuihs  (sco  ingetiuilis)  and  lidiles  (q.v.),  and  even,  ^ 
one  instance  ^xii,  t5)  a  muuse  belonging  to  the  domain  (wfl»*w 
indominicatua). 

Guorard  has  calculated  that  the  number  of  persons  established 
on  the  properties  and  dependencies  of  the  Abbey  amounted  to  over 
10,000,  forming  nearly  2,800  households.  Among  these  house- 
holds \\v  counted  only  1*20  serfs,  the  others  being  mostly  families 
of  vuloni,  and  for  a  considerably  smaller  part,  of  lidi,  some  of  free 
men,  and  a  goodly  number  of  a  mixed  or  uncertain  condition. 

That  the  servus  does  not  appear  in  the  Polyptychum  in  so  great 
a  number  as  the  colonm,  shows,  perhaps,  that  ^ervi  were  less  general 
than  the  colonm  class,  and  merely  a  supplement  of  the  latter. 
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In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  agricultural  serfs  were  called  servi 
nuuuuarn,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  mamoariif  or  manHtarii, 
between  whom  two  manses  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  were 
lividedy  were  of  servile  condition,  as  every  person,  free  or  not, 
!>ccupying  a  manse,  was  called  mansuarius. 

Moreover,  the  servus^  apart  from  his  equality,  as  a  tenant,  with 
Jl  the  other  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  possessed  property  which  seemed 
x>  have  been  at  his  own  disposal.  For  instance  (xvii,  46),  a  servus, 
irhose  wife  was  an  aneillay  possessed  certain  portions  of  arable  land, 
>f  a  vineyard,  and  a  meadow.  The  serf  Maurhaus  had  acquired 
[ziiy  47)  a  manse  composed  of  19  bunuaria  and  20  perches  of  arable 
land,  and  of  7  arpents  of  meadow,  which  were  held  '*  in  benefice  " 
by  a  certain  Witlaicus.  The  number  of  proprietary  serfs  was, 
liowever,  very  small,  and  generally  they  appeared  only  as  tenants. 
Sence  we  cannot  admit  the  right  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
lerfs  except,  perhaps,  as  an  inroad  on  the  principle  by  which  this 
right  was  denied  to  them. 

Servi  sometimes  tenanted  a  hospitium  (q.v.). 

Gu6rard  points  out  that,  since  Justinian,  the  Eoman  Law  did 
not  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves,  but  the  Barbarian  Laws  were 
generally  more  favourable  to  them.  And  the  serfs  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain  affirmed,  like  the  coloni  and  lidi,  on  oath,  the  correctness 
of  the  description  of  the  fiscs  in  the  Polyptychum  (see  p.  483,  No.  17). 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added  in  general  that  originally  the 
eohnua  was  subject  to  agricultural,  the  lidus  to  military,  and  the 
9ervu8  to  personal  service.  Hence  the  servitude  of  the  first  was 
territorial,  that  of  the  second  military,  that  of  the  third  personal. 

As,  in  most  instances,  the  wife  of  a  eolontis  is  a  colona,  we  might 
have  expected  the  wife  of  a  lidm  to  be  a  lida,  and  an  ancilla  the 
wife  of  a  servus.  But,  though  remaining  in  principle  separated  by 
insurmountable  barriers,  the  three  classes  became  gradually  inter- 
mixed, chiefly  by  mixed  marriages,  but  also  by  the  condition  of 
their  holdings.  In  the  Polyptychum  the  wife  of  a  colonm  was 
occasionally  a  libera ,  or  a  lidaj  or  an  ancilla.  The  liher  homo  was 
married  to  a  colona,  the  lidus  to  a  colona,  and  the  s&rvus  to  a  colona 
or  to  a  lida^  or  an  ancilla^  and  so  on.  This  mixing  up  of  the  three 
principal  classes  of  unfree  tenants  had  begun  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  preceding  the  Polyptychum,  and  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  that,  at  the  time  of  the  compilution  of  that  Register,  their 
condition  hardly  differed  in  any  degree.  Hence,  if  the  compilers 
had  not  pointed  out  in  nearly  every  case  the  social  condition  of  the 
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tenants,  we  should  not  be  able  to  ascertam  it  from  the  nature  of 
their  taxes  or  services.  Finally,  the  three  classes  merged  into  one 
single  class  of  persons,  the  villani,  who  were  inalienable. 

Besides  the  above  four  (five)  classes  of  persons  the  Folyptychum 
records — 

(8)  Tenants  whose  names  only  are  given,  without  any  clue  aa  to 
their  social  position  in  relation  to  the  Abbey,  though  the  names 
and  social  condition  of  their  wives,  the  number  of  their  children, 
their  holdings,  and  taxes  are  recorded.  These  tenants  are  called, 
in  the  list  following,  undefined  tenants,  and  mentioned  under  such 
articles  as  ancilla,  colona,  homo,  hoepitium,  ingenuilU,  lida,  UdiUt^ 
manms,  pars,  servilis,  socius. 

(9)  Mancipium,  a  servant  or  slave,  of  whom  the  Polyptychum 
says  little  more  than  that  in  most  cases  he  was  included  in 
donations  made  by  certain  persons  to  the  Abbey. 

(10)  Manens,  a  dweller,  perhaps  a  person  who  resided  on  the 
estate,  without  any  holding  or  particular  avocation. 

(11)  Ancilla,^  afemaU  servant. 

(12)  Infans,  an  infant.  Under  the  Eoman  and  Prankish  laws,  a 
child  bom  of  parents  of  unequal  condition  usually  took  its  position 
from  the  inferior  parent.  Hence  the  homo  liher,  marrying  a  cakm, 
would  have  coloni  as  children,  or,  if  he  married  a  woman  of  the 
servus  class,  his  children  would  be  sent;  a  colonm  marrying  a /*rf« 
would  have  lidi  as  children,  and  so  ou.  And  if  coloni  or  ww 
married  fn^e  women,  the  chiklrcn  would  be  coloni  or  servi. 

In  the  Polyptychum.  however,  certain  circumstances  imply  that 
the  condition  uf  the  mother  decided  that  of  the  child,  as  was 
prescribed  hy  the  Law  of  the  emperors  Gratian,  Valentinian  II,  and 
Theodosius  for  the  marriages  of  free  men  with  women  of  the  colonus- 
and  servufi-cliiss  of  the  imperial  domain  (Cod.  Justin.,  xi,  67.  4). 
First  of  all,  of  live  children  of  a  colonus  who  had  married  tviw, 
three  are  said  to  be  lidi,  because  they  were  born  of  a  lida^  his  first 
wile  (Polypt.,  ix,  25).  Again,  a  colonus,  married  a  second  time  to 
a  eolona,  is  said  to  have  a  sou  lidus  by  his  first  wife,  who  was,  no 
douht,  a  lida  (ibid.,  xxv,  7),  In  another  place  (ib.,  xiii,  95). 
a  colonus,  married  to  a  eolona,  had  by  her  three  children,  whose 
names  are  given,  but  his  three  children  by  a  first  wife,  who  was  an 
ancilla,  and,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  servus  class,  arc  mentioned 

'  lu  this  and  other  cases  where  no  further  explanations  are  given,  the  necessary 
details  will  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  Ust. 
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iparately  by  name,  with  the  words  ''isti  tres  sunt  de  ancilla" 
tdicating  their  condition  by  mentioning  that  of  their  mother, 
laewhere  the  children's  condition  seems  to  hold  the  middle  between 
lat  of  their  father  and  that  of  their  mother,  because  a  serpus, 
larried  to  an  aneilla^  had  a  daughter  said  to  be  an  aneilla  on 
sooant  of  her  mother,  but  his  three  sons  are  called  lidi  because 
ley  were  bom  of  a  eolona,  his  first  wife. 

It  would  seem  that  the  children  born  of  tenants  of  the  Abbey 
slonged  to  the  estate,  as  we  meet  occasionally  with  the  expressions 
CQJus  infantes  non  sunt  sancti  Germani ''  (see  ix,  157,  289,  290  ; 
ii,  12,  26,  46  ;  xxi,  3,  81,  82,  86  ;  xxii,  53,  84,  91  ;  xxiv,  109), 
r  ''infantes  qui  sunt  sancti  Germani"  (xix,  28  ;  xxiv,  109,  110), 
'hich,  in  some  instances,  include  also  the  wives  of  the  tenants. 
y  what  law  or  arrangement  this  freedom  from,  or  particular 
^nnection  with,  the  Abbey  was  brought  about,  is  not  clearly 
idicated  in  the  Polyptychum.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  certain 
iragraphs  that,  if  the  mother  belonged  to  the  estate,  her  children 
ere  enumerated  among  the  property  of  the  Abbey,  even  if  the 
ther  were  a  stranger  (see  xii,  47 ;  xiii,  9,  10,  12,  17,  19,  26,  41, 
I,  61  ;  XX,  7,  14,  26;  xxiv,  78,  160),  whereas  they  are  not 
entioned  if  the  mother  belonged  to  another  master,  though  her 
isband  pertained  to  the  Abbey  (see  ix,  154,  289,  290-292;  xiii, 

10,  45,  69,  82,  etc.).  There  were  cases  where  the  mother  and 
&r  children  belonged  to  the  Abbey,  though  she  was  an  advena 
dii,  58,  62,  82,  97  ;  xiii,  64 ;  xxiv,  34)  ;  the  reverse  would 
>pear  from  xxi,  81,  82;  xxiv,  58,  175;  xxiv,  18. 


B.    The  Loedship  (Scigneurie). 

i)  General  terms. 

(13)  Pagensis,  an  inhabitant  of  a  pagus. 

(14)  Kusticanus,  a  person  dwelling  in  the  country  (rus),  a  rustic, 
mntryman  (only  in  a  later  addition). 

S)  Particular  terms. 

(15)  Domnus,  donnus,  for  dominusy  a  title  applied  to  the  abbat. 

(16)  Praesul   (presul),    a  title   applied  to   St.   Germanus,   the 
)under  of  the  Abbey,  but  only  in  the  later  additions. 

(17)  Homo,    a    man,    vassal,    who    owed    obedience,    fidelity, 
ssistance,  and  service  (called  hominium  or  servitium  hominis)  for 
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himself  and  his  tenancy.  The  nature  of  the  service  was  detennined 
by  the  relation  of  the  '*  raan  "  towards  his  master,  as  yassal,  miles, 
colonus,  lidus,  or  servus,  or  by  the  condition  of  his  tenancy  (either 
a  feudum,  or,  as  in  the  Folyptychuro,  a  mansus  ingenuilis,  lidiUs, 
or  servilis). 

The  Polyptychnm,  recording  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  describes 
some  of  them  as  eolonus  homo  sancti  O&rmani  (see  the  article 
colonus^  3),  or  lidm  (q.v.)  homo  saneti  Oermani,  or  9$rmM  (q.v.) 
homo  sancti  Germanic  as  the  case  may  be.  Likewise  we  find /swum 
(q.v.)  sancti  Germani. 

Again,  the  Polyptychum,  recording  other  tenants  of  the  same 
classes  with  their  wives,  after  having  stated  the  names  and  social 
position  of  both  of  them,  designates  many  of  them  as  homines  sancU 
Germani;  exx.  gr.,  i,  2,  Walateus  eolonus  et  uxor  ejus  colons, 
nomine  Pramengildis,  homines  saneti  Germani;  i,  14,  Alanteua 
lidus  et  uxor  ejus  colona,  nomine  Ingbcrta,  homines  sancti  Germani; 
i,  6,  Dominicus  scrvus  et  uxor  ejus  colona,  nomitie  Landedmdie, 
homines  sancti  Germani.  See  further  the  articles  advena,  celrm- 
niatusy  cellarim,  eolonus  (3),  extraneuSy  liher,  lidus,  major^  «rw«, 
socius. 

The  words  **  homines  sancti  Germani  "  are  always  written  before 
the  names  of  the  tenant's  children,  except  in  a  few  places  (xiii,  77 ; 
xxiv,  42,  100,  129),  whore  they  come  after  the  names. 

Soraotimes,  thoucjh  one  of  a  married  couple  may  be  called /r^**, 
vet  the  two  toirethor  iiro  described  as  '^homines  sancti  Germani" 
(xvi,  88  ;  xviii,  6\  which  shows  that  freedom  did  not  prevent 
dependence. 

Even  a  priest  (presbyter)  is  called  *'homo  s.  Germani"  (xxiv, 30). 

Sometimes  a  person  is  called  **  homo  sancti  Germani,"  or  of 
some  similar  dept^ndency,  without  its  being  stated  whether  he  was 
a  colo7ius,  a  lidm,  or  a  serruSy  or  anything  else  (vii,  10,  79;  xvi,  72). 

AMien  land  belonging  to  the  Abbey  had  been  given  *4n  beneficio" 
to  certain  persons,  they  still  remained  ** homines  sancti  Germani" 
(xiii,  18  ;  xxi,  12;  xxiv,  14,  61,  89,  144;  xxv,  40). 

Tlie  'Miomines"  of  the  presbyter  of  Villeneuve  Saint  Georges 
arc  tenants  of  laud  of  St.  Germain  possessed  by  the  priest  (xv,  2). 

Guerard  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  *'homo"  indicates,  not  an 
original  and  permanent  condition  like  that  of  the  lihery  the  eolonus, 
the  lidufi,  or  the  servus,  but  an  accidental  and  variable  one,  which 
relates  to  the  actual  dependence  of  the  person.  For  instance, 
a  person   being  called  "homo  sancti  Germani"  would  not  mean 
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e  is  of  a  free  or  servile  condition,  but  merely  tliat 
rmain,  or  rather  the  abbat  of  this  monastery,  was  his 
or  his  lord,  in  the  same  way  as  bishops,  abbats,  dukes, 
or  other  feudal  lords  were  called  "homines  regis," 
)  milites  or  other  vassals  of  bishops,  abbats,  etc.,  ''  homines 
i,"  etc. 

appellation  *'  homo  sancti  Germani  "  is,  however,  very  often 
1,  and  a  tenant  merely  designated  as  advena  (q.v.,  l(^-c)f 
'at%L8y  cellartus,  colontis  (\a-n)y  extraneus  (a-e,  h),  liber, 
L),  major y  servus  (1),  or  socius,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
•ther  aUuftion  to  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Abbey, 
n,  many  other  persons  or  tenants  are  described  as  eolana 
sancti  Germani ;  colonus  sancti  Germani ;  lidus  saneii 
%i;  major  et  colonus  sancti  Germani;  servus  sancti  Germani, 
t  the  word  "  homo,"  as  may  be  seen  under  the  respective 
colona^  colonus,  lidusj  etc. 

hort,  if  we  analyse  the  three  principal  classes  of  tenants, 
muSy  the  lidus,  and  the  servus^  as  they  are  described  in  the 
pchum,  we  find  that  they  may  be  subdivided  as 

colonus, 

colonus  sancti  Germani, 

colonus  homo  sancti  Germani, 

lidus, 

lidus  sancti  Germani, 

lidus  homo  sancti  Germani, 

servus, 

servus  sancti  Germani, 

servus  homo  sancti  Germani. 

:ard  and  Longnon  think  that  this  difference  in  the  designa- 
the  tenants  implies  no  difference  in  their  social  position  or 
ir  rekition  to  the  Abbey.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the 
homo  and  femina  are  in  most  cases  omitted,  so  that,  for 
•e,  *' Godeboldus,  colonus  s.  Germani"  (i,  1)  would  stand 
Jodeboldus,  colonus,  homo  s.  Germani,"  and  **  Ermintildis, 

s.  Germani"   (i,   33)  for  **Ermintildis,  colona,  femina  8. 
ni." 

Y  further  suggest  that  in  xxv,  38,  where  we  read: 
^harius,    colonus    sancti    Germani,    et    uxor    ejus    colona, 

.   de     beneficio     Guntharii,     homines    sancti    Germani," 
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the  words  "sancti  Germani"  after  the  word  "colonus"  are 
merely  a  double  use  of  the  words  ''homines  s.  G^ermani"  which 
follow.  They  also  observe  that  a  tenant  named  Ermenaiins,  whoie 
wife  is  said  to  be  "libera,"  is  called  **servus  donmi  abbatiB'' 
(xxi,  43),  and  that  the  wife  of  a  *'  colonus,  homo  s.  Gennani'*  is 
called  '*  ancilla  domni  abbatis"  (xxiv,  92),  probably  because  both 
belonged  to  the  abbat  and  not  to  the  monks. 

It  seems,  however,  that  these  explanations  cannot  be  accepted. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  tenants,  whom  tiw 
Folyptychum  describes  as  eolonus,  lidus^  or  servus,  differ  in  social 
condition,  or  in  their  relation  to  the  Abbey,  from  those  whom  it 
describes  as  eolonus  (or  lidus  or  servus)  sanctt  0$rmani,  and  this 
latter  class  in  their  turn  again  from  the  eolonus  (or  lidus  or  servus) 
homo  sancti  Oermani. 

Otherwise  the  compiler  or  compilers  of  the  Folyptychum  must  be 
supposed  to  have  done  their  work  with  extraordinary  carelessness, 
and  to  have  made  numerous  omissions,  a  supposition  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  great  care  apparent  in  the  record  of  other  details. 
In  fact,  the  articles  eolonus,  lidus,  ssrvus  as  prepared  for  the  present 
Glossary,  tend  to  show  that  the  division  of  tenants  into  the  classes 
referred  to  above  is  the  result  of  some  system  and  of  facts  connected 
with  their  social  condition,  not  of  mere  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  compiler  or  scribe  of  the  document. 

We  may  observe  very  remarkable  distinctions  in  the  Folyptychum 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  various  tenants.  For  instance,  xix,  48, 
we  read:  '*  Bernoinus  cahanniatm  et  uxor  ejus  colona,  nomine 
Electa,  homines  sancti  Germani;  Adacus  calumniatus  et  uxor  ejus. 
colona  sancti  Germani ^  nomine  Elisabet  ....  Ingalfridus  colonuf 
et  uxor  ejus  colona,  nomine  Bricia  ....  tenent  mansum 
ingenuilem."  In  xv,  70 :  "  Adalgarius,  sercus  sancti  Germani^ 
et  uxor  ejus  colona  ....  homims  sancti  Germani.  Iste  tenet 
mansum  i  servilem.  Hadoardus  servus  et  uxor  ejus  ancilk 
....  homines  sancti  Germani  habent  secum  infantes  v  .  .  .  . 
Isti  duo  tenent  mansum  i  ingenuilem.'*     In  xv,  77  :   *'  Adalgaudus 

eolonus  et  uxor  ejus  colona  ....   homines  sancti  Germani 

Oislebertus  eolonus  sancti  Germani  et  uxor  ejus  aneilla  sanctt 
Germani.^'  In  xv,  78  :  **  Ermenoldus,  eolonus  sancti  Germani,  et 
uxor  ejus  ancilla ;  Fulcaldus  servus  et  uxor  ejus  ancilla,  noniine 
Kagentisma,  homines  sayicti  Germani  ....'*  In  xxiv,  61 : 
"  Agenulfus,  do  bcnelicio  Gausboldo,  homo  sancti  Germani,  et  uxor 
ejus  advena-j  et  socius  ejus  Stephanus,  eolonus  sancti  Germani ^ 
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The  minate  differences  or  distinctions  which  we  here  ohserve 
the  descriptions  of  the  relations  of  the  tenants  towards  the 
Abbey  are  scarcely  explained  by  saying  that  omissions  have  here 
been  made. 

Ghi6rard  and  Longnon,  in  support  of  their  explanation,  point  out 
that  in  the  record  of  certain  fiscs  (Yillemeux,  Neuillaj-les-Bois, 
Villa  supra  Mare,  Saint-Germain  de  Secqueval,  and  Ghavannes) 
the  words  homines  saneti  Germani  have  nearly  everywhere  been 
omitted  after  the  names  of  the  tenants,  although  these  tenants  were 
undoubtedly  ''men  of  St.  Germain." 

But  on  referring  to  the  records  of  these  fiscs  (Chapters  ix,  xi, 
XX,  xxii,  xxiii)  we  find  that  they  are  an  exception  to  the  records 
of  the  other  fiscs,  in  that  they  state  in  many  cases  that  these 
tenants,  who  are  not  called  *' homines  saneti  Germani,"  dwell 
{mmnent)  in  such  and  such  a  place.  For  instance,  in  Chapter  ix, 
which  is  the  first  where  the  word  manere  is  used,  and  which  is 
a  record  of  the  fisc  Yillemeux,  some  of  the  tenants  are  said  to 
"  dwell "  in  the  capital  (Villemeux)  of  the  fisc  (Villemeux)  which 
the  chapter  describes,  others  in  the  various  localities  surrounding 
that  capital.  Exx.  gr.,  paragraph  8:  *' Yulframnus,  major  et 
colonus,  et  uxor  ejus  colona,  nomine  Lentgardis  ....  Iste 
manet  in  Teodulfi  Villa  "  (ThionviUe-sur-Opton).     In  paragraph  9  : 

*'  Ivorius  colonus  et  uxor  ejus  colona Frodacus  colonus 

et   uxor    ejus    colona Et    Frodoardus  et  uxor  ejus 

oolona.  ....  Omnes  isti  sunt  homines  saneti  Germani; 
wument  in  ViUamiltJ^  The  paragraphs  10  and  11  also  record 
tenants  who  are  '*  homines  saneti  Germani,''  and  ^'manent  in 
Yillamilt."  But  the  paragraphs  12-26  record  tenants  belonging 
to  various  classes,  all  '*  dwelling  in  Villamilt,"  but  not  described 
as  ''  homines  saneti  Germani."  Then  we  have  tenants  (not  called 
homines  s.  Germani)  said  to  be  'dwelling"  in  Flogil  Villa 
(par.  27,  28),  in  Levenfontana  (par.  29-33),  in  Sonteri  Ponte 
(par.  34-36),  in  Audria  (par.  37-40),  in  Ulmido  (par.  41-43), 
and  so  on  till  paragraph  65.  Then  there  is  apparently  a  break, 
as  in  paragraph  66  we  merely  have  the  name  of  a  tenant,  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  his  holding ;  so  also  in  paragraphs  68-70, 
72-97,  100-103,  105,  106,  108-115,  117-123,  125-130,  132-184, 
136-141,  143,  147,  151,  156,  160-201,  203-208,  212-230,  etc. 
But  in  paragraphs  67,  71,  98,  99,  104,  107,  116,  124,  131,  135, 
142,  144-146,  148-150,  153-155,  157.  159,  202,  209,  210,  231, 
etc.,  we  have  again  statements  as  to  where  the  tenant  or  tenants 
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**  manet"  or  "  manent."  Only  in  paragraph  101  we  find  one  (A 
the  tenants  and  his  wife  desoribed  as  "  homines  s.  Germani.''  In 
paragraph  153  the  tenant  is  ''  Cricianus,  colonus  sancti  Gtermani'^ 
in  paragraph  154  the  tenants  are  "  Gersinus,  colonus  et  uxor  ejns 
colona  sancti  Germani "  and  "  Lautmams,  servos  sancti  Germani, 
et  uxor  ejus  extranea."  In  all  other  cases  the  tenants  are  merely 
described  as  colonus^  or  liduSy  or  iervus,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Again,  in  Chapter  xi,  the  paragraphs  1-9,  the  only  ones  which 
deal  with  the  tenants  of  Neuillay,  all  state  specially  that  thej 
**  dwell  in  Nuviliaco."  None  of  them  are  colonic  all  belong  either 
to  the  lidus-  or  «^r9iM-clas8,  but  some  of  their  wives  are  MfenM, 
and  only  the  paragraphs  1  and  2  describe  some  of  the  tenants  as 
**  homines  s.  Germani." 

In  Chapter  xiii  (De  Buxido)  we  find  again  the  words  "manet" 
or  ^*  manent "  in  nearly  every  paragraph,  but  almost  all  the  tenants 
are  either  colonus  (lidus,  servus)  '' homines  sancti  German!"  or 
**  colonus  (etc.)  sancti  Germani.**  The  same  may  be  observed  in 
Chapter  xxi  (De  Mantula).  But  in  xxii  (De  Siccavalle)  only  the 
paragraphs  4,  69,  and  75  make  a  statement  as  to  the  residence  of 
the  tenants,  none  of  whom  are  further  qualified  than  as  eoUmw, 
lidusy  etc. 

Lastly,  in  Chapter  xxiv  nearly  all  the  paragraphs,  beginning 
with  18,  state  where  the  tenants  **  dwell,"  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  all  of  them  are  said  to  be  homines  sancti  Germani. 

Wliat  the  precise  difference  is  between  a  simple  colonus^  Udui, 
or  seri'us,  or  a  colonus  {lidm  or  servtis)  sancti  Germani,  and  a  eokniu 
{lidus  or  servus)  homo  sancti  Germani,  or  why  some  chapters  state 
so  particularly  where  the  tenants  dwell,  even  when  they  dwell 
in  the  fisc  with  which  the  chapter  deals,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  say  without  making  extensive  i*esearche8  in  other 
directions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  different  classes  of  tenants, 
and  their  relations  to  the  Abbey  either  before,  or  contemporaneously 
with,  the  date  of  the  Poljrptychum.  Obviously,  these  researches 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  short  treatise,  and  I  must  be 
content  with  having  pointed  out  the  chief  points  which  require 
investigation,  and  with  having  prepared  the  way  by  an  elaborate 
:inalysis  of  the  various  classes  of  tenants,  and  references  to  the 
paragraphs  where  the  word  manere  occurs.  The  only  suggestions 
which  1  dare  to  make  are : — First,  that  the  simple  eolofius,  lidut, 
senu^  wert^  perhaps  temporary  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  holding,  as 
n^g;inls  their  tenancy  and  the  obligations  it  involved,  the  same 
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»cial  position  wliich  they  would  have  occupied  in  any  other  place, 
%  in  other  words,  the  eolanus,  lidus,  servus  would  have  been 
clonus,  l%du8f  and  servus  in  any  other  place  where  the  same  laws 
id  customs  prevailed  as  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbey  of 
L  Germain.  Secondly,  the  eolanus  {lidus  or  servus)  saneti  Germani 
^longed,  perhaps,  exclusively  to  the  Abbey  by  certain  ties  or 
>ntracts  of  which  the  Polyptychum  makes  no  mention.  While, 
latly,  the  eolonus  (lidus  or  servus),  homo  saneti  Germani  was, 
erhaps,  connected  with  the  Abbey  by  the  ties  and  obligations 
rassalage,  servitium,  or  any  other  condition)  implied  in  the  word 
omo.  As  regards  those  tenants  who  are  so  distinctiy  pointed  out 
B  residing  (manens)  in  this  or  that  place,  perhaps  it  was  a  part 
£  the  conditions  of  their  tenancy  that  they  could  be  moved  by  the 
uthorities  of  the  Abbey  from  one  place  to  another. 
See  further,  above,  the  explanations  of  eolonus,  lidus,  servus,  etc. 

(18)  (homo)  Calumniatus,  (femina)  calumniata,  literally  a  elaimed 
tan  or  woman,  but  probably  not  **  claimed"  by  the  Abbey  as  its 
'man"  or  ''woman,"  but  subject  to  a  lawsuit  pending,  as  to 
rhether  he  (or  she)  was  a  eolonus  (colona)  or  a  serf. 

(19)  Hospes,  the  inmate  of  an  hospitium  or  hostel,  a  kind  of  tenant 
r  farmer,  a  host,  occupying  a  habitation  or  a  portion  of  land  under 
aore  or  less  onerous  conditions.  He  derived  his  name,  not  from 
ds  social  position  like  the  eolonus,  nor  from  his  dependency  like  the 
\omo  or  vassal,  but  from  the  title  of  his  holding,  which  seems  to 
lave  been  precarious  or  temporary,  and  was  usually  called  hospitium 
q.v.).  From  the  Polyptychum  it  appears  that  the  hospes  was 
ither  a  homo  liber,  or  a  eolonus,  lidus,  servxM,  or  other  tenant.  (See 
^oipitium,) 

(20)  Mansionarius,  mansuarius,  mansoarius,  a  person  occupying 
mansus. 

(21)  Ad  vena,  a  stranger,  foreigner,  one  who  had  quitted  his  birth - 
ilace,  or  the  country  in  which  he  had  resided,  to  dwell  in  another, 
dth  or  without  the  intention  to  remain  there.     He  was  usually 

free  man,  though  not  always  independent,  seeing  that  several  of 
hem  are  called  homines  s,  Germani. 

(22)  Extraneus,  one  coming  from  abroad,  a  stranger,  differing  from 
he  advena,  in  that  the  former  was  the  dependent  of  a  foreign 
eigneur,  whereas  the  advena  was  the  free  inhabitant  of  a  foreign 
ountry.  The  extranetts  was,  therefore,  generally  of  servile  condition, 
n  the  Polyptychum  he  appears  in  various  relations  towards  the 
Lbbey  of  St.  Germain. 
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(23)  Homo  voiivus,  one  who  had  devoted  or  consecrated  himaelf 
and  his  services  to  the  Ahbey,  from  reasons  of  devotion,  poverty, 
need  of  protection,  or  some  such  cause.  Some  devoted  themsehes 
to  particular  purposes.  So,  in  the  Polyptychum  some  persons 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  luminaria  or  lights  of  the  Abbey, 
whence  they  were  called  luminarii  in  other  documents.  Other 
terms  for  this  class  of  persons  were  ohlatue,  donattu,  eondonatut. 

(24)  Socius;  socia,  sotia,  a  partner,  aisoeiate.  The  precise 
connection  of  this  person  with  the  Abbey  or  the  tenants  is  not  clear. 

(25)  Yillanus,  a  villein.  This  person,  so  often  found  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  occurs  only  once  in  the  Polyptychum,  in  a  later 
addition. 

(26)  Presbyter,  a  priest.  He  held  manses  like  other  tenants, 
and  even  (xxii,  1  fin.)  a  mill  built  by  himself. 

(27)  Sacerdos,  a  priest.  The  MS.  has  merely  sae.  If  the 
expansion  is  right  this  priest  held  an  hospitium  from  the  benefice 
of  some  other  person. 

(28)  Forasticus  [from  Lat.  foras,  outside],  a  tenant  or  iertaU 
performing  work  or  service  for  his  lord  outside  the  domain. 

(29)  Inframiticus  [from  inframiticum,  q.v.],  a  servant  or  tsMst 
performing  his  work  or  service  within  the  limits  of  the  domain  of 
his  lord. 

(30)  Juratus,  a  sworn  tnan,  one  of  a  Jury  ^  a  jury -man. 

(31)  Paravenidarius,  a  tenant  who  had  to  supply  his  lord  with 
a  horse  called  paraveredus,  or  palfrey. 


C.    Officeks,  Dignitaries. 

{a)   General  term. 

(32)  Ministorialis,  any  officer y  in  general,  as  well  of  the  State,  as 
of  the  Court,  the  Church,  a  Monastery,  etc.,  or  any  person  of  free 
or  servile  condition  holding  an  office  (ministerium)  in  one  capacity 
or  another.  As  the  Polyptychum  merely  refers  to  a  private  estate, 
it  mentions  no  officers  of  state,  only  rural  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  the  rents  and  to  see  that  the  services,  due  from  the 
tenants,  were  properly  performed.  Apart  from  the  manses  and 
other  tenancies  which  they  held  of  the  Abbey,  and  for  which  they 
were  generally  ^  subject  to  the  common  obligations  of  tenants,  they 

^  For  an  exception  see  xxii,  2. 
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mjoyed  certain  rights  or  emoluments  proportioned  to  their  serrices, 
}r  deducted  by  them  from  the  rents  and  taxes  which  they  collected. 
Por  instance,  of  the  tax  called  hostilitiunif  paid  by  the  tenants  of 
lie  manses  ingenuiUs  of  fioissy  (xiii,  99),  6  officers  (ministeriales) 
"endered  to  the  Abbey  £3  9«.  9(^.,  and  retained  for  themselves 
12«.  9^^.  Of  the  same  tax  levied  on  the  manses  lidiUa  the  Abbey 
leceived  £2  6«.  9(^.,  while  the  forester  and  dean  deducted  only 
l».  ^d.  In  the  same  fisc  25^  manses  serviles  were  bound  to  supply 
I  fibeep  each,  or  51  sheep  in  all ;  the  summary,  however,  mentions 
lo  more  than  47,  probably  because  the  officers  had  retained  4  of 
'hem.  Lastly,  182  hearths,  each  taxed  ^d.  for  eapaticum,  should 
iiave  yielded  £8  0«.  Sd. ;  but,  according  to  the  summary,  the  Abbey 
received  of  this  sum  no  more  than  £2  11«.  7d,,  the  remaining 
9».  Id.  being,  probably,  the  emoluments  of  the  ministeriales, 

{¥)  Particular  terms, 

(33)  Abbas,  Abba,  the  chief  of  the  Ahbey,  an  abhat,  mentioned 
only  occasionally  when  it  is  pointed  out  what  the  abbat  Irminon 
had  done  for  the  Abbey,  either  planting  a  vineyard  or  making 
a  donation  to  the  Abbey. 

(34)  Comes,  a  count,  occurring  only  in  a  later  addition.  He  is 
usually  the  chief  of  a  county  (eomitatus).  A  eomitissa  is  likewise 
mentioned  in  a  later  addition. 

(35)  Judex,  a  Judge.  The  judge  was  known  to  the  Franks  and 
the  Visigoths.  He  was  usually  superior  in  rank  to  the  major  or 
villicus,  though  sometimes  he  was  no  judge  at  all,  but  merely 
invested  witb  some  authority.  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of 
a  Judex  in  the  Polyptychum,  but  that  there  was  such  a  functionary 
for  the  estates  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  or  at  least  for  the  fisc 
of  8ecqueval,  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  xxii,  4,  where  there 
is  question  of  the  corvadA  Judicialis,  which  a  tenant  had  to  perform 
together  with  the  corvada  abhatilis  and  praepositilis.  If  this 
inference  is  correct  we  may,  probably,  also  conclude  that  the  officers 
following  were  placed  under  his  authority. 

(36)  Major  (Fr.  maire),  a  major.  He  was,  like  the  vilicus 
(villicus),  placed,  in  the  Frankish  period,  under  the  authority  of 
the  functionary  called  JudeZf  though  he  had  somewhat  the  same 
power,  which  was  confined,  however,  to  rural  concerns  and 
domestic  economy.  He  was,  therefore,  an  overseer  or  steward 
4>f  a  farm  or  estate^  a  bailiff.  He  had  to  perform  services  for 
his  lord,  and  pay  him  rent  and  taxes  very  much  like  the  other 
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tenants,  though  sometimes  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more 
heayily  taxed.  For  instance,  the  major  mentioned  xix,  3,  besides 
rendering  his  ordinary  service,  had  to  present  the  Abbey  with 
a  horse,  while  those  mentioned  ix,  8  and  xxii,  2  had  not  only 
each  to  supply  a  horse,  but  also  to  feed  a  second.  In  the  Lex 
Salica  he  was  a  chief  bondman,  or  chief  servant  in  a  household. 
In  the  Polyptychum  the  major  was,  perhaps,  always  a  echmu^ 
though  those  mentioned  iii,  7,  viii,  23,  xiii,  100,  xxi,  93,  and 
xxii,  2  are  not  described  as  such.  In  a  later  addition  to  the 
Polyptychum  (iv,  36),  of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  major 
is  described  as  a  s9rvuB  sancti  Germani.  Each  fisc  seemed  to  hare, 
as  a  rule,  one  major,  though  in  that  of  Yillemeux  there  were 
actually  two  (ix,  8,  271). 

(37)  Decanus,  a  dean.  It  appears  from  the  Polyptychum  that, 
on  account  of  his  duties  as  overseer  of  a  deanery,  the  dean 
rendered  no  services  like  the  other  tenants.  But  he  had  to 
maintain  one  horse  for  his  lord,  pay  him  5s.  per  annum,  and  perform 
some  manual  labours  {riga  and  eurvada)  on  the  estate.  He  was 
a  eolonus,  like  the  mqfor,  under  whose  authority  he  was  placed, 
and  charged  with  the  administration  and  cultivation  of  the 
seignorial  land  (the  mannu  domintcus)  belonging  to  the  Ahhey, 
the  direction  and  surveying  of  the  works  done  for  its  profit, 
the  collecting  of  rents,  taxes,  etc.  The  fisc  of  Villemeux  was 
divided  into  three  deaneries  (ix,  1  and  9),  also  that  of  Beconcelle 
(xxiv,  1),  otherwise  one  dean  seems  to  have  sufficed  for  each  fisc. 
His  assistant  was  the 

(38)  Decanus  junior. 

(39)  Collarius,  cellerarius,  a  butler^  or  cellar-man^  mentioned  only 
three  times  in  the  Polyptychum.  The  first  (ix,  228)  is  described 
as  a  serine  et  teller arius\  the  second  (xiii,  102)  as  a  eelknu* 
without  any  further  definition ;  the  third  (xix,  4)  as  a  celleraritu 
et  colonus.  who  was  married  to  a  colonay  and  with  her  called 
homines  s.  Germani.  His  official  duties  are  not  stated,  but  no 
doubt  ho  had  charge  of  the  provisions  for  the  seignorial  household. 

The  first  hold  half  a  servile  manse,  and  paid  the  same  rents 
as  tho  other  sorvi  with  whom  he  is  classed ;  the  third  held 
a  mansus  in^enuilis.  and  appears  to  have  been  exempt  from  taxes 
on  account  of  tho  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Abbey ;  but  he 
had  to  work  and  cultivate,  at  his  own  expense,  an  ansange  and  two 
porches  of  tho  soignoriid  land.  Of  the  second  no  particulars  are 
given  at  all,  except  that  he  paid  one  indius  (andiron). 
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(40)  PoiestariuB,  a  forester.  The  Polyptyohum  mentioiis  this 
officer  only  twice ;  one  (described  as  a  colonus  sancti  Germani)  had 
charge  of  the  seignorial  wood  and  vineyard  (vi,  53),  occupied 
a  hospitiam,  with  some  arable  land  and  vineyard  attached,  and 
had  to  work  one  arpent  in  the  seignorial  vineyard.  The  other, 
who  was  forester  of  the  fiso  of  Boissy  (xiii,  99),  does  not  appear  as 
a  tenant,  bnt  he  and  the  dean  retained  Is.  Sd.  from  the  £2  6s.  9d. 
paid  by  the  manses  lidiUs^  and  received  of  all  the  manses 
99  measures  (muid)  of  grain  and  180  chickens.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  bound  to  furnish  the  seignorial  manse  with  60 
measures  (muids),  100  scrofas^  and  other  articles,  or  Zs.  instead. 
We  find  other  tenants  who,  without  being  called  foresters,  had 
charge  of  woods,  as  in  the  fisc  of  Yillemeux,  a  serf  holding  half 
a  manse  serviHs  (ix,  234),  while  another  serf,  holding  a  manse 
(xz,  43),  had  charge  of  a  wood  and  the  cattle. 

(41)  Mulinarius,  mulnarius,  a  miller.  The  Polyptychum 
mentions  many  mills  (farinarii ;  see  also  molendinutn),  but 
a  miller  only  in  two  places.  In  the  first  (xiii,  107)  he  is 
merely  said  to  pay  6s.  Ad. ;  in  the  second  (xix,  6)  he  is  described 
as  a  eohnus,  mulinarius^  and  homo  sancti  Germani.  Other  tenants 
are  recorded  as  holding  an  entire  mill,  or  half  a  mill,  or  having  the 
care  of  a  mill  (vii,  4,  37  ;  ix,  254  ;  xxii,  92,  93),  but  they  are  not 
called  millers,  though  perhaps  they  may  be  qualified  as  such,  as 
also  those  who  held  the  seven  mills  of  Boissy  (xiii,  a),  and  are  no 
doubt  the  mulnarii  mentioned  xiii,  107.  Gu6rard  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  millers,  those  who  worked  mills  of  the  Abbey  on  their 
own  account,  and  others  who  worked  mills  of  the  Abbey  for  the 
monastery  itself,  the  former  being  entitled  to  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  mill,  after  paying  a  certain  tax  to  the  Abbey,  while  the  latter 
were  servants  of  the  Abbey.  Apart  from  mills  they  held  manses 
ingenuiles  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  tenants. 

(42)  Faber,  a  blacksmith^  who  usually  paid  his  rent  or  tax  in 
implements,  either  for  war  or  for  the  household,  as  a  number  of 
lances  or  other  arms  made  in  his  workshop.  For  this  reason  we 
most,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  Aitoinus  who  (xiii,  102)  paid 
6  hlasi  as  rent  was  a  blacksmith. 

(48)  Vinitor,  a  vineyard-labourer ^  vinedresser^  who  apparently 
belonged  to  the  tf^rrtM-class,  though  he  seems  to  have  held  half 
a  mansus  ingenuilis. 

^  On  this  word  see  the  index. 
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(44)  Ortolanus,  a  gardener, 

(45)  Operarius,  a  workman,  labourer. 

(46)  Pictor  is  mentdoned  once  without  its  being  said  whetto 
he  was  a  painter,  or  an  illuminator,  or  anything  else. 

In  the  later  additions  to  the  Polyptychum  we  meet  with — 

(47)  Exceptor,  a  notary,  shorthand-tpriter,  serihe. 

(48)  Carpentarius,  a  carpenter. 

Though  the  Polyptychum  mentions  no  other  artisans  or  work- 
men the  Abbey  no  doubt  employed  men  for  hrewing  (mentioned  in 
xiii,  106) ;  coopers  and  other  persons  for  making  the  staves  and 
hoops  required  for  the  manufacture  of  tons  (xiii,  99,  and  ix,  299 
later  addit.),  and  the  measures  (muid),  loiters,  and  other  implements 
to  be  furnished  by  the  forester  (see  above,  No.  40).  There  must 
have  been  wheelwrights  for  the  making  of  earra  (xiii,  299),  other 
workmen  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles  (scindolae,  xi,  2),  torcha 
(faculae,  ibid.),  etc.  Some  tenants  had  to  make  a  certain  numhei 
of  perches  of  enclosures  or  fence  {saepes,  tunintis)  for  the  courts 
(curtis),  gardens  (ortus),  or  fields  (terra)  of  the  seignorial  manse. 

We  read  of  the  art  of  weaving,  and  of  the  obligation  of  making 
articles  of  dress  of  the  stuffs  prepared  by  this  art.  The  tenants 
also  had  to  thresh  the  com  in  the  seignorial  granaries,  and  cnt 
wood  ia  the  forests  of  the  monastery.  Servi  and  Hdi  were 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  pigs  and  other  animals  pasturing 
in  the  woods  (ix,  236,  243,  285;  xi,  9;  xiii,  90;  xx,  43;  xxiv, 
39),  and  of  the  cowhouses  (ix,  279). 

III.     PROPERTIES.   POSSESSIONS,   GOODS,   BUILDINGS,  L.^VDS, 

FIELDS,  ETC.  (possessed  by  the  Abbey). 

A.  Registers  or  DocuMEyTs  in   which  the  vajrious  Properties 

WERE    described    OR   REGISTERED. 

(1)  Polyptychum,  a  register  (see  the  Glossary  and  above,  p.  472). 

(2)  Ereve,  a  list,  register  (see  above,  p.  472). 

(3)  Carta,  a  charter. 

B.  Terms   for   Property,    Holdings   or   Possessions,   BuiLDDfcs, 

L.\NDS,  Fields,  etc. 
(a)   General  term. 

(4)  Dominium,  a  domain,  discussed  below  (p.  501)  under  its 
meaning,  a  mode  of  holding. 
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b)  FMrtieular  terms :  (I)  for  Buildings^  Souses,  etc. 

(5)  Abbatia,  the  abbey,  as  the  possessor  of  the  domain.  Only 
!>und  in  a  later  addition. 

(6)  Mansus,  a  manse,  an  estate,  rural  dwelling,  habitation  with 
md  attached,  a  farm.  The  most  usual  and  regular  tenancy  of 
he  three  principal  classes  of  tenants  (the  colonus,  lidus,  servus) 
lentioned  in  the  Folyptychum  consisted  of  a  manse,  occupied 
ometimes  by  one,  very  often  by  two  or  more  households.  They 
rare  generally  subject  to  the  same  taxes  and  the  same  services, 
fore  or  less  irregular  tenancies  were  the  hospitia,  and  portions  of 
emd.  The  latter  could  be  converted  into  manses  (ix,  253). 
lometimes  tenants  held,  besides  the  regular  manse,  parts  of 
nother  (ii,  78,  83,  84;  vii,  5,  6,  etc.).  In  ix,  201,  nine  tenants 
le  said  to  hold  one  manse  in  common,  besides  each  having  his 
»wiL  manse. 

The  word  usually  refers  to  the  habitation  alone,  as  appears  from 
he  Folyptychum  (xxii,  1 ,  mansum  dominicatum  bene  constructum ; 
ee  also  xxiv,  1 ;  mansum  ingenuilem  1,  habentem  inter  mansum 
t  vineam  aripennum  i,  de  terra  arabili  bunuaria  v,  do  prato 
iripennos,  xxii,  56).  But  it  also  designates  not  only  the  habitation, 
>Qt  the  land  attached  to  it,  and  sometimes  it  applies  chiefly  to 
he  land. 

The  manses  of  the  Abbey  numbered,  according  to  Guerard,  about 
,600,  but,  considering  that  the  Folyptychum  is  not  complete,  he 
issumed  that  there  were  at  least  2,200,  without  counting  the 
oanses  granted  in  benefice.  As  about  1,650  would  be  inhabited  by 
0,000  persons,  he  further  assumed  13,300  for  the  2,200  manses. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  manses,  all  qualified  by  some 
iistinctive  adjective  indicating  their  particular  condition. 

(a)  Mansus  dominicus,  mansus  dominicatuSf  mansus  indominieatus, 
he  aeignorial  or  manorial  land  and  manse ;  the  chief  mansSy  which 
vas  administered  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or  by  his  ofiicers,  or  by 
k  grantee,  and  which  could  grant  other  manses  of  an  inferior  kind 
iz,  158)  to  tenants,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the  latter 
«rtain  well-defined  rents,  taxes,  and  services  of  various  kinds. 
?o  the  chief  manse  other  buildings  and  outhouses  belonged,  as 
^  kitchen,  bakery,  lodgings  for  the  servants,  a  granary,  stables, 
itc.,  etc.  (mansum  dominicatum  or  indominicatum  cum  casa  et  aliis 
astieiis  sufficicnter  ct  abundanter,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  1,  etc.). 
k>metimes  churches  belonged  to  it,  and  mills,  meadows,  vineyards, 
ind  woods  (ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  vi,  1,  etc.),  or  a  park  (xxii,  1). 
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The  chief  manses  could,  like  other  property,  be  alienated,  or 
granted  in  benefice  or  in  tennre,  but  always  reserved  to  themselyes 
their  character  and  supremacy  over  the  manses  which  depended  on 
them  (xii,  2,  6,  8,  15).  We  find  such  manses  granted  in  h&mfiee 
(Fragm.,  i,  1,  3,  14;  ii,  13)  and  in  precaria  (ix,  269 ;  xii,  8,  15), 
and  one  of  the  latter  held  by  a  servus  (xii,  6). 

(h)  Mansus  tninisterialis,  evidently  a  man9$  9€t  apart  for^  or 
oeeupied,  or  administered  hy  an  officer  (ministerialis,  see  above, 
p.  490)  of  the  estate. 

{e)  Mansus  eensilis,  apparently  a  manee  tchieh  had  to  pay  a  eerUm 
tax  (census)  in  money ^  without  being  liable  to  the  usual  rents  or 
services  like  the  other  manses,  though  not  differing,  in  condition, 
materially  from  them,  as,  in  xxi,  78,  79,  a  mansus  ceatQii 
is  also  described  as  a  mansus  ingenuilie.  In  fact,  as  all  manses 
were  more  or  less  subject  to  rents  (census),  the  term  ceneiiii  might 
apply  to  them  all. 

(d)  Mansus  ingenuilie ;  {e)  mansus  lidue  or  lidilie ;  (/)  mansas 
servilis.  According  to  the  adjectives  we  should  expect  a  mansus 
ingenuilis  to  have  been  held  by  an  ingenuue^  a  mansus  liditis  by 
a  liduSy  and  a  mansus  eervilie  by  a  eervue.  And  at  one  time,  no 
doubt,  this  was  the  case.  The  system  is  still,  to  some  extent, 
perceptible  in  the  Polyptychum.  It  may  further  be  supposed  that, 
after  manses  had  once  been  named  inyenuilie,  or  lidilis,  or  sercilu, 
they  retained  this  title,  even  in  case  a  mansus  ingenuilU  was 
occupied  by  a  servuSj  and  reversely.  And  as  we  actually  find,  in 
the  Polyptychum,  many  mansi  ingenuiles  held  by  «err*,  and  mansi 
lidiles  and  serviles  by  coJoniy  it  seems  clear  that,  at  the  date  of  the 
Polyptychum,  the  adjectives  no  longer  qualified  the  manses  or  their 
tenants^  but  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  taxes^  services^  and  reni* 
to  which  the  manses  had,  originally,  been  liable. 

(^)  Mansus  intejcr,  a  whole  manse,  as  distinct  from  a  mani\u 
dimtdius  or  medius.  We  even  find  parts  (see  pars)  of  manses 
mentioned.  Guerard  thinks  that  these  expressions  indicated  the 
revenues  derived  IVom  the  manses  rather  than  the  size  or  extent 
of  the  property. 

{h)  Mansus  vest  it  us,  a  mayisethat  was  fully  occupied  and  eultivaUi, 
and  paid  all  the  rents  and  rendered  all  the  services  imposed  on  it 
It  is  usually  opposed  to  a 

(t)  Mansus  absus,  apparently  a  manse  which  had  no  regular  tenant, 
and  did  not  pay  all  the  regular  charges.  According  to  Du  Cange 
ahsus  meant    uncultivated,  Jit   only  for   pasture,    while   Adelung 
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interpreted  it  as  »  dominicuSf  fiscalii,  that  which  was  not  assigned 
to  a  colonus,  Gu6rard,  howeyer,  shows  that  manst  called  ahii  were 
occupied  and  cultivated,  and  hence  that  ahnis  only  indicated  that 
the  manse  did  not  pay  the  regular  charges. 

{k)  Mansus  paraueradi,  or  mansus  paraveredarius,  a  mame  the 
holder  of  which  had  to  supply  a  horse  called  paraveradus,  or  palfrey^ 
lor  the  use  of  his  lord's  household. 

(J)  Mansus  mediWy  or  dimidiuSf  half  a  manse,  see  above,  Mansw 
wUgw. 

(7)  Curtis,  or  cortis,  a  court,  enchmre,  yard.  The  eurtis  dominica 
of  the  Polyptychum  was  the  part  of  the  seignorial  manse,  enclosed 
with  walls  or  hedges,  in  or  around  which  the  house  and  other 
buildings  were  situated,  to  which  the  tenants  of  the  estate  had  to 
convey  the  timber,  where  they  had  to  remain  on  watch,  whence 
they  had  to  remove  the  manure,  and  the  enclosure  of  which  they 
had  to  keep  in  repair. 

(8)  Casticium,  a  dwelling,  cottage.  It  does  not  appear  in  what 
respect  a  casticium  differed  from  the  other  dwellings  mentioned  in 
the  Polyptychum.  The  word  is  once  replaced  by  aedifieium,  which 
gives  us  no  light,  but  suggests  that  the  casticium  was  merely  an 
ordinary  outhouse,  or  something  like  it. 

(9)  Frecana,  an  estate  held  by  precaria  (see  below  under  Tenures), 

(10)  Beneficium,  an  estate  granted  by  one  person  to  another  on 
condition  that  the  latter  shall  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it 
during  his  lifetime  ;  see  below  under  Tenures.  As  a  rule,  benefices 
were  held  by  free  persons,  though  sometimes,  if  they  were  small, 
by  eoloni  (i,  29,  40  ;  vi,  6,  55) ;  in  the  latter  case  the  tenants  were 
bound  to  the  Abbey  in  a  twofold  respect,  as  a  rent-  and  taxpayer, 
and  as  a  beneficiary  (paying  military  or  other  services). 

(11)  Mansellus,  a  small  manse. 

(12)  Mansura,  a  small  manse. 

(13)  (Maxnile,  for)  Masnile,  a  small  piece  of  land,  with  a  house. 

(14)  Cella  (fratrum),  which  we  find  often  mentioned  in  the 
Polyptychum,  was  a  colony  or  dependency  of  a  monastery,  in  which 
the  abbat  established  granaries  and  other  storehouses,  and  placed 
friars  or  monks  for  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(15)  Casa,  a  cottage,  with  stables,  bams,  and  other  buildings 
necessary  for  agricultural  work.  Casa  dominica,  a  cottage  specially 
reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  estate.  It  occurs  in  xvii,  1,  and  if  the 
text  is  not  corrupt  the  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  mansus. 
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(16)  Hospitiiuiiy  hospiehub,  oqpitiiimy  hoKgimmnt  wm  mnA  £b 
a  manmiSy  and  subjact  to  the  lame  ooiitrilmlioa%  tal  leai  m  aiteni 
It  was,  perhapi,  originally  meant  to  be  a  tanpomy  tmMUMj, 
whereas  the  manse  seems  to  have  been  mon  or  lesa  hetedifeiiy. 
In  piooess  of  time  the  distmotioa  of  manses  and  hespioes  disBppesied, 

except  as  to  siie,  so  that  small  manses  became  large  hospicesi  sal 
large  hospices  small  manses.  We  fbd  both  described  irndsr  thi 
common  title  of  aianM  and  k9^nii4$  (xz,  ZO^  ^^r)*  Bo  in  it,  16S» 
Adeyertas  is  said  to  have  gifen  fonr  manses  to  St.  Germain;  Iwt 
in  the  description  of  this  donation  which  idlows  (iz»  1A3-157)  m 
Ind  three  manses  and  two  hospices^  from  which  we  maj  conidM^ 
perhaps,  that  two  hospices  were  oonsidaied  eqnal  to  one  bssa 
The  tenants  of  ilaytiM  Toried  like  those  of  the  different  bubb. 
But  the  Pdyptychnm  records  only  the  Jkipitimm  i^mmkm 
(a  hostel  constmoted  on  land  belonging  to  the  domain)  and  tti 
hospitius  urvilUt  saying  nothing  of  hospitia  ingemmh  cat  UHk. 

(17)  Hostioinm,  a  Aoim#,  koitd  (later  addit.). 

(18)  Farinarins,  a  com-miil.  The  mill  which  was  worked  \j 
a  miller  for  his  own  profit  had  to  pay  its  rent  in  ▼aiions  kindi  d 
produce,  as  com,  flour,  malt»  pigs,  fowls,  etc  Aooording  ti 
Ouirard  the  average  reyenue  derived  from  such  a  mill  amooitBd 
to  about  £27.  He  slso  points  out  that  the  mills  recorded  in  tte 
Poljptychum  numbered  about  84  (including  10  new  ones  and 
3  sites  for  mills),  and  were  exclusively  ufater-milk,  band-milli 
having  apparently  fallen  into  disuse,  while  windmills  had  not  y^ 
become  known  either  in  France  or  in  Europe.  The  more  tuuI 
word  for  a  mill, 

(19)  Molendinura,  occurs  only  once,  in  a  later  addition. 

(20)  Area  molendini,  the  site,  area  of  a  miU  (later  addit.). 

(21)  Granicum  dominicum,  the  eei^nanal  ^anary. 

(22)  Ecclcsia,  aecclesia,  a  church.  There  were,  according  to 
Gu^rard,  35  churches  in  the  various  estates  of  the  Ahbey,  which 
seems  to  have  conferred  them,  as  tenancies,  either  directly  on  the 
priests  or  ecclesiastics  performing  divine  service  in  the  churches,  or 
on  henejieiariee  or  vassals,  who  prohably  acquired  the  collation  d 
them.  The  lands  attached  to  the  churches  were  usually  diridri 
into  two  parts,  one  held  by  the  parish  priest,  the  other  by  a  tentf^ 
called  haepei,  who  had  to  pay  certain  rents,  and  to  perform  certam 
serrices.  Some  churches  were  so  well  endowed  that  their  propcrtf 
could  be  divided  into  seignorial  land,  which  was  reserved  by  th0 
priest,  and  land  that  was  let  out  to  tenants.     The  chnrehes  hid 
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»ften  to  pay  rents  to  the  Abbey,  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
ent,  sometimes  under  that  of  gift.  For  instance,  the  church  of 
LLsciacus  (xix,  49)  paid  to  the  Abbey  5  solidi  '*in  censu,''  and 
hose  of  Gif,  Thiais,  and  Esmans  each  a  horse  as  a  gift  (ii,  1  ; 
dv,  2 ;  xvi,  2 ;  xix,  2).  Laymen  possessed  churches  in  full 
property,  and  disposed  of  them  as  of  their  other  goods.  For 
nstance,  the  cburcli  of  Neauphlette  was,  with  the  village,  given 
o  the  Abbey  by  free  men,  who  relinquished  their  allods  to  the 
Lbbey,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  serving  the  king 
n  the  field,  which  they  could  no  longer  fulfil.  The  ecclesiastics 
hemselves,  who,  in  other  respects,  were  forbidden  to  alienate 
ihorch  property,  did  not  scruple  to  grant  churches  **in  precaria," 

0  a  person  named  Adevertus,  who  is  not  described  as  a  priest, 
laYing  presented  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  four  manses  and 

1  fourth  part  of  a  mill,  received  from  the  Abbey,  **  in  precaria," 
.  seignorial  manse  and  a  church  at  Aulnay,  together  with  its  lands 
nd  serfs  (ix,  152,  158,  270). — Besides  the  ordinary  church,  we 
ind  mentioned — 

(a)  Ecclesia  dominicata,  the  chief,  mgnorial  church,  which  formed 
•art  of  the  domain,  and  remained  in  the  gift  of  the  lord. — 
h)  Ecclesia  major,  the  chief  church  of  some  particular  estate. — 
?)  and  {d)  Ecclesia  decorata  and  Ecclesia  bene  constructa,  a  church 
n/ull  r^air  and  well  fumithed. 

(23)  Gapella,  a  chapel,  of  which  only  two  are  mentioned  in  the 
*olyptychum. 

(24)  Aedificium,  a  home,  dwelling,  building,  occurs  only  once  in 
he  Polyptychum,  evidently  used  instead  of  casticium  in  other 
>lace8  (see  above,  No.  8). 

(25)  Arcisterium  for  asceterium,  a  monastery. 

(26)  Coenobium,  a  monastery,  abbey  (in  a  later  addit.). 

(27)  Fabricina,  the  tcorkshop  of  a  smith. 

(28)  Focus,  a  fireplace,  hearth. 

(29)  Ortus,  a  garden,  occurs  only  once  in  the  Polyptychum 
xiii,  b).  But  that  most  of  the  manses  had  gardens,  may  be 
nferred  from  the  fact  that  in  this  one  place  it  is  stated  that  tho 
«nant3  had  to  make  the  enclosures  for  the  gardens.  We  alao  find 
he  ortolanus  (see  above,  p.  494)  mentioned,  and  once  the  ortus 
lominieus  (vi,  51),  which  was  to  be  made  by  a  tenant  in  the 
grounds  of  the  domain. 
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(11)  Terms  for  Zani,  JKMi,  eto. 

(80)  Terra,  bmd:  {a)  in  general,  withoot  any  ftothordeimtioii; 
(i)  terra  uroMKif,  araUe  land,  nsoally  let  out  to  the  tenants  §fik 
08iaU;  {e)  terra  dammieaiaf'  the  sdgiwrM  kmd,  not  let  oat  to 
tttiants  for  cultivation,  but  administered  and  wcoked  liy  the  monta 
or  their  officers. 

(81)  Coltara,  a  pme  of  evttwoM  land^  Tarying  in  siae  ^  tiie 
Polyptyohum)  between  8  and  64  hmiuuria. 

(82)  Campns,  aJUld. 

(33)  Campellus,  0  mM  field. 

(34)  Olca,  api$c€  ofm^ohU  land  closed  in  by  ditohes  or  hedges. 

(35)  Biga,  a  strip,  rut^  furrow  of  land,  the  extent  of  which  is  sot 
Imown.  In  the  Polyptychnm  it  usually  occurs  in  the  phnsei 
rigam  facers  or  a/rare  \  see  below. 

(36)  Curtila,  or  curtilus,  curtilis,  a  piece  of  ground  set  apazt  fir 
the  building  of  a  house  (curtis),  an  area. 

(37)  Pastura,  a  pasture,  patiture4and. 

(38)  Pratum,  a  meadow. 

(39)  Waoaritia  =  Taccaritia,  a  meadow  or  piece  of  land  set  eftft 
for  the  grazing  of  a  certain  number  of  cows. 

(40)  Yinea,  a  vineyard,    viuea  noveUa,  a  recently  planted  mnifforl 

(41)  Foresta,  a  forest ,  does  not  occur  in  the  Polyptychum,  though 
&  forestartus  (see  above,  p.  493)  is  mentioned. 

(42)  Silva,  sylva,  a  wood:  (a)  silva  dominica,  the  seigncrid 
wood\  {h)  silva  annosa,  an  old,  ancient  wood;  {c)  silva  nwHUy 
a  newly  planted  wood ;  {d)  silva  paseionalis,  a  wood  for  feedin$i 
pasturing  pigs, 

(43)  Silvula,  a  small  wood,  a  copse. 

(44)  Lucus,  a  wood, 

(45)  Broilum,  a  woody  forest. 

(46)  Concida,  concidis,  a  wood  fit  for  cutting. 

(47)  8tyrpus  [from  styrpare,  to  clear],  a  piece  of  ground  ekerti 
of  trees  and  other  plants  and  brought  into  cultivation. 

(48)  Mariscus,  a  marsh,  bog. 

(49)  Aqua,  a  mill-stream. 
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IV.   TENURES. 

The  different  maimers,  or  modes,  principles,  conditions,  etc.,  on 
which  the  land  and  other  property  of  the  estate  was  held, 
acquired,  possessed,  or  let  out,  granted,  or  bestowed. 

(a)  General  term. 

(1)  Dominicum,  in  general,  proprietorship,  lordship,  an  owner's 
right,  that  which  is  due  or  belongs  to  him, 

ifi)  Particular  terms. 

(2)  Dominium,  dominion.  The  domain  formed  the  principal  part 
of  the  estate,  which  the  proprietor  reserved  to  himself  by  an 
allodial  or  a  beneficiary  title,  in  order  to  receive  its  produce  or 
revenue  without  any  intermediary.  All  other  parts  of  the  estate 
which  became  separated  from  it,  by  letting  out  to  farm  or  other 
modes  of  disposal,  became  so  many  tenancies. 

From  this  meaning  of  dominium  arises  the  sense  of  the  adjective 
dominicus  in  the  expressions  dominica  annona,  dominica  casa, 
daminiea  curtis,  dominica  cultura,  dominica  lana,  dominicum  granicum, 
dominicum  linum,  dominicus  fiscus,  dominicus  pullus,  etc.,  indicating 
that  the  thing  named  by  the  substantive  belongs  to  the  lord  or 
nuuter  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjectives  dominicatus, 
indaminicatus  indicate  that  which  belongs  to  the  domain :  cultura 
dominicata,  indominicata ;  ecclesia  dominicata,  indominicata ;  munsus 
dominicatuSf  indominicatus ;  terra  dominicata,  indominicata. 

There  are  instances  of  the  lord  having  granted  portions  of  the 
domain  to  tenants  :  super  ipsum  mansum  tenet  Ingulfus  de 
cultura  dominicata  bunuaria  ii  (xiii,  29).  We  find  tenants  holding 
seignorial  hostels  (xvi,  80;  xvii,  47),  and  other  parts  of  the 
domain  (ix,  211,  244,  248;  xv,  91).  These  tenures,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  perpetual,  hereditary,  and  subject  to 
the  ordinary  charges  of  the  fisc,  but  revocable  and  liable  to 
particular  and  exceptional  obligations. 

(3)  Alodis,  alodus.  This  tenure  is  found  only  in  the  later 
additions  of  the  Polyptychum,  to  designate  {a)  land  which 
St.  Germain  had  possessed,  and  of  which  he  disposed  in  favour 
of  the  Church  of  Sainte-Croix  (x,  1);  {b)  an  estate  which  the 
countess  -^va  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  (xii,  48) ; 
(e)  two  manses  presented  to  the  Abbey   by  Brunard  (ix,  305); 
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and  (i)  ptcfeskj  of  wbieh  Smid  gvn  €?•  jonb  of  had  m 
dxehange  ton  mx  jemala  belongiiig  to  ihe  AUmj. 

The  meaning  of  the  wwd  Is  aol  yet  poeififely  kaffwiit  hot  it 
esems  to  bare  at  flrat  bees  Bpgikii  to  a  laid  of  pilbdmmf,  •» 
oi^oeed  to  propertgr  aoqnized  by  p«iiffihaae»  and  laier  on  to  d 
that  was  poeoaaaed  by  b«ritage»  pmohaaa,  or  dnnattnii,  Ik«t^ 
doaignated  by  tbia  title  aeemed  to  have  been  esiMBft  fton  fte 
payment  of  ibe  naaal  tazea. 

(4)  Hevedsta%  kmkif^  Mmitmcft  m  hMmg  aeq^aiiad  by  n- 
haritanoe,  and  of  whioh  the  ptopnetor  eoold  diqpooa  at  Ua  own  tm 
will.  Snch  propeity  waa,  peifaaps,  in  earlier  timea  ealled  aMa^ 
thongh  we  find  that  the  heir  had  to  pecfonn  aome  eerriee  fv  H 
fimr  the  benefit  of  tlie  Abbey. 

(5)  fn^rietai^  pr^ptriiff^  profridtnkip^ 

(6)  Comparatio,  ocmparatioy  eompaiatu  (eoap*),  oompaBte 
(eonp-,  4th  deoL),  a  pmck§mg,  pmrpktmp  henee  jpj  ajpn'^F  affairaf 
or  trn^M  by  labour  and  thrift 

(7)  Donatio  (dopare,  acmdonara),  m^^prmmt 

(8)  Benefidam  (Lat  >aw^aww»»  a  benefaetion),  «fi|/hM^  a  »ode 
of  tennre  by  whioh  an  ertato  waa  eoofsned  by  one  penoa  « 
another  for  the  latter'a  nae  and'  profit.  In  thia  aenae  the  wwi 
iett^Mim  (which  rarely  means  a  benefit)ia  oommon  in  ICerofingia 
documents,  and  also  occurs  several  times  in  the  Polyptychmn,  ai 
opposed  to  property.  Those  on  whom  such  estates  were  confeind 
were  usually  bouud  to  do  homage  and  render  military  servicei  to 
the  donor.     The  word  also  signifies  the  estate  iteelf  held  in  utufrwA. 

(9)  Goncedere,  to  grant, 

(10)  Conquirere,  to  acquire ^  procure, 

(11)  Dare,  to  give. 

(12)  Precaria,  praecaria,  a  mode  of  precarious  holding,  whick 
owes  its  origin  to  the  preearium  of  the  Romans,  anything  gnated 
or  lent  on  request,  and  at  the  will  of  the  grantor.  It  usiullj 
referred  to  property  the  profits  of  which  were  given  to  someone 
for  a  definite  period  only  against  payment  of  a  certain  annual  tax. 
Property  held  by  this  tenure  had  in  most  cases  first  been  given  or 
sold  to  a  lord  (generally  a  church),  and  received  back  by  the 
donor  or  seller  in  preearia, 

(13)  Census,  a  payment,  due,  homage  for  a  holding,  by  pajio^ 
which  the  tenant  was  quit  and  free  of  all  other  servioes,  a  f^ 
rent.  All  tenants  had  to  pay  taxes  and  rents,  but  a  memmu  emnk 
(xiii,  99)  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  tennre,  differing  fff^ 
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the  more  usual  tenures  in  that  it  was  a  manse  given  to  a  king, 
a  church,  a  lord,  or  someone  else,  by  some  person  who  received 
it  back  in  benefice,  or  who  reserved  to  himself  its  usufruct  during 
his  lifetime,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  donee  a  moderate  due  as 
homage  and  mark  of  dependence. 

(14)  Merces,  wageSy  salary,  refers  to  a  holding  which  was 
cultivated  by  the  tenant  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  salary. 

(15)  Monboratio,  munboratio,  protection;  a  mode  of  holding 
under  which  the  tenant  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Abbey. 

(16)  Potestas,  power,  lordthip,  proprietor thip.  Here  we  have 
the  expressions  potestas  libera  (independent);  potestas  extranea 
(foreign,  strange). 

(17)  (Subjectio,  wrongly  written)  suggectio,  subjection  (}ji  a  later 
addition). 

(18)  Violentia,  vioUnoe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  exercise  of 
right  in  a  village  (in  a  later  addition). 

(19)  Tenere,  to  hold  land,  houses,  or  an  estate,  by  contract,  hire, 
engagement  on  certain  defined  conditions  of  paying  rent,  taxes,  etc. 

(20)  Habere,  to  have,  hold,  possess  {as  proprietor 'i). 


y.    MONEYS,    MEASURES,    AND  WEIGHTS,   ourrbnt  and   usbd   on 

TUB   B8TATB. 
A.      MONBT. 

In  the  Frankish  period  there  were  four  principal  kinds  of 
money  in  Gaul — {a)  the  pound  of  gold  or  silver;  {b)  the  shilling 
of  gold  or  silver ;  {e)  the  third  of  a  shilling  {triens,  tremissis)  of 
gold  or  silver;  {d)  the  silver  denarius.  The  pound  of  gold,  and 
of  silver,  the  solidus,  and  the  triens  of  silver  were  merely  terms 
used  in  counting.  But  the  gold  solidus  (worth  40  denarii),  and 
its  gold  triens  (sl3^  denarii),  together  with  the  silver  denarius 
(worth  1 2  denarii),  were  real  coins.  The  gold  coinage  having  been 
abolished  by  King  Pepin,  the  Polyptychum  mentions  only — 

(1)  Libra,  a  pound,  a  term  used  in  counting. 

(2)  Solidus,  without  any  further  definition,  and  the  solidus  de 
argeniOj  a  shilling. 

(3)  Denarius,  the  denar,  or  penny, 

PhU.  Trans.  1901-2.  35 
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(c)  OmurtlianuU mimt or tjtum^kmm. 
(4)  CSnmitiu,  «  M^wriif,  eirmmfirmm. 
(fi)  Qynu,  pros,  •  tinU,  Mrmtt  phott  tliM^  fawn  i*  <Iml 

I-t]. 

(8)  LeoTa,  l^iiu,  lew*,  1«T»,  aOmiUmib^WIHtmmfm 
(T)  Alna  (-okn.  Lit.  hSm),  m  tB. 

{.)    Of  Mi/Ml. 

Tliere  ia  grett  oiuertaiaty  about  tiiew  meMOtea,  aa  Air 
prewnted  nriationi  ia  difirant  looolttiae  irideh  fiu  oriEiaMM 
of  Obarlamagne  were  powetleaa  to  notify  or  to  pnraL 

(a)  Of  WMtgmrit  and  aiM^NM. 

(B)  AripeniLiun,  aripennna,  m  aqwa*.  It  aeema  to  be  a  GmB* 
mttd,  and  to  have  meaanred  fnm.  aboot  balf  an  aon  to  an  an  a' 
a  quarter.  In  the  FrankiBh  period  then  waa  a  tiwtph  arftKtit 
meaauring  surfaceB,  and  a  t^uare  arptnt  for  meanuiag  land,  lb 
Utter  occurs  in  an  additional  chapter  to  the  Lex  Sal.  of  the  £nt 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  In  the  Folyptychum  it  is  exdaaTdr 
used  in  measuring  vineyards  and  meadows,  except  once,  liiii  H' 
aripennuB  de  (i7ti0. 

(/}}  Of  ea-abh  land,  and  of  woods. 

(9)  Bunuarium,  bunnnarium,  bunuarina,  bonnarinm.  The  origii 
of  this  word  is  likewise  in  doubt,  but  its  root  has  pTodoM^ 
numerous  forms  in  Uedieeral  Lat.,  as  hodina,  hodmta  (O.Fr.  Mf\ 
hoivia,  etc.  It  still  lives  in  the  E.  bound,  the  D.  iiatdtr,  and  tiv 
Fr.  bonnier.  In  the  Polyptycbum  it  indicates  the  surf  aces  of  lui 
pastures,  and  woods,  and  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  10  upen^ 
or  5  Boman  jugera. 

(10)  Jomalis  (Fr.  Journal),  probably  a  nuatwe  of  land  wW 
a  plough  eould  toork  in  on*  day,  but  in  the  Folyptyobum  it  ti" 
indicates  a  meaturt  of  mood.  It  was  less  in  extent  thu>  1^ 
bunuarium,  and  seeme  to  have  measured  about  120  perches. 
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I)    Antsinga  (Fr.  amange)   seems  to  hare  contained   about 

>erche8  square. 

I)  Pertica,  a  pole  or  perch. 

i)  Dexter,  or  dextrum,  a  measure  of  land  (apparently  smaller 

a  jomalis). 

{)  Uncia  (Fr.  once),  a  measure  of  land,  perhaps  originally  the 

th   part  of    some   other  measure.      It  varied  considerably, 

ng\y  between  two  and  four  bunuaria. 

>)    Pars,  also  a   measure  of  land,  and  perhaps,  like  uneia, 

lally   of  a  definite   size.     Guerard  thinks  that  it  means  a 

h  part  of  a  field. 

5)    Qaarta,  likewise  a  measure  of  land,  evidently  the  fourth 

of  some  other  measure.     In  class.  Lat.  it  meant  the  fourth 

of  an  estate.     In  the  Polyptychum  it  only  occurs  once,  in 

)r  addition,  where  we  also  find  quarta  dimidia,  a  half  quarter. 

7)    Riga,  also   an   undefined  measure  of  land,  but  seemingly 

rches. 

))  Cultura,  another  undefined  measure  of  land.    In  the  Polypty- 

L  it  varied  between  8  and  64   bunuaria.     Here  we  have  to 

9  cultura  domim'caia,  a  cultura  which  the  lord  had  reserved  to 

?U. 

If  capacity, 

(a)  For  dry  goods, 

))  Modius  (Fr.  muid,  D.  mud)y  a  corn-measure,  of  various 
ity,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  class.  Lat. 
IS  except  the  name,  as  its  capacity  differed  entirely.  In  the 
Dtychum  it  served  chiefly  to  measure  grain,  but  also  wine, 
r,  milk,  etc. 

))  Sextarius,  sestarius,  sestarium,  sistarius.  This  measure  was 
rise  known  to  class.  Latin,  both  for  dry  goods  and  liquids, 
le  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  an  exact  division  of  the  modius, 
ing  in  capacity  according  to  the  difference  in  the  capacity  of 
modius.  In  Paris  the  setier  of  com  usually  contained  twelve 
bIs. 

1)  Denerata,  denariata,  an  undefined  quantity  of  certain  goods 
e  value  of  one  denarius  (found  only  once  in  a  later  addition). 

{fi)  For  liquids, 

2)  Modius  (Fr.  muid),  a  hogshead,  cask  of  various  capacity. 
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(23)  Sextarius,  a  measure  »  8  pints  of  wine. 

(24)  Staupus,  a  metal  vate^  muff,  or  eup,  in  the  Poljptjcham 
exclusively  mentioned  as  a  measure  of  mmtard, 

(s)  Of  solidity, 

(25)  Garrum,  a  iufo-wheeUd  waggon  for  tranoporting  hurdaut 
especially  hay,  apparently  containing  a  measure  of  a  thooauid 
pounds. 

(26)  Garrada,  in  the  Polyptychum  a  cartload  of  wood  as  well  tf 
of  hay. 

(27)  Pedalis,  a  measure  for  wood,  apparently  embracing  mon 
than  a  square  foot  of  surface,  and  containing  more  than  a  cubic 
foot  of  solidity. 

G.    Weights. 

(28)  Libra  (Fr.  la  livre),  a  pound, 

(29)  Uncia  (Fr.  once\  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound,  an  ounee, 

(30)  Pensa,  seems  to  have  been  a  weight  of  about  75  to  78 
pounds  of  the  time  of  Gharlemagne. 


VI.  A.  SERVICES  to  be  performed  by  the  tenants  ol  the  estate.  B.  TAXES, 
RENTS,  and  other  DUES  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants.  C.  SEASONS  in 
which  the  services  were  to  be  pt'rformed,  and  the  rents  and  taxes  to  be 
paid.  D.  PRODUCE  arising  from  the  cultivation  and  administration  of 
the  estate,  and  with  which  the  tenants  paid  their  rents,  taxes,  etc. 

The  property  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  was  divided 
into  seip;noriaI  and  tributary  land.  The  latter  was  let  out  in 
farms  or  manses  of  various  size,  each  to  one  or  more  tenants  or 
families,  who  liad  to  cultivate  and  keep  in  repair  not  only  their 
own  holdings,  but  also  the  seignorial  farms,  houses,  buildings, 
etc.  At  stated  times  of  the  year  the  men  or  tenants  of  the  Abbey, 
under  the  direction  or  at  the  order  of  the  major  or  the  dean  of  the 
district,  assembled,  some  with  horses  and  oxen,  others  with  pick- 
axes, hois,  spades,  scythes,  or  other  agricultural  implements,  to 
work  in  bands  in  the  fields,  in  the  vineyards,  and  in  the  meadoV8 
and  woods  of  the  seignorial  manse. 

These  labours  were,  {generally,  divided  into  autumn-  or  mnt^' 
labours  (hibernaticum),  and  three  -  monthly  or  spring  -  kbovrt 
(tramLssis). 
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Besides  the  performance  of  these  manual  labours  in  the  fields, 
toumts  had  to  construct  or  repair  buildings,  winepresses,  fisheries, 
mills,  hedges,  and  other  enclosures,  to  bake  bread,  to  brew  beer,  to 
make  and  repair,  load,  unload,  and  transport  the  various  articles 
required  in  the  household  and  in  the  fields,  from  one  part  of  the 
estate  to  another.  They  also  had  to  pay  rents,  in  money  or  in 
kind,  and  taxes,  in  money  or  in  kind. 

All  these  serrices,  rents,  and  taxes  were  levied  on  the  manses 
and  other  holdings  according  to  their  condition  {ingenuilU^  lidilii, 
ssrviliSy  etc.),  not  according  to  the  social  condition  of  their  tenants. 
Though  we  frequently  find  that  tenants  had  to  perform  certain 
services  **  quantum  "  or  **  ubi  ei  jubetur,"  or  "  injungitur,"  yet  it 
would  he  fair  to  assume  that,  in  some  respects,  they  were  regulated 
by,  and  imposed  according  to,  local  rules  and  customs. 


A.    SSEVICSS. 

(s)  General  terms, 

(1)  Ministerium,  service,  ministry,  attendance,  office. 

(2)  Servitium,  servicium,  service, 

(S)  Opus,  service,  employment.  —  Opus  dominieum,  the  krd*s 
hueiness,  service,  or  work. 

(4)  Manopera,  mannopera,  manuopera,  manuopus  (Fr.  manauvrs), 
handwork^  manual  labour,  due  from  the  tenant  to  bis  lord.  This 
term  embraced  all  the  general  and  specified  manual  services 
imposed  on  or  demanded  from  the  tenants  and  servants  of  the 
estate.  The  particular  services  included  in  the  word  are  seldom 
indicated,  though  occasionally  it  is  qualified  by  a  more  specifying 
word,  ex.  gr.  vi,  35 :  faciunt  in  vinea  dominica  ....  manoperas 
in  nnaquaque  ebdomada  dies  ii  (that  is,  two  days  of  manual  labour). 

{k)  More  defined  terms  of  services. 

(5)  Curvada,  curbada,  curvata,  corbada,  corvada,  corvata,  a  bodily 
^erwiee  performed  by  a  tenant  in  the  fields  of  his  lord,  at  the 
different  sowing  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  nowhere  clearly  defined 
as  regards  extent  or  duration,  but  it  and  the  riyam  facere  (see 
below,  No.  6)  were  the  two  principal  labours  imposed  on  the 
tenants  of  the  Abbey.  The  corvada  depended,  in  most  cases,  on 
the  will  of  the  lord  or  his  officers,  and  on  circumstances,  so  that  it 
was  liable  to  change  every  year  or  every  season  according  to  the 
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fxilify  or  difficuliy  of  oultiration.  The  word  is  preserved  in  the 
■Ft,  tmie,  the  Mid.  B.  eorwnde,  and  the  Uod.  B.  karwti,  karr*m\ 
it  HinrerE  to  the  Engl.  joh.  We  find  it  with  the  (allowint; 
a^aottrcB  :  (a)  ettrvada  obbatillB,  a  tnviet  performed  for  t^  oii»i\ 
((}  turvada  prsiepositilia,  »»rviee  ptrfornttd  for  a  prMpmitut  or 
•MfWH* ;  (o)  eurvada  judicioliti,  ttrviet  performed  for  a  jvi}'; 
■1m  {i)  eurvada  cum  pane  ut  potu,  either  a  ttrvic*  duricg  t^ 
pnAcBlaDce  of  which  the  tenant  had  himseli  to  pajr  for  his  JtiJ 
•m(  dMhi,  or  one  during  the  performance  of  which  he  received  his 
>«(  iMl  *iU  bom  tiie  lord. 

(6)  BigiBi(*«faip,rnt,flMniirrfliad)wiig»fcBiw,  fcfii^ 
tiXbersia^,  at^mhtU,  or  <iw  or  amn  tfUmiJtmrtmt,  mm  tmd 
fhe  duflC  labovn  »f idred  at  tl»  taiuto.  Iba  mmt  dt  tta  rj^ 
ii  not  itftted,  Inii  ««■  no  dotilit  wdl  deAaai  nd  ianmU^  li 
regudi  length  azid  bmdth,  at  ths  tinw.  Thii  Ubonr,  Otatha, 
difland  imm  the  nmaim,  ths  aztant  and  duration  a<  wUA 
d^eodtd  (dten  npon  cinnuiiitaBoea. 

(7)  Faoete,  to  in,  wudu,  mrt :  tKtan  (m  wmm  or  m  fnkt « 
t*  wuutm)  mripmrnmrn  (or  pmHtm),  b  omw  «■  mfmU  (« ^Mi) 
^ImmI.    For  oUiar  exproWBoni  aaa  fta  ffloMwy,  fat  mm/kmn. 

(B)  Sbdomado,  «  tMii.  Itaunte  ««>•  often  Inaiid  to  w«rt  ftr 
their  lord  one  or  more  days  in  the  mek.    Henoe 

(9)  Dies,  a  day,  in  the  onial  phraaea  faettt  (or  epirwri)  Urn  (v 
dut),  to  do  oi  work  a  day.  To  optrari  diem  we  oocauonillf  ta^ 
mm  monu  added. 

(10)  Magiaca,  toM-A  to  i#  ftfr^miwf  m  May,  May-wtri. 

(e)  ^Mcifitd  itrvieti. 

(U)  Arare,  fa  plough.  The  extent  of  this  serrice  ii  alwtfi 
indicated  by  one  or  other  of  the  variouB  meaaurea  of  land  deaoibed 
above,  for  which  see  arare. 

(12)  Bannue,  a  ttrnct  dut  from  a  tmani  to  hu  lord,  compolMiy 
aervioe,  a  day't  teori  in  fields,  meadows,  or  vineyards,  to  the 
performance  of  which  he  was  summoned  by  prodamalion  or  1m*i 
differing  therefore  from  eunada  in  that  the  latter  was  a  V^ 
known,  mostly  regular  service,  which  had  to  be  performed  witluat 
any  previous  notice  being  given. 

(13)  Angaria  [in  class.  Lat.  fA«  wtvim  ^  M«  angarina,  giwiw/r. 
a  eoKTMrj.  This  service  was  already  known  in  the  Digeit  tf 
MTvie*  to  m  lord,  vUlanage.     In  the  Folyptychum   it  meau  the 

I  or  oonreyanca  of  shingles  or  tilee  of  oleft  wood,  uk' 
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or  planks,  and  especially  of  wine,  which  had  often  to  he 
orted  to  places  situated  at  great  distances  from  the  Ahhey. 
)  Carritare,  to  eari,  load  on  a  ear, 
)  Carratio,  carritio,  oarricio,  a  carting^  loading  on  a  ear, 
)  Carropera  (fern.),  caropera  (fern.),  caropus   (neut.,  plur. 
ra),  work  performed  hy  means  of  a  (carrum  or  carrus)  eari, 
)  Caplim,  caplinum,  the  cutting^  chopping  of  trees  or  hranehee 
d. 

)  Bratsare,  to  brew  beer, 

)  Navigium  facere,  to  perform  service  by  means  of  a  boat  or  ship. 
)  Claudere  parietem,  to  make  a  wall.     The  tenants  had  to 
'■  the  sown  land,  or  the  seignorial  domain,  or  the  meadows, 
ledges  or  railings,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  each  tenant 
^  off  a  certain  numher  of  perches.     So  :  claudit  perticas  duas 
leam  de  paxillis  fissis  (xxiv,  2). 
)  Excutere,  to  shake  out,  shake  (com). 
)  Fimum  trahere,  to  cart  away  manure, 
)  Fodere,  to  dig.     Tenants  had  to  dig  specified  numbers  of 
»  or  other  measures  in  vineyards,  etc. 
)  Pascere,  to  feed :  p.  oaballum,  etc.,  to  feed  a  horse,  etc. 
)  Fortare,  to  carry,  convey :  portare  cayeas. 
)  Portatura,  conveying,  carrying,  transport :  facere  portaturam, 
)ly,  to  convey  or  carry  to  the  domain  the  victuals  and  other 
i  which  had  been  collected  as  rents  from  the  tenants. 
)  [Proscindere],  proscendere,  to  cut  up,  break  up,  harrow  land, 
)  Saginare,  insaginare,  to  feed,  fatten, 
)  Seminare,  to  sow, 

)  [Stirpare]  styrpare,  to  root  up  trees  and  other  plants,  to 
ate,  and  hence  to  clear,  make  fit  for  cultivation, 
)  Tomatura,  a  circuit,  visit  in  the  fields  of  the  lord  or  work 
t  the  lathe,  turning-  [Inde  facit  tomatura,  said  of  a  colonus 
leld  an  antsinga  of  arable  land.  If  the  Latin  were  right  the 
would  be  an  accus.  plural.] 

)  Yinericia,  winericia,  properly  a  grape-gathering,  vintage, 
Y  extension  the  act  or  service  of  carrying  or  transporting  by 
n  the  grapes  at  the  time  of  vintage  (that  is  to  say,  in  the 
an),  which  tenants  had  to  perform  for  their  lord. 
)  Wacta,  a  lying  out  on  guard,  a  watching,  keeping  watch, 
J  facere  wactam, 

)  Wactare,  to  lie  out  on  guard,  to  watch, 
)  Wicharia,  wicharisca,  a  carriage,  conveying,  transporting  of 
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gotd4  at  or  to  the  kariwr  of  Wione,  otheiwise  called  QuentoTicu, 
sitnated  ut  the  tnoutti  of  the  river  Canche,  od  the  nortli-vest  cowt 
of  Frsncti.  Thia  service,  joumer,  or  expedition  was  diffluutt  ud 
expunsire,  on  which  Account  it  wsb  rendered  by  a  tenant  only  once 
in  three  years,  or  hy  three  deaneriea  combined  once  a  year. 

(d)  Worki  mhieh  tenant*  had  to  conitruet  tor  proteettng  and  encktinf 
houMt  and  land  under  ciiltivation. 

(36)  SepCB,  eaepes,  a  hedge,  Jnet,  eBpeifially  for  endostngmt^n 
and  fields. 

(37)  ToniDus,  tuninam,  a  kind  of  hedge  or  wall  of  stAkei  or  pilci' 

(38)  Uurus  petrinus,  a  tlone  teal!. 

(39)  Paries,  a  wall. 

(40)  Clausum,  an  eneloture  (see  also  diittd$rt  abovp,  "So.  20), 

E.    Tasks,  Bkntb,  and  other  Dfks. 

To  bo  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  representing,  in  thfi  Poly pty chum, 
generally  the  price  paid  for  concessions,  or  as  a  redcmplion 
for  personal  aer\'ices.  Some  of  these  were  levied  on  the  nian*" 
or  other  kinds  of  holdings,  without  any  regard  to  the  con- 
ditton  of  the  tenants.  The  other  taxes  were  personal,  tbatu, 
they  were  levied,  either  collectively  or  individually,  on  iMn, 
women,  and  even  ohildren,  wlthont  r^ud  to  the  eonditiia  d 
their  holdings. 

(c)  OfHtral  Itrmt. 

(41)  Taxatio  (wrongly  written  taptatui),  an  impontMt  ^  (■*■< 
Usatvm  (in  later  addit). 

(42)  Census  (see  above,  p.  503.  and  below,  No.  5S). 

(43)  Debitum  (see  below,  Noe.  58  and  59). 

The  chief  taxes  on  the  lands  of  St.  Glermain  were  lear-Umi*,  W- 
AuM,  and  ptrional  tcxtt.  They  were  all  privaU,  and  paid  to  Ox 
Abbey  as  the  owner  of  the  estate.  None  of  them  were  n-caUn 
AUiti,  that  is,  taxes  paid  to  a  Sovereign  or  to  a  GovenuneoL 
They  varied  aomewhat  in  different  localities. 

({)  War-taxei.  These  seem  to  have  been  levied  on  the  ininM 
called  ingtmulit  and  lidiUt,  rarely  on  thoae  called  ttrvHu  [but 
see  xiii,  64-95,  99). 

(44)  Hostilitium,  hoatilaricium,  «  t^x  isiaed  for  M«  gwn/wW 
f^fit  anny,  or  tht  —nJmtt  a/a  tmr,  and  payable  to  the  king  bytba 
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chief  lord  of  an  estate,  who  levied  it,  in  his  turn,  on  his  tenants  or 
their  holdings  if  they  did  not  take  the  field  personally.  It  would 
seem  that,  as  a  rule,  the  hostilitium  had  to  be  paid  in  oxen,  or  in 
money,  like  the  atrhannum,  whereas  the  carnaticum  was  paid  in 
tmall  eattley  or  in  money,  although  they  could  be  converted  the  one 
into  the  other.  Sometimes  the  payment  of  hostilitium  is  called 
where  ad  hoitem. 

(45)  Airbannum,  properly  the  summoning  of  an  army,  once  occurs 
instead  of  hostilitium^  in  the  same  sense. 

(46)  Carnaticum,  also  a  tax  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 
It  was  paid  in  small  cattle,  as  sheep,  pigs,  etc.  (or  in  money), 
irhereas  the  hostilitium  and  airbannum  were  paid  in  oxen  (or  in 
money,  or  in  wine).  It  was,  like  the  hostilitium,  sometimes 
Bomprised  in  the  phrase  solvere  ad  hostem. 

(47)  Paraveredus,  parveretus,  parveredus,paraTeretus,parvaretu8, 
I  horse  for  extraordinary  services,  a  palfrey  which  tenants  had, 
)n  stated  occasions,  to  supply  for  the  use  of  their  lord. 

e)  Land-taxes. 

(48)  Herbaticum,  erbaticum,  ]^TohMj  a  payment  for  t?ie  privilege 
/  gra%ing  horses,  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  or  the  right  of  cutting  grass 
»ii  meadows  and  commons.  Only  the  manses  ingenuiles  seem  to 
lave  paid  it,  every  third  year.  The  payment  was  made  in  young 
(heep  {germgiae), 

(49)  Agraria  (adj.,  neut.  plur.),  perhaps =fl^ra^t*<?wm  of  the  Cod. 
Cheod.,  a  land-tax,  paid  (by  manses  ingenuiles  only)  in  produce  of 
iie  field.  The  word  appears  only  once  in  the  Polyptychum 
xvi,  22),  but  from  the  wording  of  the  fourteen  paragraphs 
bllowing,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  also  paid  by  each  of  the 
burteen  manses  mentioned  in  them. 

(60)  Canonica  (adj.,  neut.  plur.),  in  the  Cod.  Justin.,  a  regular 
mnual  tribute.  In  the  Polyptychum,  xvi,  22,  it  is  joined  with 
igraria,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fourteen  paragraphs 
'oUowing.  But  we  find  it  again,  xxv,  3,  34,  and  here  it  would 
leem  that  canonica  was  a  tax  paid  in  (wine)  the  produce  of  the 
rineyard. 

(51)  Lignaritia,  lignaricia,  lignericia,  the  cutting  and  carting  of 
I  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  the  lord,  or  a  payment  in  money  or  in 
and  for  the  right  of  cutting  and  carting  wood, 

(52)  Pastio,  pascio,  parcio,  pasturage  for  pigs,  a  pasturing, 
^ceding  of  pigs.     The  right  of  grazing  or  feeding  or  pasturing  pigs 
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in  a  wood  or  foriiat  embraced  that  of  gatheriug  acorni,  and  tUl 
of  thorougbfare.  For  thia  right  each  manse  paid  2,  'A,  eim  4 
measures  (maid)  of  vrine,  or  4  deuarii  of  Bilrer. 

(53)  Augustaticum,  ag ii static ii in,  (I)  a  tutting  of  Uu  htnnt 
in  August,  which  the  teuanta  had  to  perform  for  their  loni,  not 
found  in  this  sense  in  the  Polyptychum.  (2)  an  annual  paymin) 
inttead  of  this  bodily  icorh.  (3)  thr  harvnt  ittelf;  in  this  senee  it 
occurs  only  once  ia  the  Polyptycbum. 

(i)   Ptrtonal  taxit. 

(64)  Caputicum,  tabaticum,  cavuticum,  kuvatieum,  a  tax  rtitd 
on  headt  (capita),  a  capitatioH-tat,  hiad-tax,  poU-tax.  Ia  th« 
Polyptycbum  all  clasHes  of  tenants  seem  to  bare  paid  it,  and  it 
was  sometimes  levied  per  hearth  (foeua),  not  per  head,  bene*  the 
term  hciirtb -money.  It  usually  amounted  to  4  deaarii  per  head  or 
per  hearth.  Sometimes  it  wag  paid  in  two  sheep  (xsi,  31).  Aa 
ancilk  seems  to  hare  paid  12  dea.  (xkt,  16).  We  find  32  woraeo 
paying  it  in  one  chicken,  some  eggs  (probably  five),  and  three  days 
personal  labour.  To  pay  the  poll-tax  is  also  espreased  in  the 
Polyptjchum  by  tolccre  d«  eorum  capitit,  or  loUere  de  capilt  sua. 

(55)  Forcapium,  cither  an  wxlawful  or  \lltgal  faj-  or  Irilut'. 
demanded  unlawfully  or  by  force,  or  (as  Guerard  thinks)  »  con- 
traction from  foriieapaticum,  a  hiad-  or  poll-tax  Itvied  on  itrmjin 
OT  pertons  u:ho  were  not  residing  in  (he  domain  proper  of  the  AH')' 

(56)  Lidimonium,  litmonium,  a  lax  paid  by  the  lidus.  It  eeemi 
to  have  been  specially  paid  by  women  {lida),  and  conaieted  of 
4  denarii,  or  a  linen  undergarment  {eameiltu)  of  8  ell.  The  tern 
occurs  oiice  only  (xi,  14),  when  we  find  seven  women  paying  it. 
A  lidua  is  once  mentioned  (vi,  3G)  as  paying  a  tax  of  8  deairii, 
together  with  his  wife,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  lidimonium.  We 
may  assume  that  the  class  was  not  exempt,  but  that  the  tai  was 
not  specially  meutioned,  its  payment  being  a  matter  of  course. 

(57)  Conj'ectus,  a  contribution  or  collection  made  by  the  neveril 
tenants  of  a  village  or  an  estate,  in  satisfaction  of  some  obligation 
or  rent  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  estate. 

(58)  Census  was,  as  has  been  explained  above  (p.  510),  a  gnur^ 
term  jor  laxe*  (not  mrcices)  of  any  kind  paid  by  persona  of  any 
kind,  in  money  or  in  kind.  In  this  respect  the  term  was  used 
indiscriminately.  But  in  one  instance  (ix,  305)  eentui  occurs  in 
combination  with  reditus,  the  former  apparently  referring  to  the 

;  derired  from  the  Tnante,  the  latter  to  that  of  the  iM- 
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lie  Polyptychum  mentioiiB  (a)  e&rmu  aervilii,  (b)  cetuus  ingmuilU^ 
at  this  distinctioiL  applies  (as  has  been  said  aboye)  to  the  tenancy, 
ot  to  the  tenant.  Sometimes  eeneue  and  dehitum  are  used  indis- 
riminately. 

(59)  Debitum,  a  deht^  and  also  a  tax,  as  it  is  used  sometimes 
istead  of  census. — Dehitus  eervilis, 

(60)  Eedditus  (reditus),  revenue,  income  (see  above,  censue). 

(61)  Donum,  a  gift.  In  a  few  cases  the  Abbey  obtained  a  certain 
umber  of  horses  {eaibaUus)  from  its  tenants  under  the  name  of 
fmum,  probably  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  obligations  towards 
tie  sovereign.  Six  of  them  were  furnished  by  ehurchee,  three  by 
layors.     Some  tenants  had  each  to  feed  a  horse. 

(62)  Hospitatus  (4th  decl.),  hospitality,  temporary  residence 
djoyed  by  the  lord  under  certain  conditions  (later  addition). 

(63)  Beceptus,  a  receiving,  reception  of  the  lord  of  the  estate 
Ater  addition). 

(64)  Refectio  fratrum,  refreehment,  feeding  of  the  monks  (later 
idition). 

(65)  Bogatio,  a  demand,  request,  which  the  lord  had  the  right  to 
take  on  certain  occasions  (later  addition). 

C.    Seasons  ob  Periods 

a  which  the  manual  services  were  to  be  performed  or  the  rents 

and  taxes  to  be  paid. 

()  General  term. 

(66)  Annus,  a  year. 

«)  Special  and  fixed  dates  or  periods. 

(67)  Madium  mensis;  Majus  mensis,  the  month  of  May,  often 
entioned  as  the  month  for  rendering  services. 

(68)  Missa  S*  Martini,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 

(69)  Nativitas,  and  Natule  Domini,  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord. 

(70)  Pascha,  Easter. 

(71)  Satio,  properly  a  sowing,  planting,  and  by  extension  the 
ne  for  performing  services  in  the  field,  either  ploughing  (for 
e  autumn-  or  spring-sowing)  or  breaking,  opening  up  the  land 
troseindere).  The  Polyptychum  speaks  of  three  sationes  (xiii, 
c),  and  it  is  clear  from  another  place  (xiii,  1)  that  these  three 
asons  were  (1)  arare  ad  hibematicum,  (2)  arare  ad  tramisum, 
)  ad  proscendendum. 
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(72)  Messis,  Iht  hareeit,  and  by  eztension  tht  timt  for  hofwUiif, 

(73)  BUdum,  oom,  tnheat;  per  lladum,  or  llada;  in  hUii.  H 
karvMt-time,  or  (A#  timt  tehtn  the  corn  itUl  rtqnirti  icmHhj  uj 
otbor  labour. 

(74)  HibeTDaticum,  ibcrnaticum,  winter-  or  autumn-iMmg. 

(75)  TramiBsis,  tramiais,  tramisum,  tramissiim,  tromusa,  tremiwi^ 
trcmissaiti,  thrte-numlhly  »owing  ( =  Lat,  trime»tr«  hordman  of  Csto, 
or  Mnettre  trilieum  of  Pliny),  that  is,  corn  reaped  (in  March  txA 
April)  tbree  months  after  the  sowing.  This  and  the  prec«dia| 
service  were  termed  arar*  ad  hihernatieum  and  itrart  ad  fmnuMI 
(see  above  naito). 


D.    PaoDL'CE  [Caops,  Lite  Stock,  etc.). 

Obtained  by  the  cultivation  and  udminiatratioD  of  the  farmB  of  llti 

estate,  and  with  which  tenants  paid  their  rents,  taxes,  etc- 

Except  in  money,  and  by  personal  manual  labours,  rente  and 
taxea  could  also  be  paid  in  grain,  malt,  hope,  mustard,  flas,  wooli 
thread,  honey,  was,  oil,  soap,  iron,  cattle,  ponltry,  wine,  virifWi 
loola  of  metal  and  wood,  firewood,  vine-sticks  and  props,  mut, 
tuns  and  casks,  staves,  hoops,  hogsheads,  shingles,  deal  botudi, 
torches,  and  other  commoditiea. 

(o)  Cropt  and  other  articles  included  in  dtad  ttotk. 

(76)  Frumentum  (for  triticum),  earn,  grmn, 

(77)  Bladam,  com,  wheat  in  general.  The  word  is  used  ii 
&  peculiar  way  in  the  Polyptychnm,  see  above  nnder  msmw 
(No.  73). 

(78)  Annona,  eorn,  grain,  wheat  in  general.  AsnoDa  Wm,  m* 
itiU  on  tht  field. 

(79)  Spelta,  ^»lt. 

(80)  Sigalum  (Lat.  teeaU,  Fr.  leigU),  a  kind  of  grain  or  fjw, 

(81)  Mixtnra,  mistura,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rg»,  maiUn. 

(82)  Uoltura,  multura,,yl(i«r  with  the  bran. 

(83)  Avena,  oati. 

(84)  Uumlo,  fumlo  (Fr.  houblon),  hop. 

(85)  Faenum,  fenum,  hay. 

(86)  Fimum,  manure, 

(87)  Lignum,  wood. 
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(88)  Osaria,  ausaria  (and  wrongly  ansaria),  a  bundle  of  oi%er», 
icier t  for  making  large  and  small  baskets. 

(89)  linum,  Jiax.  Linum  dominicum,  Jiax  reserved  for  the 
main, 

(90)  Linificium  [properly  the  making  of  linen,  but  here]  linen, 

(91)  Lana,  wool.     Lana  dominica,  wool  reserved  for  the  domain. 

(92)  Lanificium  [properly  wool  -  weaving,  wool -spinning,  but 
ire » lana],  wool. 

(93)  Bracium,  brace,  (plur.)  bracia,  prain  that  had  been  soaked  and 
lowed  to  germinate^  and  afterwards  dried,  malt.  As  mills  paid 
eir  rent  by  this  article  it  was,  perhaps,  malt  ground.  It  is  not 
3ar  whether  bracium  consisted  of  oats,  barley,  spelt,  or  wheat. 

(94)  Vinum,  wine.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  had  to  be 
ntributed  by  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  both  as  a  war-tax  and 
r  the  right  of  pasture. 

(95)  Mustaticum,  unfermented,  new  sweet  wine,  must  (Fr.  moAt). 

(96)  Sinape,  sinapis,  senapis,  senapum,  mustard. 

(97)  Mel,  honey.  A  rent  paid  in  honey  is  only  once  mentioned 
L  the  Polyptychum.  But  as,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the 
bbey  is  known  to  have  derived  large  quantities  of  honey  from  its 
states,  this  rent  was  probably  omitted  for  some  reason  or  another, 
r  was  recorded  in  the  portion  now  lost  to  us. 

(98)  Cera,  wax. 

(99)  Cereus,  a  wax-taper  (in  later  add.). 

(100)  Oleum,  oil. 

(101)  Sapon,  soap. 

(102)  Candela,  a  candle. 

(103)  Lumen,  luminare,  luminaria,  a  light,  lights,  lamps. 

(104)  Ovum,  an  egg. 

For  money  see  above,  p.  503. 

(^)  ZiW  stock,  cattle,  and  other  animals, 
a)   General  terms, 

(105)  Pecora. 

(106)  Animal. 

h)  Large  cattle. 

(107)  [Taurus,  not  mentioned.] 

(108)  Bos,  an  ox  (see  the  Glossary). 

(109)  Yacca  (wacca),  a  cow,  mentioned  only  once. 

(110)  Geniculft,  junicula,  a  young  cow,  a  heifer. 
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(111)  Caballus,  a  hor»t. 

(112)  ParavereduB,  a  horse  for  travelliDg,  or  for  conyejiij 
b8gB^B^>  "  P^\f>'>y  («^s  above,  p.  511,  No.  47). 

(b)  Small  eatlU. 

(113)  Ovia,  a  'hftp. 

(114)  Vervex,  a  ihtfp,  a  wtthfr. 

(116)  Ovicula  (dim.  of  ovi'i),  a  It'llla  or  younif  nherp,  of  iibont 
n  year  old,  that  has  not  yet  borne  young. 

(116)  Gormgia,  germia,  gergia,  jermgia,  secmB  to  be  a  aheep  af 
one  year  that  haa  already  hud  youcg  oaco.  At  least,  we  &ni  it 
twice  mentioned  with  its  young  (agnus) ;  in  one  place  a  gtrji* 
leems  to  be  mentioned  instead  of  an  ouia  de  uno  anno  of  anallifr 
place,  while  elsewhere  i^frvica  are  mentioned  in  place  oi  jtrmjiu. 

(117)  Uulto,  a  ihttp. 

(118)  Lear,  perhaps  a  young  ram :  its  value  geems  to  hftva  been 
4  denarii. 

(119)  AgnuB.  alamh. 

(120)  AcnoUus.  a  littU  limb. 

(121)  Porcus,  a  pig. — porcua  cta&»\ia,  a /ntltd  pig . — poreaBnwjw, 
afiUl-groum  pig. — porcua  minor,  a  t/oung  pig. 

(122)  Poreellas,  aiittUpig. 

(123)  Ferreolus,  a  imall  pig,  a  utteting-pig. 

(124)  Serofii,  a  brrtding  toip. 

(125)  Soalis,  oogalis,  for  analia,  a  loio  or  a  young,  fitU-gmeufi, 
but  not  yet  fatted. 

The  moat  ordinary  tribute  of  the  various  mansea  oonsiited  in  Aw 
(and  fggi),  usually  three  of  the  former  and  15  of  the  latter.  'Hum 
numbers  varied,  however,  slightly;  see  the  Glosaary,  vocefNtAn. 
(d)  Fiathtrad  animah. 

(126)  Pasta,  afatUdkm,  mostly  eontrihated  by  mills.  Inuoe 
cases  it  was  the  duty  of  female  tenants  to  tntten  or  feed  the  yoni| 
hens  of  the  estate. 

(127)  Puilns,  a-  ehicien.—puUui  rtgalii  was  probably  not  «  ^ 
as  it  is  interpreted  in  Du  Cange's  Dictionary,  but  «  ckitim  or  *• 
cuntributed  on  the  arrival  of  the  king.  It  was  not  always  accM* 
panied  by  eggs,  and  Ouerard  suggests  that  where  we  find  4  /vw 
and  15  Old  the  fourth  pttllu*  was  a  p.  regali*. — -pittUu  d 
a  htn  rtared  in  th4  seignonal  mutse  or  domain. 

[I2B)  Auca,  a  goow. — aaca  pasta,  afatUdgoou. 
(129)  Anser,  *  gw*«. 
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(130)  Accipiter,  a  gosi-hawk, 

(131)  Spreyarius,  a  sparrow-hawk, 

{«)  Oi?ier  animak. 

(132)  Anguilla,  an  eel,  of  which  mills  had  each  to  pay  one 
iiimdred  if  they  could  he  had  in  the  water  which  worked  the  mill. 

(/)  Metals, 

(133)  Aurum,  goldy  only  in  the  later  additions. 

(184)  Argentum,  silver,  only  found  in  connection  with  the  silver 
coinage. 

(135)  Ferrum,  iron.  Tenants  who  had  to  pay  their  rent  in  this 
commodity  usually  paid  one  hundred  pounds  of  iron  each.  As 
a  rule  it  was  exacted  from  manses  serviles  only,  and  even  then 
only  when  they  were  in  the  occupation  of  servi.  If  a  manse 
servilis  was  held  hy  coloni,  lidi,  and  servi,  only  the  latter  had  to 
contribute /(jrrttm  (xiii,  87).  The  weight  by  which  it  was  measured 
was  called  pensa,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  meant  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Several  stuffs,  tools,  instruments,  and  other  articles,  for  working 
the  land,  furnishing  or  decorating  houses  and  other  buildings,  were 
made,  not  only  by  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  but  also  by  women- 
workers  in  the  places  set  apart  for  them,  and  in  the  manses 
themselves.  Every  article  so  made  served  the  tenants  as  means 
of  paying  their  rents  and  taxes. 

(y)  General  term. 

(136)  Apparatus,  aparatus, /wmt ^wr^,  household  goods. 

(h)    Besides    linen    (see    above,    p.    515)   only  three   stuffs  are 
mentioned — 

(137)  Camsilis,  camsilus,  (1)  «  stuff  made  of  flax-,  (2)  a  dress 
made  of  this  stuff, 

(138)  Sarcilis,  sarcilus,  (1)  a  stuff  made  of  wool-,  (2)  a  dress  made 
of  this  stuff, 

(139)  Drappus,  a  kind  of  eloth  made  of  wool ;  it  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  sareilis. 

The  following  seven  articles,  all  made  of  stuffs,  occur  in  the 
later  additions  only : — 

(140)  Bancale,  a  carpet,  tapestry,  coverlet  for  covering  or 
ornamenting  a  bench  (bancus). 

(141)  Cortina,  a  curtain, 

(142)  Dossalis  (  =  dorsale),  a  curtain,  pall,  coverlet. 
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(143)  Leoftfteniumy  «  ^Midl* 

(144)  Mappa,  n  Hi^Mi. 

(145)  Tapeoiiim»  «  MMrp^i^  Upsdrjf. 

(146)  Tentorimn, «  <mi^ 

(147)  Canuoa,  mflmij^ 

(148)  Cairiun, «  mtI 

{k)  Chmral  cammodiim, 

(149)  Tonna,  a  ttm^  or  M^,  a  9«ly  hmrri. 

(150)  ModiuB,  «  kogthad. 

(151)  Caldaria,  0vei»4^  ooppmr,  hoihr. 

(152)  Cavea,  a  id^. 

(168)  Patella,  a  nuMpm^  iuk^  or  wtiil. 
(164)  PaxilloB,  a  tmatt  tUk$  or  prop. 

(155)  logium,  indium,  or  tngiosy  indins,  tm  «r0fi  pr^  orpuim 
a  fireplace,  an  andiron  (Fr.  landier). 

(156)  Scindola,  scindula,  a  deal  hotard  lor  ooTering  rooft  <ur  walh» 
a  tiU  ofcUft  woodf  a  $hingh, 

(157)  Axieulus,  aczioalua,  aadoiiliis,  aisiouliia,  a  tmoB  frmmtm 
hoard  or  plank  on  which  the  mndula  was  nailed. 

(158)  Bova  (Fr.  douvs,  Ital.  </oya),  a  otave  or  pkmk  used  in  tiie 
making  of  tuns  and  butts. 

(169)  Circulus,  a  circU,  ringj  or  hoop  used  in  the  making  of  tun» 
and  butts. 

(160)  Facula,  a  torch, 

(161)  Fossorium,  or  fossorius,  a  hoe.  This  is  the  interpretatioB 
of  Longnon,  but  Du  Cange  explains  it  to  mean  a  pig^  an  animil 
that  digs  up  the  earth  (fodere).  The  word  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Poly pty chum,  first  in  the  accus.  sing.,  so  that  its  gender  cannot 
be  inferred  from  its  form  fosiorium.  But  the  second  time  it  is 
in  the  accus.  plur.  fossoriot^  whence  we  must  assume  that  the  nom. 
was  a  masc.  fossorius.  In  both  instances  the  word  is  mentioned 
among  animals  or  the  products  of  animals,  and  in  the  second 
instance  it  is  even  combined  with  the  ioalis,  a  sow. 

(162)  Coniada,  a  hatchet,  not  a  loaf  of  bread  as  Da  Gange 
interprets  the  word. 

(163)  Lancea,  a  lance, 

(164)  filasus,  perhaps  a  dart,  or  a  javelin. 

(165)  Bucula,  a  clasp  or  buckle. 
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IRMINON'S   POLYPTYCHUM,  a.d.   811-826. 

GLOSSAKY. 

Words  occnrriDg  only  in  the  later  additions  (lOth-llth  cent.)  to 
the  Polyptychum  are  starred  (*). 

Vhe  symbol  -f  is  everywhere  used  instead  of  the  phrase  '*  with 
a  wife  who  wo*  a"  ex.  gr.  under  advena :  a  male  advena  + 
colona,  should  be  read  as :  a  male  advena  with  a  wife  (who 
was  a)  eolarMf  and  so  on. 

Fhe  letters  Fr.  refer  to  the  two  Fragmenta  of  the  Polyptychum 
which  Longnon  prints  on  pp.  363-368. 

Other  abbreviations  are  eol.  (for  colanus) ;  col*  (for  ooloni) ;  «.  G. 
(for  saneti  Oermani) ;  hh.  (for  homines). 


Abba  [=  abbas],  abbas,  an  abbai, 
vaaaDy  with  tne  title  domnua  (q.y.), 
▼ii,  3 ;  ix,  256,  261 ;  xiii,  a  ;  xiv, 
1  ;  xii,  2 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  1  (abbas) ; 
xzii,  1 ;  xxiy,  1 ;  Fr.  i,  2 ;  also 
dominuSf  xxiv,  92.  See  also  the 
later  additions  (with  gen.  abbatit, 
abl.  abbate),  iv,  36  {donnu»  abba)  ; 
ix,  305 ;  X,  1 ;  xv,  96  (without 
title)  ;  and  aneilla  (abbatis),  servus 
(abMtis). 

*  aobatia,  an  abbey ^  yi,  59. 

abbatilis,  of  or  belonging  to  an  abbat : 
Cnrrada  abbatilis,  u>ork  to  be  done 
far  an  abbat,  ix,  139,  140,  142,  209, 
210 ;  xxii,  4.     See  also  eorvada. 

abeos,  not  ettltivated  or  occupied  by  a 
regular  tenant,  not  paying  the  regruar 
eluu'gee,  as  opposed  to  veetitue  (q.y.) : 
mansns  abaut,  ii,  121  ;  iii,  62 ;  ix, 
291 ;  xxy,  23  (held  by  a  colonns  (?) 
-4-  colona,  homines  s.  Germani). — 
Medietas  mansi  abtta^  xi,  10.  — 
Mansus  indominicatns  absue,  ix,  304 
(later  addit.).  —  Absum  hospitium, 
ix,  304  (later  addit.). 

aedpiter,  a  gon-hawk  (Fr.  antonr), 
xm,  99. 

aexicolns,  xiii,  14.     See  axieultu. 

adducere,  to  convey  ^o,  ix,  9 ;  xi,  2. 

*adqairere,  to  acquire ,  xy,  96  (later 
addit.). 

adyena,  a  strangei;  alien.  The  Polyp- 
tychum records :  (1)  a  male  adyena : 
(a)  without  any  further  definition, 

PMl.  Trani.  1901-8. 


XXV,  22. — {b)  +  colona  J  xxiv,  11. — 
(c)  +  colona  s.  Germani,  xxi,  54, 84  ; 
xxiy,  49  ;  xxy,  20. — (rf)  -f  colona 
(and  both  called)  homines  s.  Germani, 
xxiy,  52,  176  ;  xxy,  14,  15.— (*)  + 
colona,  femina  s.  Germani,  xxi,  71. 
—(2)  a  female  adyena :  (a)  without 
any  definition  (except  that  she  has 
children),  xiii,  97. — (*)  ufife  of  a 
lidus  (q.y.),  and  both  called  homines 
8.  Germani,  xiii,  58,  62. — {c)  of  a 
tervus  (q.y.),  xxiy,  34. — (rf)  of  a 
servtM  (and  called)  homines  s.  Ger- 
mani, xiii,  82. — {e)  of  a  servuSf  homo 
s.  Germani,  xxi,  64,  66. — (/)  of  a 
colonue  (q.y.)>  ™v,  36;  xxy,  18. — 
{jg)  of  a  colonusy  homo  s.  Germani, 
xxi,  81;  xxiy,  58,  175.— (A)  of  a 
homo  8.  Germani,  xxi,  82. 

aecclesia,  for  ecclesia  (q.y.)* 

aedificium,  a  houecy  building ^  xxy,  i. 

aeetimare,  estimare,  to  estimate,  j,  I  ; 
yii,  3 ;  yiii,  1 ;  ix,  278 ;  xyi,  1  ; 
xyii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxiy,  1 ;  xxy,  1. 

aestimatio,  estimatio,  an  estimate,  ix, 
287 ;  xi,  A  ;  xiii,  a  ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxy,  1 . 

agnellus,  a  little  lamb,  xxy,  20. 

agnus,  a  lamb,  ii,  2  (yeryex  cum  agno), 
121 ;  yii,  60  ;  xy,  3,  95.  See  also 
vervex. 

agrarius  [adj.,  of  or  belonging  to 
land  and  rural  matters,  hence,  as 
subst.  neut.  plur.]  agraria,  rural 
taxes  and  services,  xyi,  22.  See 
eanonica. 
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^  iRurtftticnm  (q.t.)- 

■ubannam  [fram  air.  an  army,  and 

faiHnuM,   B  sniDiDaiu,   proclamatioii 

for  jpiniDg  the   army,  and  bj  Bi- 

Uwaoa],    a  paymmt    in    place    0/ 

20.     See  AmIm,  hoiUlilium. 

■Ids  [^Lut.  ulna],  ■  meiuure  of  length 
Cor  meniuring  sEuffs,  an  « "(Fr.  ounr), 
liii,  110,  Amouft  thu  BomanB  it 
was  1^  foot  long,  whicli  upppnrs  \u 
hate  been  the  same  with  tUe  t^aulu. 

'•lodotn.nloduJiiilodrs.aiiaisrfjii.SDS; 
ni,  48.— at.  aancti  Germuit,  iii,  61 
(~nlU);  I,  \.—al.  propriao bendi- 
tatiii,  ii,  aos. 

*  anatbenia,  n  cHrir,  tii,  48. 

ancilla,  a/gniafaHTWif.  ThePaljpty- 
chom  records  her  (1)  withont  any 
deSnitian  at  to  her  Hocial  poaitton, 
il,  219 :  lii,  14  ;  ui,  90  ;  uii,  22 ; 
— maldng  («)«««(>  (q.T.), 011,109; 
«,  38;  [*)  tartiUi  (q.Y.).  ct.  70, 
76,  78,  82  ;  iiiii,  27  ;  xn,  6 ; 
— paaoeos  patlat  aLd  mnkinf;  drapjuii, 
li,  13;— paring  (»)  rfiwrtriw,  xxr, 
fl,  IS:  i)  oiifltiflim  (q.T.).  Fr.  ii,  U: 
— boMini;  arahU  land,  i,  25;— aa 
mitiur  (no  huebond  msntioncd). 
liii.  9fi :  xri,  88 ;  xx,  S9 ;  and 
boUiiig  a  '■  boqiititiu,"  xx,  38, 40 ; 
(with  a  eemu  -f  lida  Mid  a  Mrmi 
+  anrilln)  i  "  monsui,"  li,  'i. 

caloaue  s.  Gennuiii ;  coIqdub  [and 
called  with  him)  hh.  s.  G. ;  see  the 
article  CDfoiiNi ;  (A)  /irfun  (q.v.]  ;  (e) 
wn>H((q.v.);  (i/)  unundefinedtenant 
(and  with   him 


itilla 


ill«d)   hh.  a.  G.. 
e.,™Hi    (a) 


without  further  defini' 
(later  nddit.)  ;— (i)  holding  (with 
a  colons  a.  G.  and  her  eon)  n 
"nian>n8in(renuili9,"v,ll ; — {e)tii\fr 
0^  an  undelined  tenant,  Tii,  IB;  of 
a  similar  tenant  (and  with  him  called) 
hh.  a.  G.,  Tiii,  3.5  ;— (ij)  mother  (no 
husband  meotioned)  nf  children, 
IT,  37  (later  addiLj ;  and  holding 
a  "manaus,"  xii,  10;  "dimidiam 
partem  nrrilem,"  ii,  235 ;  (with 
others)  a  "  mansti!!  ingetiuilia,"  ii,  3B ; 
a  "maniiu  servilifi,"  liii,  76 ;— 0/ 
nmi  {in-ri),  and  holding  "dioiidium 
maarim  BervilPni,"  \iii,  68  ;  of 
a  ton,  and  holding  the  same,  ti,  237. 
(4)  sBcia  of  a  scrvus  +  colona 
(and  called  with  them)  bh.  s.  G.. 


(G)  andlla  domiid  ahbatia  (ud 
wife  of  a  col.,  homo  s.  G.),  wi. 
92. 

(ft)  andlla  dedeoania,  U,  2K-ffll. 

(7)  dangbler  of  a  MirTu+iiirilla, 
hh.  B.  O.,  uii.  es. 

(8)  Bister  of  a  colona  «.  G.,  utii*- 
>on  wa«  a  Aeivua,  liii,  H. 

anenria  [in  class.  Lat, :  the  tavst  li 
Uiu  oiijariiH,  a  mimengiji,  conria, 
from  the  Gt.  trfyapm,  in  Ih^  Di^: 
■Birice  to  ■  lord,  tillaiuge ;  is  Ibe 
Polypt.]  thi  enrriagi,  cmTeytma  if 
ahinglea  or  tile*  of  cleft  wood  >^ 
boa^B  or  pEsuks,  or  of  wine,  nUdi 
had  often  to  be  conTeyid  to  plan 
ntuRl«d  at  great  dEsbmoeB  (ram  ib 
estate,  li,  2;  xii,  le;  xiu,  99. 

uiguilla,  an  ni,  see  aiurilla. 

■  snima,  Ihi  uml,  ii,  30S  :  lit,  48. 

animal,  a  braiil  0/  burden,  ii,  li) ; 
liu,  1 ;  u,  8  ;  ixii,  4;  nil,  1,11, 
66.  8T,  71,  113,  137,  188. 

iii,  1,  77  ;  ti.  1 ;  Tiii.'  1 :  ii,  IM; 
xiu,  64,  77;  IT,  1  ;  xri,  1;  lii.l: 
K,  2;  xiu,  1.  92,  97;  i",  I.-  1 
jlrmana  dominioa.  coni  nwmd  to 
tho  laid  of  the  estate,  see  dnttnHv. 
—Annema  Ttra,  com  till  itaiAq 
M  thtJItU,  ix,  1,  2:  xiu,  1.  »^ 
.^muna  attirm  (in  Uta  addit.  ni'. 
IJiB),  perhnp"  rijt. 

Biinusua,  /•</.'  0/  j/^d->,  old:  sJ'^ 
annosa,  see  litea. 

annuB,  a  near,  i,  33;  liii,  89,  IM: 
\i,  2;  iii,  77  ;  arat  insupCT  snnim 
(perticas  tI),  liii,  64  :  (perticu  a), 
lui,  77  :  (perticas  iii),  xiii,  89, «, 
97.— annus  omnis,  i,  43;  ii.  HI; 
iii,  62;  Tii,  84  ;  ii,  9;  liii.  1; 
xiT,  94  ;  XV,  95 ;  iti,  93 ;  iTiii,  I ; 
XI.  3.  35,  48 ;  iiii.  4,  97  ;  ni'. 
30,  31,  44  ;  xxv,  3.— annus  <aii. 
i,  27;  IT.  2,  35;  iii,  86;  irii,4. 
iiiii,  26 ;  iiIt,  2,  fi6,  67, 14S.  !«■ 
—annus  diuB,  i,  27  ;  ii,2;  iii,  2, 17; 
It,  2,  3fi;  v.  3.  28,  53,  78;  ti,); 
riT,3,35;  IV,  3;  iiiii.20;  xiit.l. 
71.— annua  alter,  ii.  121;  iii.  «: 
iiii.  4  ;  xxiT,  145,  146.— BimiB 
tertius.  i,42,  121;  iU,  37.  62  ;  1,1. 
2B,  49,  52,  S3,  78.  93 ;  ti,  67 ;  tii,  », 
20,  22,26.  37, 42.  etc.  ;ix,  9;  liv,', 
35.  94;  IV,  3.  95;  xvi,  :l,  22.93; 
ivii,  3,  18,  49;  lii,  8,  50;  u,  !. 
S-29,  48;  Jiii,  4,  97;  iiiii,  36; 
uv.  3,  34. — annua  quartus,  i,  14, 
— annus  quintua,  i,  42. 
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ansmga  (prob.  of  German 
being  f ound,  in  TarionB  forms, 

Bavarian  laws  of  the   8th 

a  mtMur§  of  turfaee  ^Fr. 
e)y  of  arable  land  (a  diyiaion, 
a  ninth  part  of  the  bunuarium^ 
)erhap8  of  abont  160  perches 

i,  19,  20,  24,  26,  28,  30, 

36,  37;  ii,  1,10,11,16,  80, 
i,  12,  89 ;  V,  3,  7,  17,  22, 
ii,  4  etc.,  40,  43,  57;  Tiii,  14; 

;  xiv,  6,  8,  ll,etc. ;  xv,  2-4, 
cvi,  3,  4,  etc. ;  xix,  4,  7,  39  ; 
).     The  pertica  was  u  division 

antsinga  (see  xiii,  77),  and 
«i#i^a=  l^arpent.  It  remained 
in  some  of  the  estates  of  the 
of  S.  Germain  till  nearly  the 

the  14th  centur)'. — Dimidia 
,%i,29;  ii,8,9,28;  iii,61;  3uv, 
— Facere  antsingam,  xxv,  19. 
for  ang^uilla,  an  eel,  ix,  2. 

apparatus,  furniture^  houte' 
oodSy  inttruments,  applied  to 
■•  (cum  omni  apparatu  auigenter 
icta),  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  vi,  2 ;  vii,  2 ; 
xiv,  2  ;  XV,  2. 

tia,  or  -tium,  an  appendage^ 
>;  X,  2;  xii,  48. 
ier,  a  tnill'ttreamj  ix,  2. 
arable,  i,  1-4,  etc.    Generally 
led  with  terra  (q.v.). 

plough,  a  labour  which  the 
!i  were  bound  to  perform  for 
bbey,  at  stated  times  of  the 
uid  which  was  re.i^ulated  by 
L  measures :  (arat  ad  hibsr- 
m  pertica*  2,  ad  tremitum 
im  1),  i,  11  ;  (arat  perticas  3), 
arat  ad  htbematicnm  perticas 

tremissem  perticas  ii),  ii,  2. 
dimidiam  ngam,  ix,  6.  See 
r,  iii,  2,  37 ;  iv,  2,  26 ;  v,  3, 
',  52,  53,  78 ;    vi,  3,  33 ;    vii, 

22,  26,  37-39,  42,  etc.  ;  viii, 
24,  28,  35-37 ;  ix,  6,  9,  246, 
256,  266,  288,  299  (later 
i;  xi,  1,  2;  xii,  19,  22,  26, 
,  etc. ;  xiii,  b,  1, 14,  64, 77,  88, 

;  xiv,  3 ;  xv,  2,  3,  69  ;  xvi, 
;  xvii,  3  ;  xviii,  3  ;  xix,  4,  8  ; 

30,  32,  34,  36,  41  ;    xxi,  2, 
;  xxii,  89  ;  xxiv,  47. 
ium,  for  asceterium,  a  numas- 

m  area,  site:  area  molendim, 
;  ix,  305  ;  xxiv,  159. 
Q,  silver :    de  argento  solidus, 
^lidus ;    de  argento  libra,  see 
md  also  uneia. 


aripennnm,  aripennus  (probably  a 
Oanlic  word,  also  spelled  in  Low 
Lat.  arapennity  arepennia,  aripennis, 
arpennuy  arripenSf  arpentiumy  etc., 
from  the  Lat.  arepetmu,  aripetmU, 
araptnnit),  a  meature  of  9urfae$ 
(Fr.  arpent)f  for  vineyards  and 
meadows,  but  not  arable  land,  for 
which  the  bunuarium  (q.v.)  and  the 
antHnga  (q.v.)  were  used,  i,  1-4, 
etc. ;  ii,  1,  etc.  It  occurs  in  nearly 
every  paragraph  of  the  Pol^^tychnm, 
to  inoicate  not  only  the  size  of  the 
vineyard  and  the  meadow  held  by 
each  tenant  (as  i,  1,  3-6,  etc.),  bat 
also  the  measure  of  vineyard  which 
tenants  were  bound  to  put  into 
order  or  cultivate  for  the  Abbey  (as 
i,  1,  2,  10,  etc.).  It  varied  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  seems  to  have 
measured  from  about  half  an  acre  to 
an  acre  and  a  quarter,  or  half  a 
Bjoman  jugerum. — Onl^  once  we  find 
aripennus  de  sihaf  xiii,  13. — ^Ari- 
pennus dimidius,  i,  1,  4,  7-9,  41 ;  ii, 
97  bis,  98  ;  xi,  8.  See  also /a««r«, 
pars,  and  vinea. 

[asceterium,  a  monastery ;  see  ards- 
terium.] 

asciculus,  for  axieulus  (q.v.). 

aspicere,  to  belong,  appertain  to,  ii,  1 ; 
iii,  1 ;  vi,  2 ;  viii,  2,  etc. ;  ix,  4-7, 
158,  269,  270,  278,  284,  287,  304 
(later  addit.);  xiii,  b;  xiv,  2;  xv,  2; 
xvi,  2  ;  xvii,  2 ;  xix,  2 ;  xx,  i,  2  ; 
xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1  ;  xxv,  2. 

auca,  a  goose,  xiii,  99,  101 ;  xix,  1. 
Auca  pasta,  a  fatted  goose,  i,  40. 

augustaticum,  agustaticum  [manual 
labour  or  service  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  feudal  lord  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  time  of  harvest;  by 
extension],  (1)  a  payment  in  place  of 
this  service,  ix,  6,  234,  236,  243.— 
(2)  the  harvest  or  harvest-time  itself, 
ix,  286.     See  also  messis, 

*  aurum,  gold :  auri  libra,  ix,  305  ; 
xii,  48. 

au8aria=Marta  (q.v.). 

avena,  oats,  ix,  278 ;  xi,  a  ;  xii,  61 
(later  addit.)  ;  xiii,  106 ;  xix,  8,  10, 
12, 14-16,  18, 21,  24,  26,  28,  30-33, 
35,  37,  40-44,  46,  47,  50. 

axicuJus,  asciculus,  acxiculus,  a  email 
board,  or  plank,  ix,  4,  9 ;  xi,  2,  10 ; 
xiii,  1,  14,  15,  64,  77,  89,  M; 
xiv,  3,  94. 
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v,«3;  ri,l«.— "i 

lif,  n.  — MS  ff  nam  -mnMi 
innudbi,"  i,  SB,  U ;  it,  H ; 
zn,»0-n{  zTii,48:  ¥i.  ii,  i.— 
an  "tteUam,"  Ti,  1.  —  "tam," 

xli,  4T Hiban  de  baiafitio  (imb- 

■nn),  ix,  3M  (Ute  addit.).— Duo 


xji,  M.-W 

wdnirt,  Ti.  fi2:  Ix,  16.  16,  24,-99, 
31,  84,  3fi,  37,  48,  60,  79,  102-lM, 
lOS,  lis,  lU.  llfi,  12U123,  ISO, 
in-lSt,  136-138.  U3,  140,  171, 
18>,  303,  204.  325.  239,  273,  383, 
S88;  zU,  e,  43i  xiii,  15, 18,18,01, 
66;  Hi,  12,71:  ixii,2S.74:  uiii. 
18,  21, 22 ;  iziv,  14,  56, 61,  89, 122, 
144;  UT,  7,  3B,  40,  43;  Fr.  i,  1. 
3-14  ;  ii,  13.     Beo  also  pruhyter. 

bladom,  »n>,  vihiat  (Fr.  bli),  and  by 
eit«neion  (per  bladum,  blada;  in 
hladt^  the  Aarrealj  harveal-tiaK,  u, 
e.  304  [Inter  addit.) :  iiiii.  1 ;  XDV, 
168.  Perhaps /acerr  ditm  per  iiada 
(or  in  bUdo)  more  rtrictlj  meani  lo 
do  a  dau'i  v>ftding  [or  other  labonx 
required  bye 
eomfieldt. 

blasua,  en  lr«n  mitnimml  o 
(dartor  javElinr),ix,  IliO; 
103. 

bonnarinm,  s«e  bunuarium. 

boa,  an  or:  paid  (l}8»u;Br-(iM 


170. — dimidioa  bos,  iriii,  3  ;  xii.S; 
iiii,4;  xxiii,  26;  xxt,  3.  34  ;  (or  4 
■lieep),u:,9. — (2]BacmnM:demanao, 
ii,  2,— Dot  to  be  paid,  ii.  28,  40.— 
f3)  to  be  sapptied  bf  tbe  tenant  for 
IheworkwhiciiliBhadto  perform  for 
theAbb(n,(a)  adTinericiam.ii.lfifi, 
271 1  xiii,  S2 ;  {b)  ad  earoptra.  xiii. 


is  ripe)  in 


11,  41  (on  MdiitM  dt  bM^  n, 
77-80;  Mia— ■SnnM.^lli 

tMuliiAo  had  Id  mhMHti 
tte  Abber,  zri.  41-H.-»aw  il 
bowm,"  fo  b«  v^  fta  itBrfw 
af  nplji^  am  to  Oa  Abbir<  »>• 
4».-Sk»  (aasM.  pte.},  h.  m 
patwaddiU. 

sdaat  rO.F>.  Ini*],  a  IM  # 
fnm  Aat  had  bM  mM  nl 
•Qmnd  to  nniBatL  odrihfMik 
diM,  -Mft,  ix,  S.  It  b  Mt  dK 
nbaftar  It  ao^rtad  of  oah.  Nri^ 
ndt,  oririicat. 

btabara,  to  fm*  Imt,  xiii,  tot. 

btara,  ar^iAr,  JW,  i-xxnlilt. 

lanilM,  ■  Maa^  fart,  zxii,  1. 

bMDla,  ■  afav  «  *>*Hh  C^-  >mIi!' 
b,  311,  344. 


(Tr.  ImmM  :  (1)  af  ar 

1,  3,  S,  4.  ato.  pa  ■ ,     -, 

■"  -'  ■  i,  40;  tt,m. 
u  aaema  n  un  oaM  aqial  li  U 
aipatita  or  6  SMHa>fin.  h 
dirinona    of    dw    ttmmrmm  w 

C,  for  qn  (goniiD  tor  (mram],  lii,  1 

(twic^; 

saballng, 

A^^ii,  i*r 

2  ;    iri,  2  ;    lii,  2,  3  ;   nil  t- 

lolTere  ceballnm,  ii,  8. — or  ''/"^ 
for  tbe  Abbey  (in  psvment  of  iter 
rant  and  obligations] :  paacov  eM- 
lam,  ii,  fl,  67,  139;  irii,  i-- 
[ff  with  which  they  had  to  do  tlieii 
work  er  service  for  the  Abbe;.  ^ 
146,  147.— Tenant!  had  to  i^ 
fodder  "  ad  caballi  paitnm,"  ii, '' 
"  wlvit  caballi  paahun,"  ii,  2D9.«1. 
— Proaoliera  [maiunm]  de  etUUD 
BOO,  ii.  147. 

cabaticnm,  lee  mjm1i«mm. 

'calcare.  lo  Iread,  prm,  lii,  il- 

caldaria,  a  imatletip  or  Ku^a«W' 
boiler  (Fr.  eMatidiirr],  liii,  M. 

calumniatns,  t^imal,  dmlitfti,  ho" 
"  —• — 'T  el*imid  by  a  Iwd,  «t  *• 
«  tluiUtnjiid  (mprdiif  U 
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MrMM)  .-—calunmiata  (uxor  coloni), 
lix,  37 ;  ^uxor  coloni  hominis  s. 
Gormanii,  ioid.,  44 ;  (uxor  coloni  a. 
Germani),  xxiy,  42. — ^mimiatiis+ 
colona,  homines  s.  Germani,  xix,  48. 
—  calamniatos  +  colona  s.  Germani, 
Tix,  48. 

campellnSy  a  small Jleld  (Fr.  ehampeau)y 
XI,  A ;  XXV,  1 . 

campus,  aJUldf  ix,  244,  260. 

camailus,  an  undir^garment  made  of 
linen  or  hemp,  xiii,  109 ;  xxiii, 
27.~cam8ilis,  xx,  2,  38,  48.  Cam- 
ailus de  octo  alnis,  xiii,  1  lU. 

*candela,  a  eandle,  xxiv,  112. 

canonicus,  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to 
rule,  or  custom,  hence  subst.  neut. 
canonica,  emtomary  taxes  and  duties 
paid,  apparently,  in  wine  (the  pro- 
duce of  tne  vineyard),  xvi,  22  ;  xxv, 
3,34. 

capaticum,  cabaticum,  cavaticnm, 
xavaticum,  capatica,  a  tax  levied  on 
heads^  a  head-  or  polltax,  a  capitation 
tax  fFr.  chevage,  Germ.  Xt^fzins), 
which  was  sometimes  levied  per 
hearth,  and  not  per  head.  It  usually 
amounted  to  4  denarii  per  head,  or 
per  hearth  {focus),  i,  42  (3  librae 
for  110  mansi) ;  ii,  119  (9  solidi  for 
108  mansi) ;  iv,  33,  35  (6  sol,  and 
4  den,  for  23^  mansi  ingenuiles  and 
6  serviles),  36 ;  v,  86 ;  ix,  4  (6  sol. 
for  6  mansi  having  16/o<»),  6,  300  ; 
xi,  10  (5  soL  and  4  den.  for  7  mansi 
having  16  foci) ;  xii,  20,  46,  46  ; 
xiii,  B  (3  sol,  and  9  den.  for  5  mansi), 
99  (1  sol.  and  19  den.  for  81  mansi 
or  182  fod) ;  xiv,  90,  94  (6  sol.  for 
79  mansi) ;  xv,  95  (10  sol.  for  74} 
mansi) ;  xvi,  93 ;  xx,  45  ;  xxi,  93 
(Ij^  sol.  for  51  mansi) ;  Fr.  ii,  11. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  or  the  mode 
of  paying  it  was  sometimes  modified, 
see  capita  and  caput.  In  some 
instances  persons  pay  4  or  more 
denarii  witnout  its  oeing  said  what 
they  were  paying  this  money  for, 
but  perhaps  for  the  head-tax.  These 
payments  are  recorded  under  the 
article  denarius. 

capella,  a  chapel,  xxi,  1 ;  xxii,  1  ;  x,  1 
(later  addit.). 

capita  [nom.  fem.,  from  the  neuter 
plur.  capital,  a  head:  ^'solvunt  de 
eorum  capitis  (they  pay  as  their  poll- 
tax)  pullum  1,  ova  et  dies  iii,*'  xx, 
46.     See  also  capaticum. 

caplim,  caplinum  [from  the  same  root 
as    eapulare  P],    the    obligation    of 


tetuMts  to  cut  down  trees,  or  branches 
of  trees,  at  stated  times,  for  their 
lords,  i,  2,  13;  u,  2;  iu,  2,  37; 
iv,  2,  26 ;  v,  3,  28,  63,  78 ;  vii, 
37 ;  viii,  3,  24,  28,  37 ;  xvi,  3 ; 
xvii,  3,  18  ;  xviii,  3  ;  xix,  8.  [In 
V,  3,  the  MS.  has  claplin,  witii 
sti'oke  over  the  final  ».] 

caput,  a  head:  solvunt  de  capite  suo 
den.  quatuor  (i.e.  the  poll-tax,  see 
capaticum  and  capita),  ix,  9,  293, 
301,  302 ;  xi,  2 ;  xii,  16  (sol.  3  et 
den.  4),  23,  24,  40,  41,  44 ;  xiii, 
1,  76  (hiB),  77;  xxi,  40,  62.— 
Solvere  multones  2  de  capite,  xxi, 
31. 

camaticum,  a  war- tax,  first  paid  in 
small  cattle,  afterwards  converted 
into  a  money  payment,  iv,  35  ;  xiv, 
3,  36,  94;  xv,  3,  96;  xvi,  93; 
xxii,  70,  97.     See  also  bos. 

caropera  (fem.  ),caropus  (jAva.'caropera), 
see  carropera. 

*  carpentarius,  a  carpenter,  v,  98. 

carraoa,  that  which  was  laden  on  a 
cbrrum,  a  cartload  (Fr.  charretie) : 
of  wood,  ix,  163,  166 ;  of  hay,  xix, 
1 ;  see  carrum. 

carratio,  carritio,  carricio,  a  carting ; 
the  labour  of  carting,  or  loading  carts 
for  the  lord  of  the  estate,  usually 
measured  by  pedaUs  (q.v.),  xv,  3, 
95;  xvi,  3,  22  ;  xxv,  3,  34. 

carritare,  to  cart,  load  on  a  ear,  viii,  3. 

carritio,  see  carratio. 

carropera  (fem.),  caropera  (fem.), 
work,  service,  labour  (of  conveying 
and  transporting)  by  means  of  a  cart 
(carrum  or  earrus),  i,  2,  11,  16,  17  ; 
ii,  2,  113;  iii,  2,  37;  iv,  2,  26; 
V,  3,  28,  63,  78 ;  vi,  3,  4,  33,  36 ; 
vii,  4,  22,  37,  38,  42,  47 ;  viii.  3, 
24,  28,  37  ;  ix,  304  (later  addit.) ; 
xiu,  14,  15,  41,  64,  77-«0,  89,  106  ; 
xiv,  3,  36 ;  xvi,  3,  62 ;  xvii,  3,  18  ; 
xviii,  3  ;  xix,  8 ;  xx,  3  ;  xxi,  4,  64, 
69,  61,  81;  xxii,  77;  xxiv,  2,  71, 
113,  137,  138;  xxv,  3.  Caropus 
(plur.  caropera),  v,  78. — A  money 
payment  could  be  made  instead, 
xii,  2 ;  xiii,  105.— caropera  propter 
vinum,  xiii,  1,  37,  38. — Operari 
cum  manu,  same  meaning,  xiii,  1. 

carruca,  a  plough,  xxii,  4. 

carrum,  a  two-wheeled  waggon  for 
transportmg  burdens,  especially  hay, 
of  wnich  it  probably  contained  a 
measure  of  a  thousand  pounds,  i,  42; 
ii,  1,  121 ;  iii,  62 ;  iv,  1 ;  V,  1 ;  vi, 
1;  vii,3;  viii,l;  ix,  1, 9, 168,  278, 
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299  (later  addit.) ;  xi,  a,  2, 10 ;  xiii, 
A,  Bf  99,  105 :  xiy,  1,  94 ;  xr,  1 ; 
xvi,  1,  93 ;  XYii,  1 ;  XTiii,  2 ;  xxi,  1  ; 
xxii,  1 ;  xxiy,  1 ;  xxy,  l-3»  34. 

carta,  a  charter:  carta  miinborationis 
8.  Oermani,  ix,  268. 

caca,  aeottoge,  lodges  usually  mentioned 
together  with  the  mannu  dominicatua 
(•fufom.)f  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  It,  1 ;  yi,  1 ; 
yii,  1 ;  yiii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 168, 269,  278, 
284  (mansuB  com  mm)  ;  x,  1  (later 
addit.) ;  xii,  6  ;  xiii,  a  ;  xiy,  1,  2 ; 
xy,  1,  2  ;  xyi,  1,  2  ;  xix,  1,  2,  49  ; 
XX,  1,  2 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxy,  1,  2 ;  Fr.  i, 
3;  ii,  13.  Ca»a  dammica,  xyii,  1 
(corresponding  to  the  usual  manms 
dcminicattu  cum  eaw^  unless  the 
text  be  corrupt). 

casticium,  a  kind  of  dwelling,  a  eottage^ 
differing  from  mm,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ; 
iy,  1 ;  yi,  1 ;  yii,  1 ;  yiii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 
158,  269,  287 ;  x,  1  (later  addit.) ; 
xi,  A ;  xii,  3,  6,  8,  16  ;  xiii,  a,  b  ; 
xiy,  1,  2;  xy,  1,  2;  xyi,  1,  2; 
xyii,  1 ;  xix,  1,  2,  49 ;  xx,  I,  2 ; 
xxiy,  1,  etc. 

^castrum,  a  eiutle,  y,  112. 

cayaticum,  see  eapatumm. 

cayea,  a  box,  baeket,  or  hamper,  xxii, 
79  (bis). 

oelelarius,  celerarius,  for  eellariue  (q.y.). 

cella  (fratnim),  a  colony  of  monks t  a 
dependtuey  of  a  inonastery^  yii,  I, 
84;  xxiv,  119,  123  tit.,  127  tit., 
131.     See  also  iii,  1,  62. 

cellarius,  cellerarius,  celelarius,  cele- 
rarius, one  who  had  charge  of  the 
cella  or  storeroom y  a  steward^  bttfln- 
(especially  in  monasteries),  xiii,  102; 
xix,  4  {celdaHus  et  colonus-{-coU)ua, 
homines s.  Geimani) ;  ix,  228  (servus 
et  celerarius). 

censilis,  of  or  belonging  or  liable  to 
census,  taxable",  (mansus)  censilis^  xiii, 
99  ;  xxi,  78,  93. 

censitns,  taxed ^  ix,  3  ;  xv,  1 :  xxii,  1. 

census,  ti  general  term  for  tribute,  tax, 
ix,  o9.  283,  284;  xii,  48  (later 
addit);  xiii,  89,  93,  100;  xxi,  3, 
22,  29.  43;  xxv,  11;  paid  (a)  in 
money,  vii,  74,  7«>-80  ;  xix,  49,  50  ; 
{b)  in  money  and  in  kind,  i,  40; 
iii,  1  ;  vii,  84 ;  xix,  1 ;  (c)  wholly 
in  kind,  ii,  1  ;  vi,  1  ;  viii,  1  ;  xv,  1 '; 
xvi,  1.  (.'ensus  injrenuilis,  census 
serrilis,  a  tax  paid  by,  or  like  that 
paid  by,  an  in^nuus,  or  a  terms,  ix, 
231.  Tenere  in  censo,  to  hold  any- 
thing on  condition  of  paying  the  tax 
dne  for  it,  (mansus)  rii,  6. — Solvere 


in  centum  (den.  4  or  3),  vii,  74, 79; 
(sol.  ii),  yii,  77,  79;  (de  mento 
sol.  iii),  yii,  76.  The  word  ddihm 
is  used  in  xiii,  76,  94,  instead  of 
eentut.  Reditonu  census,  ix.  Z\ib 
(later  addit.),  Imt  prob.  kg.  ndiha 
et  ceneue,  see  xii,  48. 

centena  (subst),  (1)  under  the  Bomsn 
emperors,  a  dignity  in  the  ia^eritl 
Court  (  =  centurionatos).  As  t 
geop.  term  it  first  appears  in  the 
Salic  Law,  meaning  (2)  a  distriei, 
a  hundred,  and  had,  probably,  been 
introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Fiasb, 
among  whom  it  had,  no  doubt,  tt 
first  a  numerical  signification,  indi- 
cating a  collection  of  a  hundred 
persons  or  a  hundred  heads  of 
families,  placed  under  the  adminii- 
tration  of  an  ofilcer  called  cenienmm. 
Later  on  it  meant  (3)  a  divieicn  •/« 
pague  occupied  bj  such  a  cmtme, 
and  so  in  the  Polyptychum,  ix,  284 ; 
xii,  1-24,  26-47.  U  seems  to  hsTtr 
been  the  same  as  the  vicaria  (q.v.). 

cera,  tpox,  x,  1 ;  xii,  27 ;  xiii,  99 ; 
xix,  61. 

*  cereus,  a  waX'light,  taper,  x,  2. 
drcnitus,  circumference,  circuit,  xiii,  i- 
oirculus,  a  ring,  or  hoop,  xi,  2,  10; 

xiii,  B,  1,  15,  64,  77,  89,  99. 
[circumsepire]  circumseptus,  to  hfd^t^ 

fence  round,    to    surround,  encUte, 

xxii,  1. 
claudere,  to  cofiJine,enehfi€,  xi.  2;  xiii. 

1,  64  ;  XV,  2,  3;  xxiv,  2. 
clausura,  an  enclosure,  xiii,  b  (claa<Qri 

ad  ortum,  ad  curtem,  ad  messe?). 
♦coenobiura,  a   motinstery,  abbty,  \'. 

59  (c.  sancti  Germani). 

*  collector  vini,  a  wine-gatherer,  iii.  '1- 
coUigere,  to  colUct,  gathtr  (said  of  the 

gathering  of  grapes,  hay,  etc.).ii,  i^ 
ix,  158,  278;  xi,  a;  xiii,  a;  liv, 
1  ;  XV,  1  ;  xvi,  1  ;  xvii,  1 ;  xxii,  1- 
colona  (in  general,  a  womau  iff  t^ 
class  of  the,  and  married  to  ". 
colouus,  q.v.).  Also  a  tenant  on  her 
own  account,  a  female  farmer.  In 
the  Polyptychum  she  appears,  ^th- 
out  any  further  definitioD,  as  []] 
colona  merely,  (a)  solvens  "capati- 
cum,"  Fr.  ii,  11.  — (*)  feuuM 
colona,  xxi,  25.  —  (c)  tct/e  of  « 
colonus  ;  colon  us  s.  Germani;  colon** 
(and  called  with  him)  hh.  *.  G.'- 
colonus  et  major  (and  called  with 
him)  hh.  s.  G.i  see  the  article 
colonus  ;  mq/or  (q.v.,  and  callM 
with  him)    hh,   s.    G.  ;    homo  Uber 
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(q.T.) ;  liber  (q.v.) ;  liber  (q.v., 
•ad  called  with  him)  hh.  «.  O.  ; 
lidue  (q.T.,  and  called  with  him) 
hA.  ».  O. ;  aervut  (q.T.«  and  called 
with  him)  hh,  s.  G. ;  ealumniatut 
(q.T.,  and  called  with  him)  hh, 
9,  O.  ;  extraneue  (q.T.) ;  advena 
(q.T.) ;  an  undejined  tenant j  and 
imhont  any  further  definition  of 
henelf,  t,  15,  17,  54,  64 ;  Tii,  23, 
25,  78;  Tiu,  10,  20;  ix,  19,  35, 
106  (de  benefido  Grimhaldi),  232, 
276 ;  XT,  33 ;  XTi,  10 ;  xxii,  23, 
78 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  xxiT,  20 ;  an  tm- 
iffimed  tenant  (and  called  with  him) 
hh.  8.  Q.,  ii,  70,  73  (bis),  82 ;  iii, 
42;  It,  29;  t,  16;  ix,  9;  xiu,  63; 
XT,  89;  XTi,  16,  79;  XTii,  33; 
a  tenant  (**  de  precaria,'*  or  *'  de 
benefido*'  alicajns^,  ix,  115. —  (d) 
holding  a  *  *  mansns  oimiitius  serTilis,*' 
xxii,  83 ;  (with  two  eoloni)  a 
•'mansus,*'  ix,  172;  (with  a  eol.-\- 
ealona,  and  two  eoti)  a  ''mansns,** 
ix,  197  ;  (with  others  of  the  eolonue 
class,  and  an  advena)  a  '*  dimidius 
mansos  ingenuilis/'  xxv,  22. — (e) 
mother  [no  husband  mentioned]  of 
ehildren,  and  holding  (by  herMlf) 
a  *'  mansus,"  ix,  69,  2U0  ;  xxii, 
73;  a  **man8U8  ingenuilis,'*  xxii, 
41,  49  ;  (with  others  of  the  eolonus 
class)  a  *'  mansus  ingenuilis,"  ix, 
18,  21,  28,  40;  xiii,  21;  xxiii, 
17;  xxT,  17;  a  '*  mansus  lidus,*' 
xiii,  40  ;  a  *'  mansus  senrilis,'*  xiii, 
93;  a  **  mansus,"  ix,  65,  66,  110, 
113,  166,  171,  191,  193,  195,  203; 
**  terra  arabilis,**  ix,  202  ;  (with 
two  col'  +  Golonae,  and  a  col.  + 
andlla)  a  *'  mansus  ingenuilis,"  ix, 
26  ;  (with  an  extraneus  +  colona) 
a  '*  mansus,"  ix,  176  ;  (with  a 
serTUs  8.  G.)  a  *' mansus  serrilis," 
xiT,  80 ;  (with  her  children  called 
hh.  B.  6.,  and  holding)  a  *'  dimidius 
mansus,*' xxiv,  100;  a^'hospicium," 
xxiT,  111. 

(2)  colona,  femina  s.  Qermani, 
Pr.  i,  11. 

(3)  colona  s.  Germani,  (a)  without 
further  definition,  but  as  holding 
land  or  a  **  mansus  ingenuilis," 
i,  33;  ii,  81,  94;  iv,  7;  t,  6,  37 ; 
(with  others)  iT,  23;  xii,  22  (a 
"  mansos  ") ;  xt,  9, 20,  39,  69,  64  ; 
xix,  44 . — {b)  as  wife  :  of  an  undejined 
tenant,  t,  54,  56;  Ti,  18,  19,  29, 
32 ;  Tii,  32  ;  Tiii,  22,  29,  31,  32 ; 
xiT,  81 ;  XT,  46, 64,  74,  86 ;  XTi,  13, 


69. — of  a  liber  (q.T.) ;  of  a  eolonue 
(q.T.) ;  a  ealumniatue  (q.T.) ;  an 
extraneue  (q-T.) ;  a  homo  extraneue 
(q.T.) ;  an  advena  (q.T.) ;  a  fftan- 
eipium  (q.T.) ;  the  eoc%u»  extraneue 
of  a  eolonue  +  eolonOf  homines  s. 
Germani,  xiii,  19. — (e)  mother  [no 
husband  mentioned]  of  children,  and 
holding  a  **  mansus  ingenuilis,"  v, 
61  ;  XT,  37,  66 ;  XTi,  41 ;  xxi,  15, 
36;  xxiT,  134;  Fr.  i,  7,  8;  a 
<*  dimidius  mansus,"  ii,  83  ;  xiii,  8, 
20;  a  ^'mansus,"  xii,  11,  22;  an 
uneiftf  xxiv,  102  ;  a  hoepitium,  Ti, 
50 ;  xxiT,  168,  177  ;  a  **  mansus 
serrilis,"  XTii,  45 ;  (with  otheis  of 
the  eolonue  class)  a  **  mansus  in- 
genuilis," ii,  42,  50 ;  t,  18,  35,  68 ; 
Ti,  26 ;  Tii,  16,  53 ;  xiii,  28 ;  xiT, 
56;  XT,  45,  49;  xix,  28;  a 
**  mansus,"  ix,  11 ;  a  '*  dimidius 
mansus,"  xiT,  58 ;  (with  a  lidos, 
homo  8.  Germani)  a  **  mansus  in- 
genuilis," xxi,  18 ;  (with  her  son, 
and  an  aneilla  e,  Germani)  a 
<*  mansus  ingenuilis,"  t,  11 ;  (with 
a  similar  eolona  e.  Germani)  a 
**  mansus  ingenuilis,"  ii,  100  ; 
(with  a  lidue  + eolona)  a  **  mansus 
lidilis,"  xiii,  44;  (with  a  lidue-\- 
andlla  y  homines  8.  Germani)  a 
*  *  mansus  lidilis,"  xiii,  66  ;  (with  her 
son,  a  eolonus,  and  called  with  him 
homines  s.  Germani)  a  '*  dimidius 
mansus  ingenuilis,"  xxt,  39. 
eolonus,  one  who  eultivatee  another** 
land,  a  huebandman,  farmer,  tenant 
of  the  Abbey.  The  Polyptychum 
records  him  (IJ  merely  as  eolonue  i 
(a)  without  defining  his  social 
podtion  any  further,  i,  21,  24,  26, 
31,  32,  36;    iv,  22,  24,  26;    t,  7, 

13,  14,  76;  vi,  14;  vii,  16,  24,  26, 
51,  59 ;  ix,  12,  15,  17,  21,  22.  25, 
28,  29,  32,  35,  36,  38,  42,  44,  46, 
48,  etc.,  84  etc.,  273,  276,  281 ; 
xii,  49  (later  addit.) ;  xiii,  1,  7,  12, 

14,  26,  48,  71,  77  ;  xvii,  8,  46 ; 
xix,  32;  XX,  4,  6,  11,  12,  20,  23, 
26,  27,  29,  37 ;  xxii,  42,  45,  52, 
59,  67,  71,  76  (bis,  ter),  89,  90,  92, 
94 ;  xxiii,  2,  12,  14,  17,  20  ;  xxIt, 
28,  46,  79;  xxt,  22,  30-32,  35; 
Fr.  ii,  11 ;  {h)  +  eoUma  (q.T.),  iii, 
69;  iT,  2,  11,  16,  18,  19,  21,  22; 
T,  13,  15;  Ti,  44;  Tii,  8,  21,26, 
26,  46,  47,  68 ;  ix,  12-18,  20-41, 
43,  etc.  ;  xiii,  2,  7,  21,  42,  71,  84; 
xiT,  6,  10,  13,  40,  83 ;  xt,  18,  28, 
36,   52;    XTi,    6,   9,    18,   31,    84; 
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iTti,  11;  lix,  31,  27.  46,47;  u. 
3.  8-10,  16-18,  21,  ae,  28:  ui, 
17,  48 ;  uii,  4,  6.  7-34,  27,  31, 
33-38,  40,  43,  44,  49,  47,  fi0-«3, 
M,  M,  es,  60-67,  ee-71,  7£,  76, 
88,  92,  9S,  S(i ;  uiii,  2-4,  7.  9-11, 
13,  IS,  16,  18,  21,  23,  24;  ail, 
33,  24,  38,  29,  31,  32,  38,  40,  ES. 
lis,  122,  139,  lfi2:  xXT,  16,  22, 
36,  27,  31,  37;  Fr.  i.  10;  ii,  6  ; 
(.)  +  libirB  (Q.T.).  ii,  78 ;  riii,  3,  6 ; 
ix,  61,91, 142,  144,  184,280,  2B3; 


.  31 : 


,  14; 


Fr.  i,  9;  (*)  +  lOtra,  lE,  B; 
liH,  1,2,39;  it,  84,  4S ;  in,  » ; 
iTii,  6 ;  iriii,  7,  8 ;  lirr,  174 ;  (i) 
4-  wiww,  T,  68  :  liT,  37  ;  I  " 
68 ;  »ri.  87 ;  iriii,  9 ;  (<)  + 
(ds  beneficio  Ganththi,  U 


88; 
78;    : 


(,)4 


;   (/)  + 
(?)   + 


,  31,  93 1  (rf) 
-ffffrinwa  {q-f-),  a.  lOS,  131, 
13S  ;  liii,  46,  93  ;  uii.  26,  33,  72. 
91,  164;  (<)  +  adrma  (q.T.),  ht, 
IB;  (/)-nwn««(q.T.).Tii,  97;  ii, 
26  ;  liii,  61  ;  uii,  32  ;  uiii,  S  ; 
uiT,  107.  118;  uv,  6,  16  ;  (j)  + 
lUa  {q.T.).  ix,  80,  104;  ijii,  47; 
u,  S ;  uii,  48  ;  uiii,  B,  19  ;  (A] 
+  HMr,  Tii,  38;  ii,  84,  112  (do 
beneSdo  ftlicujtu),  123  (id.).  I^B, 
303,  204 ;  liT,  79  ;  n,  16,  24  ; 
uii,  36,  30,  66,  74;  uiii,  22; 
(i)  +  ealnmniala  (q.r.),  lix,  37  ; 
(j)  +  miMid  (.  Oimwni,  ix,  164  ; 
nil,  32;  it,  73;  uit,  173;  {i) 
eavoM  infantei  dob  sunt  i.  Q.  ; 
xni,  68 ;  {!)  u  eal.  et  dcMiuu  -I- 
■■ivM,  ii,  67,  139,  SOS;   uii,  B; 

ii,  58,210:    (n)  nl.  villar,  lii.  fil 
(liter  BddJC.]. 

(2)  eelmvM  naeli  Bermani  (a)  (no 
tci/r  msntioned.  nor  is  he  called  Anna 
laneli  GmnanJ,  but  in  same  iiutaDCM 
hii  children  are  euumenited),  i.  1,  3, 
4,  9,  11.  13,  27-30,  34;  ii,  4,  18; 
■ii,  2,  6,  11,  16,  18-20,  23,  29,  30, 
33-36,  38-41,  43,  60,  65.  67.  60; 
iT,  4,  13,  20,  21,  23;  T,  9,  10, 
16-19;  ii.  4.  6,  8.  10,  27,  38,  41, 
47,  48,  63  (having  "infRntca," 
and  being  "  foriatnnua  de  nItb  et 
Tinea  domintca") ;  vii,  13,  2?,  etc. ; 
riii,  7-9,  12,  17,  21,  24,  26.  30, 
36,  38;  ii,  163,  267;  lii,  B.  20, 
40,  41,43;  liii,  21-23;  iiT,9,l.^. 
16,  18,  33.  27,  29,  31,  38,  40.  12, 
46,  fiO-62,  66;  it,  6,  7,  11-13, 
16.  17,  19,  22,  23,  32,  42,44,  48, 
60-52,  68,  62,  63,  67,  68,  71,  7G, 
89;  iTi,  6,  6,10,  IB.  17.  20,  22, 
24.  36,  31,  34,  37  40,  46-47  etc., 
M,  81,  83;  irii.  13.  17,  19-31, 
24,  38,  31,  37,  41  42;  iriii,  8, 
le-13,  14,  30,  42  .  iii,  39.  S6.  60, 
79;   iii'   17,  61,  66,69,167,  167; 


-.42:  (*)  +  - 
n,  77 ;  (■)  cujub  mfMt«  non  nol 
a.  G.,  lii,  13,40;  (1)  majoMMleinii 
e.  G«muu  +  axoc,  <pwrtaa  infuls 
Don  snot  8.  G.,  xii,  3. 

(3)  edanm,  homn  s.  Genmni  {i) 
withonl  further  definitiaD:  ii,  1(1. 
liii,  4,  le,  39,  48,  77  ;  lil,  \i,  31, 
32,  27,  32,  41,  43;  ui,  10,  U 
13,21,21.32,43,46;  uir,  4.  Ii, 
32,  68,  63.  72,  88,  96,  lU,  141- 
143,  148,  149,  161,  163,  161,  ITt. 
178,  180  ;  UT,  4.  14,  26  ;  Fr.  i,  I, 
10.  13.  13 ;  (i)  cnjoi  mot  d 
infuitM  son  nml  s.  Germuii.  ui*, 
109,  110.  171  ;  («)  +  edrms,  m 
81;  ui>,  58, 176;  (dj+esbtminM. 
iii,44;  W  +  "toM.  UT.7;(/) 
+  liitra,  uir.  137 :  (f)  aL  « 
iwanta,  h«in«  b.  Germuu,  lil,  i. 
(A]  eaJ.  muHtuntu.  home  s.  OenuB. 
xii,  6.— ())  +  aoliDW,  tc^eduTMU 
hominea  i.  Gennuii,  i,  S,  >,  9i 
17-19,  38;  ii,  3-14;  iii.  2-S,  S,S, 
12-H,    16,   19-28,   30,  31,  3J.  34. 

36,  37,  43,  4S.  46.  19,  £1,  62,  M. 
58 ;  iT,  3.  6,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13,  \i, 
17,   21,   23-26,    30-32;    »,  4,  S, 

7,  8,  10,  14,  16.  17,  18;  li,  J, 
5,  e,  7,  9,  10,  26.  39.  40;  rii,  4, 
6:   riii,  6.  11,   13-16,  18,  19,  », 

37,  30,  34;  ii,  9,  11  ;  ni,  23,14; 
liii.  2-5,  9-11  el«.,  1 5  etc.,  29,  », 
32.  34  etc.,  76,  76  (bis),  78,  84,  tl. 
92,  etc. ;  liv,  3-8,  etc. ;  it,  8,4,(, 

8.  10-14,  etc.  ;  iri,  3,  4,  7  *(-. 
82;  iTii,  4,  6,  etc.  ;  iriii,  3,4, 
11-13;  lii,  7-11,  13-17,  «b.. 
ui,  6-9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  n. 
19-21,  23,  2S.  26.  30,  31.  3S-M, 

37,  38,  40,  44,  45,  47,  49-62,  M. 
72,  73,  76-79,  86 ;  uiT,  6-7.  9, 
10,  12-21,  24-28,  31,  32,  36.  36, 

38,  41.  43-48,  64.  56,  57,  60.  61 
64,  66-68,  70.  73-77,  79,  80,  SJ, 
84,  87-92.  etc.  ;  ut.  3  etc.,  37; 
Fr.  1,  4,  6.  etc. ;  ii.  2,  3,  etc. ; 
{k)  +  libtra,  hh.  a.  O.,  iriii,  «  ; 
lii,  12 ;  uiT,  129  ;  {!)  -k-  Ui; 
bh.  a.  G.,  iu,  10,  21,  36,  44 ;  Tin. 
IB;  liii,  6,  11,  42,  46,  47.  54,  M. 
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,  39,  74  ;  (m)  +  aneilln, 
.,  ii,  38 ;  iii,  50,  65 ;  xiii, 

83 ;  xvi,  76 ;  XTiii,  6  ; 
;  ixiY,  37,  92,  166,  157, 
>;  (»)  +  «-tor,  hh.  s.  G., 
i ;  iii,  29  ;  vii,  8,  29  ;  xxi, 
V,  86,  106 ;  XXV,  5 ;  (o) 
la,  hh.  s.  6.,  xxiv,  36; 
et  mater  ejus  colona,  hh.  s. 

18  ;  xidv,  3 ;  {9)  major 
xor,  hh.  8.  6.,  Fr.  i,  4  ; 
et  major  +  colona,  hh.  s. 
;  V,  3 ;  xiii,  31 ;  xxiv,  2 ; 
15 ;  («)  col.  et  decanns  + 
hh.  8.  6.,  xiii,  18  ;  xxi, 
,  23,  71,  113;  (0  col.  et 
-f  colona,  hh.  8.  G.,  xix,  4  ; 
et  infantes  ejns,  hh.  h.  G., 
1,  128. 

herefore,  find  the  variou.s 
ving  as  wife  {a)  a  colona ;  or 
bera ;    {e)   a   lida  ;    (d)  an 

(e)  an  extranea;  (/)  an 
ose  social  position  is  not 
;  (^)  a  calumniata\  {h)  an 
while  he  held  office  on  the 

(a)  fnajor ;  (b)  decanus  ; 
r  decanus  ;  (d)  forestarius ; 
'\U9\  {/)  mulxnariw.  As  to 
ings  see  the  articles  inge- 
diU*^  iervilis,  hospitium, 
imes  he  held  no  mansun, 
i  portion  of  arable  land 
ith  or  without  a  vineyard), 
,  26-34,  36.— In  ix,  25,  two 
-e  said  to  be  lidi^  because 
e  bom  de  lida  matre.  And 
e,  7,  it  would  appear  that 
ptimate  son  of  a  colontts 
a  lidu».  In  x,  1  (later 
•oloni  are  said  to  be  ingenui, 
trunt  temporibus  s.  Germani. 
,  305 ;  X,  2. 

,  a  coitntg,  iii,  61 ;  vii,  83. 
(-Siva),  a  countess f  xii,  48. 
,  to  rexidSf  dwell,  xx,  1. 
(ratio    (natalitii),    the   com- 
ion  of  a  birthday,  x,  2. 
conp-,  to  purchase,  procure, 
I. 
,  conp-,  a  purchase,  property 

by   labour    and  thrift  or 
di,  3,  20. 

n,  comparatus,  iis,  conp-, 
as  comparatio,  ix,  9;  xix,  8. 
re,  to  exchange,  ix,  303. 
to  grant,  ix,  256. 
oncidis  [for  the  Lat.  con- 
a  wood,  or  part  of  a  wood, 
tting,'\,  39;  v,  2;  ix,  87-89, 


91,  164,  172;  xii,  19,  35,  36;  xiii, 
B,  1,  9,  12,  21,  29,  31,  67,  61,  74, 
76;  xxiii,  9-14,  16-18,  24;  xxiv, 
1,  173. 

condonare,  to  give,  bestow,  present, 
brittg  as  an  o^ering,  xii,  3  ;  xxi,  78. 

*  conducere,  to  hire,  take  on  lease,  eon- 

tract,  xii,  51. 

*  conductor,  a  fanner,  eofUraetor,  xii,  6 1 . 
^conductus,  a  contrcut,  xii,  51. 

*  confinium,  a  confine,  limit,  border,  x,  2. 
eoniada  [the  same  as  cuniada  in  Capitol. 

de  Viilis,  cap.  42],  a  hatehet  (Fr. 
cognee),  xiii,  100. 

conjectus,  a  contribution,  eolleetion, 
made  by  the  several  tenants  of  a 
village  or  an  estate  in  satisfaction  of 
some  obligation  or  rent  due  to  the 
lord  of  the  estate,  xiii,  76  (bis),  77. — 
conjectus  de  annona,  xiii,  64. — de 
viva  annona,  xiii,  99.— de  conjecto 
dimidius  modius,  xiii,  77. 

conparatio,  conparatum,  conparatos, 
see  comp'. 

conquirere,  to  procure,  bring  together, 
acquire,  ix,  257  ;  xii,  47. 

*  consensus,  consent,  agreement,  xix,  2. 

*  consuetude,  a  custotn  (Fr.  coiUume), 

xii,  61. 
corbada,  see  corvada, 
cors,  see  curtis. 

*  cortina,  a  curtain,  xii,  50. 
corvada,    corbada,    corvata,    curbada, 

curvada,  curvata  [Fr.  corvee;  M.D. 
corweide,  coorweide,  eorreweide;  Ned. 
karwei ;  karrewei,  from  the  Low  Lat. 
corrogata  (opera),  work  ordered, 
from  cum  ana  rogare,  to  prescribe], 
obligatory,  gratuitous  work  due  from 
a  tenant  or  vassal  to  his  lord,  i,  38  ; 
ii,  2,113;  iii,  2,37;  iv,  2,  26;  v, 
3,  28,  53,  7H;  vi,  3,  36,  52,  64; 
vii,  4,  20,  26,  37,  42,  48,  62 ;  viii, 
3,  24,  28,  37  ;  ix,  9,  57,  68,  163 
(curvada  cum  pane  etpoto),  155,  212, 
239,  242,  267,  271,  279,  280,  288, 
304  ;  xi,  2  ;  xiii,  b,  1  (c.  cum  pane 
et  potu),  15,  76  (bis),  77  (c.  cum 
pane  et  potu),  89;  xiv,  3,  22,  36, 
37,  52,  72,  78  ;  xv,  3 ;  xvi,  2,  3,  37, 
52,  66,  91 ;  xvii,  2,  3 ;  xviii,  3  ;  xx, 
3  ;  xxi,  2,  4,  54,  59,  61,  74,  76,  81 ; 
xxu,  1-4,  70,  75,  77,  79  (bia),  88, 

92,  94  ;  xxiii,  1,  2,  4,  24 ;  xxiv,  2, 
31,  40,  66,  67,  71,  92,  113,  187, 
138,  175,  179;  xxv,  3 ;  Fr.  i,  4  ; 
ii,  15. — curvada  abbatilis  (q.v.), 
praepositilis  (q.v.),  ix,  139,  140, 
142,  209,  210;  and  c.  judioialis 
(q.v.) :  work  or  sei'vice  to  be  done 
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/or  «n  M^f  or  •  wrmpnittiM^  or  a 
jmif^  ixh,  4. — Cnrada  qnarti, 
qnintt,  xiii,  1,  77.  Origiiully,  and, 
until  too  9tii  oent.,  the  mttmIo  Menu 
to  hftTe  ooneisted  in  obUj^atory  egn- 
cnltnnl  Imbonr  done  in  fields  et 
oeitein  aetaons  of  tiie  yetr.  In  later 
centories  it  came  to  signify  any 
fcratoitoniwork.  It  andthe  "r^JlMn 
noeie"  were  the  two  prinonal 
manual  labonra  to  be  pofonned  oy 
the  tenants  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Gennain.  The  latter  was  more  or 
less  defined  and  limited,  the  oswwirfis 
depended  on  «iri^qitMt%|fMWf- 

erassns  (porcas),/*^,  ix,  2. 

erssoere,  U  p^w^  tuOHv^U^  is,  218. 

enltora,  «  pi9C$  jtf  tuiti9mi$d  bmd^ 
whiiui,  in  the  Fdyptyohnm,  seems 
to  hsTB  Tailed  in  siie  between 
8  and  fi4  ^iMiiMrM  (Fr.  eomimntf  a 
seam),  ii,  1 ;  iii,  I ;  It,  1 ;  t,  i ; 
▼i,  1 ;  yii,  8,  88  Hater  addit.^ ;  Yiii, 
I ;  ix,  1 ;  X,  1  (later  addii.) ;  xIt, 
1 ;  zri,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxii, 
I ;  XXV,  1. — eoltora  major,  minor, 
ix,  1;  xiii,  a;  xxii,  l.^Krnltnre 
dominica,  see  dtmmiemt, — coltara 
dominicata,  see  ifoMmiM/aif.— eol- 
tora indominicata,  eee-indowumigmtui. 

eorbadasMrTMfa  (Q-^0- 

ciirtila  [or  eurtilut],  curtilis,  a  piece  of 
ground  get  apart  for  the  bmUtimf  of 
m  houte,  an  area,  xii,  3,  46. 

Curtis  [from  the  class.  Lat.  chore  or 
core"],  a  court,  eneloeure,  yard;  a 
farm,  vii,  22 ;  xii,  2,  4,  6.  7,  10, 
etc.  ;  xiii,  b  ;  xxi,  28.  Usually 
eurtie  dominica,  see  dominicue,  — 
Sometimes  with  some  other  (local) 
name  added  (=  villa),  xii,  2,  4,  6, 
etc.,  29. 

currada,  cunrata  =  ronWa  (q.T.). 

Dare,  to  give,  prteent,  ix,  258. 

debitum,  a  debt ;  in  the  Polyptychum. 
the  obligatory  rent  due  irum  the 
tenants  to  the  Abbey  (= census),  ix, 
201,  237,  253;  xi,  8,  9  ;  xiii,  37, 
55,  74,  90 ;  xxii,  2  :  xxiii,  7  ;  xxr, 
8,  12. — Medietas  debiti,  xi.  8  :  xiii, 
16,  20.  —  Dcbitus  ser^'ilis,  xiii, 
76,  94. 

deoania  [from  the  Lat.  decern'],  « 
district  consisting:  {originally,  but  no 
longer  in  the  Polyptychum)  of  ten 
sereral  tenancies '  or  Tillages,  a 
deanery  (Fr.  decanie),  whicQ  was 
part  of  an  estate,  and  presided  over 
or  ruled  by  an  officer  called  deemtm 


(q.T.),  ix,  I,  »,  69,  141, 142,  Itt, 
169,  212,  284,  288,  244,  SS5,  »^ 
298,  800-802;  xxir,  1,  71,  US, 
188. 

deemniiytfiMHl^rMral  ^Mm,9im 
(Fr.  iCoffwi),  who  prsstfsd  or  nU 
ofsr  a  decmtrim  (q.?.),  xiii,  99;  nt, 
89  (a  joiyman) ;  be  was  ansQj  i 
aoUrnm  (q.T.),  et 
villae,  xiii,  lOl.—i 
ix,68. 

deeontiM,.^iniMM^  •rntmrnftd,  sm, 
I  (decoratn  eoeksia). 

demeiiietas,  •  km(f^  dsmedietas  BSBa, 
ii,  48 ;  see  also  maJutm, 

09rtmti  go9d$  of  the  im  d  m 
deoariaa,  xix,  61  {immaUmaii, 

denarins,  m  dmitr,  oecviinf  ia  ^ 
Folyptyoliam  by  tiw  side  of  ft» 
toUdmi  (q.T.)  and  Hkrm  (q.T.),ii,ib 
308 (later addit);  xi,IO;  xn,S,lfi, 
19,27;  xiii, 99, 107;  xr,96;xii, 
97;  xxiii,  28, 27 ;  xxiT, 66 ;  xxr.t; 
Fr.  ii,  10.— 2  denaxii,Tii,84;  ii.S, 
6,  288,  248;  xii,  86 ;  XX,  87;  ni. 
44, 68 ;  xxiT,  47, 108, 187.-4  te^ 
i,  27, 87, 40 ;  Ti,  8, 64, 67 ;  inLtt, 
89;  XX,  48.— 81  den.,  ix,  291  (W 
addit.).-4  den.,  i,  42 ;  iL  1,  t.  74: 
iii,  2 ;  T,  49,  68,  78,  86,  98;  vi,S: 
vu,  6,  74,  81 :  Tiii,  39 ;  ix,  9, 26i 
299  (Uter  addit.) ;  xii,  18,  81,  49 
(kter  addit.) ;  xiu,  1,  96, 101,  UO: 
xiy,  90 ;  xv,  3,  94  ;  xvi,  37 ;  xxi,  W: 
xxii,  4;  xxiii,  26,  45;  xxiT,  104, 
105  ;  XXT,  3,  8,  20,  34 ;  Fr.  i,4.- 
6  den.,  ix,  288,  299  (later  sddit.) : 
xiii,  76  (bis) ;  xxiv,  146,  146.- 
8  den.,  Tii,  39;  xiii,  15.— 9  des., 
xiii,  14;  xxiv.  30;  Fr.  i,  l.-W 
den.,  xxiv,  152.— 12  den.,  ix,  1^ 
279;  xii,  35,40,41;  xiii,  a,  1,99: 
xxiT,  21,  22,  44,  78,  86,  176;  xn. 
6,  16,  19,  21.— 16  den.,  xxiii,  S7: 
XXV,  2. — 18  den.,  xxiv,  145, 14*.— 
denarius  dimidius  de  augustalioo,  ix* 
234 ;  duo  den.  ad  augustatioam,  ix« 
236,  243.-4  den.  de  capite  (eii»- 
tico),  i,  119 ;  iv,  35 ;  ix,  9,  «», 
301 ;  xi,  2  ;  xii,  23,  24, 40,  41,44: 
xiii.  1,  15.  64,  76  (bis),  77,  97: 
xiv,  90 :  xxi.  40,  52 ;  xxv,  S,  19, 
21,  22.  24.  28,  34 ;  see  also  fiyi- 
tieum. — 12  den.  ad  hoetem,  ix,  279: 
ditto,  ad  luminaria,  ix,  268.-4  ^• 
de  hostiUtio.  ix,  299  (Liter  addiiW 
4  den.  de  litmonio,  xi,  14.— 6  in. 
de  lignarida,  xxii,  92. 

denerata,  see  denenrieUm. 
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>f  a  depositing  in  the  earthy 
S  burial^  x,  3. 

to  hold  J  by  preearia  (q.i^.) 

tevy  an  ecclesiastical  estate  for 

condition  of  paying  an  annual 

tax  for  the  same,  xii,  3,  16, 

39. 

io,  a  prayer  J  request  j  xix,  2. 
idv.,  over  and  above,  xxii,  1. 
a  measure  of  land,  a  division 
nalis  (q.y.),  ix,  247,  248,  262. 
ditio, 

lay,  a  day^s  labour  to  be 
led  by  tenants  for  their  lord : 
lies,  xiii,  b  ;  xxi,  54 ;  xxiy, 
•. — faoere  diem  i,  i,  20,  21, 

30,  32,  33 ;  ii,  i ;  vi,  46, 
;  vii,  66,  67,  69,  60,  72 ;  ii, 
>8,  270,  286,  292,  299  (later 
;  xvi,  81,  82,  87-89;  xx,  3, 
d,  2,  4,  76,  77,  80;  xxiii, 
:iv,  31,  47,  56,  68,  106,  106, 
,6,  162,  163,  160,  162,  163. 
9,  177,  178,  181  ;  xxv,  3.— 
II,  vi,  36;  ix,  6,  271,  279, 
86,  288,  299  (later  addit.), 
.) ;  xiv,  87,  88 ;  xvi,  2,  80  ; 
r ;  xix,  2 ;  xxiv,  31,  45,  56, 
5,  137,  138,  146-147,  163, 
f.  dies  III,  i,  36,  36  ;  vi,  48  ; 
:  viu,  36  ;  ix,  9,  166,  212  ; 

XX,  3,  46 ;  xxi,  2,  4  ;  xxiii, 
r,  66,  113  ;  xxv,  24. — f.  dies 
3. — ^f.  dies  VI,  ix,  304  (later 
— operari  ii  dies,  xxiv,  2 ; 
I,  xxii,  70 ;  xxiii,  4  ;  xxiv, 
perari  n  (or  ni)  dies  cum 
xiii,  1 ;  xxi,  81.  See  also 
era. 

,    carefully,   properly,    st(ffi- 
ii,  1 ;  vi,  2 ;  vii,  2. 
half ;  see  mansus,  pullut, 
a  diocese,  x,  2. 

r  dicio,  rule,  authority,  x,  2. 
us,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
,  or  that  which  is  occupied 
dominus  or  lord :  Cultura 
ata,  xi,  1,  2 ;  xiii,  29. — 
(  dominieata,  xix,  49 ;  see 
. — Mansus  dominicatus,  ii,  i ; 
iv,  i;  vi,  i;  vii,  1 ;  viii,  1, 
i,  I  (later  addit.) ;    xiii,  a  ; 

XV,  1  ;  xvi,  1  ;  xviii,  2 ; 
48  ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1 ;  xxv, 
.  i,  3;  ii,  10,  13.— Trrra 
ata,  V,  1 ;  xiii,  a  ;  xxi,  1 ; 
See  also  dominicus,  in^ 
atus. 
a,   proprietorship,    lordship, 


dominicus,  of  or  belonging  to  a  dominus 
or  lord:  Annona  dominiea,  xix,  8. 
— Casa  dominiea,  xvii,  1.  —  Cors, 
eurtis  d.,  ix,  9  ;  xi,  2  ;  xiii,  1, 
64  ;  XX,  3,  13 ;  xxv,  3,  34.  — 
Cultura  d,,  ix,  9 ;  xxv,  3,  84. — 
Fiseus  d,,  ix,  244,  246,  248,  266, 
260-262 ;  xi,  16 ;  xiii,  88 ;  xiv,  91 ; 
XV,  91 ;  xxv,  1,—Granieum  d.,  xxv, 
3. — JSospicium  d.,  xvi,  80  ;  xvii,  47. 
— Zana  d.,  xv,  70,  76,  82;  xxiii, 
27. — Linum  d.,  xx,  38. — Opus  d., 
xiii,  1,  99;  xv,2.— Or/w*  rf.,  vi,  61. 
— Pullus  d.,  XX,  2. — Stlva  d.,  ix,  9. 
—  Vinea  d.,  vi,  3,  36,  46,  63 ;  xxii, 
77  ;  Fr.  u,  6-9. 

dominium,  a  domain,  vi,  2. 

dominus,  (1)  a  master,  lord,  a  title 
given,  in  the  Polyptychum,  to  the 
abbat,  xxiv,  92 ;  see  also  domnus. 
(2)  the  Lord,  see  Nativitas, 

domnus,  for  dominus  (q.v.),  a  title 
applied  to  an  abbat  (see  abba),  ix,  1, 
3  ;  xii,  60  (later  addit.)  ;  xxv,  1 . 

donare,  to  present,  give,  gifts  or 
presents,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
had  become,  to  a  neat  extent, 
obligatory:  donare  (caballum,  q.v.), 
xiii,  B ;  xix,  3  ;  xxii,  3 ;  (porcos), 
ix,  2,  8 ;  (denarios),  ix,  2 ;  xii, 
36,  36,  40,  41  ;  (solidum),  ix, 
265;  xii,  45;  (parveretura),  i,  38; 
(medium  vini),  ix,  212  ;  (pullos  et 
ova),  xii,  23,  40,  41  ;  (denarios  de 
capite  Buo),  xii,  23,  40,  41. 

donatio,  (1)  a  gift,  dotiation,  ix,  162, 
264-268,  278,  284;  xii,  1-4,  etc. 
(2)  a  piece  of  land  or  other  property 
given  to  the  Abbey  and  (usually) 
received  back  by  the  owners  in 
preearia,  ix,  259,  304  (later  addit), 
306  (id.)  ;  xii,  4,  20,  32. 

*  donnus,  for  domnus  (q  v.),  iv,  86. 
donum,  a  gift :  (caballus  in  dona),  ii,  1 ; 

xiv,  2  ;  XV,  2  ;  xvi,  2  ;  xix,  2.    See 
also  donare. 

*  dossalis  ^  dorsale,    a    curtain,  pall, 

coverlet,  xii,  60. 

♦dotum=do8,  a  gift,  property  pertain- 
ing to  a  church,  ix,  304. 

dova,  a  stave,  or  plank,  used  in  the 
making  of  a  vat  or  cask  (Fr.  douve, 
Ital.  doga),  xi,  2,  10 ;  xiii,  b,  1,  16, 
64,  77,  89,  99. 

drappus,  a  cloth  (Fr.  draps,  Ital. 
drappo),  xi,  13. 

ducere,  to  lead,  bring,  convey  to,  ix,  9  ; 
xiii,  1 ;  xxv,  3. 
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Ebdomada,  a  week,  i,  20,  21,  26,  29, 
30,  32,  33,  3d,  36 ;  u,  1  ;  vi,  35, 36, 
39,  46,  48,  49,  52 ;  Tii,  4,  20,  26, 
37,  38,  42,  66,  67,  69,  60,  62  ;  viii, 
36 ;  ix,  4,  6,  156,  168,  212,  270, 
271,  279,  280,  286,  288,  292,299 
(later  addit.) ;  xiii,  1 ;  ziv,  3,  22,  36, 
87,  88  ;  XVI,  2,  3,  37,  62,  80-82,  87, 
88;  xvii,  47;  xix,  2;  xx,  3,  34; 
xxi,  2,  4,  67,  77,  80,  81 ;  ixii,  4, 
70  ;  xiiii,  2,  4,  26  ;  xxiv,  2, 47,  68, 
71,  137,  138,  145-147,  162.  163, 
167-169,  177,  178,  181  ;  xxv,  3, 
24  ;  Fr.  i,  4  ;  ii,  16. 

ecclesia,  aecclesia,  a  church,  ii,  1 ; 
viii,  2 ;  xiii,  b  ;  xx,  i ;  xxv,  2 ; 
Fr.  ii,  14. — o.  bene  constructa,  ix, 
4  (in  honore  S.  Mauricii),  6,  7,  168, 
270 ;  xiii,  b  ;  xxi,  2  ;  xxii,  1 ; 
XXIV,  1 .  —  e.  bene  constnicta  et 
deconita,  xxiv,  1.  —  e.  cum  omni 
apparatu  diligenter  constructa,  ii,  1 ; 
ill,  1 ;  vi,  2 ;  vii,  2 ;  xiv,  2 ;  xv, 
2 ;  xvi,  2  ;  xvii,  2  ;  xix,  2. — 
e.  bene  constnicta  in  honore  S. 
Mariae,  subjecta  suprascriptae  eccle- 
siae,  ix,  6.  —  e.  dominicata  cum 
omni  apparatu,  xix,  49. — e.  in- 
dominicata,  see  indominicatu*. — e. 
tnajor,  x,  1  (later  addit.). — Habere 
ecclesiam  in  bcneficio,  W,  2 :  see 
beneficium, 

*episcopus»  a  bishops  \,  2;  xii,  49; 
xxiv,  112. 

•  rbatuuni  =  /«/7/<i/i>M//*  (<i.v.). 
t-nnlitas,  iox  hurditas  («|.v.\ 
t'stiiiiart*,  j^i-e  fK.stinmre. 
cstimtitio,  s«H'  uf'^timiitio. 

oxivpto,  adv.,  b}/  txcrptinu^   with   the 

txccption    of,    exct iitionalhi,    i,    38  ; 

ii,    I,  4«»,  74.   78.  84;    iii.   1.   14  ; 

V,  2.) ;   vii,  o. 
"  t'Xc'optor.  ti  ut'tttnj^  fihinthaud-xcriter^ 

frnf'(\  xii.  .'»1. 
•t'Xit»nimunioatio,f  jrrtwi//j//MiVrf^ioM,  x,  2. 
rxciittTi',    to   shiikt    out,  t^hakf   (com), 

a  work  which  «vrtain  toiiant^  had  to 

jHTi«»rm  Un-  the  \on\,  xix,  8.     See 

al.v«»  MiitiTc. 
rxiiulc.  lor  in.ft,  thtHCf,  xxi,  2. 

•  t  xj^MUva.  dtsbx'i't  ' '  w'.f.r/xwv  ,  xii.  .M. 
rxtramu-,    a    ^^yiwn-r,  T.rn'jmr,     a^ 

without  anv  lurther  dotinition  (but 
iiol-iiiii:  with  otIkTs  a  "maii'sus  iu- 
i^>iiuili>  "',  ix.  J.' :  /'a  hos|K^,  ix, 
141;  I-  an  r  ■.*»•.:•;(. i,  xxii,  2o  ; 
\\iv,  .'>0  ;  ^  j'  -  i  c  ;'<  »;<!,  ix.  13.  176, 
•J04  ;  xxiv.  78  ;  yf  -  a  c  lona  <. 
fMC'-HiNt,  xiii.  i>,  10.  12.  17.  19.  41, 
♦  2,  ol  ;   XX,  l>,   14  ;   v/"    -    i  f\dona 


(and  with  her   called)  homiiieB    ^. 
Germani,  xiii«  26 ;  xzir,  86, 160. — 
{g)  (cnjua  uxor  et  infantes  noo  nui/ 
s.  Germani),  ix,  167. — {k)  exferuew 
homo  ( + femina  b.  Gennani),  xii,  47; 
(+  colona  8.  Gennani),  xx,  7.— Ai 
regards  the  female  stranger  {atrmm) 
aee  the  articles  eokmug,  lidtu,  mm. 

Faber,  m  nnith,  xiii,  108, 104,  inda 
the  later  additL  t,  94,  1 14. 

fabricina,  the  icorkthop  of  a  smith,  xiii, 
104. 

facere,  to  do,  mak§,  work,  occurs  fre- 
quentl  J  in  the  Polyptychnm,  to  iafi- 
cate  the  work  or  serricei  which  thi 
tenants  of  the  Abbey  had  to  peifon 
for  or  render  to  their  lord ;  lo  fmm 
(in  Tinea,  de  vinea,  in  prato,  ii 
messem)  aripennum  (arip^uoi,  « 
perticas,  or  diem),  i,  1,  U,  13,14, 
17,  19  ;  iv,  26 ;  T,  3, 26,  62, 68. 75. 

76,  78 ;  Yi,  3,  83,  86,  87,  39;  fii, 
16,  etc.;  viii,  8,  24.  28;  ii,2U; 
XT,  76;  xvi,  66,  80,  87,  89;  xro, 
3,  18;  xviii,  3;  xix,  8.— Fieae 
opera,  xv,  16. — Facere  perticti,  i, 
27  ;  xvi,  88,  91 ;  xvii,  18.— Fiew 
manoperas,  etc.,  i,  2,  14,  27.— 
Facere  dua  carra  ad  vinraidim  (ad 
magiscam),  xi,  10  ;  xiii,  b.— Fi«w 
rigas  et  curvadas,  ix,  67,  58,  IW, 
140.  —  Facere  carropera,  xiii,  1 ; 
curx'ndam,  xiii,  r  ;  clausuram,  xiii, 
B. — Facere  })ortatura(m),  ix,  212; 
xi,  11. — Facero  wuctam,  see  ictci*. 
See  further  dicty  and  the  other  chief 
headings. 

tacula,  a  bhick  of  renutom  trood,  or  « 
bundle  of  chip*  of  such  irood  fw 
makiujr  lights  or  torches ;  or  a  $mII 
torch,  iv,  26  ;  xi,  2,  10, 11 ;  xiii, 64. 

77,  89,  108. 

taonum,  fenum,  hatj,  ii,  1 ;  iv,  1 ;  v.  IJ 
vi,  1  ;  vii,  3  ;  \iii,  1  :  ix,  1,  1^» 
278  ;  xi,  a;  xiii,  a  ;  xiv,  1 :  yA'^ 
xvi,  1  ;  xvii,  1  ;  xviii,  2 ;  xix,  1  ^ 
xxi,  I  ;  xxii,  1  ;  xxiv,  I  ;  xxt,  1. 

*  lamilia,  a  faun h/.  hoK**hold  {i.  -*4Wti 
Gt-rmani',  xix,  i'il. 

tarinarius,  a  corn-miU,  i,  40;  ii.  Ii 
iii,  I  ;  vi,  1  ;  vii,  4,  37.  83;  riii, 
1  ;  ix,  2,  3,  152,  158,  2.H,  269; 
xii.  1.  2,  :i8;  xiii.  a:  xv,  1 ;  xn, 
1,2;  xix,  I;  xx,  2;  xxi,  1:  xxii,!: 

xxiv,  I .  t .  dimidiuiS  ^""i'  ^'^*  ^^' 
lemina,  timina.  a  trotnan,  in  *®* 
ca^i^s  a  wife,  xiii,  67  ;  v,  94  (Utff 
addit.\  103  -id.^  XV,  96  (id.),  97 
;id.'  ;     XX,    31. — lugenua   femin*i 
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ter  addit.).— Libera  femina, 

— Femina  colona,  xxi,  25, 

8.  Germaniy  xii,  47 ;    xxi, 

V,  26. — Wife  of  a  colonus, 

Germani,  xxIt,  171. 

faenum. 

9mallncine  {Germ.  Fereket) , 

• 

on,  xiii,  64,  66,  69-76, 
89,  108.  It  seems,  as  a 
have  been  paid  only  by 
tgrviles,  and  even  then  only 
ij  were  in  the  occupation  of 

a  festivity,  in  the  Polyp- 
refers  to  Ifativitas  Domini 
cha,  xiii,  101. — Festivitas 
mi,  xix,  61  (later  addit.). 
nure,  dung,  xi,  1,  2;  xx, 
3,34;  ix,  304  (later  addit.). 
.  and  Engl.  Jiac\  in  class. 
a  basket  or  frail  used  for 
»tc.  ;  (2)  a  money  -  basket, 
a  purse ;  (3)  the  public 
Ue  treasury,  public  revenues. 
times  of  the  emperors  (4) 
perial  treasury,  imperial 
,  the  emperor*  s  privy  purse, 
ction  to  aerarium,  the  public 
The  third  meaning  appears 
Salic  Law.  Uiider  the 
^an  kings,  and  in  the  Polyp- 
the  word  means  (5)  a  com- 
of  various  holdings  or 
9s,  all  belonging  to  one  and 
{ proprietor,  ana  being  under 
inis^tion,  generally  subject 
fstem  of  rents,  services,  and 
;  therefore,  landed  property. 
In,  estate,  xiii,  106  ;  xxiv, 
9r  addit.).  Sometimes  these 
properties  formed  one  whole 
locality ;  sometimes  they 
ittered  in  various  districts. 
ominicus,  the  seignorial  part 
main,  which  the  lord  (or  an 
r  a  monaster}')  had  reserved 
and  was  not  rented  out  to 
ints,  see  dominicus. 
^,   split,   xxiv,    2    (paxillus 

I  river,  xxiv,  169. 
J  river,  vi,  69. 
Ireplace,   hearth,  ix,  4  ;    xi, 

,  51  (later  addit.);  xiii,  1, 

xxii,  97  ;  xxiii,  26.  In  the 

2hum  the  number  of  hearths 

1    the    uumber    of  tenants 

ieholdn    established  in    the 


fodere,  to  dig,  a  work  which  tenants 
were  bound  to  perform  at  stated 
times  for  the  lord :  fodere  .  .  . 
aripennos,  ix,  242 ;  fodere  .  .  . 
aiipennoB  de  vinea,  ix,  212,  239 ; 
xxu,  77  ;  fodere  vineam,  xxi,  69. 

forasmilicum  [from  the  Lat.  foras, 
outside,  ana  the  Frank,  mitig. 
Latinized  miticum,  servitude  ;  hence 
collectively]  that  part  of  the  house- 
hold set  apart  for  service  outside  the 
limits  of  the  domain ;  that  is,  the 
persons  who  belonged  to  the  domain, 
out  earned  their  uving  (as  millers, 
artisans,  etc.)  and  resided  outside  its 
boundaries,  therefore  the  opposite  of 
inframitieum  (q.v.),  ix,  301. 

forasticus  [from  the  Lat.  foras,  out- 
side], a  tenant  or  servant  performing 
work  or  service  for  his  master  outside 
the  domain,  ix,  300.  They  paid  the 
capaticum  or  poll-tax  of  4  denarii. 
See  forasmiticum  and  foreapium. 

forcapium,  an  unlawful  tax  or  tribute 
demanded  illegally  or  by  force,  vii, 
84 ;  or  perhaps  contracted  from 
foriseapaticum,  a  head-  or  poll-tax 
exacted  from  strangers  or  persons 
who  were  not  residing  in  the  domain 
proper;  if  so,  it  =  capaticum.  See 
forasmiticum,  forasticus. 

foristarius,  forstarius,  a  forester,  vi, 
63  (f.  de  silva  et  vinea  dominica) ; 
xiii,  99. 

foesorius,  a  hoe ;  according  to  Longnon, 
Du  Gauge  explains  it  to  mean  a 
young  pig,  an  animal  that  digs  up 
the  earth.  The  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Polyptychum  (iii,  2,  62), 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  accus. 
sing.,  so  that  its  gender  cannot  be 
inferred  from  its  form  {fossorium). 
But  the  second  time  it  is  in  the 
accus.  plur.,  fossorios,  whence  we 
may  assume  that  it  was  masc.  In 
both  instances  the  word  is  mentioned 
among  animals,  or  the  products  of 
anim^,  and  in  the  second  instance 
it  is  even  combined  with  the  soalis, 
a  sow. 

frater,  a  brother,  vi,  44 ;  viii,  12,  17  ; 
XV,  23. 

frumentum,  com,  grain  (Fr.  froment), 
ii,  1  ;  iii,  1,  etc. ;  iv,  1 ;  viii,  1  ; 
ix,  1 ;  xiii,  a  ;  xvi,  1 ;  xxi,  1  ; 
xxii,  I  ;  xxiv,  1  ;  xxv,  1. 

fumlo,  hop,  hops  =  huxn\o  (q.v.),  xiii, 
64,  77,  89,  108. 
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fWMM»)»  xTii,  40.    S6ea]io.;MMiiili. 

g«rg:iA,  seeftfTMyuk 

germaniM,  mt  owm  or  JkU  krUkmr^ 
nii,  66. 

genngia,  gvrmiaf  jenngu,  gn^gift*  « 
ism^,  or  yoMNf  «A«y  thtt  bti  not 
jvt  Dorno  young,  or  only  oaoe,  i, 
43;  T,  8,  28,  49,  62,  78,  93 ;  xLt, 
3,  94 ;  zxT,  8  (hen  it  wenw  ••  mm 
d$  MM  iHiiio  of  xiT,  34). — Qormia 
dhnidift,  ▼,  62.— IS^omgim  earn  agno, 
XT,  3 ;  xri,  22. 

ginu,  see  pynw. 

gniuoiim,  •  ynuMfy ;  gnnieiim 
dominiciim,  see  dommicua, 

gyrus,  gizps  \itoim  the  Or.  Yvpot],  • 

▼,  1 ;  Tii,  3  ;  Tiii,  1 ;  ix,  278 ;  xiii, 
A ;  XT,  1 ;  xri,  1 ;  xni,  1 ;  xix,  1 ; 
xxiT,  1 ;  xxT,  1. 

Habere :  (1)  to  A««#,  Aotf,  jmssmi  as 
pmrmU  (or  j^rtyriftor),  i,  1,  eto.-H^) 
to  AM,  hu9€f  eofftetM,  i,  1,  etc  Tne 
word  occurs  in  nearlT  avery  jMura- 
graph  of  the  Polyptyohom  in  either 
one  sense  or  the  ower.  But  its  use, 
instead  of  the  more  usual  <m#rf ,  in 
u,  74,  78 ;  yii,  37  ;  ix,  299  (lattf 
addit.) ;  xiy,  3, 86-88, 91 ;  XTi,  87 ; 
xvii,  47,  etc.,  would  suggest  the 
idea  of  possemng  as  proprietor^  to 
pouess  anything  as  an  aliod,  but 
Gucrard  thinks  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  we  find  *  *  habere  in  beneficio  ** 
(xiv,  92),  ''^habere  in  precaria*' 
(xiv,  93).  Justus  well  as  **tenerem 
benofii'io'*  (v,  92). 

herbuticum,  erbaticum,  the  right  or 
privilege  of  eut ting  grass  on  meadows 
or  on  eomtnon* ;  or  the  right  of 
0 razing ^  or  a  payment  for  the  same, 
\\  3,  '28.  49,  62,  53,  78 :  xiv,  3 ; 
XV,  3 ;  XXV,  20. 

bereditas,  inheritanee,  xxii,  95 ;  xxv, 
8. — h.  propna,  ix,  247,  305  (later 
a^ldit.). 

ben^,  an  heir,  xxii,  96. 

bibiTnutioum.  ilH'niatioum,  bibematica, 
winter -eorn  (Fr.  hivemage),  for  the 
purpose  of  wbiob  land  was  sown  in 
the  early  autumn  ;  usually  in  the 
phrase:  arart^  ad  hilvrnaticum,  i, 
11;  ii.  2:  iii,  2.  37:  iv,  2:  v,  3, 
28.  49.  .Vi.  53.  78  ;  vi.  33  :  \u,  4, 
20.  22.  26.  37-39.  42,  46-49.  etc. ; 
viii.  o.  6.  24.  28,  35.  36 :  ix,  9, 
234.  23i'.  288.  304  viator  addit.'i ; 
xi,  I,  2  :    xiii.  1 :    xiv.  3,  22,  35 : 


XT,  8,  69;  zvi,  a,  8,  22,  16,  », 
62;  iiz,7;  zz,  3, 10,  32;  rd.!. 
4,  29,  31,  63,  66-^7,  69-61,  71, 
76,78,  79,81;xzfi,  4,70,76,7i 
(Ui),  88,  89,  92,  94;  zbS,  H 
24;  zxiT,  2,  31,  39,  66,  67,  71, 
97,  101,  106,  lis,  137,  138, 14»- 
147,  163,  167,  176,  177;  zzf,1^ 

3, 23,  28, 29, 31, 34  (MbsMtiM); 
Fr.  i,  4 ;  ii,  15. 
homo  [omo,  xzir,  166, 166}:  (l)asMh 

^V      I^^V^^P^Va      v^^WWHMB^Bv  •      6MM^Mr    ^^^^| 

see  Ubmr. — homo  aslisw,  a  jmwi 
who  ketd  wowed  Aiaisiy  tothe  samw 
of  tha  Abber,  iv,  34;  sss  d* 
Mfiaiff.  The  FdyptmhiimeoBAia 
other  pangiaphs  woeve  ths  ■■• 
class  of  persons  are  nteisd  ti 
without  using  the  word  wotimm^  ■: 
zziT,  112,  dna  mnlieres  se  dsdnt 
in  ssrfitio  s.  Germani;  ibid.,  Itti 
183,  iKmunes  qui  se  tndidBflift  li 
Inminariam  a.  CtamsuL— ^hMi 
Uber  et  taywiawt,  •froo  mdfiwkm 
mmh  iii,  61  (ktar  addiL).-kM 
arfrmMM  +  uxor,  xx,  26;  hai 
arfrmMM  +  eokna  s.  G«rmui,n, 
7;    see   further  arfrswwii.— ff)  * 

^■^M.     £gmmm£_    mMMMMl*      luMMk  flBB 

Petri,  Tii,  10. — homo  ftwA/fim, 
XT,  2.  In  ix,  279,  wo  find  a  ioM 
giving  orders  to  other  tensniB  of  th» 
estate  (servus+lida  fscit  carvtdssit 
rigas  quantascunqne  sibi  iaaini 
homo).  In  the  Polyptjchiui  t 
common  expression  respecting  ^ 
tenants  of  the  Abbey  is  homo  toMti 
Oermani:  (a)  without  any  nuMf 
title,  or  further  definition  of  Ut 
social  position,  xii,  7. — {b)  with  the 
name  of  the  tenant,  but  no  farther 
qualification,  vii,  79  :  xii,  45 ;  xv, 
97  (later  addit.) ;  xvi,  72,  78;  ni, 
87 ;  xxiv,  28.— (f)  with  a  naiiie+ 
advena,  xxiv,  61. — {d)  with  a  vMBe 
+  advena,  cujus  infantes  non  siBt 
8.  Gormani,  xxi,  82.— (#)  with  » 
name  +  extranea,  cujus  infantes  bos 
sunt  s.  Germani,  xad,  86. — The  ten" 
is  further  applied  to  (/)  the  toloMt; 
col.  +  eolona ;  eol.  et  major  -r  coltot; 
eol.  -!-  uxor;  eol.  +  lida;  eoLt^ 
his  ** infantes"  (xiii,  77;  xxbr. 
128) ;  the  soeins  of  a  eolonus,  xitTi 
16,  60  ;  see  the  article  colonut.-^) 
a  eolona  and  her  three  infantes, 
xxiv,  100. — {h)  a  oolona,  her  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  xxiv,  140." 
,i)  a  liher  (q.v.)  +  eolona.^{j)  • 
lidus  (q.v.)  -«-  eolona  ;  /uftif-f  AH." 
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U9  (q.v.)  +  eolona ;  servus 
rvu»  4-  liberaf  etc.,  etc. — 
it  and  his  *' infantes/'  zzi, 

an  undefined  tenant  + 
,  42 ;  xiii,  63 ;  an  undefined 
xor,  Txiv,  61. — (n)  a  pres- 
.). — (o)  a  hospeA  (q.v.). 
38,  the  occupant^  inmate^ 
I  hospitium,  or  hostel.  He 
les  mentioned  without  any 
of  his  social  condition  or 
1  with  a  hospitium,  xiv, 
xi,  74  ;  xxii,  1.  In  most 
ho»pes  was  connected  with 
ly  and  held  land  of  it,  ii,  I 

4,  6,  158,  270;  xvi,  2; 
cxi,  2 ;  XXV,  2 ;  with  a 
indominicatos,"  ix,  168. 
led  homo  mneti  Germani, 
and  from  xxiv,  47-55,  67- 
LIO,  160-169,  it  appears 
^lotiM  and  other  classes  of 
)uld  he  hoipesy  on  which 
!jr  hospitittm. — hospes  de 
K,  141. 
(s.  Germani),  hospitality y 

temporary  resideficc^  hos- 
di,  51. 

lospicium,  hospitius,  ospi- 
habit ationy  imij  hostel^  in 
\  with  land  attached  to  it, 
arious  kinds  of  mansi,  vi, 

2;  xxii,  88  tit.  The 
.f  i,  19  is  ''  De  hospitiis,'' 
dently  refers  to  the  para- 
lowing  (19-37).  But  only 
iragraphs  21,  35,  37  is  a 
mentioned;  the  others  refer 
land.  The  heading  of  xx. 
sti  sunt  Mansi  serrileSj** 
paragraphs  following  all 
th  one  exception  (§  43),  to 
From  these  and  other 
is  it  appears  that  the  hos- 
ras    held    hy :    a   colomiSy 

37;  xxii,  76  (ter),89,90. 

Germani,  vi,  47,  49,  63; 

xxiv,  69,  167. — two  ditto, 

col.  homo  s.  G.,  xxiv,  163, 

:o  (cujus  uxor  et  infantes 

8.  Germani),  xxiv,  109, 
1.  +  eolona,  xxiv,  66,  67, 
2, 165, 166. — col.  +  eolona, 
,  vi,  46,  51  ;   xxi,  75-77; 

48,  64,  105,  106,  108.— 
ter  eius  eolona,  hh.  s.  G., 
— col.  +  ancilla,  xxiv,  107. 
icilla,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxiv,  161. 
(la,  hh.  8.  G.,  xxi,  74. — 


col. +extranea,  xxiv,  164.— col.  + 
extranea,  <|uorum  infantes  non  sunt 
s.  Germam,  xxii,  91. — eolona  8.  6., 
vi,  60;  xxiv,  168,  177. — eolona  et 
infant^  ejus,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxiv,  111. — 
sacerdos  s.  G.,  vi,  62.— -/u^w«,  i,  37. 
— lidus  + extranea,  ix,  292. — mttim, 
ix,  166 ;  XX,  30,  32,  36,  42 ;  xxiv, 
181. — servus,  homo  s.  G.,  xxiv,  63. 
— servus  +  eolona,  xx,  33,  34;  xxi, 
80. — servus  +  ancilla,  xxiii,  26. — 
extraneus  (cujus  uxor  et  infantes  non 
sunt  s.  Germani),  ix,  167. — extra- 
neus +  eolona,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxiv,  160. 
— exta'aneus  + extranea,  xxiv,  60. — 
advena -\-co\oj\B,  s.  G.,  xxiv,  49. — 
advena  + eolona,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxiv,  62. 
— ancillay  xx,  38,  40, 41. — undefined 
tenant + uxor,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxiv,  61. — 
undefined  tenant,  i,  35;  vi,  64;  ix, 
299  (lateraddit.).— two  ditto,  ix,  286. 
— two  women  without  any  title,  ix, 
286. 

Hospitium  absum^  ix,  304  (later 
addit.).  —  h.  dimidiumy  ix,  299 
(later  addit.) ;  xvi,  89  (held  bj  a 
liber), — h.  dotninieunif  xvi,  80  (held 
by  a  eol.  «.  O.);  xvii,  47  (by  an 
undefined  tenant). — h.  servile^  xz, 
30,  33,  34. — Hospitia  pertained,  or 
were  given,  to  a  churchy  ix,  304 
(later  addit.) ;  xvi,  2  ;  to  a  tnanaut 
indominicatusy  vii,  83  (later  addit.). 

hostilaricium  =  hostilitium  (q.v. ) . 

hostilitium,  hostilicium,  hc^laricium, 
a  payment  which  tenants  had  to  make 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  wary  a 
icar-taxy  paid  in  money  or  in  kind, 
iv,  35  ;  V,  93  ;  vi,  67  ;  vii,  84 ;  viii, 
42 ;  ix,  299  (later  addit.) ;  xiii,  B, 
99  (bis) ;  XV,  47  ;  xxi,  93  ;  xxii,  70, 
97.     See  also  host  is. 

hostis,  ostis,  the  armyy  wary  towards 
the  expenses  of  which  tenants  had  to 
make  various  contributions  in  money, 
or  in  kind,  or  implements,  or  tools ; 
this  was  called  solvere  ad  hostem  in 
the  Polyptychum,  i,  42 ;  ii,  121 ;  iii, 

2,  37,  62 ;  iv,  2  ;  v,  3,  28,  49,  62, 
53,  78 ;  vii,  4,  20,  22,  26,  37-39, 
42,  46.  47  ;  viii,  3  ;  ix,  4,  6,  9, 163, 
155,  158,  236,  243,  266,  271,  279, 
280,  288 ;  xi,  2,  10 ;  xiii,  1,  14,  16, 
39,  64,  76  (bis),  77,  88,  89,  97,  99; 
xiv,  3,  35,  94  ;  xv,  3,  96  ;  xvi,  3,  22, 
37,  62,  93;  xvii,  49;  xviii,  1,  3; 
xix,  8,  50  ;  xx,  3,  8,  9,  11-29,  48 ; 
xxi,  4,  41;  xxii,  4,  70,  97;  xxiii, 
26  :  xxiv,  2,  71.  86,  103,  113;  xxv, 

3,  21,  34;  Fr.  i,  1,  4 ;  ii,  10,  16. 


MKUIAE\AL 


Sro  hJmi  boK, 

'hmtilJum,  a  hotua,  liailtl.  niv,  159. 

humln,  hUDjelu,  humoloi  umlH,  Eamto. 
hep,  topa  {Ft.  Aeu'-lon.  from  the 
Lnw  L«t.  humide,  AifHiHltK^FIem. 
hammel,  a  dimin.  of  hep-e-hn,  Ani-i- 
Hon,  nid  ScaudiD.  hiimaU),  iri,  66, 
93  ;  u,  30,  ii,  iS.  43.  41,  48 :  we 

Ibenisticuni  =  AiArrnatiniiH  (q.v.]- 

tmpeiatoc,  an  itHptror,  Fr.  i,  2. 

inde.  ad>.,  Ihtntc,  from  or  /or  fAit,  uh 
KMoiflK  s/  fAii  (teaemeitl],  i,  I,  2. 
10,  etc.;  u,  t. 

indiiu,  insioa,  on  iron  yriip  or  pott  m 
tJInplHet,  an  undinin  (Kr.  hutiitr), 
tiii.  99.  102. 

indomiiuiialus  =  rfi)iiiiBii'«('i«  (q.T.),  o>' 
or  bchmgiag  It  a  domuiii  or  'hat 
wiieh  M  octvipmi  by  a  ilaimmu  or 
lard:  Cultniti  ittJaminhata.  Fr.  i,  '1. 
~Eeet*tia  huhmlnUaia,  T{i,  83  (later 
■ddit.]. — Maimt  InrfwHtniailu,  m. 
88  (later  addit.] ;  ii,  1,  15S,  269,378. 
387,  SM  (mim*.  uudMH.  o&nu.  Utec 
addit.) ;  s,  A :  lu.  2.  6  (tenanted 
bv  a  UTv<u  I.  Orrmani),  6,  IS. 
Ill,  1  ;  u,  2 ;  ID,  !  ;  Fr.  i,  1,  U. 
—  ZVm  M^ominiMfH,  ii,  4. 

in&ne,  a  cAiU,  i,  I,  3,  S,  etc.,  iaoeu-Iy 
ever;  puagrapb.  The  ' '  infantes ' ' 
of  o  foloHUt  arp  called  "  boaunes  ». 


tenant*,  thu  adj.  >M$iiainil 

it   raems,   no   longer  here  In  Iti 

nocial  condition  of  tbe '  "^ 


and  tanu  to  which  tbe  te 
liable.  The  Pol^tycbtmi  neat 
aucb  a  mOH'Hi  (the  rtpaotT  of  whilfc 
differed  greMJf )  m  being  bdd  b;: 

(1)  a  coloniw,  li,  14 ;  tii.  il .  !r 
12S,  U9-.  n,  4,  .^]  aii,  41.  tl, 
69,  04:  niii,  12,  14,  U;  nr.lt 
—two   do.,    m,    SS.— thiet  dh 

ht,  30 a  col.  .f-eolona.  ir,  i,  lli 

IS.  18.  19:  rii,  21,  46.  58;  ii,A 
1S9,  273;  xiT,  IS;  iti,  9.  It^ 
itii.  IT  :  u.  3  :  nil,  4,  S,  13,  tt 
17.  3t.  22.  24.  27,  34-3B.  40,  V 
44,  4S.  60,  51.  54,  bi,  S7,  I, 
eO-S4.  86.  60,  TO,  TS:  isn,  T, 
9-11,  13.  IG,  IS,  IS,  11.  M; 
mv,  122 ;  ixv.  24,  27.— om,  tr 
or  three  col'  +  coloiue.  it.  2S;  i 
12,  M,  16,  30.  27,  63,  16B:  n 
14.  IS,  le.  47.  S3,  ei.«7,71. 


',  31.- 


.  col>  a 


I  eol.  and  hU  nds 
sejvua  +  colons,  d.  19.— 4hrM  f* 
imd  an  adTtme  +  fulona,  hh.  l  S.. 
uY,  14. — a  col.  J-  colmu,  ui 
mdiis  Borviu  .>-  coluna.  hb.  >.  6., 
IDT,  lS7.~a  ttA.  +coIoni,  ud  I* 
socius  MTYua  h.  a.  0..  ixir,  139.— 
Qaee  colonut  and  a  col.  +  deni.  o- 
IB.— 8col.4-Ubcra.ii.76:  riii,3.i: 
ii,  144.— aonl.    ;-  libei-i,  and  itnL 


intramiticani  [from  the  Lat.  infra = 
intra,  within,  and  the  Frank,  mitig, 
Letiniied  mitiatm,  nervitnde;  hence 
collectively]  thai  jnrtioH  of  a  hetat- 
Aold  leAich  icai  tt  apart  for  •ervitt 
witAin  tAe  limili  of  lAt  domain,  ii, 
300,  301.     See  aiaoforatmiliaim. 

inframiticua  [same  deiiTation  aa  imfra- 
mitieam.  q.T.l,  a  MereaHl  or  Irnaitt 
doing  his  work  or  Barrioe  inilMn  the 
limita  of  bin  ioitl'!  domain,  ii,  302. 

ing«iiuilig,  of  or  ielotiging  to  an  in- 
genaiufq.v  ] ,  hence  Jmiuim  iHgautUi' 
must,  onginallj,  hna  meant  amanie 
A/Id  by  an   ingenuns,  and  it  wae 

of  We  coloHHi  c\ut.  who  mtn 
probably  noderBtood  to  bo  ingenui 
(q.T.).  £nt  M  we  God  leTenl 
inrtancea  of  a  wHfuiM  •n^nuiifii 
bemK  beM  by  ■  mttm  (q.T.)  or  a 
/•lAn  (q.*-),  or  any  oUier  cLaai  of 


XX,  8.— ■  col.  4 
col.  +  colona,  n 
eitranea,  and  an 
i,  26.- 


'ocd>« 


lidi,  ii,  43. — a  goL  +  edoaa,  iM 
a  aerms  a.  Gmmani,  iii.  69.— «  mL 
+  colona,  an  nndaf.  toinnt,  anl  ■ 
ancUla,  nji,  22.—*  col.  -H  t-don. 
and  an  undet.  teoaikt  +  eolw*- 
nii.  23.— a  col.  h-  colou,  i  t^. 
and  an  nndef.  tenant,  t,  13.— a  (■■- 
cnina  infantes  Don  nmt  a.  OpBin 
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T,  18, — For  dUmt  grottpa  of 
if  tba  taimiu  ElSH,  we  tU, 
IS,  38;  udi,  41,  49. 
eoloDin  a.  0«nnuu,  i,  1.  4, 
29,  59,  63,  71,  84,  Sfi, 
103,  107;  iii,  11,  38-40, 
I,  14,  20;  vi,  4,  8,  27,  41; 
',  12,  17,  21,  24,  25;  ut, 
27,  2»,  SO ;  IT,  7,  IT,  23, 
S,  2S,  40,  45-47.  51,  S3  ; 
.  19,  21,  31,37;  ui.  66; 
i;  Ft.  i,  9.-two  do.,  ii, 
112,  104;  iii,  6,  32,  fi7  ;  i, 
14  ;  UT,  38,  67  i  zviii,  10. 
do,,ii,  88;  Yii,  41.— »  col. 
ad  a  liber,  it,  5 — and  a 
i,  S-^«iid  a  ooi.  4-  colona, 


.,  hh. 


,  19,  27,  28,  33. 
£3,  fiS,  S7,  66,  67,  SO,  95  . 
S,  20,  23,  28,  30;  •,  10; 
),  34,35;   rii,  13,  22.  3S, 

22,23;  liv,  9,  IS,  42,  46, 
65;  IT,  11,  12;  xri,  16, 
22.  24,  34,  65  ;  xrii,  28  ; 
,  12  ;  ZLi,  18,  42.— and  two 
iloaaa,  hh.   h.   G..  ii,   36, 

libera,  iti.  29  ;  xTii,  5  ; 
1.—  +libera,  and  a  leiuuit 
file  both  laid  to  b«  "»anoti 
,"  iTiii,  7.   - -t-libflra  aad 

Q.,  iviii,  8.—  +  libera  and 

nloDB,  hh.  a.  C.  nii,  29. 
I>eia,  a  cd.  4-  colona,  hh. 
:d  a  col.  +  colona,  nil,  2.- 


37,  53 ;   liv,  31,  37,  40,  r,l,  6S ; 
iW,  6,  10,  37. 

(3)  a  calonm,  homa  a.  QonuBJ, 
ixi,  10,  13.  22,  32;  xUT,  32.  72. 
143;  nT,  7,  28.— two  do.,  ix,  10; 
liii,  16 ;  niT,  4 ;  Fr.  i,  5.— a  ml., 


I.  a.,  a 


1  hia  a 


a  col.  + 


>   ool., 


I.  hh.  a 


oolona,  bh.  ».  Q.,  iiiT,  170;  xut, 

180 a  col.,  h.  a.  Q.,  and  3  ea^  + 

oolonaa,  hh.  >.  Oermani.  lii,  43. — 
a  col.  +  colon*,  hh.  a.  0.,  i,  3,  38 ; 
ii,  3,  8-14,  IS,  IT.  '21.  22,  2t,  30, 
32.  47,  48,  55,  60,  61.  OB,  T2-7t, 
ate.;  iii,  G,  8,  0,  12,  14,  IS,  S3, 
etc.;  iT,  3.5.6.  8,  ID,  12  13,  U, 
17;  T,  8,  87;  VI,  3.7    1      16,17, 

20,  etc.:  Tii.  4.  5,  9,  n,  13,  S8, 
48^60,  76;  Tiii,  O,  .3-16.  1»,  36, 
17;  UT.  3,  8,  14,  13,  2U,  34-38, 
28,  30,  36,  39,  47  66,  69  ;  xt,  3, 
4,  8,  10,  etc. ;  XTi,  3,  4.  7,  ate. ; 
nil,  4,  6,  8-10,  alo. ;  zriii,  3.  4 ; 
lii,  7-9,  etc.  ;  ni,  6,  7,  ata. ; 
IDT,  2,  6-7,  9,  12-14,  etc. ;  mt, 
8.  10,  11,  13,  34.— two  do.,  l,  S  ; 
ii,  S,  7,  20.  37,  49.  61.  64,  IM; 
iii,  3,  4,  33;   Ti,  6,  9,  12,  13,  16, 

21,  etc. ;  Tii,  45;  Tiii,  11  ;  liii,  3, 
27,  30;    liT.  4,  5,  II,  12,  17,21, 

22,  32-36.  41.  43,  etc.;  it,  8; 
lYi,  14,  IS,  55-57,  6(»-.62  ;  irii,  7, 
12,  30  ;  iTui,  13  ;  xii,  tO,  34,  20, 


r,  63;    Fr. 

0.,  ii,  29.  31,  34,62; 
VII,  4U ;  II,  U ;  liT,  53,  54,  62,  71 ; 
lii,  15-17,  19.  23,  31,  46.— fou 
da.,   ii.   6;    liii.  S ;    lii,  26.  33. 

colona  s.  O.  and  a  col.,  xiii,  12.^ 


accillB,  hh.  a.  O..  iii.  60, 
I  a  col.  4-  oolona,  bh.  a.  0., 
irriu  +  colona,  hh.  a.  O.. 
— and  an  andaf.  taoant  -t- 
iri,    10. — and   an    ondef. 

-  colona,  hh.  t.  Q.,  ii,  82; 

—  +  andlln,  aviii,  5.  —a 
t  col.  ».  G.,  irii.  3.  — a 
.    G.,   ii.    81, 


41; 


i,  15; 


do.,  ii,   100.- 

a  pictor,  xv,  0. — a  colons 
raon,  and  an  onciUa  a.  O., 
a  colona  «.  Q.  and  a  lidna. 

ai,  18. — For  other  group 
ilanuM  I,  litraumi  and  other 
if  the  Hianiii  clasa  aee  ii. 
24,  36,  42,  60,  65,  SI,  91. 
»,   111,   112;    iii,  29;    Tii. 

Irua.  IWI-I. 


.  O..  Ti,  29.— and  a  sarraa  a.  Q., 
ii,  20;  XT,  18,  69.— and  a  awnw 
<-  ancilla,  hh.  a.  G..  iri.  74.— and 
.  col. -f- colona,  and  a  col.-hantdlla. 


I-  colon 


a  ool.  ■. 
iciUa,!! 


— and  an  adTena  -i-  colona.  bh.  a. 
nT,  16. — a  col.  +  libera,  hh. 
).,   nir,   129.— a  col. -|- libet*. 

Q.,  and  a  ool.  +  ancilla,  h.  t.  Q., 
'    t-  lida.  bh.  a.  Q., 


i,  39.- 


-  oolona,   hh. 


a  ool.  aad  a  libar  +  soIm*, 


IKIllAF.VAL    latin:     IRMINON  S    I'IH.VPTYCHCM  : 


+  ooloiia,  hh.  s.  C,  nii,  176.— 
B,  col.  +  aaoilli,  bh,  ».  G.,  xxi,  S3, 
—do.  End  H  socios,  xxiv,  ITS. — do. 
Uld  a  Eervus  4  colons,  hh.  t.  0., 
and  an  uncitli  >.  G.,  ii,  3S.— do. 
and  a  col.  +  wlona,  lih.  i,  6.,  iri, 
78.— a  col,  h.  H.  O.  +  ndanninU. 
and  ■  cnlona  s.  O.,  xix,  14. 

M}  a  col.  et  mnjor  +  iwloiiA,  bh. 


i,  31; 


jv.  2.— 


cdI.  +  uxor,  hb.  ■.  O.,  ai 
colona,  bb.  a.  O.,  Fr.  i,  4. 

(£]  &  col,  et  decaouB,  h.  a.  G., 
lix,  6.  — a  decaaUB  et  col.  -f  colona, 
hh.  «.  G.,  ni,  4  .  xiiv.  71.-a  col. 
et   decHiitu  -)-  colaaH.    hh.         " 


,  18.- 


O..  aad  9< 


,  bh.  B. 
t  decanns  +  u. 
ciua  9.  O.,  I 


hh.  1 
113. 

(6)  a  celliLriuB  et  uol.  +  colona, 
hh.  t.  0.,  XIX,  4. — For  other  KTOupn 
uf  the  telanw  Adnw  *.  Ormdni  with 
other  tenants  of  the  eclini'ii  olass,  lee 
n,  23,  24 ;  T,  7  ;  ri,  26  i  Tii.  8, 
24:  iiii,4,  32;  UT,  6,  9,  10,  IS ; 
ini,  U;  xii,  21,  22;  xxi,  34  ; 
niT,  62,  BS. 

(7)  B  bonin  liW  +  colona,  xiT,  7, 
-bIHut,  iv^,  41  il.i.). 

(8)  a  major,  viii.  23.-8  roa]or  + 
colona,  hb.  8,  G.,  iii,  7.  See  aleo 
sho»e  Nos.  2  and  4 . 

(9]  a  homo  a.  Gcrmani  and   an 
undef.  female  tennnt,   ivi,   78. — a 
s.  G.  +nd¥enH,  and  aocins  eol. 


.,  G.,  ]       , 

(10]  a  caliiQininti 


I.  G.,  1 


Falun 


,   bh. 


a  col.  +colona.  lix,  48. 
[11)  a  lidus.  and  a  col.  e.  G. + 
colona,  ivm.9. — alidueandalidus^ 
colona,  hh.  n.  G.,  iii.  41, — a  lidus, 
h.  B.  G.p  mil,  8, — a  lidus  +  colona, 
bh.  a.  Q,,  viii,  4  ;  iiv,  19— do.  and 
a  lida  s,  G.,  xiii,  24.— da.  and  a 
liduB  +  lida.  hi),  a.  G.,  and  a  lidus-f 
lida,  xiii.  2S.— a  lidui  s.  G.,  and  a 
col.  +  colona,  hb.  a.  G..  iii.  46.— a 
UduB  +  lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  t 


hh. 


1  col.,  at 


ii,  48.— iio.  ami  a  col,  a.  G., 
— do.  4  colona,  bh.  s.  G.,  and 


i,  47; 


15,  42; 

81,144.— two  do.,  iii,  S4.—»  mm 

+  aacilla,  hb.  s.  O. ,  it.  83 ;  iri,  T6 . 
ivii,  3a. — dn,  and  an  nndef.  Icaul 

+  ancil!a  1,  G..  vii.  18.— a  serT»+ 
ancilla,  de  cella  fratmm,  hh.  i.0,. 
niT,  119.— a  aemu -f  ani^  n, 
70  ;  loiv,  69  ;  Fr.  ii,  6.— a  mi™ 
doinni  abhatiB -l- libura.   xii.   43— 

For  ulhtT  j^roupg  of  tintwrmind 
tenaal«    of    the    i-oloniu    din,  m 

(13)  anadiena  +  colona  i.  G.,  ni, 
S4. — an  udveoa  +  colona.  and  >tnil 
colona,  nil,  II. — an  ■dieaa  > 
colona,  and  a  aocins  eolDaui+nra, 


hh,  a 


176, 


7- 


K,  G„i 


and  a  col  ,ix,  22,— anBitr.+caloifc 
my,  78.— do,  and  2  col'  +«!»», 
ii,  13, —an  extr.  +  cnlona  i,  G„  n' 
hia  aocius,!!,  14. — an  extr.  4Cokn 
!<.  Q.  and  6  aociae,  u.  S.— 1*° 
extranei+eolonae  a.  0.,  lili,  II,— 


nir,  85. 

(15)  an  undefined  tenant,  iii,  I' 
<,  12,88,89;  rii,  52.69,— t«oJi 
«Y,  29.^onB  do.  +  cnlona,  "ii.  Ji 


22 ;  XV,  7 
hh,  s.  G.,  ii,  70;  iii,  42;  iTii,U. 
—one  do.  +  lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  iii,  S3.- 
one  do.  +  colona,  and  a  semD- 
libera,  xiii,  78.— a  tenant  <»1W 
"homo  aancti  Peiri,"  vii,  10. 

(16)  Two  man..  inge««ilf  «" 
held  bj:  a  col,,  v,  75.— a  col. - 
co1ona,'hb.  a.  G.,ii,  40. — amijorpt 
eol.  +  colona,  ii.  8.^a  col.  etmij« 
+  colona.  hh.  a.  G.,  ii,  2  ;  xii,  J.— 
acol.  +  hbera,  xvii,  14.— -do.  and' 
col.  +  colona.  xxii,  93.— a  major,  ui 
H.  G.  +  uior,  quorum  intanto  w 
aunt  a.  G.,  xxi,  3.— a  tenant  cJN 


(17)  f 


;  172. 


ehureh.  ii,  1 ;  »iii,  2  ;  (rro,  iii,  I- 
(18)  They  were  held  '■in*«K*« 
(i|.v.)  and  ID  precaiia  (q.T.). 
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nuonu  ingennilis  et  dimi- 
I  held  bj  s  lidiu  +  coloDa, 
,  Tiii,  4  :  by  n  col.  +  libers, 

ditiiidiut  maniw  iagenuiHt 


abli^tions  of  other  niaiui. 
eld  by :  a  colonus,  v,  90 ; 
a,  11,27. — a  col.  4- colons, 


colona  9.  G,  nnd  h 


— «coi.,Ti.«.G., 
,  163.— two  do..  »iii,  16,— 
:alaiiB,  hh.  9.  G.,  i,  18; 
rU.  38,  51 ;  liii,  36  -.  vv, 
II.  13,  U,  37;  aiv,  36. 
15,  90,  91,  97,'  104,  145. 
'"  "      ",   12.- 


chum  the  eolmi  were  probably 
andeiBtood  to  be  in^nui.  bat  tlia 
lenD  occnra  ont^  twice  in  tbe  original 
compilation,  liii,  1  (referring  to  the 
tenanbi  of  a  "  mangiu  ini^nuilii  "), 
99  (where  it  clearly  refen  to  th( 
rvtoniii}.  In  the  later  additiont  it 
occurs  iii,  61  (ingenue  femin*; 
homines  llbeH  et  ingenui) ;  ii,  305 ; 
I,  1  {caloni  tHgami) ;  xil,  48 
(ingenuB.  and  ingenui  parentea). 
Ingenai  parentee,  ii,  305;  lii,  48. 
See  further  ingnuilii. 

inB;ius^indiua  (q.T.). 

iniQugere,  lo  impen,  e»jam,  i,  13,  10, 
27;  i'.  2,  26;  v,  3,  28,  63,  78; 
.i,  3.  33.  36,  54 ;  rii,  4,  37,  38, 
;)9  :  viii.  3,  24.  23  ;  ii,  9.  212;  xH, 
IS;  liT,  3,  35,  72;  xr,  3,  69;  i*i, 
■52,  66  ;  XTii,  3,  18  :  iviii,  3  ;  xii, 
8;  n,  30.38;  ni,  4. 

insBgiaare,    to  feid,  fatten,   ix,   287  : 

insula,  an  iiUmd,  ixt,  1. 

inte^r,  tntire ;  aee  ouiuim  integer. 

*  integritaa,  thi  wltole,  tompltlttmi,  )l, 


«,56.- 


i  eol.  + colona,  iiiT,  31.— 
his  BocioB  col.  +  colona,  hh. 
liv,  89. — do.  and  his  Bociue 
,  HIT.  147.— do.,  and  7  col', 
colonae,  an  advena  and  a 
■XI,  22.— ^a  col.  +  libers,  hb. 
I,  12.-a  cDL  +  aneilla,  hh. 
;iv,  37.— a  col.+uxor,  hh. 
TT,  6.  — a  col.,  mulinariue, 


[.  231  ;  Fi.ii,  8.— 1« 


;<Jona,  hh.  »,  0.,  ht,  20. 
10  eitraneus  +  uxor,  and  a 
[I,  26. — an  nndef.  tenant, 
(iii,  38  ;  «iv.  96.— do.  + 
riii,  10 ;  ii,  232. 
ium  iuf^uile,  lerviet  dut 
ingenuua.  ii,  139. — Census 
a,  $m  Cennu. 
frtf.hoTn.     In  thi"  Polypty- 


Jermgia,  see  girmgia. 

jomalis,  amtaturti>fUmd{Vt.jettm^, 

Erobably  as  much  as  could  be  worked 
y  a  plough  in  one  day,  ii.  1 ;  iv,  8  ; 
™,  60 ;  II,  21-5-218.  2.>4,  259,  303 
(later  addit.l  ;  liii,  16^  43,  71,  •. 


Ti,  2,  B 


17.  3' 


.  31,  : 


6,  10,  10,77,  80; 
(ter),  89.  95;  xriii,  1,  2,  1,  26; 
mil,  2.  6,  2«,  31,  «,  65,  70,  73- 
76,137,161-166.  Jorno-lfs  dimidius, 
xii,  19 ;  niT.  64.  It  seems  to  baTe 
contained  about  120  perches  or,  as 
Qu£rard  explains,  31  ac«  13  cen- 
tiares ;  it  was  a  divinion  of  the 
bimtiariHm  (<!-t.),  and  also  measured 
woods,  xiii,  16,43,  74,91,  96. 
jubere,   tn  order,  bid,    till,    cemmand. 


ofj».l.»,j     , 
junicnla=genicata(q.T.),  a  ymmg  eon, 
hfifer.  xTii,  3. 
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jnnn,  le  laJu  an  aalK  (to  became  u 
joror),  ii.  120;  >i,  S6:  xiii.  111; 
riv,  BB:  Fr.  ii,  IS.  Juratni,  a 
Mtwrn  mm.  sni  of  t  jury,  a  jwry- 
MUM,  ii,  394.  20fi  ;  niii,  SB. 


lUrBliciun. 
L»iioriir(',  (t 


«o  cn^Meimm. 


iMlificium  [propeilf,  a  making  up  or 
munifacturmg  of  iraol,  wool-ipiii' 
Ding,  iTool-WDaTinK,  bat  in  the 
Polyptychum  =  tana  J,  leaol,  n,  13. 

latitudu,  laHtuit.  -a,  a. 

lear,  laarii,  pathapg  a  ihaep,  or  a  ran. 
ix,  Ifia  i  ixii,  4  (de  4  deoariil),  97 
(id.) ;  luii,  36  (id.}. 

*  leclisl«nitani,  a  eoueh,  tii,  60. 

leguB,  laoa,  leva,  atie  feMMt. 

lenoa,  leura  ( =  leva] .  leoa,  leeaa,  lena, 
lera  [a  Celtic  word ;  in  cW.  Lat. 
Uitta,  hufa.  Fr.  /ww],  a  nBumr*  e/ 
in^M,  fltaVM.u,  I;  iii.  1;  iv,  1; 
».  I.  a :  Ti,  1  i  *ii.  3 ;  viii,  i ;  ii, 
278,  aS7 ;  li.  a;  xiii,  & :  ir,  1 : 
rri,  1 :  irii,  1  j  lix,  1.  tt  wu  a 
OaUie  mile  of  I, GOO  Adduh  paces, 
lb  Biwl.  laaeos  (b3  gM^.  laika] 
is  chieSy  u.ied  on  sira.  The  D. 
and  Gerni.  leugue  rautaini  i  geop. 

Levite,  print,  i,  I,  2. 


in/™    (q.T.)    i 


liber,    ' 

usual  term. 

liber,  libera,  libenim,  fin. 

dtnt:    libtr  (subst.j,   a    f 

41   (bia),  89 .'  h'bri 


liicr  +  folona 
coloaa,  hb.  d.  G., 
liber  +  coloaa  s. 
libir  homo,  lir, 
SI  (later  addit.]: 

>     coi.     ».     G.) 


,     147;     Iibir-v 

:.,  lii,'  34.' se* 

'  (  +  <!olona) ;  iii, 
see  abo  homo.^- 
iD,  holdinj;  (with 


'  Ti.  8. — (cujus  infantes 
t  R.  Gennani),  holding  a 
"  mansus,"  lii,  26. —  (cujus  iufantef 
sunt  s.  Oermani).  holding  (with 
others)  a  "mansus  ingcnuilie,"  : 


li.—LibiTtt 


,  247.— Wc 


lihn,  (1)  t  trngAl,  a  poioid  (Fi.  Ii 
litrt)  ■  it  cm,  liii.  99 ;  di  /uTt. 
liii,  SI,  66;  aee  focthei /irn*. 
The  pound  ai  the  Fnnkish  penod 
till  Van  time  a£  Charlemant  ¥■> 
equal  t/i  tho  Koman  poima  of  3U 
1 ;     the    I 


gtiuaincs 


pouiid  eataMmb 


.   779    1 


KiaO  crammi 
Englisli.  — (2)  a  pomul  (of  rIto). 
malcing  with  the  •'Jidia  Iq.t.)  tal 
diHarim  (q.T.)  the  mnnetarj  ifila' 
in  the  PoljptTeham,  xiii,  1D.—4i 
urgtata  litrvt,  i,  43  ;   It,  »i :  liii. 


He  elaii  of  tit  lidu  (q.T.).  1> 
PoIyplychniD  reconls  her  u:  lidi 
(merely),  ui,  92. —ditto,  bat  bold- 
ing  (with  two  mvi)  a  "diaiifiB 
taiaum  serrilia,"  uri,  86.— ditu, 
bol  holding  (with  euather  liii  ud 
a  lidiu  and  a  eol.  +  etltna)  •  uinn. 
it,  73.— wife  ai  a  cvltmut  (aod  ciIU 
with  hiat  hh.  ■.  6.)  and  pqiac 
8  deuai,  iii,  44.— njiof  4lm.a 
litmonia,  li,  14.— taring  to  nab 
Mm.iVi  (q.y.)  or  tn  pay  rfwori.  (q.»A 
uiii,  2".— inixkiiig  ■■caPKji/i(n'-)* 
oclo  alnia  "  or  paying  4  denuii.  m. 
110.  — lida  de  decania.  ii,  296.  i9i- 
—  lida  mater,  ii.  25.  —  lid>  t. 
Germniii,  and  holding  (with  a  lido> 
+  colona.  hh.e.  Genoanija  "maiuai 
ingenuilis,"  xiii,  24. — do.,  aodbolil- 
ing  (with  a  homo  e.  G.)  a  "maan* 
serTilis,"  xri,  72. — wi/it  of  a  ii^' 


(q.T.).-of  a 


G.  (i' 
73; 


.    (q.T.).- 


i,  hh.g 


(q.T.). — of  a  coiontH  bomu  • 
r-j.—  Hji  an  undef.  tenant,  a<. 
).,  and  called,  vift 
,    i.  S3- 
lidilis,  of  ox  brtonging  to  a  lidus  (q.«-)i 
Mansus  lidilii.  liii,  41-63.  n9.  Of 

mostly  held  bv  a  /trfii*  (q.r.; ;  bol. 
occasionally,  also  by  other  elaaflfl  ol 
tenants,  so  that  a  maniui  lidilii  wi> 
not  necessarily  a  manse  occupied  tn 
a  lidui.  but  subject  to  rents  and 
if  held   by   i    '  -  -     -- - 


viiii 


Thf 


AS  held  by:  - 

colona,  hh.  s.  Q..xiii,  53.— two  do.. 
liii.  43,  62,  59,  60.— two  da.  udi 
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dvena,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  62. — 
,  a  col.,  and  a  col.  and  hiB 
then,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  48. — 
,  a  fierTiu+colona,  a  senniB 
i,  hh.  8.  G.,  and  a  lidn8+ 
hh.  s.  G.yxiii,  60. — one  do., 
-lida,  a  lidus  +  colona,  hh. 
col.  +lida,  hh.  8.  G.,  a  lidus 
I,  and  a  lidus  and  his  8on, 
. — one  do.,  a  col.  +  ancilla, 
ol.  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii, 
col. -^Hda,  hh.  s.  G.,  and 
colona,  and  an  extraneufl  + 
s.  G.,  xiii,  42. — do.  and  a 
icilla.  hh.  8.  G. ,  and  a  lidus, 
. — do.,  and  a  lidus  +  ancilla, 
.,  xiii,  54. — do.,  and  a  servus 

A,  hh.  8.  G. ,  a  col.  +  extranea, 
senrus  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G., 
.  —  a  colona  8.  G.,  her  son 

B,  her  sister  an  ancilla,  and 
+  colona,  xiii,  44. — a  lidus, 
+  lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  a  lidus  -f 
an<l  a  lidus  +  colona,  hh.  s. 
,  46. — a  lidus  s.  G.  + libera, 
ol.+colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii, 
TO  lidi+colonae,  hh.  s.  G., 
lidus,   xiii,  49.  —  ji  lidus  + 

hh.  8.  G.,  an  undef.  tenant 
a,  hh.  8.  G.,  and  a  lidus  + 

xiii,  63. — a  lidus  +  ancilla, 
[>.,  and  a  colona  s.  G.,  xiii, 

lidus  +  advena,  hh.  s.  G., 
ol.+colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii, 
TO  extranei  +  colonae  s.  G., 
—one  do.,  and  a  col.  +  colona, 
J.,  xui,  41. 

*dj.J  of  or  bflongmg  to  a 
.V.) :  mansus  lidtUy  xiii,  39 
>y  a  col.  et  fratres  ejus,  hh. 
nd  a  col  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G.), 
d  by  a  col.  +  colona,  hh.  s. 
I  a  colona) ;  see  lidilu. 
tubst.,  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey, 
lyptychum  records  him  as : 
%du8  merely :    i,  22,  37  ;   ix, 

78,  87,97,282;  xi,  2,  12; 
'.  46,  47,  49,  67,  99 ;  xviii, 

,  91. K  uxor,  ix,   137.  — 

la,  ix,  16,  17,  78,  81,  137, 
38,  290;  xi,  4,  9 ;  xiii,  44, 
,  63,  78.—  +  lida,  ix,  26, 
35;  xi,  2,  4;  xiii,  25,  74.— 
nea,  ix,  292;  xiii,  69.—  + 
a  (quorum  infantes  non  sunt 
oani),  ix,  289,  2%.—  +  an- 
c,  80,  155. — liduH  de  decania, 
3,  297. — lidus,  filius  coloni 
8  8.  Germani  de  alia  femina 
>  dominieo,  xxr.  7. 


(2)  lidos  8.  Gennaiii,  i,  28;  ii, 
114 ;  iii,  46;  xii,  32  ;  xiii,  73.— do. 
+  libera,  xiii,  66. — do.  +  extranea, 
xm,  7. 

(3)  lidus,  homo  s.  Germani,  xxi, 
18,  62;  xxiv,  8.—+ lida,  hh.  s. 
G.,  i,  14;  vi,  36;  xiii,  26,  26, 
46,  76. —  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  i,  13, 
14  ;  viu,  4,  33;  xiii,  24,  26,  46,47, 
49,  60,  63,  70,  78,  87  ;  xxi,  41,  68; 
XXV,  18,  19. —  +  ancilla,  hh.  s.  G., 
xiii,  64,  56,  74,  75,  80.— +adYena, 
hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  68,  62.— In  xiii,  65, 
we  find  a  **  Martinus  tertua  et  uxor 
ejus  ancilla  hh.  s.  G.**  having  a 
daughter  who  was  an  ancilla,  and 
three  (sons)  who  were  lidi  became 
bom  **de  eoUmaV  See  also  ix,  26: 
*Msti  tree  sunt  lidi  quoniam  de  Uda 
matre  sunt  nati.** 

The  hdu$  held,  besides  the  /«ft7i« 
mansus,  (a)  a  mansus  ingenmliM 
(q.v.) ;  {h)  a  mansus  $erv\lia  (q.T.) ; 
(^  a  hotpitium  (Q.v.) ;  (d)  a  fourth 
part  of  an  unqualified  mansus ;  see 
para;  {e)  (with  another  undefined 
tenant)  a  portion  of  arable  land  and 
of  a  vineyard,  i,  22.  The  lidut 
seems  to  nave  paid  a  tax  called 
litmom'um  (q.v.)  specially  imposed 
upon  his  class. 

lignaricia,  lignaritia,  lignericia  [lig- 
num]:  (1)  ihf  privil'ffe  of  eutima 
timber  in  a  lord*a  foreat,  for  which 
the  tenants  paid  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  usually  4  denarii,  ii,  2,  121  ; 
V,  3,  53,  78,  93 ;  vi,  3,  57  ;  ix,  9, 
201  ;  xiii,  1,  14  (den.  1),  99;  xv,3, 
95 ;  xxii,  4,  92  (5  den.),  97  ;  xxiii, 
26 ;  XXV,  3,  34  ;  Fr.  ii,  10  —(2)  the 
eartinfft  loading,  or  conveying  ^  of 
wood  cut  in  a  lord^s  forest,  which 
tenants  had  to  perform  for  their 
master,  ix,  163,  156,  158,  201  ; 
xviii,  3. 

lignum,  woodf  (duo  carra  de  ligna)  xi, 
2 ;  XXV,  2. 

Unificinm  [properly  the  making  or 
weaving  of  linen,  but  here]  linen, 
xiii,  109. 

linum,  flax  (Fr.  lin),  xii,  2.— Linum 
dominicum,  see  domtnieua. 

litmoninm,  the  obedience  or  servitude 
which  binds  a  litus  (lidus,  q.v.)  to 
hi*  lord,  and  in  regarid  to  which  he 
had  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
nsually,  it  seems,  4  denarii,  xi,  14. 
See  also  vi,  36,  where  there  ii 
auestion  of  a  payment  of  8  den.  by  t 
Iidos  and  his  wife. 
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looiu,  a  platt,  loeab'ry,  ettntlri/  rtsian 
{  =  tilU},  U.  2eH,  2T«;  lii.  1,  6, 
etc.,  21,  28^  niv,  1. 

longitiido,  bmgitHdt,  li.  a. 

lufiDi,  a  w<iBd,  xa,  I  [qui  non  leruul 
fmBtum)  ;  xxv,  1  (1.  porruliu). 

*  lumen,  a  tight  (at  a  toiab),  ix,  30n  : 

lunilUTa  [pltu.  luminariiij,  lumiiwriit, 
fern.,  a  light. — laminsnB  ((eiu.).  U. 
2S7;  niT.  183,— luminuria  (lem.) 
>.  Germaai.  ii,  131,  2li4  ;  nit,  IHU, 
,   263   (liter  addit.}: 


Ill,  61  (id.).     See  hcom  volirut. 

lladiiun  nieu*i«,  nrndiiu  meneli,  the 
month  of  Mas,  i<<  ^-  ^i''-  1' ^1  i 
a.  3.-Maju«ni«iui«,  ii,  67. 


mart,  the  UboUr  ol 
cultoriil  produce  t 
Mtif,  wbicb  tcuonl 
for  titeir  lords,   i: 


B,  U,  38. 


TBTiDj;  ngn- 
e  month  of 
1  to  perform 
'.   10. 


ioi: 


■,  probably  one  who 
prodded  OTM  a  village  {«ee  xiii.  1 00) . 
The  Palyptyehtim  recordi  him  u 
m^tr  merol]',  viii,  23;  xtii,  100; 
m,  93;  mi,  2;  ir,  86  (latn 
addit.). — major  -f  colous,  nu,  i.— 
mnjor  +  colonn.  hh.  *.  G..  ill,  7. — 
mnjor  ct  colnBua,  ii,  271. — majm 
et  catonus  +  coloDa,  li,  B.— colODua 
at  major 4- colona,  hh.  a.  Q.,  ii,  2  ; 
T,  3 ;  xix,  3. — major,  coloum  + 
Oior,  hh.  a.  O,,  Fr.  i,  4.— major 
et  colOQUB  a.  G.,  x«ii,  3  — major, 
colonDB  B.  0-.  -I-  uxor,  quonim  in- 
faato)  non  Boat  s.  Germani,  iii,  3. 
—a  joror,  ii,  120;  xiv,  88.— He 
heldB"maiiBua,"ii,  271.— two  do., 
ni,  93;  xMJ,  2.— a  "manana  in- 
gennilia,"  iii,  7;  t,  3;  xiii,  23.— 
two  do.,  ii,  2  ;  ii,  8 ;  xii,  3. 

nwjna  manBia,  lee  madiim. 

•nuledictio,  ■  maitdittian,  euru,  xii, 
48. 

mucipiam.  a  itave,  tervimt  (without 
farther  deflnitioD),  liT,  2;  xi,  1. — 
xii,:  (  +  uxor),2[cajuiinfantaBnoii 
aunt  sancti  Qermam),  3  (+ uxor). 
8  (  +  colona  b.  Gorroani),  13  (ci 
infante',  15  (cujua  infantes  non  si 
i.G.].  The  term  indadas  also  femaloe. 

Bunens,  a  retidtnt,  ixii,  I  (ad  Sn.]. 

■iMlere,  te  raidt,  tfuieU,  ix,  8-«fi,  B7, 
71,  9S,  90,  104, 107,  116.  124, 131, 


13fi,  142,  144-146.  148-130.  IH, 
1S5,  167,  160,  202,  304,  210,  Ul, 
236-243,  267,  272,  273,  JI9. 1" 
li.  1-9;  liii,  1-6,  T-13.  16-* 
3U-37,  39,  42-7S,  77-90,  92-11, 
97;  xxi,  3-41,  43-55.  67-86;  id, 
4,  69,  lb:  iiiv,  18-108,  110.  Ill, 
113-117,  119-128,  130-lie,  1«- 
170.  173,  176-180;  XXI,  r  "  " 
16. 

,  raaDapeiB,  sc 
.    a    umatl    wa:     . 
which  hod  not  so  much  Isod.  n 
manj  charges  to  bear,  ji 


iu»nSr'a 


onus],  a  ptrnn  emiH/wf  or  U 
amansus  lij.v.),  and  who,  in  re, 
of  hja  holduiB;,  pavs  an  luiniul  rat 
or  tax  to  his  lord,  "lii,  13.  U. 

nails  LUB,  a  haiai,  umhut,  wjUi  InL 
pastures,  meadows,  etc..  ilttdil 
to  it,  probablv  •  mOKieiliu  (i).'<|i 
xii,  16. 

nausos  [from  Ijit. 
dwollj,  a  HiaiH,  haiiialm.  fMA 
iwlkng  with  land  atUrhfll  In  iL 
«  f«TiH.  Tho  Polyplvcbom  iwo* 
ToriooB  kindi>  of  manN:  (11  a 
nuiBua,  without  ut  further  dotfi)*- 
tion,  uocupied  bv :  «n  tmirf.  Itmi, 
ix,  107,  246.  248,  252,  2$).  W. 
266 ;  xii,  26.-3  ditto,  wi,  H- 
9  do.,  ix,  201.— one  do.  (in  bm- 
Mo).  T,  92.— one  do.  [eu;u!  aw 
cum  infantibaB  non  annt  ■.  d.), 
ix,  146.— one  or  more  tenanti  of  tk 
MtoiM  elaaa,  ix,  11,  23,  24,  ti,  U. 
39,  44,  52,  60-62,  64-78,  74-71, 
70,  32,  35,  86,  83-90,  92-96,  H- 
103,  105,  106,  109,  110-127,  IK 
132-134,  136.  138,  139,  14E,  Ut. 
160-167,  169,  171-178,  178-11'. 
183,  186,  187-191,  193-200,  !«. 
206-207,  209,  271,  274,  281,28!. 
Iii,  12,  20,  23.  24:  liii,  14;  u.): 
ixii,  2,  3,  7-11,  16,  92,  96;  in. 
26. — a  col.  +  colona,  hh.  i 


,   and  2  ceL  + 


liber,  ix,  267.— a  col.  +  Uben,  t 
142,  283.— do.,  1    " 
ix,    51,    280.  — 

ealoii*e,ix,  91.^ . 

a  col. -f  libera,  ix,  IBt.—a  c«|.■^ 
uxor,  xxii,  74.  —  do.,  and  ai  ei- 
tranena  ■+  cdooa,  and  an  vM- 
tenants- colona,  ix,  204. — a  coLi 
colon*,  and  a  lidoa  +  eolona,  ix.  It- 
— do.,  and  •  lidna  and  2  lidai,  iii 
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.f  and  a  liduH  +  ancilla,  a 
+  lida,  and  a  servos  +  ex- 
ix,  80. — 2  do.,  and  a  lidufi 
I,  and  a  colonos,  ix,  81. — 
ad  a  lidus,  ix,  97.—  3  do., 
)1.  +lida,  ix,  104. — a  col.+ 
idus  +  colona,  a  lidus  +  uxor, 
;oIonus,  ix,  137. — a  col.+ 
.  G.,  and  a  servus  s.  G. + 
,  ix,  154. — a  col.  s.  G.,  xii, 

43  ;  XY,  67.  —  do.  and  a 
itus,  xii,  9. — a  colona,  xxii, 
colona  8.  G.,  xii,  11. — a 
ujus  infantes    non    sunt  s. 

25. — a  col. +extranea.  ix, 
•  1,  135. — a  col.  +  extranea 
I  infantes  non  sunt  s.  G.) 
irvus  + colona,  xxii,  72. — an 
ts  +  colona    and    2    col'  + 

ix,  13. — a  lidus,  2  col>, 
li  +  colonae,  ix,  78. — a  lidus 
I,  ix,  266,  288.  —  do.,  and 
+  lida,  xi,  4. — do.,  and  a 
d  a  col.  4-colomi,  ix,  17. — 
ix,  87. — a  lidus +  extranea, 
— do.,  and  a  lidus  +  colona, 
— a  servus  +  uxor,  xx,  43. — 
i  +  lida,  hh.  h.  G.,  a  lidu8+ 
d  a  lidus,  xi,  2. — a  Hervu8  + 
iTvua  -!-  ancilla,  and  an  ancilla. 
-a  servus  -f  colona,  and  a 
I-  lida,  xi,  5.  —  do.,  and  a 
lida  and  2  servi,  xi,  6. — 
3  8.  G.+ ancilla.  xii,  33. — 
ilia  8.  G.,  xii,  10.  —  a 
atus,  xii,  27.  —  mansuarii, 
14.-3  homines  s.  G.,  xii,  46. 
n  belonged  to  an  eeelesioj 
X,  4  ;  XV,  2 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxi,  2 ; 
;  xxiv,  I  ;  XXV,  2.  —  See 
ix,  152,  158,  264,  267,  268, 
34,  299  (later  addit.),  304 
)6  (id.);  xi,  15:  xii,  1-3,  6, 
15-18,  28,  31,  37-39;  xiu, 
>,  102-104;  xvi.  93;  Fr.  i,  1. 
dimidins     mansus,     without 

detinition,    held    by :    two 

tenants,    ix,    151. — one    or 

enants  of  the  colonua  class, 

?8,  82  (bis),  83,  84,  97  (bis) ; 

14,  18,   24,  26,  41,  43,  46, 

25;  vii,   39,  47,   55;   viii, 

140,  150,  210;  xiii,  13,  33, 

7,  33,   58,  60  ;    xv,   15,  62, 

,  36;  xvii,  20,  24;  xviii,  14; 

16-18,  20,  23,  24;  xxi,  44- 

58 ;  xxii,  76,  76  (bis),  88  ; 

I,  95,  98-100;  xxv,  28,  40, 

. — a    col.+advena,   and    his 

col.  +  colona,  hh.  ?*.  G.,  xxiv, 


36. — a  col. +lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  iii,  10, 
44. — a  colona  s.  G.,  xiii,  8,  20. — 
a  liber -I- colona,  ix,  147. — a  pree- 
byter,  homo  s.  G.,  xxiv,  30. — a 
servus  +  colona,  xxii,  79  (bis),  80, 
81. — a  servus  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G., 
iii,  15 ;  xi,  1  ;  xxi,  55. — a  semis 
8.  G.+libera,  xxi,  67. -a  senmi-l- 
lida,  ix,  213, 279. — a  servus  +  ancilla, 
hh.  s.  G.,  xiii.  65.— a  servus +  ex- 
tranea,  xxii,  80  (bis). — (held  **in 
beneficio  '*  by  an  undef.  tenant),  xiv, 
92.— See  further,  ii,  36;  ix,  248, 
278;  xi,  8;  xxii,  I. 

A  mansus  seems  to  have  some- 
times been  divided  into  two,  three, 
or  more  parts,  as:  {\b)  tres  partes 
de  manso,  held  by  an  undef.  tenant 
4- colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  ii,  73  (bis). — 
{Xe)  quarta  pars  de  manso. — \\d) 
tres  partes  de  integro  manso,  ix,  208. 
See  further  pars. 

(2)  mansus  abms  (q.v.),  an  un- 
productive tnanae^  as  distinct  from  a 
^^  mvLnsMA  vettitusJ*^ — (3)  m,  eennlu 
(q.v.),  a  manse  subject  to  census. — 
(4)  m.  dominicatus  (q.v.),  a  manse 
set  apart  for  or  occupied  by  a  lord  or 
master. — (5)  m.  indominicatus  (q.v.), 
the  same. — (6)  m.  ingenuilis 
a  manse  beUmging  to  or  oceuy 
an  ingenuus. — (6a)  dimidius  m.  tn- 
ge  nut  lis  (q.v.). — (7)  m.  integer ,  an 
entire  ma^se,  ix,  139,  208  ;  xi,  7-9  ; 
xiii,  8,  16,  20,  37.— (8)  m.  /mTi/m 
(q.v.),  lidus  (q.v.,  the  adj.),  or 
m.  lidiy  a  manse  held  by  a  lidus 
(q.v.),  xiii,  99. — (9)  m.  mihisterialis 
(q.v.),  a  manse  occupitd  by  or  set 
apart  for  an  officer. — (10)  m.  para- 
rtradif  a  manse  of  a  paraverados, 
i.e.  a  manBe  which  had  to  supply 
a  horse  called  paraveradus  (q.v.),  ix, 
142  tit. ;  xxii,  92  tit.  Hence,  m. 
parnveredarius  (adj.),  xxii,  97. — 
(11)  m.  sen'ilis   (q.v.),   also  called 


a  tora  or 
us  (q.v.^, 

:upied  by 


*' mansus  servi,"  xxii,  97. — (llaj 
dimidius  m.  servilis  (q.v.).  —  (12) 
m.  vestitus  (q.v.),  a  fully  equipped  or 
furnished  manstf^  iii,  62  ;  xi,  10. 

A  '* mansus*'  was  made  out  of 
arable  land  (ix,  253)  in  order  that 
its  occupants  should,  in  future,  have 
to  pay  the  customary  charges.  In 
another  place  (ix,  248)  half  a  manse 
was  constructed,  for  a  tenant 
Hildoard,  out  of  a  dexter  (q*TO  of 
domain  land,  held  by  Winegfisus 
besides  his  regular  manse,  and  two 
jomals    held    by    Gundoinus.   -As 


r^trdi  the  trestment  ol  the  word  miiiialerUlia,    of    ur    Mmfui/    li  ■ 

bom  a  ^ntTiimutJcal  pnint  of  new.  miDBlerimn  ni  '^Sa,  hcow  (u  nli- 

the  tociu.  ung.  nod  plui.  are  atvitys  ilantive)   i»  tjlerr  or  trtrnU,  n, 

nuuuum   (iDg;«iaileni)    and   monaot  U6  ;  lii,  I'll  (1it«r  addit.) ;  (u>dj.; 

(itigeDuilei:),  while  "de  Humniui"  nunsiu  minitlerMu,  ammumm- 

occim  in,  H'i,  234,  236 ;  liii,  3S.  piad  b;r  or  set  apait  ftr  m  ^fm. 

t6,  at;  nii,  77,  79  (bie),  92.  xiii.  99-  xiii,  97. 

■BQUopera,  muitDpera,  mannopora  (nil  mioisteriiim,  atrriM,  afit*,  niii  !• 

throe    fern.).    mmiDpas,    maauopiu  mjaueie,  to  iimuiuk,  tukt  af.  To,  H. 

iplnr.  inuDopi'ra,iiuinui>peru),«uDBa'  miasa  (Eigjioti  Msrtuu),  "",  S. 

iabour,  haaiiicork.  due  Irom  a  Unant  mUtara,   far  mtxtnrs,   «   niiiiin  <l 

tu  hib  lard,  i,  2.  1 1,  \-6,  14,  16,  17.  wheat  null  170,  huhUh  (Ft.  >ihMA, 

IT;   u,  3,  113;  iri,  2,  37  :   iv,  2.  m,  I. 

M;  1,  3,  3S,  i»,  M,  78  ;  *i,  S,  33,  railiinnn,    htvih.    oee   ybnx-ilHM,     1 

4fr~S7,  S9,  64;  Tti,  4,  3T,  39,  CZ :  >>i/''«-<'t^««. 

«iy.  3,  24,  28,  3Ti  ix.  9,  2M,  S9S  mitlare.  la  tmd,  liu.   IS.  78-«l),  tl 

9«ter  addit.);  liii.  7B  (bU);  nv,  ciii,  I. 

«,  3fi,  72 :   IV,  >,  76 ;   ivi,  3,  52 :  wiitum,  me  mittun. 

iTil,3,li);   iTui,3^   nii,  1,  Sa,  nodioa,  ■  m«nirr(Fr.  »n4;  D.nH 

»;    adii,   2.    ay,    i,    Fr.    i,    4-  [1] /or  ifry  jr»«ff :    aiuolia,  ),  40, 

li,  U.  iii,    1:   liii.  99;   it,  1;   bnoB. 

iniM.  a  hand:  operari  ovm  mana,  ii  ii,  2 ;  frutneiitam,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  I;  ii 

pn^n,  handteark,  xjii,  1 ;  od,  8 1 .  1:    rii,  3;    riii,   t;   ii,  1;  s&,  k\ 

— Fnaolceni  (maiwaiu)  de  manibil»  mnltoni,  uij,  a  ;  ugHlum,  ii,  131. 

ida,Hit,  38,  lOi.    See  also  i^imiri .  fpelta,  ii,  4,  1&3,  16S,  US;  ^fc 

*BB{ifa,  a  ivipkin,  iii.  60.  — (2)  for  Uquidt  •   vrlne,  i,  2.  49i 

•MRMtha,  ar»r»,  iii,  48.  ii,  1,  3,  38,  II,  131;  t.  1:  rii.) 

mmmm,  a  manh,  iKg.  n,  2.  Tid,  3,  37,  42  ;    xiv.   1,  3,  SS,  TS, 

naiteh  a  /iniiimd,  ixi,  33.  94  ;  it,  3,  69,  76,  95 ;  iri,  23,  ti, 

•amOrft,  «  martyr,!.  1,2.  93;  x»ii,  3,  IS,  21,  4» ,  iriii,  S, !, 

MMbU*,  i^e  niiM-ni{r.  ni,  4,   11,   etc.;  nii,  3,  li.  H; 

mtttt,  4iiittJj..tr,  ii,iO,  1,28^  li,  14,  kxt,  3, — TlaeapBciCrdiffiiTedsralll. 

44,  48;  viti,  12,  17;  ii,  247,  etc.  It  it  oslcuUtrd  Ihat  in  i.d.  794  rt 

■Duinila,  far  matnib,  a  null  pitc*  contained  abuut  .^2  ■■ljtiea,"b<it6l 

af   Immd    iHlh    a    XouM    aHaeMtd,  "  libea"  abonl  a.d.  822. 

iii,  81.  *  molaiidiBDni,  a  mill,  iii.  61 ;  ii,  Mf: 

medietu,  a  is//:  medietas  aiiculonun,  hit,  159.     See  «rM. 

ii,  9. — m.  dehiti,  li,  B;   liii,  18,  mbUan,  mulUm,  Jhur  mtk  tlit  tim 

20;    niii,  23.— m.  donationia,  ii,  (Pr.  aiaUure).  ii.   2,   1S8;  iiii,i: 

267— m.fariimrii,Yii,4.— m, manri,  ni,  1  :  iri»,  1. 

Tiii,  10;  li,  10;   xiii,  S.  102-104;  ntontctarinm,  a  owmuecry,  ii,t;  n, 

xiT,  48;  IT,  16,  £6;  ini,  24,  39;  3;  ixii.  79  (biaj ;  izT,  3. 

iriii,  14. — ID.  de  bove,  xiii,  41 monboratio,  lee  Huwiiirafw. 

in.  de  int«f^  maneo,  liii,  8.— m.  de  monboratna,  see  mmitarmlm. 

aerritio,  Fr.  i,   IS.^Arare  (tenim,  mong,  ■  nsHntaiR,  xi,  2. 

mann]m,duQatioueni}Bdmedietalem,  'muUer,  a  wmmd,  xxiv,   111  {IM 

iii,   19,  22,  23,  28,  27,  32,  etc.—  uiidit,). 

Laborare  ad   tnedietatem,   iii,   10.  mutiiiDriui.  miilnarioB,  a  miOir,  to. 

Ste  also  dfmtdieUu.  107:  lii,  0. 

medius,  ha(f;  m.  mansoi  Berrilis,  nt,  molto,  mult'i.  a  titirp.  i,  18,  11,41; 

84;  m.  mansuB  ingenuilia,  viii,  42;  t.  3,  28,  49,  fi2,  53,  7S,  93;  TJ,), 

m.  modiiu  ;  mnlto ;  soalig.  Tiii,  42.  33,  67  ;  viii,  24,  28,  SA  (TtloilB- 

ma),  AoMiy,  xiii,  99.  4).  37,  42  i   ii,  9.  IGS,  lU,  IH, 

*meniator,  a  iBerehanl,  t,  110.  236,  243,  271     li,   3,  10;  liii,  ■, 

■wraSB,  mercedig,«w;«,tBlary,  xix,7.  ti4.  77,  91,  «2,  97    09;  xT),)T,R, 

menig,dAAn'r(t,Tii,  73;  ii.2;  xiii,  B,  88,  93;  irii,      8,  40;  xii,  B,  •>: 

1,  64  ;  iri,  66.  i<9;  n,  3;  xiiT,  2.  xi,  3,8,  9,  48     xxi,  31,44,47-41, 

Baa  iiao  mHiutaiieum.  61,  .^2,  A4,  SS,  68,  93:  a(ii,1.4, 

■militia   regu,   tit    Inng't    miHtarf  70,74,76,  76  (Ua),  9T;xiBi,M: 

"r««,  iii,  61.  nil,  31,40,  46,  6«.  67,  92,  91, «. 
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I,  179;  nv,  23-25,  27,  29- 

ilto  de  ano  anno,  xxt,  28. — 

3  multo,  xz,  11-13,  16-18, 

:7,  29.     See  also  pars. 

!e  moltura. 

),  monboratio,  protection,  ix, 

,  27. 

s,  monboratus,  a  perwm  who 

the  protection  of  some  lord, 

J. 

iniis,  a  stone  wall,  xxii,  1. 

I,  wifermented  wine,  must. 


.,  nascencia,  ort^tn ,  race,  xziv, 

lini,  the  nativity  of  the  Lord, 
ee  nativitas. 

a,  a  birthday,  x,  2 ;  see 
n-atio. 

the  nativity  of  the  Lord, 
—  Nativitas  Domini,  iii,  2; 
iii,  100  :  xxii,  2  ;  xxiv,  1  ; 
V. 

facere,    to    convey,    render 
/  means  of  a  vessel,  xx,  3. 
necessity,  xiii,  1. 
msin,  fiephew,  ix,  257,  265. 
neptifl,  a  niece,  xiv,  27. 
homo,    iv,    36  ;    xii,    49 ; 
ii,  85. 

fwly planted:  novella  silva, 
;  novella  vinea,  see  vinea. 
cultivate,  grow,  take  care  of, 
i,  3 ;  xxiv,  1  ad  fin. ;  xxt,  1. 

^ce  of  arable  land  closed  in 
38  or  hedges,  xi,  15;  Cot- 
iche. 

\trork,  perform  labour,  either 
liem)  or  operari  (diem)  cum 
iii,  1  (tres  dies  operantur 
n;  nnllum  diem  operantnr 
iominicum) ;  xxi,  81 ;  xxii, 
ii,  4  ;  xxiv,  2  ;  see  also 
id  dies. 

wor  kman, labourer,  xxxii,  1. 
f,  behalf,  employment,  busi- 
iBdominicum,  ^eedominictts. 
)era,  xv,  1 6.  —  Opera  manu, 

;  see  further  manuopera. 
'  gardener,  ix,  244. 
ten,  xiii,  b. — Ortus  domini- 
ominiais. 

triu,  a  bundle  of  osiers,  or 
the  willow,  XV,  69,  76,  95 : 
41,  43,  45. 
ospes. 

hospitium  (q.v.). 
stis  (q.v.). 


ovicula  [dim.  of  oris;  Fr.  ouaiUe; 
Span,  ovefa^,  a  little  or  youny  sheep 
that  has  not  yet  borne  young :  ovi- 
cula de  uno  anno,  ix,  9  ;  xxii,  4,  97  ; 
xxiii,  26. 

oris,  a  sheep,  xxv,  34  (ovis  de  uno  anno). 
The  Pol  ypty chum  generally  usee  the 
word  multo  (q.v.). 

ovum,  an  egg,  i,  1,  2,  11,  42,  etc. ;  ix, 
2;  xxii,  4. — In  the  Polyptychum 
the  number  of  eggs  paia  by  the 
tenants  was  usually  five  times  that 
of  hens :  3  pulli  and  15  ova,  i,  1,2, 
etc.;  xxii,  I.     Seepullus. 

Paous,  ioT pagus  (q.v.). 

pagensis,  an  inhabitant  of  a  pagus 
(q.v.),  ix,  283. 

pagus,  pacus  (xii,  49,  later  addit.) ;  in 
class.  Lat.  a  district,  canton,  pro- 
vince.  ,ln  the  Frank,  period  an 
administrative  circumscription  (Fr. 
pays)  ruled  by  a  count,  which  repre- 
sented one  of  the  cities  of  Roman 
Gaul,  or  merely  a  part  of  the  ancient 
territories,  iii,  61  (later  addit.) ;  vii, 
83;  ix,  162,  257,  264-266,  268, 
278,  284,  305  (later  addit.) ;  xii,  1- 
48;  XV,  97  (later  addit.);  xix,  1,  61 
(later  addit.) ;  xxi,  1,  81 ;  xxiv,  112  : 
XXV,  1  ;  Fr.  i,  1,3,  14;  ii,  13. 

^Auiii,  bread,  ix,  153,  304  (later  addit.), 
xui,  I,  7/. 

paraveradarius,  a  tenant  who  had  to 
supply  his  lord  tdth  a  horse  called 
paraveredus  (q.v.),  ix,  148.  As  adj., 
paraveredariusmajuus,  amanse  which 
supplied  such  a  horse,  xxii,  97. 

paraveredus,  paraveradus,  paraveretus, 
parvaretus,  parveretus,  parveredus, 
(in  the  Cod.  Just.)  a  horse  for 
extraordinary  services^  which  the 
occupants  of  certain  mansi  had,  on 
stated  occasions,  to  supply  (donare) 
for  the  use  of  their  lonl,  a  palfrey, 
i,  38. — De  mViXmhxiaTaaraveradorum, 
ix,  142  tit. ;  xxii,  92  tit. — Solvere 
parveretum,  parveredum,  etc.,  ii,  6 : 
vii,  48.  58  ;  xiv,  22  ;  xv,  47  ;  xxii, 
92,  94. — 8.  p.  de  dimidio  manso, 
ii,  36. 

parcio,  pasturage  for  pigs,  perhaps  the 
same  as  patcio  (q.v.),  like  pamagium 
for pasnagium,  xxiv,  39;  or,  perhaps, 
ioT pars  (q  v.),  a  part. 

paries,  a  partition,  hedge,  wall,  xiii,  64. 

par:;,  partes:  (1)  a  part,  portion,  measure 
(of  land  or  an  estate).  The  sise  of 
a  pars,  which  must  originally  have 
been  part  of  a  larger  measure,  is  not 
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defined    in  the  Polj'ptyvhuni,   bat, 
when    rafarring    to    a    mniue    it 

Cipi  meuit  &  fourth  part.  We 
pars  (withoDt  am  furChur  defi- 
nitiaa),  ii,  211  (but  hamg  3 
bunuaiia  of  arable  land). — partes 
9.  Germaoi,  lii,  3,  11 ;  ni,  78.— 
Una  pan,  ii,  2H,  249,  2fil,  252, 
■i6b;  liii,  11,  15,  SS,  96.^diiiiidiB 
pan,  ii,  2S0  (DOntaining  6  6unu«ria 
at  arable  land),  2S6.— tertia  pan, 
lii,  i. — duae  partes,  liii,  7S  (bis) 
(  =  S  biinuariM),97  [  =  3bunuaria).— 
pare  servilie,  lili,  ))9,  90. — dimidia 
pan  aerrilia,  ii,  234.  235.^tertia 

ri  de  bove,  ni,  i. — quarts  para 
farintirio,  ix,  152. — quarla  pan 
de  genicola,  xvii,  19. — qnarta  pan 
de  manao  .(held  b]r  a  lidua  a.  G.), 
ii,  114  i  (by  a  col.  et  junior  decaoua 
f  colona),  ix,  68  ;  Ihv  a  »emig  + 
lida).  xi,  7;  (by  a  liaua  +  coloaa), 
li,  9. — qoarta  pan  mansi  (held  by 
a  col.  +  colana),  n,  10,  21 ;  (by  a 
Herrusl,  ix.  22. — trai  partea  de 
ii,  73  (bia). — trea  partes  de 


I,  208.- 


o  iogenuili  (held 


LTT'^r 


bx  a  Z^u^Z, 
and  two  uiicillii 
-l-nncilla.  ix.  2 
a  scrtus  +  uilau 
■230.— a  Hervua 
and  his  «i 


an,  lib.  I 


a  eoi.  +  coloua,  lih.  b.  G.,  and 
his  BDcius,  cot.  +  eoloiia,  xxiv,  38. ~ 
3  Ulldef.  tenant*,  ii.  212.  See  nlsii 
ifrrilii  nlansuii. — qunrtu  pan  mul- 
tonis,  n,  10,  22,  18. — quiuta  purs 


(2) 


i.  33. 

u  /■«.(,  airitioi,  of  ainuB  other 
ice  uf  li-ii{^li  iir  Kurfars  :  (at 
i/K-nuna)  ttitiu  pan,  ii,  OJ,  96^ 


4S,  SO,  147,  2S7  ;  liv,  GO  :  xr.  36, 
58;  ivi,  17,  15;  xxi.  10,  37;  xx!i, 
83;  ixiv,  9,  10,  44.  Ofi.— quartn 
para,  i,  'J.  20,  41 ;  ii.  B,  16.  17.  2->, 


di,  HO  fbi't  — odtia  pin, 
I;  iti,  SO.  xdii,  I,  11- 
irtsfl,  i,  I,  3,  6,  16,  !7;  a, 


2S,  89;  ivi.  ri  nii,  16;  irii, 
13;  ni,  13,  ^7  nii,  10;  iii<. 
23,  24,  lIS.-triM  partk,  ii,  9.  II; 
Till,  32,  S7  ;  xii,  36,  38  ;  xii,  II, 
21,  76,  etc. ;  XT,  15;  iTiii,  8.-(rf 
a  ^Kwiniim)  tertis  (nn,  ii,  U; 
I'iii,  10. — qoarta  pan,  it,  2  ;  iii.H, 
36  ;  liii.  B. — duae  partes,  niii.  tO: 
ii,  257;  lii,  21;  xiii,  73.-IIB 
partea  d«  bua.,  lii,  38.  — [oil 
jomalii)  tertia  part,  iii,  2.— (rf 
a  ffutu)  duae  partes,  t,  2. 

puraretni,  parreredns,  pnrTsnlOi,  M 
parartrcdut. 

pascere,  (a  fetd,  falltn :  paacen  a- 
boilum,  u,  8,  67,  139;  iiii,  1; 
p.paatas,ii,  23S  ;  xi,  13;  ix,II; 
cdii,  27;  Fi.  ii,  6 ;  p.  hospdo. 
ii,  1  ;  ii,  4  ;  xri.  3  ;  xii.  2.  S* 
alao  patttu. 

Paacha,  Baittr,  xiii,  100:  n,  i: 
xxu,  1. 

pascio,  paesio,  pastio,  a  patturtf. 
feeding  af  pig;  and  the  [mTilggi  A 
pasturing  piga,  for  «hieh  the  tsMik 
paid  (a)  a  qoantitv  oi  wine,  i,  1.  i ; 
li,  2,  38,  41,  lib,  113-118.  lii: 
iT,  2,  et«.,  20,  3o ;  v,  3,  28,  iS,  If. 
78,  £3  :  Ti,  8,  20,  33  (and  a  hM. 
:)6.  39,  39,  67;  »ii,  4,  84;  m. 
3,  10.  24,  28.  37,  42  ;  ii,  IVt:  a,, 
X  22,  35,  47.  72,  94;  xv,3.ti9,76. 
9.5  ;  iii.  3,  -iX  52,  66,  93  ;  nii,!, 
18,  21,  19;  xiiii,  3;  xxii,  97:  Fr. 
li,  IS.- (j}nionef,  i,  42;  iii.  2,(1; 
V,  49,  62;  vii,  SO:  iri,  37:  Fr- '■ 
4. — I'ussionem  aeciptre,  iii,  3. 

[laMionalifl,  of  or  htUmgiwf  (u  puw 
(pascio,  jiaatio,  q.T.),  pttlurf: 
silva  pussionalis,  ix,  1. 

pasta,  0  ken,  ii,  2,  loS.  235:  U.H: 
XT,  70,  76.  78.  82  ;  xi,  2,  38,  «, 
iidi,  l;Miii.  27;  ixiT,  1 ;  Fr.ii.«- 

pnalio,  fiee/MJcio. 

pastura.  a  pasture,  ptuturt-UaJ.i,*!'- 
ix,  4,  6,  2S,  29,  31,  32,  34,  «*.. 
o7,  159,  leO;  lii,  IS,  18.22. 

pastua,  (1)  »d]../<irrn/:  Auca  puU.' 
fatted goo!'.  i,  40.-— (2)  subs., /J*': 
p. caballi, 11,9.209,243.   Sm^hA- 

pfltplla.    a   itnalt  pan.    diih  or  rfwl. 


fisBOs). 
pecora,  mi 
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measure  for  wood,  xt,  3,  96  ; 
22 ;  xzT,  3,  34.  The  word 
occurs  in  combination  with 
(q.y.),  and  once  :  Lignaritia 
I,  xviii,  3.  It  seems  to 
ten  a  kind  of  framework  or 
hich  mu5t  hare  embraced 
an  a  square  foot  of  surface, 
tained  more  than  a  cubic  foot 
ity,  and  differed,  not  much 
,     from     the     earrada     or 

kind  of  weight  of,  perhaps, 
Wo  78  pounds,  of  the  time  of 
lagne:  p.  ferri,  xiii,  108. 
pole  or  perch  f  already  known 

Lat.,  originally  as  a  pole  or 
ff,  afterwards  as  a  measuring 
1  later  as  a  portion  of  land 
d  out  with  tne  pertica,  and 

a  measure  in  general],  a 
,  a  pereh  {\)  of  arable  land^ 
;  xii,  43,  45-47  ;  xiii,  99  ; 
6.     As  such  it  was  used  to 

the  measure  of  land  which 
nts  of  the  Abbey  were  bound 
re  for  the  growing  of  corn, 
rare  (perticas),  i,  II,  16  ;  ii, 
2,  37 :  viii,  3,  6,  36  ;  ix,  9, 
19  (later  addit.) ;  xi,  1,  2  ; 
54,  77,  88,  96  ;  xiv,  3  ;  xxi, 
i,  4  ;  facere  (perticas),  i,  23 
38;  ii,  74,  78,  83,  84;  xiii. 

;  arare  perticam  diroidiam, 
;  solvere  (  =  arare)  perticas, 

(bis),   89,   97.     It  was  a 

of    the     anteinga     (q.v.), 

the  latter  was  a  division  of 
luarium  (q.v.).  —  (2)  of 
'land,  iu,  26 ;  xii,  46.— (3) 
I  or  fences,  vii,  4,  20,  22,  26  ; 
42,  47,  49,  53,  62,  64-66  ; 

of  stone,  stone :  petrinus 
an,  1. 

winter,  XV,  9.  [As  Ricsindis 
tame  for  a  woman,  Gu6rard 
)  that  a  transposition  hu.s  been 
this  paragraph,  and  that  the 
ictor  should  be  referred  to 
i,  the  other  tenant  mentioned 
aragraph.] 

to  plant,  vii,  3  ;  ix,  I ;  xiv, 
1  ;  xxiv,  1 ;  XXV,  1 . 
im  [from  the  Gr.  -woK^m-vYos, 
many  tables  or  leaves],  a 
tgister  (Fr.  pouille)  or  record 
uantity  and  value  of  victuals, 
HS,  land,  groundy  and  other 
f  belonging  to  a  state,  church, 


abbey,  town,  village,  or  estate.     It 
is  the  title  of  the  document   here 
excerpted, 
porcellus,  purcellus,  a  young  pig,  xiii, 
101  (of  4  den.) ;  xiv,  91  (of  6  den.) ; 

XXT,  1. 

porcus,  a  pig,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  vii,  3 ; 
viii,  1 ;  ix,  1,  8,  278,  285  ;  xi,  a,  9; 
xiii.  A,  90, 100  ;  xv,  1 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xvii, 
1  ;  xix,  1 ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1,  39 ; 
XXV,  1 ;  Fr.  i,  3. — porcus  de  denariis 

3uattuor,  i,  42  ;  xxii,  2  ;  p.  de 
enariis  octo,  xxii,  2.  —  porcus 
crassus,  ix.  2,  158 ;  p.  major,  ix,  8 ; 
p.  minor,  ix,  8. — J^olvere  porcos, 
xiii,  100;  xx,  3,  8-29,  48;  xxii,  2 
(donare  p.). 

portare,  to  carry,  convey,  xxii,  79  (bis). 

portatura,  a  convey intj,  carrying,  tratu- 
port :  facere  portaturam,  perhaps,  to 
convey  or  carry  to  the  domain  the 
victuals  and  other  articles  collected 
as  rents  from  the  tenants,  ix,  212; 
xi,  11. 

*  possessio,  a  possessioti,  property,  x,  2. 
potestas,  dominion,  lordship, proprietor ^ 

ship,  seigniory:  Fr.  i,  2. — libera 
(independent),  extranea  (foreign, 
btrange)  potestas,  xii,  22.  See 
also  the  later  additt.,  iii,  61 ;  xv,  96. 
potus  or  potuin,  drink,  ix,   153 ;  xiii, 

1mm 

praecaria  for  preearia  (q.v.). 

*praeceptum,  prec-,  an  order,  direction, 
X,  1. 

praecipere,  to  order,  cotnmand,  ix,  1, 
146;  xxiv,  1. 

praepositilis,  of  or  belofiging  to  a  prae- 
positus :  Curvada  praepositilis,  service 
or  work  due  to  a  praepositus,  ix,  139, 
140,  142,  209,  210;  xii,  4.  See 
also  eorvada  ;  abbattlis ;  Judieialis, 

*  praesul,  presul,  an  ecclesiastical  digni' 

tary,  ix,  305 ;  x,  2. 

praeter,  preter,  except,  ix,  201. 

prae^idere,  prev-.  (1)  to  superintend, 
work,  have  the  tnanagement  of: 
(farinarium),  ix,  2,  254. — (2)  to 
provide,  render,  perform,  do,  pay: 
(servitium),  ix,  8,  68,  139,  209,  210  ; 
xi.  1;  xix,  3-6;  xxii,  2.— (3)  to 
keep,  guard,  have  the  custody  of: 
(silvam),  ix,  234;  xx,  43.— (4)  to 
take  care  of,  look  after,  hare  the 
custody  of:  (verTices),  ix,  236,  248  ; 
(porcos),  ix,  285  ;  xi,  9 ;  xx,  43 ; 
xxiv,  39. — (5)  to  provide,  offer, 
furnish :  (wacaritiam),  ix.  279. 

pratum,  a  meadow,  i,  1,  3,  4,  etc. ;  ii, 
1,  etc. ;  iii,  1,  etc. ;  ni,  3,  etc. ; 


{M« 
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viii,  1,  2,  ete. ;  tol,  1,  etc.;  zi,  a; 
xii,  1,  ete. ;  zr,  S,  8 ;  zfi,  89 ;  isr, 
8,84. 

IveniUy  and  wrongly  pi'wtoavim :  «i 
mtmtt  had  by  praeazfa,  h,  82,  116, 
269,  277  ;  zziii,  6.— Habere  in 
meoiria,  to  koid  hff  rifhtof^pneumi 
(a  '*iiiaiiaiiB  ingemuUs")  zIt,  98; 
(a  ''maneiis")  ziz.  88.  See  alio 
iupfwcmri,  and  demmiio  fwhkh,  in 
the  PolTp^rchimi,  usually  means 
noperty  oestowed  on  the  Abbey  of 
St  Germain,  and  granted  by  the 
latter  to  the  foroMr  ownen,  mi 
jMVMrto,  against  a  certain  payment). 

jpreooptnm,  bm  pmeceptum. 

pmbyter,  prespiter,  m  primtf  panom. 
The  Polyptyehom  records  lum  with- 
out any  onlnition,  bnt  as  holding 
5  mansi,  sd,  98 ;  a  *'  manans  *^ 
bdonging  to  a  chnreh,  zz,  1 ;  (with 
"hoepiteB*'  or  "homines"}  arable 
land,  a  vineyard,  and  a  meadow 
belonging  to  churches,  ii,  1 ;  iz,  6 ; 
ZT,  2;  ziz,  2;  zzt,  2. — a  ''mansos 
ingennilis"  (and  "inde  fkcit  in 
Tinea  aripennoe  4"|,  i,  10. — a 
**mansas  ingennilis  in  benefloio," 
XT,  92.— an  eetktim  (q.t.),  ii,  1 ; 
Fr.  ii,  14.— having  a  **  beneficinm*' 
(q.T.),  ix,  122 ;  zzU,  74 ;  zzir,  89. 
—  a  mill  (farinarins),  zzii,  I.  — 
making  a  donation  to  the  Abbey, 
ix,  284.  —  as  presbyter,  homo  s. 
Germani,  holdiojs:  a  *'  dlmidius 
maoBus/'  xxiv,  30.  —See  also  the 
later  additt.,  v,  99  (prespiter),  106  ; 
xix,  1  (bis). 

presul,  see  prtwtnL 

preter,  b&o  praeter. 

•princeps,  a  prince,  chiefs  x,  2. 

))r()prieta9,  one*H  own  property,  xxii, 
96  ;  propr  patris,  xxi,  78. 

proscendere,  for  proscindere,  to  cut  up^ 
break  up,  plough  or  harrow,  xiii,  1 . 

prosolverc,f()rpcrsolvere,fojprty«if»re/y, 
ix,  147;  xiii,  38,  102,  104,  105. 

•  prothomartyr,  a  chief  martyr ,  x,  1,2. 

providere,  same  as  praevidcre  (q.v.), 
to  provide,  xiii,  90. 

])roximi,  one'^s  nearest  relatives,  xxv,  8. 

proximum,  neighbourhood,  vieinityy 
xxiv,  2. 

pullas,  a  chicken,  hen,  which  tenants 
had  to  supply  to  the  Abbey,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  eggs  {ova), 
usually  in  the  proportion  of  6  eggs 
to  1  hen,  i,  1,  2,  13,  14,  16-20, 
27,  29,  30,  32,  33,  35-37,  42  (380 
pnlli  and  1650  ova  for  110  mansi) ; 


ii,  1,  2,  US»  114,  111  (IM  fM 
and  1760  ovn  lor  108  mA;  % 
4,  S9,  M,  87,  4S,  46,  47,  «;«. 
8,  24,  88,  88,  SO ;  iz,  Ul,  US; 
zili,  04 ;  zTi,  81,  St,  87-81;  M. 
8,40;  zTiii.1;  liz,  f,  48^ «, M; 
zzii,  07 ;  At.  100.— IWlmiMrf 
egga  18  aomeBBea  Munan,  jniHy 
on  aeeomt  of  thii  ncwnnvftfli 
proportion:    Ptolta  1  ot  AriiB 
com  ovn,  i,  11;  aolfiBt  frfhilU 
cum  ova,  iv,  85:   paDoa  eafcOdi 
881,  T,  08;   pdDoB  ««■  oiii  II; 
pidka  COB  ovia  88;    pnUia  «■ 
ovii  17,  vi,  67;  pdOoa  enh  OB 
inter  totnm    108,  vii,  04;  |jl> 
54  con  ovia,  iz,  4;   aee  flMHt 
viii,  42;   iz,  0,  9,  168,  158,  m. 
884.  280,  880,  848,  848,  806^  nil 
871,  870,  880,  880, 888,  SH;  111. 

■n  given,  either  of  the  ^HV  « ti 
•m:  Solvint  pnUoa  ot  ofo,  id, Hi 
28,  24,  88,  40,  41,  44,  45;  nS,  U, 
70  (bis);  zzi,  8;  zzii,  08,  H; 
zziii,  1 ;  zziv,  40,  98,  06,  104ite. 
Some  diserepaneiea  ooonr :  1  ate 
15  ovtt,  zvi,  80;  8  poDi,  10  OT^ 
ziii,  1, 77, 89, 97 ;  4p.,15oia,v,t, 
28, 58, 70, 78;  ziz,  80;  zzi,  54;  Ok. 
80  ova,  zi,  2 ;  9  p.,  40  ova,  lii,  w ; 
12  p.,  40  ova,  ZIZ,  88,  40:  48  |l, 
160  ova,  zi,  10;  237  p.,  1160  eii, 
xiv,  94 ;  500  p.,  2000  ova,  lii, 
99.  See  further,  xv,  95;  zvii,49; 
XX.  48;  xxi,  93;  xxiii.  26.— polhn 
without  eggs,  vii,  69 ;  ix,  299  ^sler 
addit.). — i^us  dcmsniaUy «  Midbi 
pertaining  to  the  lord  of  the  edtk 
(or  to  the  domain),  see  dmmmitm.— 
P.  regalis,  probably  a  ckiekm  Av 
from  tenants  at  the  visit  of  the  ' 
V,  93;  xxi,  4,  31,  53,  59; 
4,  97. 
*  pulmentum,  any  food  used  witii  bread, 


IX,  304. 


purcellus,  for  poreelius  (q.v.). 

*  Quarta,  a  measurt  of  Utndf  tx,  399: 
dimidia  quarta,  ix,  303. 

Ratio,  an  account ,  ix,  158. 
*receptus,  a  receiving^  rtceptim,  xii, 

61. 
reddere,  to  render,  pay,  xi,  1 ;  xiii,  1^- 
•reditus,  a  revenue^  proJU;  xii,  48. 

See  rediturut  omiut ,  in  voce  flflUW* 
♦refectio  (fratnim),  refectimj  rtfnA' 

ment,  x,  2. 
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/o/,  regal :  donum  regale,  ix, 
raddit.);  praeoeptom  re^e, 

pullus  re^fdifl,  see  pulhu. 
0  retain,  xiii,  99. 
le,  stroke,  streak,  rut,  hence] 
re  OT  furrow  of  land  (Fr.  r<w«, 
irare  or  iacere  (to  plough  or 
)  rigam  (rigas),  or  dimidiam 
a  labour  wliich  tenants  had 
brm  for  their  lord  on  hix 
bt,  6,  57,68,  139,  140,  142, 
>4,  209,  210,  234-236,  243, 
»4,  267,  271,  279,  280;  xi, 
xzi,  49,  51,  64;  xxii,  2,  3; 
),  152, 179.— integram  rigam, 
J,  156 :  xiii,  33 ;  xxiy,  40, 
I.  The  Polyptychum  says 
^  as  to  its  extent  or  size,  but, 
;  from  the  phrase  used,  this 

supposed  to  hare  been  well 

and  defined  at  the  time, 
d  thinks  that  it  was  equal  to 
.hes,  and  that  the  phrase 
a  facere'*  may  be  translated 

perform    the   prettcribed   or 
iry  manual  labour. 
Sank  (of  a  river),  xxiv,  159. 

a  demand,  request ,  xii,  51. 
us,  a  rwttiCy  eoufUryman,  xii, 


a  priest :  sacerdos  s.  (xermani, 

^  a  hospitium,  vi,  52. 

aatio. 

pes,  a  hedge,  fence,  rii,  4,  20, 

,  37,  42,  47,  49,  62,  64,  etc. : 

xxiv,  66,  1 79. 

to  feed,  pasture,  fatten  (pigs), 

m,  1  ;   V,  1 ;    vi,  1 ;    vii,  3 

;  ix,  1,  278;  xv,  1;    xvi,  1 

;   xix,  1  ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1 

:  Fr.  i,  3.     See  also  insagi 


p,  xiii,  99. 

larcilus,  a  piece  of  dress  made 

1,  XV,  70,  76,  78,  82 ;  xxiii, 

cv,  6;  Fr.  ii,  6. 

io,  a  sowing,  and  the  time  for 

,   ix,    153,    266.    299   (later 

;  xiu,  1,  14,  76  (bis),  98 : 
78,81;  xxii,  1,4,  70,92,94; 
1,47,  55,  71,  137;  xxv,  3. 
Saxon,  xxiv,  172. 
scindula  (Lat.  seandula,  GFerm. 
let),  a  tile  of  cleft  wood  for 
ig  roofs,  a  shiftgle  {Ft.  bardeau) , 

iv,  2 ;  vi,  3,  57  ;  vii,  4,  6,  7, 
etc.,  42,  84 ;  viii,  3,  24,  28, 
[,  4,  9,  153,  155,  158,  175, 
71  ;  xi,  2,  10:  xiii,   b.  1,  14, 


64,  77,  89,  99  ;  xiv,  30  ;  xv,  3,  95  ;. 
xvi,  3,  22,  93  ;  xxi,  19,  22,  26,  27, 
93  ;  xxii,  4,  97 ;  xxiu,  26 ;  xxv,  3,  34. 
Bcrofa,  a  breeding  sow^  xiii,  99.  Gueraid 
doubts  whether  this  is  the  correct 
interpretation  of  serofa  in  thi» 
pa.*»age.  He  thinks  it  may  mean 
an  instrument  (formerly  called  esero, 
escrou)  for  diggioe,  or  cutting  wood 
or  stone,  or  a  una  of  manual  labour 
imposed  on  a  tenant, 
scutere,  to  shake  out,  shake  (com),  xxv, 

3.     See  also  exeutere. 
secare,  to  cut :  perticas  in  prato,  xxiv, 

2  ;  xxv,  3,  34. 
seminare,  to  sow,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1  ;  v,  1 ; 
vi,  1;   vii,  3;   viii,  1;   ix,  1,  265, 
278,  287 ;   xi,  A ;   xiii,  a  ;   xiv,  1 ; 
XV,  1 ;   xvi,  1 ;   xvii,    1 ;   xviii,   2 ; 
xix,  1,  4,  7  ;  xxi,  1 :  xxii,  1 :  xxiv, 
1 ;  xxv,  1 . 
senapis,  senapum,  mustard,  see  sinttpis. 
*  senior,  a  husband,  xii,  48. 
sepee,  see  saepes. 

^sepulchrum,  sepulcrum,  a  burial' 
place,  sepulchre^  ix,  305  (sanctum 
8.);  X,  2;  xii,  48  (sanctums.), 
servicium,  see  servitium. 
serviUs,  of  or  belonging  to  a  servus 
(q.v.),  hence  Mansus  servilis  meant 
no  doubt,  originally,  a  manse  occupied 
by  a  servus,  but  as,  in  process  of 
time,  such  manses  were  held  by 
tenants  of  a  different  social  condition, 
the  word  servilis  in  the  Polyptychum 
appears  to  indicate  a  manse  which 
was  subject  to  such  taxes  and 
services  as  would  have  to  be,  or  were 
formerly,  paid  by  a  servus ;  see 
ingenuilis.  The  Polyptychum  re- 
cords the  *'  mansus  servilis  **  as 
being  held  by  tenants  of  the  servus. 
lidus,  and  eolouus  class  as  follows : 
a  servus,  vii,  62.— s.+colona,  vii, 
63.— 8.4-lida,  xiv,  72;  xv,  79.— 
8.  +  ancilla,  xiv,  75;  xvi,  73. 
s.,  servus  s.  G.,  and  an  undef. 
tenant+lida,  xiv,  73 — s.,  s.+lida, 
hh.  s.  G.,  s. +extranea,  and  a  8.+ 
advena,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  82. 

Servus  s.  Germani,  i,  7,  8,  16 ; 
xiv,  76,  84;  xvi,  71. — two  do., 
XV,  87.  —  one  do.  and  a  colona, 
xiv,  80.  —  do.  +  colona,  xiv,  74.- 
do.,  and  a  col.  +  uxor,  xiv,  79. — 
do.,  and  a  col.  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G., 
xiv,  82.  —  do.,  and  a  servus  -f 
colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  and  a  serras, 
XV,  85. — do.,  and  an  undef.  tenant 
f  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  iv,  29. 
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Servns  +  colona,  hh.  s.  O.,  ii,  116, 
118;  vi,  37,  42;  vii,  66;  viii,  28, 
37;  xiv,  85;  xvi,  70;  xxi,  61,  66, 
67,  69,  70.  —  do.  and  a  seryns, 
xiii,  83. — and  a  servus  s.  6.,  It,  28 ; 
and  a  servus  +  lida,  hh.  s.  G., 
xiii,  86  ;  and  a  servus +ancilla,  hh. 
8.  G.,  xiii,  94  ;  and  a  servus + lida, 
hh.  s.  G.,  a  servus  +  colona,  a  servus, 
and  a  Iidus+ colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii, 
87.— three  scrvi  -f  colonae,  hh.  s. 
G.,  ii,  116.— servus  4-  libera,  hh. 
8.  G.,  and  a  col.  s.  G.,  ii,  113. — 
servus  +  lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxi,  69. — 
two  do.,  xiii,  80;  servus 4- ancilla, 
hh.  8.  G.,  xiii,  79;  xxi,  63. — do., 
and  a  servus  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G., 
xiii,  81. — servus,  h.  s.  G. +advena, 
xxi,  64, 66. — servus +extranea,  cujus 
infantes  non  sunt  s.  G.,  xxii,  82. 

Lidus,  h.  8.  G.,  xxi,  62. — lidus 
+coloDa,  hh.  s.  G.,  i,  13;  xxi,  68. 
—do.,  and  a  lidus  +  lida,  hh.  s.  G., 
i,  1 4. ~ lidus  +  lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  a  col. 
+  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  and  an  ancilla, 
xiii,  76. — Hdut  + ancilla,  hh.  s.  G., 
xiii,  80.— do.,  and  a  lidus  +  lida, 
xm,  74. 

Colonus,  iv,  26;  a  col.  +  colona, 
vi,  44. — do.,  and  his  socius,  col. + 
ancilla,  xxiv,  118;  a  col.  +  ancilla, 
vii,  64 ;  a  col.  s.  G.,  v,  76  ;  vi,  38 ; 
viii,  36;  xvii,  41,  42;  xxi,  60 ;  do., 
and  a  col.  f  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  viii, 
30;  do  f  ancilla,  and  a  servus + 
ancilla,  hh.  s.  (r.,  xv,  78  ;  do.  and 
an  undef.  tenant  f  colona,  hh.  s.  G., 
XV,  89  :  a  colona  f<.  G.,  xvii,  45  ; 
a  col.  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,  iv,  27, 
30-32;  V,  77  ;  vi,  39,  40;  viii,  34; 
xiii,  9o ;  xiv,  78 ;  xv,  88,  90  ;  xvii, 
40,  43,  44;  xxi,  72,  73;  two  do., 
xiii,  91  ;  XV,  80.  81. — one  do.  and 
a  colona.  xiii,  93. — and  a  col.  s.  G., 
xiv,  77. — and  a  col.  ■+  colona,  xiii, 
84  ;  xiv,  S3 ;  and  a  servu.s  -f-  lida, 
hh.  8.  G.,  a  lidus  +  colona,  hh.  8. 
G.,  and  a  lidus  4-  colona,  xiii,  78; 
and  a  col.  s.  G.  -I-  ancilla  8.  G., 
XV,  77;  and  a  pervus  s.  G.,  ii,  117. 
— a  col.  -f  lida,  hh.  8.  G.,  and  a  lidus 
4- ancilla.  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  75. — a  col. 
fextranea,  and  a  col.  f  colona,  hh. 
H.  (t.,  xiii,  92. — a  col.  and  his  3  sons, 
hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  77. — a  homo  8.  G. 
and  a  lida  s.  G.,  xvi,  72. — an  advena 
f  colona,  feinina  s.  G.,  xxi.  71. — 
an  undctiued  tenant  -I-  ancilla,  hh. 
8.  G.,  and  a  servus  s.  G.,  xv,  84. — 
an    undef.    tenant  -f  colona   s.    G., 


viii,  29,  31,  32;  xiv,  81;xTi,69; 
do.,  and  a  col.  +  coloni,  hh.  1. 6., 
XV,  86  ;  an  undef.  tenant  +  eoloM, 
hh.  8.  G.,  xvi,  79  ;  an  undef.  team 
+  ancilla  s.  6.,  hh.  a.  6.,  viii,  15. 
See  further,  i,  42;  ii,  121;  in, 64 
tit  ;  iv,  36  ;  vi,  57 ;  til,  84;  Tm, 
42 ;  ix,  212  tit.,  234  tit,  236;  liii, 
64  tit,  66-87,  91-96,  99, 105;  m, 
94;  XV,  96;  xvi,  69  etc.,  93;  Xfii, 
2,  49;  XX,  30  tit.  (the  tenaads m, 
with  one  exception,  ko*pUU),  48; 
xxi.  69,  etc.,  93  ;  xxii,  79  (bin). 

A  dim%diu9  mansns  tervUit  m 
held  by  the  same  daasee  of  teofnti: 
a  servus,  ix,  241 ;  xxii,  85  (Ihs),K 
(bis) ;  s.  et  oelerarius,  ix,  228;  i-l- 
colona,  vii.  66,  68;  ix,  236,  240; 
xxii,  83  (bis),  84  (bis);  s.-flidi. 
xxii,  87;  8.4-andlla,  vii,  67;  ii. 
214,  216,  238;  s.  +  axor,  ix,  239; 
s. +extranea,  xxii,  81  (bis);  s.+ 
extranea  cujus  infantes  non  soot  &. 
G.,  xxii,  84  :  s.  +  colona  s.  G.. 
xxiv,  164  :  two  aervi  and  a  lidi. 
xxii,  86. 

Servus  s.  G.,  i,  16  ;  do.  +  «• 
tranea,  xxiv,  168. 

Servus + colona,  hh.  a.  G.,  xiii, 
64,  67 ;  do.  and  his  socios  coL+ 
colona,  xxiv,  40  ;  s.  +  colona,  tad 
a  socia  ancilla,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiiT,33; 
8.  +  uxor,  hh.  8.  G.,  and  a  serriB* 
colona,  hh.  8.  G.,  xiii,  66;  s.-*- 
ancilla,  hh.  s.  G.,  xiii,  72;  s* 
advena,  hh.  s.  G.,  xxiv,  34. 

Lidus  +  lida,  ix,  221.— liJos;^ 
extranea,  xiii,  69. — lidus  a.  G.,  xiii. 
73. — a  lidus  +  colona,  hh.  s.  G.,Tiii. 
33;    xiii,   70. 

An  ancilla,  ix,  237  ;  xiii,  68.- 
an  undefined  tenant,  ix,  215.— do. -^ 
lida,  xxii,  86. 

Colona,  xxii,  83. — col.  4  coIom 
and  a  col.,  xiii,  71. — col.  3.  G., 
xvi,  77.  col.  +  colona,  hh.  ».  G., 
i,  17;  xvii,  39. — do.  and  *wiuseol. 
-I- colona,  xxiv,  32. — a  col .  4  anA 
hh.  8.  G.,  XV,  83  ;  xxiv,  156,  15'; 
For  *  *  Quarti  pars  de  mauso  serrili, 
see  pars. 

Census  (q.v.)  ftervilis^  ix,  231.— 
Debitus  s^rvilis^  xiii,  76,  94 ;  «* 
further  debit  urn. — hospitius  wrfiiw. 
see  hospitium.  — pars,  and  dimidi* 
pars  servilis,  see  part.  The  word 
servilis  occurs  in  the  expression  **  D« 
mansibus  serrilU^^*  ix,  234,  236: 
xiii,  64,  which  would  suggest  a  form 
servilMJf  for  the  singular. 
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ervicium,  service^  ix,  8,  57» 
209,  210;  xi,  1;  xiv,  33, 
3-6;  XX,  10,  16,  22,  30, 
36,   38,  42,   44;  xxi,  50; 

Kiv,44,  112;  xxv,  27,30; 

)-13  ;    ii,    1-9. — Seryiciain 

,  ix,  139. 

rvantf  serf.    The  Polypty- 

iords  him  as  : 

t»M*,  without   any    farther 

I,  vii,  7,  62;  ix,  166,  217, 

,  233,  241,  243;  xi,  6,  11; 
82,  83,  87,  97,  108 ;  xiv, 
2(Iateraddit.);  xx,22,  29, 

36,  36,  42,  44 ;  xxi,  89  ; 
86  (bis),  86  (bis) ;  xiiv,  82, 
.  u,  7,  9,  11.  See  iv,  26 
sb  apparently  refers  also  to 
Idin^  maftsi  sfrviUs. 

nis  ex  villa,  vi,  68.— votivus 

V,    34.  —  pertaining    to    a 

ix,    5. — son  of  a  colona  s. 

,  xiii,  44. — son  of  an  ancilla, 

— servus  et  celerarius,   ix, 

rvTis  +  Mjror,  ix,  239 ;    xx, 

■s.-{-advena^  xxiv,  34. — s.  -I- 

Lxii,    78. — 9.  ■\- extraneaj  ix, 

82;  xxu,  80  (bis),  81  (bis), 

-B.^eohfia,  iv,  21  ;  vi,  46  ; 

5,66,68;  ix,  218,  225,  226, 

,234,236,240;  xi,5,6,  8; 

50,87;  XX,  13,  19,33,  34; 

xxii,28,29,  39,  68,77,79, 

80,  81,  83  (bis),  84  (bis); 

;  xxv,  33;  Fr.  ii,  8.-8.+ 

i.    Germani,   xxiv,    154.  — 

ix,  213,  242,  279;  xi,  3, 

r,  72;  XV,  79;  xx,  13  ;  xxii, 

Vaneillay   vii,  67;    ix,   214, 

,222-224,229,  238;  xi,  3 ; 

XV,  70  ;  xvi,  73 ;  xvii,  46  ; 

;  Fr.  ii,  6. 

rvus  9.  Oertnonif  i,  7,  8,  16, 

108;  iii,  48,  69;  iv,  28,  29 ; 

xii,  6,  47 ;  xiv,  76,  79,  SO, 

XV,  18,  69,  71,  84,86,  87; 

86.— do.  +  uxor,  xii,   6.  - 

5ra,   xxi,  67.  — do.  +  colona, 

— do.  +  colona,  bh.  s.  G.,  xv, 

+  ancilla,  xii,  33;  xiv,  73. 

ixtranea,  ix,  154  ;  xxiv,  168. 

•vu9f  homo  8.  Germanif  xxiv, 

139. — do.  +  advena,  xxi,  64. 

+  colona,  hh.  s.  Germani, 

38,  41,  108,  110,  116,  116, 

.  16,  47,  64;  iv,  9,  28;  v, 

37,  42;  vii,  14,  15,  42,  66; 
37  ;  xi,  1 ;  xiii,  37,  46,  60, 

57,  81,  83,  86,  87,  89,  94  ; 
;  XV,  85:  xvi,  66,  68,  70; 


xxi,  27,  28,  66,  61,  66,  67,  69,  70 ; 
xxiv,  33,  39,  40,  81,  82,  127,  144, 
170.  —  servus  +  advena,  hh.  s.  G. , 
xiii,  82. — servus +ancilla,  hh.  s.  G., 
vii,  18  ;  xiii,  65,  72,  79,  81,  90,  94; 
XV,  76,  78,  82 ;  xvi,  74,  76 ;  xvii, 
36;  xxi,  63;  xxiv,  59,  119. — servus 
+  lida,  hh.  s.  G.,  xi,  2  ;  xiii,  78,  82, 
85-87 ;  xxi,  69. — servus + libera,  hh. 
s.  G.,  ii,  113. — servus+uxor,  hh.  s. 
G.,  xiii,  66;  xxiv,  86,  180. 

As  regards  his  holdings  see  the 
articles  indominicattts^  inffcnuilis, 
lidilisy  serviliSj  ho.spitium. —  Servus 
domni  abbatis+ libera,  xxi,  43. — See 
also  iv,  the  paragraphs  26-32,  where, 
under  the  heading  *  *  De  servis, ' '  some 
of  the  tenants  are  terviy  while  the 
others  are  «oi!oni, all  holding, however, 
^'mansi  serviles."  —  Servuus  s.  Ger- 
mani for  servusy  iv,  36  (later  addit.), 
who  gloried  in  being  "  homo  nobilis." 

Hextarius,  sestarius,  sestarium,  sistarius, 
a  measure  (Fr.  setitr),  already 
known  to  class.  Lat.,  both  for  d^ 
goods  and  liquids :  for  mustard,  ii,  38, 
41,  110,  113-118;  iv,  26;  xv,  69, 
76;  xvii,  11,  41,  43,  \6.  — spelt, 
ix,  6,  234. — honey  and  soap,  xiii, 
99. — oil,  X,  i  (later  addit.). — hops 
(furalo),  xiii,  64,  77,  89.  108.— oats 
(avena),  xii,  61  (later  addit.). — must 
(mustaticum),  xxii,  4. — At  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  it  was  an  exact 
division  of  the  modius,  differing  in 
capacity  according  to  that  of  the 
modius.  The  sextarius  of  the 
Polyptychum  appears  to  have  been 
the  16th  part  of  a  modius  (  =  3 
"litres"  27  c.). 

i^igalum  [  =  Lat.  secaU],  a  kind  of 
grain,  rye  (Fr.  seigle),  ix,  287 ; 
xxv,  1. 

silva,  sylva,  a  wood,  i,  39  ;  ii,  1  ;  iii, 

1,  61 ;  V,  1  ;  vi,  1,  53 ;  vii,  3;  viii, 
1 ;  ix,  6,  9,  27,  30,  47,  79,  83,  84, 
135,  136,  234,  268,  269,  278,  284, 
287,  304  (later  addit.) ;  xi,  a  ;  xii, 

2,  3,  6,  8  etc.,  38;  xiii.  A,  2,  10 
etc.,  43;  XV,  1;  xvi,  1;  xvii,  1; 
xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1  ;  xx,  2,  3,  43 ;  xxi, 
68 ;  xxii.  1,  4,  96,  97 ;  xxui,  7,  24; 
xxiii,  26;  xxiv,  2,  24,  29,  143; 
xxv,  1. — Silva  annosa,  xxiv,  1. — 
Silva  dominica,  see  dominieus. — Silva 
novella,  ii,  1 ;  ix,  1,  46,  168;  xxiv, 
1. —  S.  passional  is,  ix,  1.  —  Silva 
parva,  xxiv,  16,  73. 

Hilvula,  a  little  wood,  a  copse,  xxi,  3  ; 
xxiv,  41,  71,  72,74,87. 
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thr.  ■I'lni^'iri'y,  fiequeatl}'  uand  m 
I  fuljptjchura  to  indjeate  thnt 
I  tenant  renden-d  Iha  same  aei- 
N,  and  piid  the  Bame  rents  and 
M  as  tha  tetrnnt  nr  tenants 
I  tbe  preceding  para- 


23,    113;    cat.+ancUl*.  Uk.  i.  ft, 

157.  179:  Md.4tidi,hLt 
iii.  6;  cal.  +  niar.  U.<.B. 
13-2:   wmu-f  lida.  U,  H; 


NW^ia,  mutlanl,  u,  3S.  41, 
tUkllB;  It,  2S:  Tiii,  28:  xv, 
76;  iTii,  U,  il.  43,  46. 

MaliB,   Ba^li«,  [or  EaaliR,   ■  kw 

rapi?.  ii.  2,  121;  iii,  37  (™ 
).  62 ;  Tiii,  3  [raUne  1  m 
41;  Pc.  ii,  10. 
Md^  totia,  a /niwfe  partner,  ohm 
Xt,'6:  xirr.  11  (soma,  colona), 


•MtMTntii 


140;  ■ 


.(of 


y  of  the  tenant*  of  the  Abbej). 
Tte  Poljrptychum  records  htm  (1} 
■ft  •oloaiu,  liii,  S;  xz.  18,  2t. 
xri>,  79. — col.  +  colona,  n,  8,  9. 
le,  IS.  2S;   uiv,  23,  24,  31,  32, 

38,  40.— ool.  +aDcais.  niv,  IIS 

mL  i.  Oermani,  hit,  61. — col.  s. 
Ot+andlla,  hit,  Ifi7. — ool.,  homo 


,   62. 


141.- 


ii,  68,-* 


S&  ;  Bdiena  +  uatoaa,  uit,  ITI> 

Hixalis.  see  Ktlii. 

eolidos,  raledua.  a  lUUiny,  tb>  M 
part  of  a  Ubni  (q.T.).  j,  27,  »:  «• 
121;  ri,3,57;  >u,  6. 46,49,71,11: 
ix,  4.  6, 157,  139,  ISl,  203^  167,  W: 
□,  10;  iii,  2,  IS,  27,  io;  im,i,l. 
1.  14,  39,  99,  IDS.  107:  iiT,S,t>; 
»,  3,  9S  ;  xii.  22 :  lU,  >B,  41.  M; 
Hi.  4,  41,  78.  79,  9):  izii,  17; 
niii,  26;  x»T.  2.  71,  113,  in. 
138,172;  UT.  3,  SO.  34;  Ft.^t: 

ii,  10 da  ugenlo  aolidu,  i.  tt; 

U,  131;  iii,  1.  a,  37.62;  if.  Ill; 
V.  3,  2S,  53.  78,  »3  ;  Tii,  1,  W,  % 
26,  37,  3S,  42,  47,  49,  70,  Ii,  H: 
ii.  3,  4,  304  (later  addiL) ;  uLt; 
liT,  3,  3S,  94-.  s*,  3,  93:  14  1. 
93;  lii,  1.  B.  SO;  xzii,  I;  i».l. 
Ft.  i,  1 ;  ii,  10. 

aolven,  tapay.ifwcJUtyr  (l«el4fMn 
in  aaoej  or  in  kind),  i,  1,  ^  t  ^ 
^5  ■  ii,  139.  234 :  liii.  «,  *.- 
SolTerc  caballum,  B)ud  of  a  InhI 
vho  patd  (portion  of)  Ut  twi  it 
abligatorg  tn-ict  by  mMHi  o/  «  Im. 
ix,  a.— Sohere  adhdrtoni.  iwjUOi. 


BtrTni-)-i;olona,hh.B.O..iii>,  127, 

170.  —  eerrns  +  nior,    hh.   b.   G., 

»orer,  a  >i.t«r.  T.  28  ;  ti,  14,  41.11. 

ziiT,  m,  ISO.— eitracBiu  +  oolonn 

Tii,  81 :  viii,  17.  etc. 

«.  Q.,  lui.  17,  19;  n,   U.-iocioa 

sotia.  BM  >ana. 

a.  Germani,  wi..  Il3.-andefined, 

il,  299  (UtCT  addit.) ;  liii,  14  ;  ii. 

spectare,  (o  Kaiek,  ii,  3. 

14.  26;    «i,   Bl;-  hit,    68,   17B  : 

spelts,  »pik.  il.  4,  8,  9,  153,  I5S,  IJS, 

UT,  2i.— do. +i:olonii,  iiiv,  20.— 

■iZi,  26lJ,  ;;l,  2JS.  liii.  B,  !.  Ii. 

do.  +  colona,  hh.  s.  0.,  iiiv,  12!.— 

76  (bis).  87,  99;  II,  3,  14,  M, », 

do.+ancilU,  xuT,  126,  147. 

48. 

(2)  a>  (**  !»rtn«-  of  a  colonu., 
liii,   14:    XX,    19;   xiiv,   2S,  46; 

•  sporlea,  perhaps  the  same  aa  tbe  O.Fl- 

a  col.  a.  aennani,  liii,  I  ;  eol.  a.  G. 

Hi.  61. 

+  Kltranea,  niT,  10;  eol.  +  oolona, 

M.  9,   16,    18,  21,   28;    ixiT,    29, 

Aa»i,  xiu.  99. 

118.121,  127,  139;  eol.  +  lida,  ii. 

stare  (in  viUa),  (enmrft.n,9e;  xdt. 

8:   col. +  adTena,  uiT,  36;    col,. 

112a'>l«t(ddit.]. 

homo  a.   Oennani,   i;<ir,   62,  143, 

ftaopna,  a  nulal  mu*.  auif,  or  of, 

170,      180;     col.,    homo    B.    0.  + 

adven.,  iii,  81;  iiit,  176;  col.+ 

for  mustard  only:  aUnpna  pl«w. 

colona,  hh.  b.  G.,  liii,  6.  19,  30; 

vjil  28.      It  noenm  to  han  be* 

iiiT,  16,  IS,  20.  24,  31,  32.  38,  SO, 

smaJlar  than  the  MiterNu,  Bad  * 

63,  66,  BS,  S9,  US,  126.  131.  141. 

h>Ta  oootunKl  from  om  to  tb* 
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M."  The  word  ia  rtdll  limg 
i>f,  *lMp,  itoopfti,  itBup  in 
J  part*  of  HoUand  and 
uf,  in  Eagl.  u  ttocp,  iloept, 
I,  and  in  Tariani  other  lan- 
«  and  dialect!  as  a  meaanre  of 
and  other  liqnidi. 
J  to  root  up  trta  and  otfur 
I,  to  txtirpatf,   to  clear,  makt 

tt  piece  ef  gretmd  cleared  (see 
in)  of  tTiet  and  alier  plarU; 
mtgkt  into  culttvatiop,  uU,  1. 
o.  Me  Htggeetio. 
tar,  mfieientlg,  11,  1 ;  iii,   1 ; 


36-37  ;  il.  9,  234,  236,  247,  288, 
301  (later  addit.) ;  li,  2;  liii,  1; 
liT,  3,  22,  35;  ni,  2.  3.  22,  38, 
62  ;  lii,  4,  T.  3  ;  II,  3,  30;  xii,  3, 
4,  19,  22.  26,  29,  31  GO,  73-79, 
78,  79,  SI ;  iiii,  4,  TD,  75,  76  (bia), 
88,  92,  94  ;  uiii,  1-4,  24  ,  lliT,  2, 
31,  3B,  66,  67,  71,  97.  101,  lOS, 
113,137,139,  146,  147,  1S3,  167, 
176,  177  ;  iiv,  a.  8,  8,  19,  23,  28, 
29,31.34;  Fr.  i,  4;  ii.  IS. 
'tramfundere,  to  frnn./cr,  ii,  30fi ; 
lii,  48  {Irai/undere). 

Iraiupltmi,    remott. 


II,  3  ;  eapecially  terra  orsit/u, 
t  land,  i,  1,2,  3,  and  in  nearly 


*Trinitas  (aancla  et  invidna),  ii,  306; 

lii,  48. 
tuninum.  tnnJDLi.  an  inelantre,  a  kind 

of  hedge  or  imU  made  of  atakea,  li, 

2;  liii,  1,  64. 

Umlo=)lHm&  (q-»-)- 

nncia,  (1)  the  tteelflh  pari  of  a  pound, 
an  ounce  [Ft.  once):  de  argento, 
lil,  38  ;  (2)  a  meaeuri  of  land, 
perhapa  the  tirelHh  part  of  •am* 
other  measure  (of  a  jngerf),  iijt, 
101-103;  UT,  8. 

Vacra,  see  uaeea. 


tieala,    indominicala. 


lerVBi,  a  theep.  vi,  20,  57  ;  rii,  84  ;  il. 

236,  243;  ITU,  46;  II,  8-29,   48; 

Fr,  ii,  10;  (verreicum  agno),ii,  -i, 

121;  Tii,  60;  IT,  95;  m,  93;  lix, 

8,  60 ;  II,  3. 
vestitus,     fumiihed,      equipped,      sea 

maniui  vestiCus. 
letns,  adj.,  old,  me  vinea  vetot. 
vetustus,    adj.,    old.    yet.    facinariua. 


),    liii,    98;   ix,    299    (lst«r 
■). 

ra,  an  accos.  plur,,  if  the  I^tin 
.e  Faiyptj'chum  be  correct,  and 
jng  either  circuiti,  vite  in 
leldt  of  the  lard  (Fr.  toumee), 
>ri  dene  al  the  lathe,  i,  34. 
e.  to  deliver,  hand  over,  lii,  48. 
to  Mtry.  convey,  ii,  li. 


[  =  the  Lat. 
«tca  tritjcnm],  three  -  monthly 
t  (Fr.  Irhncu.  tramoie),  i,  11  ; 
;  lii,  2,  37;  iv.  2 ;  v,  3,  as. 
i2,  53,  78;  vL.  3,  33;  vij,  4, 
11,  40,  43;  viii,    3,  6,  24.  28, 

Jl.  True.  ieOl-3. 


which  the  vieari'ie  (Pr.  viguier)  or 
representative  of  the  comes  or  count 
exercised  jurisdiction ;  a  diviiioit  of 
a  pague.  In  the  Paljptjchun)  it 
occurs  lii,  25,  instead  of^  emlena. 
In  class.  Latin  inscriptions  the 
word  meant  a  female  urulenlavt  of 
BDother  slave;  and  in  Bracton  it 
has  the  meaning'  viearagi,  which  is 

r,  67. 
a    country, 
noiiu.  jam,  mm ;   so  alio   ID  the 
Lei  Salica.     Later  on  it  took  the 
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bIub  of  ths  Lat.  cmh,  and  meant  uf   eanyinf    or     tramptrlinf   if 

(3)  atiBtft,  liamttl,  whkb  seiue  it  leaggan  rAf  f ra^«  at  ths  tima  al  Ibt 

bImi  bean  in  the  Lax  Sal.  and  in  the  Tiiitii^,  liii,  13.  \b.oi,  <)\.n.- 

Fnljrptfchuni,  vi,  58;  i<,  IfiJ,  264,  The  wrtice,  which  waa  pdomri 

2BA,  :;67'26tl,  27X,  2H4 ;    lii,  1-3.  in     the     Autumn,    ii    dacribal  u 

6-20,  22,  23.  23-aT,  29,  80,  32-36,  -(acerc  vioericinni,"  ii.  Mi,  lil, 

87-46  ,-  xiii.  i,  100  ;  xii.  1  j  in,  2,  2TI :   -  iattn  duo  cura  ad  linen. 

81,-   XXii,  120,  123,   137;   iit,  1;  ciam,"    li.     10;     liii.    a;  "fiajt 

Fr.  i,  8;   li,  10.     In  the  additiona  aoKanain   ad  tineiiciam."  lij,  Ii, 

to     tbs      FotyptjchuRi  :       m,     SI  "laceie     taropera    proplu    tidud 

{m.atadut);    it,   30-38;    ti,    6i;  .  .  . .  Cum  duobus  aninuhbiii , . , ," 

Yii,  83;  ii,  306;  i,  i.    OenerallT  liii,  1. 

a    rilla    pasw«ed    a    chnich,    aikd  rinilor,  t  vme-ir»itr,  ii,  231  tit 

formed  a  nralpariiiA.  TiuDm,  taint,  i,  1,  2  etc,  11;  a,  I. 

*tillaniu,  a  tiUsiM,  xii,  61.  2  etc.,  121;   riii,  1.   3,  etc.;  ii, 

**indeniia,  grape -gtlhtriiig,  vintagt,  1,  etc.     See  lii,  ill   (later  addiL); 

III,  dl.  xiii,  1,  ST,  SB,  99;   liT.  I,  3,  3S, 

Tiomt,  a  tintgard.  i,  1-3.  &,  etc. ,-   ii,  9i ;    xti,  3  ;    xix,  8,  AD :   ui.  It ,      ' 

l.etc,  ;  ill.  l.elc.;  viii,  1,  2.  etc.;  eec  aim  w^iw.                                  j 

fx,  112,  231,  239;   t it,  2.  3,  35,  3 S  ■  Tialentia,  (^b»«,  in eoatradittinrtiio     I 

etc,  72,  BS ;   iv,  I,  etc. ;   lii,  39 ;  to  the  eiercira  of  riglit  in  ■  lillijf, 

HIT,    i,    43;     Fr.    i,    B.  — Tinea  lii,  £1. 

AmmUa,    aee    domiitieut.  —  Tinea  *  lolunlafl,  fru  irill.  dfiiv,  lii,  1, 

noctUt,  iii,  1 ;  Tii,  3  ;  ii,  1 ;  lir,  1 ;  TohTiu,    of  or    tefenpin;    to    t    rnr, 

xix,  1 ;  iiii,  I  ;  ixif,  1 :  III,  I. —  fmaited   tf  a  TOa,    talttt :    bono 

Tton  mfM,  lii,  S  ;  ix,  I ;  i,  1  nater  ToliTDa,  Me  Aoaw. — Aa  lubauatni 

addit.) ;    UT,  I ;    xix,  1 ;    nil,  I  :  in  the  same  woue,  ii,  47. 
Mil,  I  :  UT,  l.-Tbe  word  occure 
frequently  in  tbs  Foljiitrcbum,  ae  to 

nearly  eTer;  manaaa  (or  ebnrch,  or  Vaonritia  "Tacouitia,   a  wwAa  tr 

piece  nf  land)  belonged  ■  Tinejard  pint  af  Itmd  for  Iht  fratinf  •/ ■ 

nf  uDK  nr  inurf  nrifri-iii.  or  one  or  rertain  iiHmtfr  of  rvra.  \i,  279. 

more   pnrls  of   an   ariprnnui :    one  WBCca,  for  vacca,  a  fvic,  ii,  S. 

aripcnuus,  i,  5,  14,  2'.',  23.  2fi,  28;  wucta    [Germ,   and    D-    ic/ithi ,    Ft. 

IJ  aripeuniiB,  j,  10;    2  aripeuni,  i,  gue)],  a  Ij/ing  out  oh  guard,  a  irilci- 

38  ;  HiTeral  aripenni,  i,  39  ;  hitlf  an  iiig.  krrping  walr-i,  xiii.  99.     Futrt 

ariprnnu!',    i,    T-9,  12,  41;    quarts  wuctam.  ii,  212;    ii,   13,    30,  Zi. 

pars  uf  an  aripennua,  i,  26 ;    two  xiii,  79  (bia). 

parts  of  an   RripennuH,  i,  3,  S,  16,  wBclnre,  lo  it  oui  on  guard,  to  vaUli, 

27 ;    ttcTeml  parta  of  an  ari[iennus  ;  xiii,  64. 

•et  also  the  article  ;wr«,  wicharia,  a  iind  of  eonreying.  tiny- 

MorcoTer,  most  of  the  tenants  had  tug,  transportiDg  of  poods  at  or  lo 

to  do  a  eertain  amount  of  work  in  the  harbour    of   'Wicus,    otheni" 

the    Tiuevard    of    the   Abbev,   this  called  Quenlovicna,  situated  it  tbe 

amount  being  defined  by  the  mi-  mouth  of  the  riTer  Canche,  on  ll« 

ptnnu):  Facilindein  vineaaripennoa  N,W.  coast  of  France.   Thiaaerrit*, 

ii  (i,  17,  19,  22]  ;    iii  (i,  I.  13) ;    it  joumeT,  or  eipedition  was  etpeodre 

(i.  2,  10,  14) ;  Tiii  (ii,  38).— Facere  and  difficult,  and  therefore  rendewl 

Tineam,  i,  42  ;  nii,  77  tit.,  79  (bisl,  br  a  tenant  only  once  in  thrw  vear. 

97.     See  aluo  faeere.  —  FodtTe  ari-  or  by  three  deaneries  eombineJ  ooa 

fodtri.  wicharisca,  the  same  aa  Ktcharia  (q.'O, 

Finericia,  winericia.  a  gropf-gathering.  il,  9. 

vtnlagt  :    by   extension    the    urrict  winericia  =  TinericiB  (qi.). 
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Xm.— MEMORANDA   ON    MEDIAEVAL    LATIN. 

By  J.   H.   Hessels. 

No.  3. 

THE   POLYPTYCHUM    OF   THE   ABBEY   OF    SAINT-REMI 

AT  RHEIMS,  A.D.  848  to  861. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  second  number  of  my  Memoranda  on  Mediaeval  Latin  treated 
of  the  Folyptycbum  or  Terrier  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pr68,  compiled  under  the  administration  of  Irminon,  its  Abbot 
from  A.D.  811  to  826. 

A  similar  Eegister  we  have  in  the  Polyptychum  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Remi  ^  at  Rheims,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  plac-ed 
in  the  early  years  of  SEincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  from 
▲.n.  845  to  882,  under  whose  name  the  Register  is  generally 
known.  It  was  published  by  M.  Benjamin  Gu6rard  in  1853,^ 
from  a  transcript  (now  in  the  Paris  National  Library,  No.  9,903 
da  fonds  latin),  which  had  been  made  of  the  original  before 
15  January,  1774,  and  escaped  from  the  fire,  which  on  that  day 
destroyed  the  Library  of  the  Abbey,  by  a  Benedictine  having 
taken  it  from  the  Library  to  his  room  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  copy  of  it.  The  original  MS.  is  reported  to  have  likewise 
escaped  from  this  fire,  but,  if  it  is  still  in  existence,  its  present 
whereabouts  is  not  known. 

The  transcript,  a  quarto  paper  MS.  of  41  leaves,  was  made  by 
a  monk  of  St.  Remi,^  who  did  not  expand  the  contractions  of  the 

1  Named  after  Sanctus  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  apoetle  of  the  Frankn, 
who  died  a.d.  532. 

'  Polyptyque  de  TAbbave  de  Saint- Remi  de  Reims,  ou  d^nombrement  den 
Manses,  des  Serfs,  et  des  Revenos  de  cette  Abbaye,  vers  le  milien  du  neuyi^mo 
a^e  de  notre  bre;  par  M.  B.  Garrard.    4°.    Paris,  Imprimerie  Imp^riale,  1853. 

'  It  is  conjectured  that  the  copyist  was  D.  Jacques  Claude  Vincent,  a  priest 
who  professed  30  November,  1746,  and  died  at  Saint -Rend  of  Rheims  on 
22  September,  1777. 

Phil.  Trans.  1902.  »9 
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original,  but  deroted  soAoieiit  eaxe  aadkmnriedgeteldiVBricto 
make  it  toleraUy  trustworthy. 

From  the  paginatioa  zeoorded  by  the  ooKjirt  i&  the  mngiBi 
GKi6raid  oonGliided  that  the  original  109.  must  here  VMm 
oonaiated  of  41  leavea.  Some  lacunae  axe.  howerort  to  be  Botio8i 
First,  CSiapter  t  (describing  tiie  Kso  of  BaeoBOM)  btedDi  «( ii 
tiie  middle  of  a  sentence  at  tilie  end  of  p.  4»  and  fte  senteBM  ii 
not  oontinaed  on  p.  5.  Secondly,  tiiere  maybe  someBiiB^  waaliig 
between  pp.  28  and  29,  as  tiie  pages  21-28  axe  wxittoii  ii 
a  different  hand  and  contain  Chxpb&r  xm  (see  bebyw,  p.  W), 
while  p.  29  commraces  with  the  words  **  Sanoti  GiBgali  partH 
due  sunt  Sanoti  Bemigii,"  which  shows  tiiat  something  coDMetod 
with  these  words  is  missing.  Thirdly,  some  words  axe  left  Unl 
in  the  transcript,  either  because  the  copyist  conld  not  dedphertts 
original  or  because  the  words  had  been  1^  blank  in  the  origiiiaL 

Apart  from  these  few  misung  portions,  we  may  condnde  tint 
the  whole  of  Hincmar's  Polyptychnm  has  been  pxeesrved  by  ^ 
transcript  firom  which  GKi&rard  printed  his  text. 

The  main  portion  of  the  original  may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
a  period  between  a.i>.  848  and  861,  for  two  reasons.  First  d  d, 
in  paragraph  127  of  Chapter  zvii,  where  the  Fise  of  ConrtiMls' 
is  described,  we  find  a  judgment  ending:  ^'Actom  in  Cute 
Acutiori,  m9  idos  maias,  in  plaoito  publico,  anno  vi  regna&te 
KarolOy  rege  glorioso,  regente  autem  Ingmaro  archiepiBOopo 
sanctam  sedem  Remensem  anno  m9  (a.d.  848)."  In  this  judgm^t 
appear  as  witnesses  the  "scabinus"  Ghimfridus  and  the  '^major'^ 
Adroinus,  the  same  officers  who,  in  paragraph  125,  testify  to  tbe 
correctness  of  the  record  of  this  fisc.  Secondly,  it  would  seem 
that  the  original  Register  extends  to  Chapter  xxviii,  paragraph  65, 
at  the  end  of  which  we  find  "  Finit."  After  which  follows  the 
record  of  the  transfer  of  tbe  village  of  "  Condatum  "  (Cond^-sor- 
Mame)  by  a  messenger  (missus)  of  King  Charles  the  Bald,  to  two 
messengers  of  Archbishop  Hincmar,  at  the  end  of  September, 
A.D.  861,  the  I7th  year  of  his  archbishopric. 

Some  portions  of  the  Register,  however,  must  be  relegated  to 
a  later  date.  First,  paragraph  15  of  Chapter  vi  says  that  a  woman, 
named  Teutberga,  had  given  herself  and  her  children  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Timothy,  in  the  time  of  Kerveus,  the  Archbislu^ 

^  So  according  to  Longnon  {Andes  iur  let  Pagi  de  la  Gaule^  in  BibHoih.  de 
rificole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  1872,  p.  112),  not  Agailcourt,  Qu^raid's  iramlitMB 
of  Curtis  Acutior  (or  Agutior). 
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of  Rheims  from  a.d.  900  to  922.    Secondly,  Chapter  xiii,  recording 

the  revenues  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Remi,  mentions  those  of 

Conda,  which  must  be  the  ^'Gunda  in  territorio  Lingonensi"  of 

a  Papal  Bull  of  20  April,  1148,  that  is,  Condes  (Kaute-Mame), 

which  place  did  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  Saint-Remi  till  a.d.  961, 

by  virtue  of  the  testament  of  Kugues,  the  parent  of  King  Lothar. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a.d.  968,  Queen  Gerberge,  widow  of  Louis 

d'Outremer,  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Remi,  as  an  alod,  her  domain 

of  Meerssen  (in  the  diocese  of  Mayence),  with  all  its  dependencies, 

namely,  Gluma,  Litta,  Hertra,  Angledura,  and  as  all  these  places  are 

mentioned  in  Chapter  xiii,  it  follows  that  it  is  later  than  a.o.  968. 

The  writer  of  the  transcript,  moreover,  remarks  that  the  pages  21 

to  28  occupied  by  this  Chapter  xiii  are  in  a  different  hand  from  the 

remainder  of  the  MS. 

Thirdly,  Chapter  x  cannot  be  earlier  than  a.d.  972,  as  it  records 
tithes  paid  to  a  hostel  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Remi  by  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Timothy,  which  latter  did  not  belong  to  St.  Remi  till  after 
A.D.  972,  when,  according  to  a  letter  of  Pope  John  XII,  Adalberon, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  gave  it  to  St.  Remi,  for  the  exercise 
of  hospitality.  And  as  the  first  paragraph  of  Chapter  vi  also 
records  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  St.  Timothy,  it  seems  that 
this  Chapter  vi,  or  the  main  portion  of  it,  cannot  be  earlier  than 
A.D.  972. 

Guerard,  moreover,  points  out  that  paragraph  5  of  Chapter  x 
speaks  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Come  and  Saint  Damien  as  depending 
on  the  monastery  of  St.  Remi.  And  as  this  church  was  not  ceded 
to  the  said  monastery  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by 
Archbishop  Adalberon,  the  whole  Chapter  x  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  added  to  the  Register  after  this  date. 

M.  Longnon  {J^iudes,  p.  114)  even  shows  that  the  Chapters  vi 
and  X  cannot  be  earlier  than  a.d.  1064,  when  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Timothy  was  re-established  by  the  Archbishop  Gervais,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  H^rimar,  abbat  of  St.  Remi,  rendered  to  this 
church  its  original  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 

Hence  the  Chapters  vi,  x,  and  xiii  may  be  considered  to  belong 
to  a  period  extending  from  a.d.  969  to  1064,  though  their  contents 
harmonizes,  in  language  and  arrangement,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Register. 

In  Chapter  x  there  is  some  confusion,  probably  owing  to  the 
copyist,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  places  situated  in  four  Pagi. 
This  has  been  rectified  by  Gu6rard  {PrS/aee,  p.  v  sq.)  and  Longnon 
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{ii'ludet,  p.  115  sqq.).     But  this  point  not  being  neco-^sary  to  the 
present  treatise,  I  refer  to  tbeir  work  for  further  informatioti, 

The  present  Folyptychum,  like  that  of  Inninon,  is  entiielj  in     . 
Latin,  and,  in  ita  language  and  proper   names,  offers  the  amt 
features,  so  that  I  may  refor  to  what  I  have  said  on  that  gnhject 
on  p.  3  of  my  Memoranda  No.  2  (p.  473  of  the  TransactioDE  of  the 
Philological  Society). 

The  words  extracted  from  it  follow  this  Introduction  again,  as 
in  my  paper  on  Irminon's  Folyptychum,  in  an  alphabetical  arder,     I 
by  way  of  Glossary,  with  referenoes  to,  I  believe,  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  places  where  they  occur  in  the  text,  with  explanations  of  Iheii 
meanings  and  bearings,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  adequate. 

As  ha^  been  stated  above  (p.  554),  the  original  Register  appean 
to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than  28  chapters,  in  which  (includinf 
Chapter  vi)  it  deals  with  22  fiscs  (Chapters  i-ix,  si,  lii,  xiv-iiJT), 
while  Chapter  x  gives  an  account  of  the  tithes  which  the  Abbey  o( 
St.  Timothy  paid  to  the  House  of  St.  Remi ;  Chapter  xiii  rceordi 
the  taxes  due  by  the  villages  of  St.  Remi  ;  Chapter  xxv  p.^<s 
(in  two  paragraphs)  a  Summa  generalis :  Chapters  xxvi  and  xxvti 
contain  a  description  of  the  Beneficia  of  the  Abbey,  and  Chapttf 
xxviii  a  description  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Abbey. 

Besides  these  28  chapters  the  original  MS,  contained  a  29th, 
written,  accordiog  to  the  copyist,  on  two  leaves,  in  a  different  qlJ 
more  modem  hand,  and  giving,  in  u  succinct  form,  a  coutinuatioii  of 
the  account  of  the  revenues  (census)  of  the  Abbey.  From  ihc  first 
leaf  it  appears  that  something  is  wanting,  as  it  begins  "  Item  ii 
sol.,"  and  there  is,  apparently,  something  more  wanting  at  the  cdJ 
of  the  second  leaf,  as  the  last  words  ore  "  Notitia  census  dcbiti." 

From  this  29th  chapter  I  have  extracted  a  few  words,  marked 
in  the  Glossary  with  a  star  *. 

Guerard,  moreover,  has  printed,  in  an  Appendix,  four  documents 
relating  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Remi,  namely  :  I,  a  Privilegian. 
dated  14  December,  1145,  of  Pope  Eugenius,  whereby  he  confina? 
to  the  Abbey  all  its  possessions  and  privileges;  II,  a  simibr 
Privilegium  of  Pope  Adrian  IV,  dated  19  December,  1164; 
III,  a  Description  of  the  properties  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Vilo 
(Saint- Vanne)  of  Verdun  (of  the  1 0th  cent.  ?) ;  and  IV,  a  fragment 
(of  the  10th  or  11th  cent.)  of  a  Description  of  the  goods  of  the 
Monastery  of  Motloch,  near  Coblentz,  in  the  Diocese  of  Trier 
(extracted  from  Hoefer's  Zeitiehri/l  fur  Arehirkunde,  torn,  ii, 
pp.  120,  131,  128.  129). 
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From  these  documents  I  have  also  extracted  a  few  words, 
larked  in  the  Glossary  by  a  star  *. 

The  fisc  of  Condatus  (Cond6-sur-Mame)  is  described  twice,  first 
i  detail  (Garrard's  text,  pp.  99-101),  secondly  abridged,  with 
>me  material  differences  (Gu^rard's  text,  pp.  106  and  107).  The 
9C  of  Luperciacus  is  described  in  three  places :  Gu6rard's  text, 
p.  32;  104  to  106;  and  107;  the  third  description  (p.  107,  §78) 

an  abridgment  of  the  second  with  alterations. 

A  feature  of  the  present  Eegister,  in  which  it  differs  from 
rminon's  Folyptychum,  is  the  enumeration  of  the  furniture 
vestments,  books,  cups,  plates)  in  the  various  churches  on  the 
state  (see  below,  p.  581  sq.).  Irminon's  Polyptyohum  merely 
escribed  the  churches  of  St.  Germain  as  '^decorata"  or  "bene 
onstructa." 

In  this  Introduction  I  have  again  arranged  the  words 
jrstematically  under  six  heads,  an  arrangement  which  I  find  very 
.seful  for  further  study,  and  which  enables  me  to  give  a  few 
•articulars  regarding  the  administration  and  cultivation  of  the 
properties  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  condition  of  its  tenants,  which 
annot  well  bo  stated  under  separate  alphabetical  articles.  These 
ix  heads  are :  I,  the  Topography  of  the  estate ;  II,  the  Persom 
esiding  and  working  on,  or  cultivating  and  administering,  the 
!State;  III,  the  various  Properiist,  PoBsesnafUf  Goods,  £uilding$. 
Lands,  Fislds,  etc.,  possessed  by  the  Abbey;  IV,  the  Tenures,  or 
lifferent  manners,  modes,  principles,  conditions,  etc.,  whereby  and 
m  which  land  and  other  property  was  held,  acquired,  possessed, 
)r  let  out,  granted,  or  bestowed;  Y,  the  Moneys,  Measures,  and 
Weights  current,  and  used,  on  the  estate,  also  the  Metals,  precious 
St4mes,  and  Stuffs  mentioned  in  the  Register ;  VI,  the  Services  to 
)e  performed  by  the  tenants ;  the  Taxes,  Bents,  and  other  Dues, 
vhich  they  had  to  pay;  the  Seasons  and  Periods  in  which  the 
lervices  wore  to  be  performed  and  the  rents  and  taxes  to  be  paid ; 
ind  the  Produce  (Crops,  Live  Stock,  etc.)  arising  from  the  cultivation 
ind  administration  of  the  estate,  and  with  which  tenants  paid  their 
ents  and  taxes. 

I  hope  that  by  this  arrangement,  combined  with  the  fuller 
letails  given  in  the  Glossary,  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
riew  may  be  obtained  of  the  domestic,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
)ublic  and  political  condition  of  the  estate  and  of  the  period,  than 
Tom  a  mere  alphabetical  index. 

I  do  not  deal  here  at  great  length  with  all  such  matters  which 
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have  already  been  dealt  with  in  No.  2  of  my  Hemoranda,  vhkh 
treats  of  the  Properties  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  trndiii' 
that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  studies  of  this  kind  will  maki; 
the  necessary  comparisons  between  the  estate  of  that  Abbey  uid 
that  o!  St.  Remi, 

According  to  the  Summa  generolis  of  the  manascript  (Cbapttt 
xxt)  the  estate  of  St.  Romi  comprised  18  teignorial  mansea  (maji-i 
dominicati).  324^  manses  ingenuiUi,  190}  manses  tenik»,  19 
aeeolae,  \Q^  churches  (ecclesiae],  and  8  mills  (forinarii),  whit')> 
make  together,  according  to  the  Summa,  "excepting  the  churchN, 
accolao,  and  mills,  526  monsi."  As  18+334^+190^  make  533, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  Summa  made  a  cletiini 
slip,  or  that  hie  calculation  is  defective  in  somii  other  way. 

OuSrard,  however,  calculated  24  seignorial  manses,  about  430 
ingenailes  manses,  176  eerviles  manses,  and  110  accolue,  which, 
not  counting  the  accolae,  would  give  a  total  of  630  maoBes.  Th- 
diecrepancy  between  the  actual  total  of  tho  MS.  and  the  SuoiDiiiry 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  manses  Laving  been  split  up  into  two  di 
more,  or  new  manses  having  been  added  to  the  estate  afltr  the 
body  of  the  Eegister  had  been  written  down.  The  differeow 
between  the  number  of  mansi  lervilti  of  the  "Summa"  sod 
Guerard'a  calculation  ia,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  "Summa"  having 
counted  accolae  as  mansi  nerviles. 

A  similar  discrepancy  Guorard  has  observed  between  the  number 
of  chickens  and  eggs  enumerated  in  the  text  and  in  the  Summary, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

I  have  again  had  the  benefit  of  M.  Guerard's  Introduction, 
though  not  to  that  extent  which  his  more  elaborate  edition  of 
Irminon's  Polyptyehum  and  that  of  M.  Longnon  afforded  mr. 
Eut  I  believe  that  I  may  stat«  that,  in  spite,  or  rather  on  accouDi, 
of  this  want  of  aid,  I  have  gone  more  fully  into  the  subject  than 
even  in  the  case  of  Irminon's  Polyptyehum. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  which  deserve  fuller  treatment, 
such  as  the  social  status  and  condition  of  the  infans,  and  of  the 
affranchised  tenants  (the  eartttlariut,  epiilolarim,  liberlus,  etc.)- 
But  such  a  treatment  being  out  of  the  question  here,  I  han- 
limited  myself  to  hints  here  and  there  in  the  Introduction  or  in 
the  Glossary. 
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1.    TOPOGRAPHY. 
(«)  General  terms. 

(1)  Looas,  a  place  in  general* 

(2)  Finis,  an  end,  limit,  confine  (of  property). 

{b)  Particular  terms. 

(8)  Fiscus,  which  occurs  in  the  Folyptychum  of  St.  Germain, 
meaning  a  camhination  of  various  properties,  a  domain,  estate,  is  not 
fonnd  in  the  Folyptychum  of  St.  Rami,  though  this  estate  is 
arranged  and  descrihed  in  the  same  way.  Hence  we  may  say 
that  the  whole  property  seems  to  have  consisted  of  24  fiscs,  if 
we  include  that  of  the  Insula  super  fluvio  Suppia  mentioned  in 
paragraph  5  of  Chapter  x,  and  that  of  Longa  Villa  (Chapter  xxvii), 
which  seems  to  have  heen  a  beneficium  of  the  Abbey.  That  the 
word  Jiscus  was  not  unknown  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Eemi  may 
be  inferred  from  campus  fiscalinis,  a  field  belonging  to  a  fisc,  which 
oocurs  once  (x,  4).  Each  fisc  was  composed  of  one  seignorial  manse 
{wsansus  dominicatus)  with  various  contributory  manses  and  other 
properties  in  land  and  houses,  depending  upon  the  seignorial 
manse.  The  component  parts  of  the  latter  only  are  recorded,  not 
those  of  the  tributary  manses,  though,  of  the  latter,  it  is  stated 
what  taxes  they  paid  and  what  services  they  had  to  perform  ;  also 
the  names  of  the  tenants,  and,  in  many  instances,  those  of  their 
wives  and  children,  which,  however,  are  often  omitted  entirely, 
or  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  fisc,  whereas  the  Folyptychum  of 
St.  Germain  is  always  very  particular  in  this  respect. 

In  the  present  Eegister  appear  neither  the  comitatus  (county), 
nor  the  centena  (hundred),  nor  the  vicaria  (vicarage),  which  all 
occur  in  Irminon's  Folyptychum,  nor  even  the  decania  (deanery), 
although  the  decanus  (dean)  is  mentioned.    There  is,  however, 

(4)  Fagus,  a  district,  province,  canton,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
terms  referring  to  the  topography  of  the  estate,  as : 

(5)  Aqua,  a  stream  (in  a  town). 

(6)  Civitas,  a  town  or  dty. 

(7)  Colonia  (only  once,  in  xix,  9),  and  (8)  Colonica  (several 
times  in  Chapter  xxviii,  which  describes  a  part  of  the  Abbey's 
estate  divided  into  colonies),  a  colony,  that  is,  a  group  of  small 
farms  mostly  cultivated  by  coloni. 
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(9)  FluviuB,  a  river. 

(10)  Fluviolus,  a  tmall  river. 

(11)  Insula,  an  island. 

(12)  Locum  dominicalo  monasterii>  the    ^ignorial   nU  of  tirn 
monastery. 

(13)  Potestaa,  a  village,  distriel,  lordship,  uigniory. 

(14)  Vifl  publica  (in  a  ciTitas),  apuhlie  road. 

(15)  Yicus,  a  village,  hamlet. 

(16)  Villa,  a  village,  hamlet. 

(17)  ViUaro,  a  email  villa,  or  a  hamlet  of  10  or  12  houtei. 

Thia  treatise  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  namei  of  places. 
But  an  exception  must  bo  made  as  regards : 

(18)  Via  VcromandoDsiB,  the  road  to  St.  Quenlin  ; 

(19)  Veromandui,  St.  Quentin; 

(20)  Cavalona,  Cavilonia,  Ch&lont; 

(21)  Aquae,  Atx-la-ChapeUe, 

because  those  names  are  connected  with  serticea  o£  transport  t« 
St.  Quentin,  Chalons,  and  Aix-la-Chopelle,  which  the  tenants  of 
the  estate  had  to  perform  far  their  lord,  or  for  which  they  had 
to  supply  asses  or  oxen  ;  see  the  Glossary,  vocibus  aquetuie ;  aimw; 
bog-  earopera;  tia;  and  below  (YI.  A.  Services,  p.  593  sq.). 


IJ.    PERSONS 

Residing  and  working  on,  or  cultivating  and  administering,  tlie 
estate. 

A.    SoeiETT :   the  Tenants  and  Cdltivatoes  of  the  Eswtk. 

(n)   General  terme  relating  to  persons. 

(1)  Genealogia,  descent,  origin,  a  genealogy. 

(2)  Uors,  death. 

(3)  Nativitas,  hirih,  natitiig. 

(4)  Origo,  origin. 

{h)  General  terms  indicatiog  jJfrsotM  or  classes  of  persons. 

(5)  Avia,  a  grandmother. 

(6)  Familia,  a  family,  household:  familia  intra  Tillam,  afamili/ 
residing  in  the  village. — Familia  villae,  the  collective  inhahitmt*  */ 
a  village. 
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(7)  Femina,  a  woman. 

(8)  Filia,  a  grown-up  daughter. — ^Filius,  a  grown-up  son.  The 
sual  term  for  the  children  of  the  tenants  is  infans  (see  below, 
To.  11) ;  the  terms  Jilia  andjilius  are  evidently  used  to  distingaish 
tie  grown-up  daughter  and  son  from  the  mere  infant. 

(9)  Frater,  a  brother. — ^Frater  germanus,  a  full  brother,  oum 
rather, 

(10)  Komo,  occurs  seldom  in  this  Register,  and  always  means 
man  in  general,  like  vir,  see  below,  No.  22.     But  in  Irminon's 

olyptyohum  of  the  estate  of  St.  Germain  the  term  homo  is 
-equently  used,  and  clearly  does  not  mean  a  man  in  the  ordinary 
3080,  but  a  tenant-vassal.  See  also  below,  No.  48 ;  my  Memoranda 
To.  2,  pp.  13  sqq.,  and  the  Glossary,  in  voce  homo,  ib.  p.  62. 

(11)  Infans,  a  young  child,  infant.  The  Register  does  not 
aable  us  to  say  much  more  about  the  children  of  the  tenants 
lan  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  treatise, 
.  12  (482).  The  infans  evidently  means  a  young  child,  as 
Lstinguished  from  the  filia  and  filius,  a  grown-up  daughter  and 
m  (see  above,  No.  8).  It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
U)man  and  Frankish  Laws  prevailed  on  the  estate  of  St.  Remi, 
>  that  a  child  bom  of  parents  of  unequal  condition  took  its 
osition  from  the  inferior  parent.  Hence  we  find  that  the  children 
I  an  aecola  servus  were  servi,  though  he  was  married  to  an  ingenua. 
he  infans  of  an  ancilla  was  a  servus  (ix,  15) ;  the  son  of  an  aecola 
mtolaria  was  an  aecola  epistolarius,  or  an  epistolarius  merely ;  but 
le  son  of  an  aecola  ingenuus  was  an  epistolarius  in  one  case  and 
servus  in  another ;  the  son  of  a  eolona  was  a  colonus  in  one  case, 
lit  the  children  of  a  eolona  married  to  a  servus  were  servi\  the 
lildren  of  a  colonus  married  to  a  eolona  were  eoloni  or  colonae; 
it  a  colonus  married  to  an  ancilla  had  servi  as  children ;  an 
>istolarius  was  the  son  of  an  ingenuus ;   of  an  ingenuus  married 

an  epistolaria  ;  of  an  ingenua,  etc. 

(12)  Maritus,  a  husband. 

(13)  Martyr,  a  martyr. 

(14)  Mater,  a  mother. 

(15)  Nepos,  a  nephew. 

(16)  Nepta,  a  niece. 

(17)  Par  (Pares),  an  equal,  comrade,  companion. 

(18)  Pauper,  a  poor  man,  pauper.  In  one  place  of  the  estate 
)  paupers  are  recorded,  and  a  mansus  dominicatus  was  assigned  to 
e  Church  for  their  sustenance. 
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(19)  Soror,  a  sister. 

(20)  Uxor,  a  wife. 

(21)  Vidua,  a  widow. 

(22)  Yir,  a  man^  applied  to  tenants. — ^Yir  forensis,  a  strange  mm, 
an  outsider. — Yir  nobilis,  a  nobleman. 

{e)  Particular  terms :  the  Tenants  and  Cultivators  of  the  Estate. 

At  St.  Remi  there  appear  to  have  been  ten  principal  classes  of 
tenants :  (23)  the  liber  (and  libera) ;  (24)  ingenuus  (and  ingeims) 
and  also  persons  called  ingenuil%s\  (25)  franms  {franea)\  (26) 
eolonus  {eolona) ;  (27)  libertus  (no  liberia  mentioned) ;  (28)  eark- 
larius  {cartularia) ;  (29)  epistolarius  {epistoUtria);  (30)  aeeola  (mBk 
and  female) ;  (31)  vicaratus  {viearata) ;  (32)  servus  {andUa). 

(23)  The  Liber,  a  free  man,  mentioned  several  times  in  Irminon's 
Polyptychum,  occurs  here  only  once,  without  any  indication  as  to 
his  relation  to  the  estate,  except  that  he  was  an  officer  called 
metjor.  The  Libera,  a  free  woman,  is  mentioned  twice,  but  in  both 
cases  the  Eegister  merely  states  that  she  was  the  wife  of  an 
ingenuus.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  anything  farther 
about  the  liber  or  libera. 

(24)  AYith  regard  to  the  Ingenuus,  the  free-bom  man,  I  pointed 
out,  on  p.  7  of  my  Second  Memorandum,  that,  in  the  original  text 
of  the  Polyptychum  of  St.  Germain,  the  term  ingenuus,  which,  in 
the  early  Frankish  period,  was  always  applied  to  a  free  man  unless 
he  was  called  libet\^  occurs  only  twice,  and  in  the  later  additions 
half-a-dozen  times.  From  these  rare  instances  Guerard  concluded 
that  the  oolotii,  who  appear  in  such  great  numbers  at  St.  Germain, 
were  really  the  ttigenui  of  that  estate. 

But  in  the  Polyptychum  of  St.  Rcrai  the  relations  are  reversed : 
the  ingenuus  occurs  frequently,  but  is  never  called  colonm^  whereas 
the  eolonus,  so  numerous  at  St.  Germain,  is  completely  absent  in 
the  first  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  Register  of  St.  Remi,  and 
only  makes  his  appearance  (without  being  called  ingenuus)  in 
Chapter  xxviii,  which  happens  to  be  divided  into  colcnm* 
(colonies),  and  does  not  seem  to  know  the  ingenuus  at  all,  though 
it  mentions  the  pi  sea  tor  servus,  the  cartularius,  the  extrafieus,  and 
the  servus. 

So    that,    if    we    must   assume    that   the    numerous  coloni  of 

'  lu  one  ol  tho  later  adJitious  to  the  Polj'ptychum  of  St.  Germain  the  lihrr 
and  the  ingtJivius  are  identical. 
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St.  Gtermain  may  be  called  the  ingenui,  or  free  men  of  that  estate, 
we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  numerous  ingenui  of  the  first 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  Eegister  of  St.  Remi  were  the  eohni 
of  this  estate,  and  again,  that  the  eohni  who  appear  in  Chapter 
zxviii  are  identical  with  the  ingenui  of  the  earlier  chapters. 

6ii6rard  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  terms  makes 
no  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  men,  and  that  the  term  eohnus 
'was  preferred  in  Chapter  xxviii  because  it  dealt  with  the  lands 
€if  the  Abbey  called  eolanieae,  and  so  wished  to  point  out  the  social 
oondition  of  the  ingenui  who  occupied  these  lands. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  colony  (colonia)  already 
appears  in  an  earlier  chapter  (xix,  9),  and  yet  there  we  find  three 
S0rvi,  one  ingenuus  and  one  ingenua,  all  as  tenants  of  mansi  eerviles ; 
but  they  are  not  called  cohnus. 

The  ingenuus  appears  as  the  tenant  (often  with  one,  two,  or 
more  members  of  his  own  class  or  of  various  other  classes  of 
tenants)  of  a  simple  or  undefined  mansue^  or  a  mansus  ingenuilis, 
or  a  mansue  eervilisy  or  an  accola,  or  a  seesus,  or  a  portion  of  terra 
arabilis  (plough  land). 

He  was  married  either  to  an  ingenua^  or  to  an  andllay  a  libera, 
an  episiolariat  a  eartulariaf  an  ohhtay  or  a  vicarata. 
He  held  office  as  major  of  a  villa,  and  as  decanus. 
He  appears  also  as  aecola  forasticus  (owing  4  denarii)  and  forensie 
ingenuus.  Ke  is,  moreover,  enumerated  among  {a)forenees  who  paid 
the  polltax ;  {h)  aecolae  and  forensee  of  a  villa  who  owed  9  days  of 
work  or  4  denarii ;  {c)  riri  ac  feminae  forenees  de  villa  who  owed 
annually  4  denarii  de  argento ;  (d)  aecolae  of  a  viUa  residing  in  the 
yilla  who  owed  9  days  of  work  or  4  denarii ;  {e)  aecolae  of  a  villa 
who  owed  3  days  of  work ;  (/)  foreneee  homines  who  owed  4  denarii ; 
{g)  foreneee  homines  who  did  3  days  of  work ;  (A)  forensee  de  villa 
who  owed  3  days  or  IJ  denarii;  (i)  forastici\  and  (J)  a  familiu  of 
a  villa  ''interius  et  exterius  commanens." 

In  one  place  we  find  it  explained  that  if  an  ingenuus  could  not 
hold,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  a  manse  or  part  of  a  manse,  he 
had  to  prove  this  by  seven  of  his  equals. 

In  xvii,  85  an  ingenuus  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  {aequisitus). 
The  ingenuus  paid  his  taxes  and  rents  as  usual  in  kind,  but 
sometimes  in  money. 

The  Ingenua  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  tenant  of  every  variety 
of  property,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ingenuus,  either  alone  or 
jointly  with  ingenui  or  other  classes  of  tenants.     She  is  often 
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recorded  as  a  tenant  "cum  lotantibus"  vithout  a  hosband  bang 
mentioned. 

She  was  mairieii  to  an  ingenuMs  \  a  fortntit  injjennus ;  so  seeH/k 
mgcnuua;  an  aocola  «<rru»;  a  Ubirtu*;  a.  eartulariu* ;  &  vievnibu; 
e.»frcu»;  an  ohlatut;  en  epi'stolariu* ;  or  an  tpittolariiu  ioniiiit. 

She  is  described  (as  a  tenant,  and  with  or  without  children)  u 
aeeola  ingenua ;  ingenua  i-artuliiria ;  ingenua  forailica ;  ingeniui 
Jhretiti* ;  ingenua  Deo  saerata  (also  with  children,  and  hcldiif 
u  mansi.-).  And  she  is  enumorated  among  the  same  clu!«t  A 
pooplt)  as  the  ingenuus  (see  above,  p.  563), 

There  is  mentioned  also  a  femina  ingenua  as  tenant;  isd 
a  femina  who  had  obtained  her  ingiiiaitas  (that  ie,  the  conditin 
or  status  of  on  iugtnuv*)  by  moans  oC  a  charter,  but  still  owai 
4  days  of  work  every  year. 

The  Iiigemtilia  appears  occasionally,  sometimes  in  one  and  the 
same  paragraph  as  the  ingtnuut,  so  that  the  two  niuet  have  been 
different  persoDs.  Perhaps  the  JngtnailU  was  only  ingenuaa  t« 
a  certain  extent,  with  certain  restrictions.  He  held  a  iiisiua> 
ingfnuilit,  also  a  mansus  ttrvilii,  and  an  undefined  mantttm. 

(25)  The  Francui  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  /re»  mod.  But 
in  the  one  place  where  he  is  mentioned  iu  the  8t.  Remi  Register 
{xsviii,  66)  the  term  franeiu  mny  mean  a  FVank  (a  German).  He 
appears  as  a  witness  side  by  side  with  the  colonui,  so  that  we  mnat 
distinguish  between  the  two,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tb 
francui  here  takes  the  place  of  tho  ingenuut  who,  though  appearing 
in  great  numbers  in  the  first  twenty -seven  chapters,  is  not 
mentioned  in  Chapter  Jtxviti  at  all. 

The  Franca,  too,  is  mentioned,  and,  like  the  franctu,  only  ohm 
(xvii,  40),  hut  she  was  the  tenant  of  a  mansum. 

(26)  The  Colontit,  huabandman,  farmer,  appears,  as  hae  beo 
remarked  above  (No.  24),  in  Chapter  xxviii  only,  and  there  takM, 
it  would  seem,  the  place  of  the  ingenwu  of  the  firat  twenty-Mm 
chapters,  though  he  was  never  called  anything  but  eoloiMU.  In 
paragraph  65  of  the  same  chapter  a  diatinctiou  ia  made  betrtn 
the  colonua  "  qui  ibi  est  ex  nativitate"  and  had  tJ)  pay  7  dflnuii, 
and  the  colonus  "  qui  ibi  se  oddonaverit "  and  had  to  pay  4  denuu. 
While  in  paragraph  66  (dated  A.n.  861)  the  eolonitt  ia  diatingnialud 
from  the/rancui  (see  above,  No.  25). 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  colonus  held  a  ntaMNt  dmiH^ 
inginuilii  \  but  he  also  held  a  mantui  dimidiva,  a  wtannu  in^tmubt, 
an  aecola,  an  aceola  ingenttilii,  on  axola  dimidia  ingmniUi,  or  (witb 
a  tervw)  a  matuut  aereiiu. 
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He  was  married  either  to  an  anciUa  (the  children  being  servi)^ 
or  (moetly)  to  a  eolona  (the  children  eoloni^  colonae)^  or  to  an 
extrenea. 

He  held  office  on  the  estate  as  major y  holding  a  mansus  dimidius 


The  Colona  appears,  like  the  eolanus,  in  Chapter  xxviii  only. 
She  is,  in  most  instances,  married  to  a  eoloniis,  but  in  three 
Instances  her  husband  was  a  Bervus^  and  her  children  servi,  whereas, 
when  married  to  a  eolonus^  her  children  were  eohni.  She  is 
lecorded  as  holding,  on  her  own  account  (in  one  instance  with 
a  partumanus)f  a  mamus  dimidius  ingmuilis ;  an  aeeola  ingmuilisy 
and  an  tteeola  dimidia  ingenuilis, 

(27)  The  Libertus,  (28)  the  Cartularius,  and  (29)  the  EpiBtolarim 
were  all  three  tmaneipated  or  offranchiBed  persons.  By  what  process 
the  Ubertus  obtained  his  emancipation  is  not  explained  by  the  title 
itself,  nor  by  anything  recorded  in  the  Polyptychum;  but  the 
tmiulariui  (also  written  cardularius,  often  merely  card,  in  the  MS. 
and  cartelarius)  was  emancipated  by  a  public  act,  that  is,  by 
a  earta  or  charter ;  and  the  epiatolarius  by  a  private  act,  that  is, 
by  an  episiola  or  letter. 

The  Ziberta  or  freedwoman  does  not  occur,  but  the  Cartularia 
(cardularia,  often  merely  card,  in  the  MS.)  frequently  ;  so  also  the 
JS^Hsiolaria. 

The  Ubertus  held  a  mansus  servilis ;  he  was  married  to  an  ingenua^ 
and  he  is  classed  among  ^eforenses  or  strangers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  material  difPerence  in  the  holdings  of  the 
eartulariuSf  epistolarius,  and  ingenuus,  and  all  three  classes  (males 
and  females)  are  found  grouped  together.  Tet  both  the  cartularius 
and  the  cartularia  appear  in  xviii,  23  among  the  manoipia  or 
slaves  or  bondmen,  so  that  their  status  cannot  have  been  very  high. 

The  cartularius  is  recorded  as  holding  an  aeeola;  a  mansum 
ingenuile ;  a  mansus  dimidius  ingenuilis,  or  a  mansum  servile.  The 
epistolarius  held  (sometimes  in  partnership  with  another  epistolariusy 
or  an  ingenuus,  or  a  vicaratus)  a  mansus  ingenuilis  or  a  mansum 
9§rv%Uy  while  the  ingenuus  seems  to  have  been  qualified  to  hold 
every  variety  of  property  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  as :  the  mansus 
ingenuilis  or  servilis^  the  undefined  manstiSy  the  accola,  the  sessuSy 
etc.  (see  above,  No.  24). 

The  cartularius  was  married  to  an  ingenua ;  he  belonged  to  the 
familia  villae,  even  when  called  forensxs  cartularius  ;  he  had  to  pay 
the  capitation  tax  of  4  denarii  de  argento ;  and  he  is  enumerated 
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among  the  accolat  and  fortntts  villae  who  owed  nine  days  rf  mi 
or  four  denarii.  He  is  also  enumerated,  io  common  vitil  On 
eartuloria,  among  the  maneipia  (slaves,  or  bondmen)  of  a  church. 

Of  the  epittolariiu  wo  find  more  particulars  than  ahont  &« 
cartulariux.  He  is  described  as  Jorentia  epistolariuj;  and  tMJt 
epiBtoIarius ;  na  the  ton  of  an  ingenttui,  or  of  on  ingevaa,  or  rf  a 
t'n^^nKUf  whose  wife  was  an  epitlolaria ;  as  the  son  oi  aa  tpiiUAmm, 
or  of  an  accola  rpiitolaria-  Ho  was  married  to  an  inffiniia,  to  n 
qriHolaria,  or  to  a  vicarata  ;  and  is  enumerated  among  the  farmm 
Tillae  who  owed  9  days  of  work  or  4  denarii ;  the  familia  villa 
interius  ct  exterius  commanens,  and  the  aecolae  intra  villain. 

(30)  Accola  (male  and  femole),  one  who  diorlh  by  or  near  a  platt    1 
(already  found  in   class.  Lat.).     He   may  he  supposed  to  tare    | 
originally  been  the  tenant  of  a  manse  called  aecola,  but  in  conise    | 
of  time  such  manses  were  also  held  by  tenants  of  a  different  olasi.    | 
Hebelonged  toeitherlbe  HiywiBiM-,  orfheMrc»s-,opthe(y>r«(i)iir<M-    I 
class,  but  it  seems  more  naturally  to  the  latter  two  classes  thm 
to  the  I'nyMuiu -class,  as  we  find  that  the  "  infantes  "  of  an  aetoU 
MTUt  married  to  an  iiigenua,  were  servi,  white  the  son  of  one 
aecola  ingenUHi  was  an  fpietolarita,  and  of  another  a  ien>ui.     So 
the  female  aeeola  was   sometimes  ingfima,   sometimca   tpittiiatu 
(and  her  son  epittohriui),  sometimes  ancilla. 

(31)  Of  the  Vicaratu*  and  Vicarata  nothing  can  be  said  except 
that  the  former  held  a  simplo  matuut,  or  (with  an  cpistolanns] 
a  mansuB  ingtnuiU).  His  wife  was  an  ancilla,  or  a  viearaU,  or 
a  eartularia ;  in  one  instance  she  is  described  merely  as  an  uxor. 

His  holding  was  either  a  mansus  ingenuili»  (sometimes  with  at 
ingenuHi,  or  with  ooe  or  two  other  vicarati)  or  a  mansus  ttrtiUi 
(once  with  an  iageiiuiu  and  onee  with  his  two  sisters).  Once  he  is 
also  called  iiiulnariui,  holding  (with  an  ingenum)  a  mansus  terrilit. 

The  Vicarata  was  the  wife  of  an  ingenuu»  or  ot  an  epittolariiu. 
Oqcc  wc  find  her  as  having  children  and  holding  a  mansus  temlii. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  t«rm  vtcaratut  {tiearat^)  arose ; 
Dii  Cange  does  not  record  it,  and  there  is  no  verb  vicarare  to  suggest 
this  apparent  participle,  while  viearia  or  vicarivs  would  have  given 
tiearialu*.  Perhaps  it  is  connected  in  some  way  with  riVw. 
a  village,  hamlet,  just  as  the  villanu)  derived  his  name  from  %iil*i 

(32)  The  Servus  seems  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  position 
on  the  estate  of  St.  Remi  as  on  that  of  St.  Germain.  He  was 
apparently  on  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  his  holding,  as  th« 
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4iiffemM8  and  the  other  tenants,  therefore  not  a  mere  slave.  Yet 
it  is  to  he  noticed  that  he  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  elassy  that  is, 
he  was  a  s&rvu$  hy  circnnistances  connected  with  his  hirth,  as  his 
children,  even  of  two  years  old,  are  called  servi  (see  xx,  37,  52), 
which  would  not  he  the  case  if  he  were  a  servant  temporarily,  or 
for  life,  hy  hire  or  toagee. 

The  Register  records  him  as  servtu  merely,  and  as  having  to  pay 
12  den.  It  also  describes  him  as  accola  servus ;  herhiarius  servus ; 
fah&r  servus;  foraetious  servus  (having  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  8  den.) ; 
foreneie  servns ;  piseator  servus,  and  piier  servus. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  ancilla ;  of  a  Bervta ;  of  a  berbiaria  aneilla ; 
of  an  accola  tngenuus ;  of  a  oolonus+anetlla,  and  of  a  servus  +  colona. 

His  tci/e  was  either  an  ancilla,  or  a  colona,  an  epistolaria^  or  an 
ingenua ;  but  his  children  were  always  servi. 

He  held,  mostly,  a  mansus  servilis  (sometimes  together  with  an 
tngenuus,  or  with  one  or  more  tenants  of  the  colonus-,  servus-,  and 
ingenuus-class) ;  but  also  a  mansus  servilis  dimidius;  a  mansus 
ingenudis ;  a  mansus  ingenuilis  dimidius ;  an  accola,  and  an  accola 
ingenuilis;  while  in  one  case  he  held  ^^ingenuiliter"  (that  is,  in 
the  manner,  on  the  conditions  of  an  ingenuus)  a  mansus  dimidius. 

He  is  mentioned  among  the  (I)  **aecolae^*  of  a  villa  owing 
12  den. ;  (2)  servi  and  ancillae,  interius  and  oxterius  de  villa 
owing  12  den. ;  (3)  /orenses  of  a  villa  owing  9  days  of  work 
or  4  den. ;  (4)  servi  et  ancillae  interius  et  exterius  manentes ; 
(6)  servi  et  ancillae  noviter  repressi ;  (6)  servi  vel  ancillae  intra 
villam  ;  (7)  mancipia;  (fi)  forastici ;  (9)  familia  villae,  interius  et 
exterius  commanens;  (10)  servi  et  ancillae  f orenses  sive  accolae. 

The  Ancilla  is,  like  the  servus,  counted  among  mancipia  in 
xvii,  127.  She  paid,  like  the  sef^us  and  other  tenants,  a  tax 
in  money,  as  2  den.  (xii,  5),  12  don.  (xv,  32,  and  xxviii,  65), 
and  sometimes  in  kind. 

She  is  described  as  ancilla  foranea ;  ancilla  forastica  (with  or 
without  children) ;  ancilla  forensis  (with  or  without  children) ; 
ancilla  forensis  de  villa ;  ancilla  berbiaria ;  ancilla  de  villa  interius 
or  exterius,  owing  12  den.;  ancilla  interius  or  exterius  manens; 
ancilla  intra  villam  (with  or  without  infantes) ;  ancilla  noviter 
repressa ;  and  also  as  ancilla  Sigeberti  de  Trepallo,  per  praeceptum 
regis. 

She  was  married  to  an  ingenuus,  a  colonus,  a  servus,  or  a  vicaratus. 

She  is  recorded  as  daughter  of  a  servus;  of  a  berbiarius  servus; 
and  of  an  aneilla ;  also  as  sister  of  a  servus. 


> 
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She  held  a  maruum  which  is  not  further  qualified ;  or  a  immiu 
ttrvilit,  or  a  nudifltat  of  the  same ;  or  (with  onother  ancilla  and  in 
ingeauus^  fk  manmu  ingenuilin ;  or  an  aecola ;  or  a  moniu.  Anonf 
the  familia  of  a  villa,  interius  et  esteria^  commanens  the  anrilk 
appears  (with  or  without  children)  without  any  further  description; 
but  also  as  ancilla  aeeoh  (with  or  without  children) ;  ancilk  Jarnmi 
(with  or  without  children),  and  as  wife  of  a  jim-pw. 


Besides  the  above  ten  principal  closes  of  tenants,  we  meet  nlu 
with  the 

(33)  AdvoeatuB  (advotua?),  who.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  protecttd 
the  rights,  goods,  and  properties  of  the  Churches,  and  defended 
their  causes  in  public  trials.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this  capacity, 
he  appears  xxviii,  66,  where  the  MS.  has  adfotu*,  which  Ouerspi, 
perhaps  not  wrocglj',  changes  into  advocatw.  If  this  is  corrBct, 
he  must  be  classed  among  the  ogicen  of  the  estate  (see  below, 
No.  B6).  The  adrooatiu,  however,  appears  as  a  holder  of  4  muisi. 
"de  benefioio  fratrum,"  and  must,  therefore,  be  mentioned  here 
as  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate. 

A  person  called  roeatut  signs  his  name  under  a  judgmeDt; 
perhaps  the  word  is  a  corruption  for  advocatm. 

(34)  The  undejini'il  tenant,  a  person  whose  name  and  holdinj 
only  are  mentioned,  not  his  status  in  society.  He  was  in  all 
respects  like  an  ingenuus,  and  held  a  mansus  ingenuilis  (ii,  i) 
or  an  accola  (see  Glossary ;  see  also  sv,  38). 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  several  classes  of  tenants  in  the 
present  Register  who  do  not  occur  in  the  Register  of  St.  Gerajain. 
On  the  other  Land,  there  is  no  trace  at  St.  Remi  of  the  lidtu  or  &e 
Uda,  nor  of  the  mansus  called  lidilit  aft«r  him.  What  the  meaning 
of  this  complete  disappearance  ia,  or  may  be,  cannot  he  discussed 


B.    The  LoRnsnrp  (Soigneurie), 

After  having  described  the  persons  connected  with  the  estatt, 
as  far  as  its  tocial  and  economic  condition  is  concerned,  the  domaititl 
position  remains  to  be  considered. 
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[#)  Genial  term$, 

(85)  Episcopatus,  huhopric, 

[h)  Particular  terms, 

(86)  Dominas,  a  lord  or  master. 

(37)  Domnus,  for  Dominus,  the  title  of  (1)  a  bUhop ;  (2)  a  king, 

(38)  Accola,  a  hy-dweUer  (male  and  female),  has  already  been 
enumerated  above  (No.  30)  among  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  though 
he  is  more  like  the  hospes  (see  below,  No.  43),  a  stranger- 
inhabitant  of  the  estate,  not  a  person  belonging  to  the  estate, 
either  by  birth  or  a  permanent  tenure. 

(39)  Eztraneos,  a  stranger,  outsider,  one  who  was  foreign  to  the 
estate  of  St.  Bemi,  but  dwelt  on  its  domains.  He  held  a  mansus 
imgenuiUs,  or  an  undefined  mansus ;  also  a  sessus,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  a  mansus  ingenuilis.  The  extranea  occurs  ooce  only,  as  the  wife 
ol  a  colonus. 

(40)  Foraneus;  (41)  Forasticus;  forasticus  homo;  (42)  Forensis; 
forensis  vir :  all  apparently  persons  (male  and  female)  belonging  to 
land  lying  outside  the  domain,  or  doing  their  duties  or  work  outside 
the  domain.  They  all  paid  a  sum  of  money  varying  from  4  to  12 
denarii. 

(43)  Hospes,  a  sojourner,  visitor,  mentioned  only  twice,  in  one 
ol  the  later  additions  to  the  Register,  as  contributing  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  the  revenues  of  the  estate.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  whether  they  were  actually  paying  guests,  or  connected, 
in  some  way  or  another,  with  the  estate  as  tenants,  like  the  hospes 
ol  St.  Germain.  If  they  were  tenants  they  did  not  occupy  hospitia 
as  at  St.  Oermain,  because  the  hospittum  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
St.  Bemi  Register,  except  once  as  a  hostel  of  the  Abbey. 

(44)  Juratos,  a  sworn  man,  one  of  a  jury;  ajury-man, 

(46)  Oblatus,  oblata,  a  person  who  had  given  himself  and  his 
property  to  the  Abbey.  The  oblatus  held  a  mansus  ingenuilis,  or 
a  mansus  ingenuilis  dimidius,  and  had  an  ingenua  as  wife. 

The  Oblata  held  a  mansus  ingenuilis,  and  had  an  ingenuus  as 
hnsband. 

In  the  same  sense  we  find  the — 

(46)  Sacrata  Deo,  a  woman  who  had  consecrated  herself  to  God. 
She  is  recorded  as  an  ingenua,  and  had  infantes. 

(47)  Testis,  a  witness. 

(48)  Yasallus,  vassalus,  a  man,  vassal,  who,  perhaps,  occupied 
at  St.  Remi,  to  some  extent,  the  position  which  the  homo  occupied 

Phil.  Trans.  1908.  40 
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at  St.  Gennoin  (sec  above,  No.  10).  We  find  seren  mmK 
enQmerated,  but  none  of  tbem  was  called  "homo."  One  vu 
called  "nobilis  yii"  and  "vasaalua  episoopi,"  and,  a*  the  bUhop't 
"  miBBus,"  conducted,  with  other  "  mi-isi,"  a  judicial  enquiry 
(xTii,  127)  on  the  eetate.  Another  held  a  benefice,  consistiiig  ol 
three  mansi  ingenuilee.  The  five  othen  were  all,  apparently,  i1m 
holders  of  hencficia;  one  holding  a  eessua,  a  pratum,  and  a  nln 
communis,  etc. 

(49)  CapitaliciuB,  dm  who  paid  the  poll-tax  called  capilalieiua. 

(50)  Cavagiua,  one  paying  the  poll-tax.  The  word  occnre  only 
twice,  each  time  in  the  ablat.  plural,  ao  that  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  for  emagium  («^  Fr.  chivagt),  the  head-  or  poll-tu; 
see  below,  No.  60. 

(51)  Cerorius,  a  tmanl  who  paid  kit  rant  in  wax. 

(52)  Diumarius,  perbapH  a  Iritanl  leho  teorked  one  day  (eiiliei 
in  the  year  or  per  week)  for  hia  lord.  Tbe  word  ocouk  four 
times;  but  in  one  place  tbe  tenant  is  apparently  called  diurnaritu 
inffenuui  forensti.  Du  Cange  explains  the  term  as  one  who  rewrdi 
the  daily  events  in  a  jouTDal,  an  interpretation  which  would  not 
suit  here. 

(53)  Jomarius  is  apparently  also  a  ttnant  itho  worked  one  itf 
for  Ml  lord.  Others  regard  tbe  word  as  a  neuter  subst.  (here  in 
the  ablat.  plural),  meaning  a  payment  due  by  tenants  who.  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  owed  daily  manual  labours  to  their  lord, 
but  paid  a  sum  of  money  instead  ;  see  below,  No,  60. 

(54)  ifancipium,  a  nlate,  tercant,  or  hondman.  Once  this  term  is 
applied  to  »ervi  and  aneillae  who  were  deE«ended  from  peieons 
who  had  been  "  comparatae  de  precio  dominico,"  that  is,  had 
been  acquired  by  purchase  effected  by  the  lord.  In  another  plow 
(xviii,  23)  the  term  comprised  a  eartulariue,  a  eartulart'a,  and 
a  aervue.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  term  had  become 
somewhat  comprehensive,  though  always  referring  to  the  servant- 

(55)  MapaticuB,  one  teho  held  a  piece  of  land  called  mappa;  but 
see  below,  No.  60,  terraciui. 

(56)  Operarius,  a  lahourer,  workman,  one  who  worked  by  the 
task  or  day. 

(57)  Portionarius,  a  tenant  who  ihared,  on  certain  conditions,  the 
profits  of  a  tenancy  with  another  tenant,  in  one  instance  here  with 
a  colona  and  her  infantef^,  in  another  instance  with  an  actola. 

(58)  Socius,  an  associate,  partner. 
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(59)  Tenens,  a  tenant  in  general. 

(60)  Terracius,  a  tenant  of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  manses.  This  word  and  eavagius^  jamarius^  mapatteuif  and 
mnatius  (see  above,  Nos.  50,  53,  55,  and  below.  No.  61)  appear 
only  in  the  ablative  plnral,  so  that  they  may  be  neater  substantiyes 
and  indicate,  not  persons,  bnt  taxes  paid  for  tenures  indicated  by 
the  terms. 

(61)  Yinatins,  a  tenant  of  vinejfards ;  see  the  preceding  word. 


C.    Officebs;  DiGNiTAJEtiES ;  Pbofessioks. 

(a)  General  temu, 

(62)  Minister,  an  officer,  without  further  definition. 

(63)  Ministerialis,  an  officer,  not  mentioned  here,  but  to  be 
inferred  from  the  term  minieterium,  which  we  find  at  the  end  of 
the  fisc  Gothi  (ix,  20),  that  is,  men  and  women  performing 
particular  services  or  exercising  various  crafts  and  handiwork  for 
the  domain. 

(64)  OfUcium  sacerdotale,  the  office  of  the  preehyter. 

(65)  Officia,  officialSf  perhaps  persons  who  exercised  a  trade  or 
handieraft. 

{h)  Particular  terms. 

The  principal  Officers  on,  or  connected  with,  the  estate  appear 
to  have  been  the — 

(66)  Episcopus,  a  bishop,  ' 

(67)  Presbyter,  a  priest,  parson.  Like  the  major  (68),  deau  (69), 
and  cellarer  (78),  and  the /artnoruM  (mill,  see  the  Glossary  in  voce), 
he  had  at  certain  festivals  to  present  offerings  (oblationes)  as  a  mark 
of  respect  (veueratio)  to  the  authorities  of  the  monastery,  but  in 
one  place  it  was  stipulated  that  he  was  to  do  so  if  he  held  a  mansus 
ingenuilis.     See  further  the  Glossary  in  voce. 

(68)  Major,  an  officer,  major,  one  who  presided  over  a  village. 
He  was,  in  addition,  also  called  colonus,  ingenuus,  liber,  and  major 
vittae.  In  i,  15  it  is  said  that  if  the  major  villae  held  a  complete 
mansus  he  would  have  to  present,  at  the  Nativity  and  Easter, 
3  cakes,  4  chickens,  and  2  bottles  of  wine  to  the  *'  magistri"  (of 
the  estate)  ''in  venerationibus."  Similar  presentations  by  the 
major  and  the  presbyter  (see  the  preceding  article)  to  the  "senioies" 
(of  the  estate)  are  recorded,  xvii,  122;  xviii,  20;  xiz,  18;  xxii,  44* 
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(69)  DecaauB,  a  dean  {Fr.  doyen),  a  kind  of  rural  officsr,  neit 
in  rank  to  the  major.  Like  the  major  and  presbyter  [see  the  twu 
preoeding  articles),  he  had  to  pteaent,  at  Christnias  and  Esstet, 
certain  gifts  to  the  authorities  of  the  estate  (xvii,  122),  but  wme- 
times  only  the  half  of  their  offerings.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  decania  or  deanery  \s  not  mentioned  in  this  Register. 

(70)  Judex,  ajudgf,  not  mentioned  in  the  Register  of  St.  Germain, 
nor  in  the  present  Register;  but  his  existence  on  the  estate  of 
St.  Bemi,  as  at  St.  Oormain,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase 
optujudici  (ix,  2),  work  to  be  done  for  a  judge. 

(71)  Magistcr,  a  ehief,  head;  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  thf 
Abboy,  perhaps  the  prtupostlut,  to  whom  the  prt*hyteF,  major  riilai. 
and  other  officers  of  the  estate  had  to  present  offerings  in  token  of 
respect,  see  above,  No.  67. 

(72)  Monachus,  a  monli. 

(73)  Senior,  an  rider,  an  authority  of  the  Abbey;   the  MnioctB 
are  mentioned  several  times  as  the  persona  to  whom  the  prathftir, 
major,  deeaniu,  and  celhrariua,  as  also  the  farinariu*  (miU)  hid 
to  preacnt,  ot  certain  festivals,  offerings  (of  cakes,  chickens.  bottl«    , 
of  wine,  etc.)  in  token  of  respect,  ace  above,  No.  67. 

(74)  Caput  Bcolae  S.  Remensis  eccleaiae,  ih«  head  of  tht  SM    , 
tftke  Chweh  of  Si.  Remi. 

(75)  Gustos  ecclesae  Sancti  Semigii,  th«  ketprr  of  th*  ChMrrh  "f 
81.  Bmt'. 


More  or  less  inferior  officers  are — 

(76)  Berbiarius,  berbiaria,  a  thepherd.  The  htrbiariut  was  al* 
called  servut;  the  shepherdess  was  also  colled  aneilla. 

(77)  BoTuriua  (Fr.  homier),  a  eouihtrd,  occurs  only  in  a  lata 
addition  (xsix,  17). 

(7S)  Cellentrius,  eellelrarius,  a  butler,  iteward,  custodian  of  the 
storeroom  or  cellar.  Like  the  preahytcr,  major,  and  decanu?,  be 
had  at  certain  festivals  to  present  offerings  (aee  above,  No.  67)  to 
the  authorities  of  the  estate,  but  only  "si  mansum  habet  serrile'' 
(xvii,  122). 

(79)  Cocua,  coquua,  a  eooL 

(80)  Faber,  a  imith,  who  held  a  monsas  *e>-vili»,  and  is  described 
as  leniu,  as  also  his  son.     He  paid  12  denarii,  perhaps  as  poU-Csi. 

(81)  Mcllarius,  which  Gu^rard  prints  in  his  Index,  and  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  preface  (p.  xvi),  would  mean  one  trho  guihtr^ » 
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tks  honey,  or  hiul  charge  of  the  beehives.    But  Professor  Paul  Meyer 
has  ascertained  for  me  that  the  MS.  has  clearly 

(82)  MessariuSy  one  who  had  charge  of  the  harvest.  The  same 
oiRcer  was  also  called  silvariWf  see  below,  No.  85. 

(83)  Mulnarius  (Fr.  meunier),  a  miller.  He  held  a  mansus  with 
an  ingenuus,  and  was  also  called  viearatus.  The  mills  on  the  estate 
were  called  either  farinarius,  molendinum,  molinSf  or  mulinus. 
Some  presents  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  estate 
from  the  farinarii  (see  above,  No.  67),  but  nothing  is  said  of  the 
mulnarius  in  this  respect. 

(84)  Piscator  (Fr.  pScheur),  a  fisherman.  He  held  a  mansus 
iimidius  ingenuilis,  was  called  servus,  and  his  wife  was  a  eolona. 
The  four  naves  mentioned  xxyiii,  67,  68  may  have  served  for 
navigation  on  the  river  Mame,  or  for  fishing. 

(85)  Silvarius,  a  forester,  mentioned  only  once,  when  he  is  also 
called  messarius  (not  mellarius,  as  Gu6rard  prints  in  his  Index), 
a  harvester,  one  who  had  charge  of  the  harvest. 

(86)  Yindemiator,  a  vintager,  grape-gatherer. 

(87)  Vinitor  (Fr.  vigneron),  a  vine-dresser. 

We  further  find  (88)  the  advocatus  (advotus?),  (89)  caneellarius, 
(00)  clerieus,  {91)  missus,  (92)  scahinus  {^Bkevm),  (9Z)  archiepiscopus, 
and  (94)  rex;  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  particular  officers 
of  the  domain,  unless  we  make  some  exception  with  regard  to  the 
lidvocatus  (see  above,  No.  33). 


III.    PROPERTIES,   POSSESSIONS,    GOODS,    BUILDINGS,   LANDS, 

FIELDS,   Etc.   (possessed  by  the  Abbey). 

A.  Registebs  OB  DocumNTs  in  which  the  vabious  Pbopkbtiss 

WBBE   DESCBIBEI)   OE  BEeiSTEBBD. 

(1)  Carta,  an  official,  public  document,  a  charter. 

(2)  Notitia,  a  notice,  record. 

B.  Teems  fob  Peopebtt,   Holdings  ob  PossessiokSi  BuildingSi 

Lands,  Fields,  etc. 

[a)  General  terms. 

(3)  Dominicum,  a  domain. 

(4)  Indominicatum,  a  domain. 
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(5)  Conkboratus  (4th  declenB.),  <»»y  propwtf  aequtrtd  by  kkm. 

(6)  Hereditas,  priifsriy,  inhrilance. 

(7)  Dominieale  locum  monaBterii,  perhaps  that  part  #/  ihe  Aiit^ 
or  Montutiry  which  was  called  tht  domain. 

(i)  Partieular  termi  toT :  («)  E/tatet,  DKellitigi,  ffouut,  BuUii^i. 
etc.  (^)  Parts  of  BaiUings  or  of  Boutei,  etc.  (-()  ZW, 
/i;)/ii*,  ff'owif,  etc.  (c)  Ckure/t  Fttrnitur* 
Vtstmmti ;  Servict-booki. 

(a)  Egtatti,  DietlUngs,  Some*,  Building». 

(9)  Beneficinm,  an  M<af«  granted  b;  one  person  to 
on  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  hare  the  usi 
(nsufruct)  of  its  pro&ts  and  revonnos  during  his  lifetinM;  m 
below  under  Ttmtret  (p.  585).  We  find  bcneficia  mentioned  which 
tad  to  pay  tithes  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Remi  (x,  10-13).  Tie 
whole  chapter  xxvi  eeems  to  deal  with  the  heneficia  belonging 
to  the  estate,  though  only  the  paragraphs  1,  10,  and  37  speak  A 
beneficia,  held  by  an  advocatus,  a  catalliu,  and  a  prttbyUr.  The 
other  tenures  are  the  usual  ones  described  in  the  other  cfaupten 
of  the  Begiflter. 


The  limeWnj- property  of  the  estate  of  St.  Hemi  was  diridtd 
generally  into  two  parts:  the  uignorial  manses  (mansi  doimrtiMti] 
and  the  trilutary  manses,  the  latter  being  again  subdivided  iolii 
various  classes  whose  nature  was  indicated  by  some  distioclin; 
adjectiTe.     Though  the  Begiater  mentions  other  dwellings,  the 

(9)  Uansum,  or  mansus,  was  the  more  usual  and  regular  teoancT 
OD  the  estate.  It  may  be  called  an  eUate,  rural  dtcellinj,  or 
habitation  with  land  attached,  a  farm.  Gucrard  counted  611) 
manses  in  the  Folyptychum  of  St.  Remi  (sec  above,  p.  5ii). 
The  tributary  manse  was  mostly  occupied  by  one  household,  but 
sometimes  by  two  or  more  households,  who  were  generally  subject 
to  the  same  taxes  and  services. 

(«)  Itfansus  dominicaltu,  the  atignorxal  or  manoi-ial  manse,  th' 
chief  manse.  To  each  fisc  usually  one  seignorial  manse  belonged, 
and  to  each  seignorial  manse  were,  according  to  the  Register, 
various  smaller  buildings  {adjaeentia)  or  outhouses  attacheJ,  a-'' 
a  cellar  or  storehouse ;  also  a  courtyard,  stables,  an  orchard, 
a  garden,  arable  land,  woods,  meadows,  vineyards,  etc. 
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There  was,  perhaps,  a  difference  between  a  mansus  dominieui 
(which  we  find  mentioned  in  other  documents)  and  a  mansus 
i9mmieaiu9,  the  latter  being,  probably,  a  manse  set  apart  for  or 
reaerved  to  the  lord  or  the  domain ;  the  former  a  manse  that  was 
actually  oeetqned  and  inhabited  by  the  lord.    Hence 

Mansus  dominicatus  ingenuilis  seems  to  be  a  manse  that  had 
formerly  been  a  mansus  ingenuilis,  but  been  converted  into  a  mansus 
domnieatu8,  i.e.  one  reserved  to  the  lord  or  to  the  domain. 

Certain  properties  of  the  Abbey  are  also  here  specified  by  the 
adj.  dominieus  (see  the  Glossary  in  voce),  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  suggested  interpretation  of  dominicatus  and  dominieus  may 
be  applied  to  them. 

For  further  uses  of  the  term  dominicatus  see  terra  (below, 
No.  67)  and  vineola  (below.  No.  82). 


The  tributary  manses  may  be  subdivided  into  two  principal 
classes,  the  mansus  ingenuilis  and  the  mansus  servilis.  At 
8t.  Oermain  there  were  also  mansi  lidiles,  but  of  these  no  trace  is 
found  at  St.  Kemi,  nor  of  the  tenant  called  lidus,  after  whom  they 
were  called. 

All  the  manses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  are  here,  just  as  at 
St.  Oermain,  qualified  by  some  attributive  adjective,  which  at  first 
must  have  indicated  the  social  class  (ingenuus,  servus,  etc.)  to 
which  the  tenant  belonged,  but  which,  in  process  of  time,  came 
to  indicate  the  class  of  taxes  and  services  to  which  the  manse  had 
become  liable  by  reason  of  the  social  position  of  its  original  tenant. 

For  instance,  a  mansus  ingenuilis  or  servilis  is  no  longer,  as  in 
former  times,  so  called  because  it  is  occupied  by  an  ingenuus  or 
a  servuSy  as  we  often  find  that  a  mansus  servilis  was  occupied  by  an 
ingenuus,  and  vice  versd,  but  the  adjective  simply  implies  that  the 
mansus  ingenuilis  and  servilis  were  liable  to  the  same  taxes  and 
services  as  formerly  when  they  were  occupied  by  an  ingenuus  or 
a  iervus  and  taxed  according  to  the  social  condition  of  the  tenant. 

The  description  of  the  tributary  manses  is  often  followed  by 
a  list  of  the  regular  tenants  of  the  fisc,  and  of  the  strangers  who 
owed  a  certain  number  of  days  of  manual  labour  or  a  certain  sum 
of  money. 

As  the  various  tributary  manses  have  been  fully  described  in  the 
Glossary,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  a  short  r6sum6  of  them. 
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(i)  Tbe  munauB  or  nanflnm,  which  is  meDtioned  without  any 
qualif^ng  adjectiva  and  without  any  description  of  it«  extent  dt 
contenta,  though  the  services  and  taies  which  the  Abbey  tsistd 
on  them  are  usually  enumerated.  Some  of  these  undefined  mamu 
resemble  the  mansus  dominioatii*  in  that  they  have  outhouHe, 
B  cellar,  oroharcl,  rineyarda,  etc,,  attacbed  to  them.  While  otien 
are  evidently  either  mansi  ingenuilet  or  monsi  tertilei,  the  qualiijiiig 
adjective  being  implied  in  the  word  n'mililer  found  in  moat 
paragraphs  which  follow  the  paragraph  describing  a  mansoa  in 
detail. 

(«)  Mansus  dimidtiu,  properly  a  half  immg,  but  the  adjectin 
indicates  the  amount  of  the  taxes  or  rent  paid  by  the  tenant,  not 
tbo  extent,  size,  or  condition  of  the  manse  or  its  division  into  hslres. 

(rf)  Mansus  ingenuilit;  for  details  as  to  the  various  tenanta  ot 
this  manse  see  the  Glossary  in  voce  mantm.  We  find  also  u  msiuiu 
ingenuiliii  dimidiat  and  a  mansus  ingenuus.  Likewise  a  muiau 
ingmuilU  apKiu,  which  was  probably,  in  accordance  with  Um 
supposed  signification  of  nhsus  or  aptat,  a  mansus  ingenuHit  not 
cultivated  or  occupied  by  a  regular  tenant,  or  not  paying  tin 
regular  charges,  as  apposed  to  a  mansus  vtttitui. 

The  Register  also  mentions  a  mami  inffenuilit  tertia  pan  tni 
a  quarta  pan. 

le)  Mansus  aervih't;  for  details  as  to  the  various  tenants  mtlM 
Qlossary,  in  voce  Mofrntt.  Here  also  we  find  the  mannu  ttnSu 
dimiditu. 

{/)  Mansus  i»Ugtr,  a  whole  mante,  as  distinct  from  a  mannu 
dimidiiu. 

(g)  Mansus  nudut,  perhaps  a  caeant  numtt,  or  one  that  mu  ft 
fully  tquipped  with  ail  ill  nteeuartM.  It  ia  opposed  to  the  msnKU 
teititut,  though  the  difFercnce  between  the  two  is  not  indicatei 
And  in  one  place  [xiii,  22)  we  actnally  find  that  both  the  manmi 
nudut  and  the  mansus  veitittu  had  each  to  supply  two  aasea  foe 
transporting  goods  or  to  pay  10  denarii  and  one  cart 

(A)  Uansus  aitut  or  aptiu,  see  above  {d). 

{i)  Mansus  vtttitiu,  a  fumithed,  fiiily  iquipptd  mant*,  nsotlly 
opposed  to  the  mansus  nudtu ;  see  above  (jf). 

Next  in  importance  to  the  so-called  mansus  came  the 
(10)  Acoola,    a  mantt,    originally  occupied   and   cultivated  ij 
a  tenant  called  aeeola,  but  in   course  of  time   the  aecola,  vhil« 
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retaining  its  name,  was  held  by  various  other  classes  of  tenants 
(see  Glossary,  2  aeeola).  At  St.  Remi  the  aeeola  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  hospitium  of  St.  Germain  (see  also  sessus, 
below,  No.  40).  We  have  here  to  notice  the  aeeola  ingenuilUf 
acoola  dimidia  ingmuilis^  and  aeeola  apsa, 

(11)  Casa,  a  cottage,  lodge, 

(12)  Domus,  a  house, 

(13)  Mansio,  a  Btnall  dwelling,  hahitation, 

(14)  Masias,  a  house^  dwelling,  mansion. 

(15)  Abbatia,  an  abbey,  Abbatia  Sanoti  Timothei,  a  dependency 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Eemi. 

(16)  Adjacentia,  outhouses,  small  plots  of  ground  or  fields^ 
or  other  conveniences  adjoiniDg  the  seignorial  manse.  In  class. 
Latin  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  neuter  plur.  Du  Cange 
quotes  a  plural  adjacentias  (therefore  fem.).  Its  gender  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  present  Eegister,  as  it  always  appears  in 
the  ablat.  plur.  {a^aeentiis), 

(17)  Aedificium  (ed-),  a  building ^  here  usually  in  the  plural, 
and  indicating  more  particularly  the  various  (but  not  all  the) 
buildings  or  outhouses  adjoining  the  manorial  or  chief  manse  of 
the  estate.  In  a  few  instances  inferior  tenures  have  also  aedifieia 
attached  to  them. 

(18)  Camba,  camma,  a  bretphouse,  brewery, 

(19)  Capella,  cappella,  a  chapel^  mentioned  as  pertaining  to 
a  mansus  dominicatus,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  casa.  We  find, 
moreover,  a  *'  cappella  in  honore  sancti  Salvatoris  dedicata.'' 

(20)  Cortis,  Curtis,  a  court,  enclosure^  yard ;  a  farm.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difference  implied  in  the  different  spelling  of 
the  word ;  the  former  being,  apparently,  a  mere  court,  enclosure ; 
the  latter  a  real  building  or  outhouse. 

Dominicalis,  see  above,  No.  7. 
Dominicatus,  see  above,  No.  9  {a). 

(21)  Ecclesia,  a  church,  with  various  qualifications  as  to  Saints 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  etc.,  see  the  Glossary. 

(22)  Farinarius,  a  corn-mill.  As  to  offerings  which  miUs  had 
to  present  to  the  authorities  of  the  estate,  see  above,  p.  571, 
No.  67.     See  also  below,  Nos.  29,  30,  32. 

(23)  Forum,  a  market. 

(24)  Granea,  a  granary, 

(25)  Korreum,  a  storehouse,  barn,  granary. 

(26)  Hospitium,  a  habitation,  inn,  hostel.     It  occurs  only  once : 


OF  ST.  itein: 

hospitinm  sanoti  Rcmigii.  At  St.  Germain  there  wen  >  pti 
man}'  hotpttia,  but  they  bts  apparently  replaced  at  8t  Reui  b; 
the  aeeola  (sec  above,  No.  10). 

(27)  Locum,  locus,  a  place,  ntaU  ;  here  (1)  =  beneficino; 
(2)  locum  dominicale  (moiiflsterii),  the  thviain. — Locus  Bepnltone, 
a  place  for  burial. 

(28)  Mcrcatum,  i  martd. — Mercntum  annuale,  an  annuai  hwU, 
(S9)  Moleodinum,   a  mill  (see  also  above,  No.  22,  and  below, 

Nob.  30  and  32).— Moltiudinua  hibernaticus,  a  winttr  mill,  wtisli 
worked  only  in  the  cvintcr,  having  probably  not  water  enough  a 

(30)  UoliuB,  the  eamo  as  molendinut  (29)  ami  mttlmiu  (32). 

(31)  Uonasterium,  a  monaittry.  Hoaostcrium  S.  Bemigii,  1^ 
Abhsfo/Sl.  Rimi. 

(32)  Mulinus,  a  mill,  see  above,  Nos.  22,  29,  and  30. 

(33)  Havis,  a  ship.  Only  four  naim  arc  montionwl  txiviii,  61, 
6B),  which  may  huve  served  for  transporting  produce,  goods,  or 
pruvinions  from  ur  to  the  various  parts  of  the  estate,  or  for  tisbiai 
in  the  neighbouring  rivers. 

(34)  Oratorium,  a  place  of  prayer,  an  oralery.  One  is  moatiaiud 
"in  bouoro  8.  Kemigii,"  a  second  "in  honore  S.  Uariae." 

(35)  Pons,  a  bridge.  Twice  we  read  thut  the  "pons  an 
molendinus  "  (the  bridge  or  the  mill)  had  to  pay  a  tax.  Therrfore 
the  bridge  was  perhaps  a  bridge  over  the  mill-etream. 

(36)  Porta,  a  gale.  Porta  raooaaterii  S.  Kemigii  eeema  to  eM 
the  building  or  lodge  erected  nt  the  gate  of  the  monaslerj  f" 
receiving  guests. 

(37)  Scoln,  a  tchool.  Scola  S.  Remensis  cccleaiac,  the  ichool 
of  the  cburcU  of  St.  Kemi. 

(38)  Scuria,  a  sialh,  bam  (D.  scbuur). 

(39)  Scpulturuc  lotus,  a  place  for  burial  (see  locus). 

(40)  Sessus  is  generally  a  pieca  of  land  of  varying  eJctent,  b*' 
sometimes  it  resembled  the  manaus,  as  baviog  buildings  (aoiifii^I' 
a  ewtit,  and  teuriae  attached  to  it. 

(41)  iStabulum,  a  stable. 

(42)  Vivarium,  an  encUturi  for  keeping  alive  game,  fish,  eW. 

(jS)  ParU  of  Buildings  or  of  Routes,  etc. 

(43)  Atrium,  a  hall,  court,  or  large  open  space. 

(44)  Caminata,  a  room  for  leamting,  a  frtplaee. 

(45)  Cellarinm,  a  storeroom,  cellar. 
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Goqaina,  quoquina,  a  kitchen. 

[Faenile]  Fenile,  a  hay-hft, 

Famas,  an  oven,  hakehome,     A  tax  was  raised  on  it. 

Laubia  [  « lobia],  a  gallery y  lobly,  an  open  parch  for  walking^ 

i  to  or  adjoining  a  house. 

Maceria,  an  eneloeure  or  wall. 

Pars  mansi,  a  part  of  a  manse. 

Puteum,  or  puteus,  a  welly  or  a  cistern^  not  a  pit  (?).     It  is 

h1  as  belonging  to  a  mansm  dominicattu. 

uina,  see  above,  Coquina. 

Solarium,  a  terrace,  balcony,  or  perhaps  a  loft,  y arret  (casa 

ofio). 

Tectum,  a  roof. 

Tegumen,  a  covering,  cover y  roof  of  a  stable. 

Torcular,  perhaps  not  a  press,    but   a  cellar  for  storing 

especially  oil. 

ms  for  Land,  Fields,  Woods,  etc. 

term  land  here  implies  arable  land  or  fields,  vineyards, 
's,  pastures,  bogs,  hemp-fields,  woods,  shrubberies,  etc. 

Terra,  land  :  {a)  in  general,  without  any  further  definition ; 

i  arabilis,  arable  land,  usually  let  out  to  the  tenants  of  the 

{c)  terra  dominica,  domain  land,  not  let  out  to   tenants, 

tivated  and  administered  by  the  monks  or  their  officers ; 

ra  foradica,   or  forensis,   land  lying    outside  the   domain; 

I  altaris,  land  belonging  to  an  altar,  that  is,  to  a  church. 

Arboretum,  a  phce  grown  with  trees. 

Arva,  perhaps  a  field,  or  a  piece  of  uncultivated  ground  set 

7r  building  purposes.     But  the  word  may  be  the  name  of 

ace. 

Avergaria,  a  piece  of  arable  land  on  which  rye,  com,  barley, 

18  sown ;   also  called  advergaria.  Pro  v.  Fr.  auvergier  (see 

ge,  in  voce),  and  perhaps  vercheria  (ibid.).     It  was  exempt 

3  tax  called  araticum. 

.linus,  for  betullinus,  of  or  belonging  to  the  birch-tree ;  see 

Silva. 

Buscale    (accus.   plur.    buscalia)^    a    wood,    thicket,    bush, 

y  (Fr.  buisson). 

Campus,  a  field  for  growir^  com,  grain,  spelt,  etc. — Campus 

campus  minor ; — campus  fiscalinis,  afield  belonging  to  a  fise. 
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(6S)  Canorerillti  (from  catmaiimi  or  eannabaria,  a  Geld  sown  with 
hemp;  (rora  oonnabis,  hemp),  a  hemp-fieid  (Fr.  ehkntviert 
Cotriaua,  o/ot  heluitgitig  to  the  fuuel;  mm  below,  Siha. 
Communis,  sec  below,  Siha. 

(64)  CoDcidis,  a  wood,  or  part  of  a  tnotd^tfor  being  mi. 

(65)  Cultura,  a  piece  of  cultivated  land,  geacroll;  beloDging  to 
the  mBQBUs  dominiealiu,  though  wo  also  find  caltuni  di  itm 
foraitiea. 

(66)  Diurnule,  a  measure  of  land,  perhaps  as  lurge  aa  an  ox  conld 
plough  in  one  day. 

(67)  OanJinium,  a  garden.  It  ovidentlj-  differed  from  the  dus. 
Lut.  karttu,  as  it  is  suid  ihut  a  monsL-  hitd  "  hortnm  ac  gardiDiam." 

(68)  Hortua,  ortua,  ii  gardea,  pleeture-garden,  fruit-garden  (ace 
No  67). 

(69)  Jorualis,  jornala  (Fi.  jourital),  a  meature  of  land,  proliably 
with  ihu  same  notion  attached  to  it  oa  dinrnab  (see  aboro.  No.  66], 

(70)  Mappa,  a  meature  of  land  x'aJ^ing  in  breadth  from  4  C«  6 
perches,  and  from  40  to  100  perchts  in  length.     See  the  Glossary. 

(71)  Mariscua  (Fr.  maraii),  a  marsh,  pool,  bog. 

(72)  Munsunt,  an  imdejined  meaeure  of  land:  arare  mcnBara^ 
xrii,  28. 

Minutua,  Bee  below,  Silta. 

(73)  Olcha  ( =  olca),  a  piece  of  arable  land  closed  in  by  ditches 
or  hedges. 

OrtuB,  sue  above,  Hottue. 

(74)  Pascuum,  a  pasture. 

(75)  Pasqualis,  pasquale,  a  measure  of  pasture  land.  Thia  word 
(in  the  geuit.  plur.)  ia  followed  by  the  word  salcinorum,  of  wliidi 
the  mt;uiiing  is  unknown.     Could  it  mean  brackish  (from  sal)? 

(76)  Paaturu,  a  pasture  (puatura  cum  spinoria  ?). 

(77)  Prutum,  a  meadow. — Protum  aratorium,  probably  a  ji(U 
or  meadow  »et  apart  for  ploughing. — I'ratum  dominicum,  a  meadM 
belunging  or  reserved  to  the  domain. 

(78)  Quiirtarina,  properly  a  fourth  part,  a  quarter  of  a  measure. 
But  here  it  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  land,  or  perhaps  a  fourth  part 
of  a  manse.     We  hove  also  quartarius  dimidius. 

Sidcinus,  sec  above,  pasqualis. 

(79)  Sessus  or  sessum,  a  portion  of  land,  on  which  sometiiDes 
buildings  were  erected  [see  above,  No.  40). 

(80)  Silva,  a  wood, — Silva  bedullina,  for  betullina,  a  aood  tj 
birch-trees  (Fr.  bois  de  boaleaa). — Silva  colrina  cum  spiDuli8(Fr.  ioH 
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ifo  coudriers  et  d^ipinsB),  a  wood  of  hazel-trees  and  thorns  or  shrubs, — 
Silva  nntrita,  a  weU-kept  wood. — Silva  communis,  a  common  or  open 
tcood, — Silva  minnta,  a  small  wood. 

Spinula,  a  little  thorny  shrub  ( =  Fr.  Spine) ;  see  above,  Silva. 

(81)  Vinea,  a  vineyard. — Vinea  dominica,  dominicata,  a  vineyard 
r^Berved  to  the  hrd  or  to  the  domain. 

(82)  Yineola,   a  small  vineyard. — Vineola  dominicata,  a  small 
vineyard  reserved  to  the  domain. 

(83)  Yiridiariura  =  viridarium,  a  plantation  of  trees,  a  pleasure- 
garden. 

(£)   Cfhureh  Fumitwre ;  EeeUsiastical  Vestments ;  Service-books. 

(«)   Church  Furniture. 

(84)  Altare,  an  altar  \  see  also  below  (No.  101),  Velamina  altaris, 
and  above  (No.  57),  terra  altaris. 

(85)  Calix,  a  eup^   drinkiny-vessel.  —  Calix  argenteus,   a  silver 
eup. — Calix  cum  patena,  a  cup,  drinking-vessel,  with  a  plate. 

(86)  Capsa,   a  repository^   box,   vessel,  with  various  attributive 
adjectives ;  see  the  Glossary. 

(87)  Clocca,  a  bell,  clock. — Clocca  de  metallo  and  clocca  de  ferro 
(see  also  No.  88). 

(88)  Cocclea  (perhaps  for  clocca)  ferrea,  see  the  Glossary. 

(89)  Coopertorium  sericum,  a  silk  altar  cloth. 

(90)  Corona  stagnea  (supra  altare),  a  tin  circle  far  holding  tapers. 

(91)  Corporale,  a  [linen']  cloth,  placed  over  the  species  after 
communion. — Corporale  de  glidsa,  a  cloth  of  superior  linen. 

(92)  Crux,  a  cross. — Crux   argentea ;    crux  de   stagno ;    crux 
stagno  cooperta. 

(93)  Gemma  vitrea,  a  precious  stone,  gem,  jewel  (in  the  eapsa). 

(94)  Lampada  stagnea ;  lampas  de  stagno,  a  lamp  of  tin. 

(95)  Palliolum,  a  smaUpall,  or  a  canopy,  or  curtain  {^). 

(96)  Pallium,  a  pall,  or  a  canopy,  or  ctMrtaini^). 

(97)  Patena,  a  paten,  plate. 

(98)  Schilla,  a  bell :  schilla  de  metallo. 

(99)  Signum,  a  seal. — Signum   de  metallo  ;    signum  ferreum, 
perhaps  a  copper  or  an  iron  bell. 

(100)  Turibulum  de  auricalco,  a  censer  of  brass. — Turibulum 
aereum,  a  copper  or  bronse  censer. 

(101)  Velamina  altaris,  coverings,  veils  for  the  altar. 
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(102)  Alba,  theali. 

(103)  CsJiuIa,  a  cktuubU. 

(104)  Fbqo,  a  towel,  iumdhrc/iiff,  maniple  [made  of  fine  coVm 
shiff]. 

Indiatus,  for  induc.tu8(?),  covered;  see  the  Glossary, 

(109)  LioteuB,  a  litien  etttm&nt  (?).  ' 

(106)  Mapula,  a  garment  wont  by  priests,  or  a  tmall  napkm. 

(107)  Margareta,  apearl;  see  na*tola. 

(108)  Nastola,  cum  margaretis,  a  girdle,  tons,  belt,  with  pMrli 
(or  a  pin,  hraoe,  i/ioulder-inot). 

(109)  Planeta,  another  name  for  the  thasuhU,  with  various  Ums 
indieatiDg  the  stuSs  of  which  it  was  made ;  see  Glossary. 

(110)  Stola,  a  stole. 

(111)  Vfatimentum  aacerdotale,  a  tuit  of  vettmentt  for  the  priitt. 

(e)  Divine  Strvieg  and  other  Book». 

(112)  AntiphonariuH  (-ium),  a  hook  containing  tk»  antiphtm.— 
Antiphonarius  Tctiistus.  —  Breviarium  antiphonarii.  See  furthw 
the  Glossary. 

(113)  Apocalypsis,  a  hook  containing  the  text  of  the  Book  to  otllti. 

(114)  E^ptiEterium,  t!ir  order  or  ritual  of  hapfism  :  Espositio 
ID  bnptistcrio,  a  lolume  containing  the  Church  order  or  riiiul 
of  baptism. 

(115)  Breviarium,  a  summarg,  abridgment,  extract;  breviarium 
antiphonarii,  see  above,  No.  112. 

(116)  Canones,  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  Church:  Canonfs, 
volumen  i. — Quatemioncs  canoaum  vii,  seven  quires  of  the  Canons. 
— Canonious,  of  or  belonging  to  a  canon  :  Epiatolae  Psuli  et  vii 
canonice,  et  Apocalypsis  cum  explanationo,  volumen  i. — See  also 
below  (No.  133),  PoenilentiaU. 

(117)  Causa,  a  catue:  alterum  maauftlem  i,  ex  diversis  rami*, 
perhaps  a  manual  treating  of  various  causes  relating  to  the  grent 
affairs  of  the  Church. 

(118)  Collectaneum  (- eus),  a  book  containing  the  eollecle.— 
CoUectaneum,  volumen  i. — CoUectaneus  a  Pasoha  usque  Domini 
advcntum. 

(119)  Compotus,  a  calculation  of  the  Calendar,  a  Calendar. 

(120)  Epistola,  an  spittle  :  Epistolarum  volumen,  a  voluw 
containing  [sections  of]  the  Spittles  appointed  to  be  said  at  Mass. — 
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e  Pauli  et  vii  canonice,  et  Apocalypsis  cum  explan^tione, 
L  i. 

Evangelium,  a  portion  of  the  Gotpeh  read  at  stated  times 
Divine  service;  it  was  included  in  the  book  called  Missale 
3  Glossary  in  Toce) ;  see  also  below  (No.  128),  Liber 
iorum. 

sitio  in  baptisterio,  see  above,  No.  114. 
Lus  (Pope),  see  below,  Missaley  No.  130. 

Glosa,  a  gloss^  interpretation :  glosarum  quateniio,  a  quire 
ontaining  glosses. 

Gradalis,  a  gradual^  bound  up  with  the  Antiphonarius : 
tnarius,  gradalis  ac  noctumalis,  yolumen  i. 
)rius  (Pope),  see  below,  Missale^  No.  130. 

Hieronimi  in  Matheo,  yolumen  i. — Jeronimi  super  Matheum, 
1  i. 

[Homilia]  Omilia,  oraelia,  a  homily :   Omiliarum  Gregoni 
i ;  see  the  Glossary, 
imus,  see  above,  No.  124. 

Lectio,  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture^  or  other  authorized  hook, 
1  in  the  Missale. 

Lectionarium  (-ius),  a  book  containing  the  passages  from 
\Vs  JSpistles  read  at  the  Mass. 

I  Liber  Evangeliorum  {a  book  of  the  Gospels),  volumen  i. 
lale  ex  diversis  causis,  see  Causa,  above.  No.  117. 
I  Martirologium,  a  book  containing  a  list  of  Saints,  with 
'  the  deaths  they  suffered,  a  martyrology. 
I  Missale,  a  missal,  a  book  containing  the  masses  or  offices  of 
'  Eucharist  for  the  year. — Missale  Gregorii,  said  to  have 
implied  by  Pope  Gregory  ;  Missale  Gelasii,  said  to  have 
mpiled  by  Pope  Gelasius. 

)  Noctumalis,  a  book  containing  the  night-offices ;  see  aboYOy 
,  No.  123,  and  the  Glossary  under  antiphonarius. 
ia,  omilia,  see  above.  No.  125,  Somilia, 
)  Passion  alls,  Passionale,  a  book  containing  the  sufferings  or 
;  of  the  martyrs, 

)  Poenitentiale,  a  penitential,  an  ecclesiastical  book  containing 
r  imposing  penance. — Poenitentialis  canonicus,  volumen  i. — 
tialis  Scdae,  volumen  i,  cum  evangelic  Mathaei. 
)  Psalterium,  a  psalter, 

)  Quatemio,  a  quire,  volume;  see  above,  Canon  (No.  11 6), 
us  (No.  119),  Glosa  (No.  122). 
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Other  words  relating  to  ecclesiastical  afPairs  are :  dedicatoB  (see 
eeeUsia  in  the  Glossary);  sacerdotalis  (see  vMttmentum)',  warn 
(see  eeclesia  in  the  Glossary,  and  above,  Mcrata  Deo,  p.  17);  Sedes 
Sanota,  the  Holy  See, 


TV.    TENURES. 

Under  this  head  are  arranged  (1)  all  words  which  describe  the 
different  manners,  modes,  principles,  conditions,  etc.,  whereby  or 
on  which  the  land  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  estate  was 
held,  acquired,  possessed,  or  let  out,  g^ranted,  or  bestowed ;  (2)  all 
words  which  describe  or  indicate  in  any  way  the  aetiam  or  domestic 
and  public  funetuma  of   the  authorities  and  tenants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  services  which  the  latter  had  to  perform.     For 
instance,  the  formula  Testes  praescrxptae  rei  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  description  of  a  fisc  (xvii,  125),  and  another,  IsH  juraverwfd^ 
at  the  end  of  two  others  (ix,  19;  xxviii,  64).     Each  one  of  these 
formulsB  is  followed  by  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  evidence 
or  deposition  had  served  to  describe  or  record  the  size  and  extoit 
of  the  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  showing  that  the  redaction  of  the  Begistcrs  was  made,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  after  various  enquiries  had  been  held. 

It  was,  therefore,  considered  necessary  to  record,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  various  words  which  describe  or  indicate  actions  or 
proceedings  of  this  kind. 

Under  {h)  the  words  follow  in  an  alphabetical  order.  In  a  future 
or  larger  list  of  such  terms  it  will  be  perhaps  more  convenient  to 
subdivide  them  systematically. 

{a)   General  terms. 

(1)  Honor,  honour. 

(2)  Dominicum,  a  domain  ;  dominicalis,  of  or  belonging  ^ 
a  domain  ;  dominicatus,  reserved  to  a  domain. 

(3)  Dominicus,  of  or  belonging  to  a  dominus  or  lord ;  see  the 
Glossary  in  vocibus  Annona^  Pratum^  Preciumj  Terra,  Vinea. 

{b)  Particular  terms. 

(4)  Acquisitus,  acquired ,  procured^  obtained ,  said  of  an  ingenufU. 
{4a)  Actum,  done,  transacted j  at  the  end  of  a  judgment  of  the 

third  year  (a.d.  848)  of  Hincmar's  archbishopric. 
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(5)  Addonare  se,  to  give  one^i  self  as  a  eUmU  or  tsMmt,  said  of 
<me  eolonus  to  distinguish  him  from  another  eolanus  ''  qui  ibi  est  ex 
natiyitate." 

(6)  Beneficium,  usufrucL 

(7)  Commanere,  to  dwell, 

(8)  Commune,  communia,  a  common  right  or  privihge  (of  using 
a  wood  or  copse  for  making  fences). 

(9)  Comparare,  to  proeure,  get,  pvirehase, — Comparatus,  procured, 
pmrchased,  obtained,  said  of  servi  and  aneillae. 

(10)  Compartire  (for  the  class.  Lat.  compartiri),  to  divide  soms' 
iking  with  one,  to  share. 

(11)  Gomprobare,  to  approve,  assent  to. 

(12)  Comprobatio,  approval. 

(13)  Consignare,  to  sign  together ^  to  sign,  suhscribe. 

(14)  Consuetudo,  custom,  usage. 

(15)  Contingere,  to  concern,  he  related  to. 

(16)  Dare,  to  give;  here  more  usuaUy  to  \  ^^  \^\q^^  Taxes 

^^  ^'  \  (VI,  Nos.  70-72). 

(17)  Debere,  to  owe  taxes.  J 

(18)  BeputatoB,  assigned,  allotted. 

(19)  Dicere  jurati,  to  sag,  testify  as  sworn  men. 

(20)  Donare,  to  present,  offer,  but  here  usually  to  pay  taxes  (see 
below,  VI,  No.  72). — Donatio,  a  presenting,  gift.  The  word  occurs 
twice  only,  each  time  signifying  a  gift  of  property,  therefore 
indieating  in  what  way  the  Abbey  had  acquired  it. 

(21)  Ezire,  (1)  neut.,  to  proceed,  issue,  arise,  result  from ;  (2)  act., 
to  derive,  obtain,  receive. 

(22)  Habere,  to  have,  possess,  hold. — ^Habere  in,  or  pro,  or  de 
beneficio,  to  hold  in  usufruct. — Tenere  in  beneficium,  the  same. 

(23)  Hereditas,  inheritance.  This  term  has  here  the  meaning  of 
IVoperty  (see  aboTe,  III.  B.  6). 

(24)  Imperare,  to  command,  order,  enjoin. 

(25)  Indicium,  a  notice,  information. 

(26)  Ingenuiliter  tenere,  to  hold  in  the  manner,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  an  ingenuus. 

(27)  Ingenuitas,  the  condition,  qualification,  status  of  an  ingenuus. 

(28)  Injungere,  to  enjoin,  impose. 

(29)  Inoperare,  to  make,  do. 

(30)  Interrogare,  to  question,  interrogate  judicially. 

(31)  Investigare,  to  investigate. 

(32)  Jurare,  to  take  an  oath. 

PhU.  Tram.  1902.  41 
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(33)  JaBtitia,  ajudgment. 

(34)  Lex,  tUlaa. 

(35)  Manere,  to  rmde,  dwell. 

(36)  Uanuale,  eama  (see  abo^e,  p.  682,  No.  117). 

(37)  NeccssG  gsbc,  to  h«  nteetsary. — Necessitas,  neetttit]/. 

(38)  Noviter,  netely,  reeenllt/. 

(39)  OpUB,  (I)  netd,  ntetuiiy;  (2)  work. 

(40)  Origmaliter,  original^/. 

(40i))  Pania,  bread.  Some  tenonta,  when  perfonning  theii 
stipulated  work  for  the  lord,  recoired  their  bread  from  bim; 
sometimes  we  find  it  distinctly  stated  that  they  had  to  do  theii 
work  without  receiving  bread  (see  the  GloBgary,  voce  pmit,  «nd 
below,  No.  48,  Praabmda). 

(41)  Pars,  apart. 

(42)  Paatio,  the  right  or  privilegt  of  paitv-ring  ot  feeding  pigL 

(43)  Postus,  the  same, 

(44)  PaupertaB,  poverty. 

(46)  Placitum  publicum,  apulUe  court,  oi  plea. 

(46)  PoTtio,  a  part,  portion. 

(47)  PosBibilitaB,  poitihilitg.  Tenants  who  were  under  tk 
obligation  of  offering  gifta  (oblationes)  were  free  to  consult  tlieii 
power  «f  doing  m. 

(48)  Traebendi,  dailg  fupport,  allowance,  payment, food,  suitemnci, 
here  the  daily  food  which  some  teuants  had  to  bring  with  them,  or 
the  daily  allotvance  which  they  received  when  they  performed  their 
obligatory  services  for  their  lord ;  see  above,  No.  40o,  Panit. 

(49)  Praeeeptum,  an  order,  direction,  command. 

(50)  PracBcriptua  (wrongly  written  peracriptus),  before-written. 

(51)  Praesen a,  iirewni. 

(52)  [Praeataria]  Preataria,  a  mode  of  holding  property  "  m  loan," 
by  virtue  of  a  charter  issued  by  the  grantor,  differing,  therefore, 
from  the  precaria,  a  mode  of  holding  property  granted  or  lent  ob 
the  request  of  the  grantee. 

(53)  Precium  dominicum,  the  matter'e  money.  Servi  and  accillse 
were  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  master's  money. 

(54)  Probare,  to  prove. 

(55)  Ratio,  (1)  account,  charge,  care.  A  church  had  to  look  after 
the  poor,  for  which  purpose  a  manaus  dominicatus  was  assigned  to  it 
(x,  5). — (2)  oecation,  requirement,  opportunity,  condition.  A  brewery 
could  be  taxed  if  the  condition  or  requirement  of  the  times  permitted 
it  (camba  ad  ccnsum,  prout  ratio  temporis  permiaerit). 
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[56)  Eecipere,  to  receive,  hold,  contain. 

[57)  Eecognoscere,  to  examine,  inepect. 

'58)  Becredere  se,  to  re-ooMign  one^e  eelf,  said  of  a  eervus  who, 
ring  denied  that  he  was  a  serms,  confessed  himself  as  such,  and 
consigned  or  re-entmsted  himself,  after  the  truth  had  heen 
ahlished  by  a  judicial  enquiry. 

(59)  Eedimere  se,  to  huy  one^e  eelf  off,  release  on^e  eelf,  said  of 
«nant  who  paid  a  sum  of  money  instead  of  performing  manual 
»onr  for  his  lord. 

(60)  Regere,  to  rule,  govern. 

(61)  Begins,  royal. 

(62)  Eegnare,  to  rule,  reign, 

(63)  Remanere,  to  stag,  remain  behind. 

(64)  Reperire,  to  find,  procure. 

(65)  Bepressus,  pressed  hack  (into  service),  said  of  servi  and 
ciUae. 

(66)  Eequirere,  to  ask  or  inquire  after. 

(67)  Besidere,  to  sit,  said  of  judges. 

(68)  Eespicere,  to  belong  to. 

(69)  Rewadiare,  rewadigare,  to  pledge  again ;  rewadiare  servi- 
im,  to  pledge  one^s  service  again. 

(70)  Similiter  (tenere),  to  hold,  tenant  in  a  similar  manner. 

(71)  Sonus,  a  difference,  dispute, 

(72)  Subscribere,  to  subscribe  one^s  name. 

(73)  Successio,  a  following  after. 

(74)  Tenere,  to  hold ;  tenere  in  beneficium,  to  hold  in  usufruct, 
e  same  as  habere  in  beneficio  (see  aboTe,  No.  22). 

(75)  Tenor,  tenor,  sense,  wag. 

(76)  Tertius,  a  third.    Several  domanial  vineyards  were  let  out 
condition  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  third  of  the  vintage 

1  tertium  facere).  The  half  of  a  mill  (farinarius)  was  held  under 
e  same  condition.     See  further  the  Glossary  in  voce  tertius. 

(77)  Testificare,  to  testify,  give  evidence. 

(78)  Testis,  a  witness. 

(79)  Titulare,  to  call,  name. 

(80)  Tradere,  to  give  up,  hand  over. — Tradere  se,  to  give  on^s 
If  up,  to  devote  on^s  self 

(81)  Venerari,  to  venerate,  see  above,  p.  571,  No.  67. 

(82)  Veneratio,  reverence,  respect,  regard;  see  above,  p.  571, 
t).  67. 

(83)  Veritas,  the  truth. 
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(84)  Vicifi,  change,  alhriiafitm. 

(95)  Vicissim,  ih  (urn. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  adverbs  desuper,  oiovt;  exceplo,  iy 
weeption;  exteriua,  without;  inibi,  >n  that  place,  M#r«;  interiuB. 
wiMin;  Hubter,  helow,  undtmeatb. 


V.    A.  MONET. 


C.  WEIGHTS. 

D.  METALS. 

B.  PfiECiOUS  STONES. 
F,    STUFFS, 
Current  and  used  oa  tho  EBUtu. 


(a)   Oentral  lertM. 

(1)  VTGcium,  price,  valiu. 
(3)  Summu,  a  tum-total. 

{b)  Special  ttrtiu.  The  mooetary  system  at  St.  Bcmi  was,  in 
the  main,  the  same  a»  at  St.  Oennain,  for  which  see  nv 
Uemortinda  No.  2,  p.  33. 

(3)  Libra,  a  pound,  a  t«rm  uwd  in  counting. 

(4)  Solidus,  a  (AiV/inj,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound:  (l)witiioiit 
any  further  definition;  (2)  aoliduB  de  argcnto;  argenti  Bolldnt; 
(S)  used  as  a  weight :  capeam  argenteam  i,  cslicem  argentenni  'i 
cam  pateua  argeatea,  pensautes  simul  solidoB  10. 

(0)  Denarius,  th*  dmar  or  penny.  Denarins  de  argeuto,  i,  H< 
ii,  5,  etc. 

(6)  Uinuta  (Fr.  wmiUe),  a  tmall  ooin,  a  half  dmariut. 

(7)  Unoia,  a  coin,  mentioned  after  the  pound  (libra)  and  befoR 
the  denarius. 

B.    Heisukss. 
(a)  O/lM^th. 
(a)  Oeneral  Urmt  of  Unglh,  mIhU,  and  etrcumferenee. 

(8)  GircnitoB,  eircum/ermee,  eirevit. 

(9)  Contiuere,  to  contain,  hold,  said  of  fields  containing  so  laasj 
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(10)  Latitudo,  lattiuds,  breadth, 

(11)  Latas,  th$  titU,  th$  lateral  eur/aee  ofafiM  (in  latus). 

(12)  Longitado,  langiitidey  length, 

(13)  Longas,  lon^;  in  longum,  lengthwise. 

(14)  Mensnra,  a  measure ;  see  the  Glossary. 

)  Special  measures  of  length. 

(15)  Lega,  leuga,  a  Gaulic  mile  of  1,500  Roman  paces,  a  league. 

)   Of  length  or  of  height  and  hreadth. 

(16)  Pes,  pedes  ad  manum  (Er.  pU  main  or  pied  de  main ;  pieds- 
\ins)y  afoot.  On  this  measure,  which  referred  (1)  to  a  cart  laden 
th  wood  ;  (2)  to  a  pile  of  wood,  see  the  Glossary,  Toce  manus. 

{h)  Of  surface. 

)  Of  arable  land  and  of  woods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  terms  for  land,  which  are 
lumerated  under  Pre^^^y  (see  above,  pp.  579  sqq.),  have  evidently 
so  served  as  measures  for  land,  for  instance,  diumale,  jomaile^ 

c.  So,  reversely,  terms  for  measures  were  in  course  of  time 
iplied  to  the  land  itself. 

(17)  Mappa ;  for  this  measure  see  the  Glossary  in  voce. 

(18)  Pertica,  a  measure ^  a  perch  ;  see  the  Glossary. 

\)  Of  vineyards  and  meadows. 

The  measure  of  the  meadows  and  vineyards  of  St.  Remi  is  not 
dicated  by  any  definite  term.  The  Register  merely  states  that 
many  carts  of  hay  could  be  collected  from  a  pratum,  or  any 
ven  number  of  prata  combined :  Prata  ii,  ubi  possunt  colligi 
i  foeno  carra  iiii  (i,  I).  Only  in  three  places  (xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  28, 
))  their  measure  is  given  in  mappae.  See  further  iii,  1 ;  iv,  1 ; 
,  17;  viii,  I;  xi,  1;  xii,  1;  xiv,  2;  xv,  1;  xvi,  1;  xix,  1;  xx,  15; 

d,  1 ;   xxii,  1 ;   xxiii,  1 ;    xxvi,  14,  16.     See  also  the  Glossary 
voce. 

With  regard  to  the  vinea^  the  Register  merely  tells  us  how 
any  modii  of  wine  could  be  gathered  from  a  given  number  of 
neyards :  Yineas  viiii,  ubi  possunt  colligi  de  vino  modii  Ixi  (i,  1). 
je  further  ii,  I ;  iii,  1  ;  iv,  1,  2,  4;  vi,  17,  19;  ix,  1 ;  xi,  1 ; 
i,  1 ;  XV,  I ;  xvi,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvi,  14,  28,  83, 
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It  may  be  observed  that  nearly  all  these  meadows  tmd  vineyudj 
pertain,  or  are  reserved,  to  the  domain.  See  for  a  nnuk 
partioularity  the  Qlossary  in  voce  mappa. 


(a]  GmtralUrm. 

(19)  Uensuia,  a  ms4UW«  in  general,  which  qualified  the  moiw 
of  dry  goods  and  liquids:  mensura  minor  and  major;  see  %' 
QloBsaty. 

(;9)  Special  term». 

(a)  for  dry  gwit. 

(20)  Corbus,  d  ba*ktt,  in  which  tenants  had  to  bring  thnr  I 
contribution  of  spelt  to  the  Abbey.  It  was  probably  of  a  fiieil  ' 
capacity,  and  seems  to  have  contained  between  10  and  12  modii. 

(31)  Maldrue,  a  dom-Buature,  occurs  only  In  the  later  additiDDi- 
It  probably  did  not  difEer  much  from  the  moitiut.  The  mallet  is 
still  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

(22)  'ULcnsam,  an  undefined  uuasure :  mensum  lignoram. 

(23)  Uina,  a  eom-meawrt.  It  occurs  in  xiii,  15,  which  is 
a  later  addition  to  the  Register.  It  was  probably  larger  tlia!i 
a  half  sextarius. 

(24)  Modius,  a  corn-mta»ure.  There  were  two  kinds  of  modii: 
modius  ad  minorem  mcnsuram ;  modius  mensurac  majoris.  GnerJni 
calculates  that  a  large  madiug  =  a.  small  one  and  |. 

(25)  Quartalis,  a  meatura  for  salt.  It  seems  to  have  been  tbc 
quart  of  a  quart,  or  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  small  modius. 

(26)  Quartellus,  for  mtaauriag  barley.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  subdivision  of  a  modiiu,  and  waa  perhaps  the  same  as  tbc 
fuartalii. 

(27)  Sextarius,  sesterius  (Fr.  setter),  a  measure  both  for  dry 
goods  and  liquid*,  was  probably  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  modiiu. 

(28)  Tcrtiolus,  a  measure  for  salt,  was  probably  a  third  of 
a  modiu*. 

(4)  For  liquids. 

(29)  Modius,  a  cask,  of  varying  capacity. 

(30)  Sextarius,  sesterius,  see  above.  No.  27. 
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{d)  OfBoUdiiy. 

(81)  Carmm,  carrost  a  two '  wheeled  waggon  for  traiisporting 
wardens ;  here  it  measured  the  quantity  of  wood,  hay,  etraw,  and 
»ther  produce  of  the  forest,  fields,  meadows,  etc.,  which  tenants 
lad  to  supply  to  the  lord  in  satisfaction  of  their  rents  or  taxes. 

(82)  Lignaria,  lignarium,  a  bundle  or  pile  of  wood,  the  height, 
ize,  or  breadth  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  uncertain  measure 
tedee  ad  manum ;  see  above.  No.  16,  and  the  Glossary  voce  tnanue, 

(33)  Manipulus,  a  bundle  (of  unprepared  flax),  occurs  in  a  later 
iddition. 

(84)  Sauma,  a  pile,  heap  (of  wood)  of  uncertain  size,  perhaps 
L  charge  or  load  which  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  man  could  carry. 

(e)  Numbers  and  quantity. 

(35)  Caput,  a  head,  in  counting  cattle. 

(86)  Dimidius,  half. 

(87)  Medietas,  a  half, 

(88)  Quartarius  (Fr.  quartier),  a  fourth  part,  a  quarter  of  any 
measure. 

C.  Weights. 

[a)  General  term, 

(89)  Fensare,  to  weigh. 

[b)  Special  terms. 

(40)  Libra,  a  pound. — libra  de  melle. 

(41)  Uncia,  an  ounce. 

(42)  Fensa,  an  uncertain  weight,  which,  if  the  reading  be  right, 
seems  to  have  been  used  to  weigh  meat. — We  also  find  Pensa  lini, 
%  weight  or  ball  of  flax. 

D.  Metaxs. 

(48)  [Aes,  copper]  Aereus,  of  copper, 

(44)  Argentum,  siher,  of  which  the  solidus  and  denarius  were 
coined. — Argenteus,  of  siher. 

(45)  Aurioalcum,  for  aurichalcum  a  orichalcum,  brass. 

(46)  Aurum,  gold ;  deauratus,  gilt  (capsa  auro  deaurata). 

(47)  Ferrum,  iron. — Ferreus,  made  of  iron,  iron- ;  ferrea  cocclea ; 
ferreum  signum. 
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(48)  MetaUum,  tronu,  eopper. 

(49)  [Plumbum,  leni]  Plumheus,  made  of  If  mi.  Itaitn;  plnmta 
patella . 

(50)  Stagnum,  atannum,  an  nllotf  of  lilvtr  and  l*ad. — Shfiiiu, 
made  of  etaniium. 

E.    Pbkcious  Stones. 

(51)  Oemma,  ajtwtl,  gem. — Oemma  vitrta,  a  bright  g»m. 
(62)  Yargareta,  for  roargaritA,  apsarl. 

F.     8TUJF8. 

(53)  [Ca^t^iDea,  the  chestnut]  Castanea  planeta,  a  ehandiU  hsTn| 
the  colour  of  tho  cheilnut. 

(54)  Cendatum  (viride),  ciudadum  (nigrum),  $ilk  elolA,  of  irUA 
the  planeta  (chasuble)  was  made, 

(55)  Qlidsu,  liiien  of  a  superior  kind. 

(56)  ludiatua,  for  inductua  (?),  covered;  see  Glossary. 

(57)  [Lana,  wool]  Lanea  planeta,  a  chasuble  made  of  uotL 

(58)  [Linum,  linen]  Lines  casula,  a  chasuble  made  of  Mmh. 
(69)  Ifiger,  tlaci,  tahU ;  see  above,  ciudadum. 

(60)  Bubea  {red,  reddiek)  planeta  lanea. 

(61)  TiriJis,  yrf^Mi ;  see  above,  cendatum. 


VI.    A.   SERVICES  perfoniied  b;  the  lenaots  of  the  Mtate. 

B.  TAXES,  RENTS,  and  other  DUES  paid  by  the  lenanls. 

C.  SEASONS  in  which   the  Herricea  wera  to  be  peiionned,  ind  Uk 

rents  and  laiea  to  be  paid- 

D.  PBODUCE  ariuog  from  the  cultivation  and  adminislntiail  of  t^K 

estate,  aad  irith  which  tiie  lenants  paid  their  leata,  taiea,  c(& 

The  property  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bemi,  Uke  that  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  was  divided  into  aeignonal  and  tribntair 
land.  The  latter  vas  let  out  in  fanna  or  mansea  of  various  aiie, 
each  to  one  or  more  tenants  or  families,  who  not  only  had  to 
pay  rents  and  taxes  for  their  holdings,  but  to  cultivate  and  keep 
them  in  repair,  as  well  as  the  seignorial  farms,  houses,  buildings,  etc. 

The  labours,  services,  and  duties  involved  in  this  obligitJan 
on  the  parts  of  the  tenants  did  not,  generally  speaking,  difltt 
materially  from  those  at  St.  Germain.  Hence  I  need  not  repeit 
here  what  has  been  explained  more  fully  on  p.  36  sqq.  of  nj 
paper  on  the  estate  of  St.  Germain. 
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A.    Sebyices. 
[a)   General  tenm. 

(1)  Ministerium,  service,  ministry,  attendance,  office, 

(2)  Opera,  work,  labour :  opera  eervilis. 

(3)  Opus,  service,  employment. — Opus  judici,  work  done  for 
i  jud^e  or  superintendent, — Opus  servile,  servile  work,  work  done 
by  a  servus. 

(4)  Servitium,  service.  Apart  from  the  general  services  or 
labours  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  perform  for  their  lord, 
eit  stated  times,  or  whenever  required  by  him  or  his  officers,  there 
was,  at  St.  Remi,  a  servitium  aquense,  which  was  evidently  the 
service  of  conveying  and  transporting  wine  and  other  produce 
of  the  estate  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  and  some  other  similar 
services  will  be  explained  below  under  (J)  the  more  defined  terms 
of  services  {h,  Nos.  6-8). 

(6)  Officium  saccrdotale,  the  office  of  the  priest, 

{h)  More  defined  terms  of  services. 

We  meet  at  St.  Remi  with  three  regular  services  of  transporting, 
by  means  of  the  asintis,  the  hos,  and  the  carrus  (drawn  by  asses, 
oxen,  or  other  beasts  of  burden),  wine  and  other  articles  of 
produce  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  (6)  St.  Quentin  ( Veromandui), 
(7)  Aix-la-Chapelle  {Aquae),  and  (8)  Ch&lons  ( Cavalona),  For  the 
maintenance  and  regular  working  of  these  services  the  tenants  had 
either  to  supply  the  necessary  beasts  of  burden,  or  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  tax  or  impost. 

(6)  Asinus,  an  ass.  In  xiii,  14  it  is  said  that  20  mansi  had 
each  to  supply  (solvere)  2  "  asinos  in  Veromandense  aut  12 
denarios,"  and  the  20  mansi  mentioned  in  xiii,  22  had  each  to 
furnish  (solvere)  2  **  asinos,  mittcndos  in  Veromandense,  aut  10 
denarios."  This  indicates,  it  seems,  a  service  of  transport,  hy 
means  of  asses,  from  St.  Remi  to  St.  Quentin  (Veromandui),  which 
in  another  place  (xiii,  18)  is  called 

Via  Feromandensis,  the  road  (service)  of  St.  Quentin.  The 
31^  mansi  recorded  in  xiii,  8  had  to  pay,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Remi, 
21  Bolidos  **pro  via  Veromandensis,"  which  evidently  refers  to 
the  same  service  of  transport  to  St.  Quentin,  for  which  other 
tenants  had  to  furnish  asses. 

(7)  Bos  aquensis,  an  ox  of  Aix^-la-Chapelle),  In  various  places 
of  the  present  Polyptychum  tenants  or  manses  are  said  to  pay 
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one  deDuium  "  pro  bove  aqueiui."  Du  Cange  records  the  phrut, 
but  does  not  explain  it.  Carpentier,  one  of  Ms  editors,  laggMti 
that  it  may  mean  an  ox  that  turns  the  wheel  of  a  mjll  OuEnrd. 
however,  points  out  that  the  form  of  the  adjective  shoiTK  that 
it  relates  to  the  name  of  some  place  and  not  to  water  [flfua),  for. 
if  it  referred  to  some  condition  of  the  ax,  or  eome  watoc-wiiA 
which  the  ox  had  to  perform,  the  adjective  would  be  aquarim. 
He,  therefore,  concludes  that  aguentit  points  to  a  locality  named 
Aquae,  usually  translated  into  French  Aix,  and  that  bo*  tfjwntu 
would  meun  "an  ox  of  Aix,"  that  is,  an  os  employed  to  coni'ej 
goods  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Towards  the  mainteniince  ttt 'Ooi 
evrvioe  of  transport  the  tenants  of  the  estate  had  to  contnbnle 
uunuully  (?)  one  donariuii.  The  Bome  service  or  tribute  appMR 
also  under  the  namu  of 

Servitium  aquense,  thi-  service  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (see  tUxsn, 
No.  \). 

(8)  Caixiperu,  caniopera,  carropera,  ttrviot,  work,  as  convejiiiE 
and  transporting  wine,  com,  and  other  articles  of  eon  sumption, 
fann-proiluce  (wood,  hay,  etc.),  wliicb  tensntB  had  to  pcrrom  fot 
tbeir  lord  by  means  of  a  {earmm  or  earriu)  cart,  either  to  a  &tA 
extent,  or  to  any  extent,  and  wherever  the  lord  or  hie  offlcen 
demanded  it.  It  is  usually  described  as  "  donare  "  or  "facen 
caroperaK,"  and  mentioned  together  with  manopera.  The  tenoit 
could  buy  off  the  sorrite  by  supplying  an  us,  or  by  a  moMj 
payment,  uppurently  4  denarii. 

Besides  this  general  service  by  means  of  carts,  there  ws 
a.  special  service  culled  "carropera  Cavalonensis,"  a  conveyance bv 
eart  to  Chalons,  which  resembled  the  services  mentioned  abon' 
(Nos.  6  and  7)  undir  Aaiaiu;  Via  Yeromundensis ;  Bot  aquensis; 
and  (No.  4)  Sfrrititim  aquense. 


{\'>)  (Joni'gatri  {'.iW-  written  eonioyata),  obligatoni,  ffraliiilOM  ifW 
due  fiDiLL  ;i  t.-i:..:-.t  l.i  lii-^  loi\l  ^-L-r  my  ili'mor.  No.  i:,  p.  il).  Il 
appears  from  some  expressions  in  the  present  Polyptychum  Uul 
this  work  was  mostly  performed  with  oxen  (facit  conrogatai  ii. 
si  boves  habuerit,  xi,  8),  at  harvest-time,  or  when  the  fieldi  ttw 
ploughed  or  sown,  though  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  tR 
nowhere  distinctly  explained.  It  is  OBually  said :  facit  in  uuio 
(1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  or  9)  corrogatas.      Sometimes  do  number  i* 
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given  (xT,  12,  14;  xvii,  28),  which  may  imply  that  the  amount 
or  the  extent  of  the  earrogata  (which  answers  to  the  Engl,  job)  was 
fixed  (hy  custom  or  hy  arrangement),  as  well  as  the  number  which 
each  tenant  had  to  perform.  The  obligation  of  doing  one  or  more 
corrogaiae  did  not  absolve  the  tenants  from  doing  other  manual 
labour.    From  this  form  of  the  word  is  derived 

(90)  Corvada,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  the  only  form 
used  in  Irminon's  Folyptychum,  whereas  the  present  Register  of 
St.  fiend  employs  the  two  forms  indLscriminately. 

(10)  Dies,  a  day^  that  is,  a  day* 8  labour,  hence  '^facere  diem," 
or  "facere  (1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.)  dies,"  to  do  or  perform  one  or  more 
days'  labour  in  the  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  etc.,  at  the  time 
of  the  harvest,  mowing  the  grass,  gathering  in  the  vintage,  etc. 
We  find  it  said  of  tenants  of  mansi  serviles,  in  a  general  way,  that 
they  did  four  days  (vi,  9),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
performed  their  day's  or  days'  work  whenever  and  wherever  they 
were  enjoined  to  do  it ;  or  it  may  mean  4  days  per  week  during 
the  year  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  is  the  case  in  viii,  2, 
where  the  tenants  (all  servi)  of  mansi  serviles  had  to  work  four 
days  every  week  from  the  feast  (missa)  of  St.  John  to  the  feast 
of  St.  Remi,  besides  doing  8  corvadae  in  the  year  and  paying  one 
den.  for  the  bos  aquensis  (see  above,  No.  7).  In  xv,  17  the  tenant 
of  an  accola  had  to  do  two  days  per  week. 

In  some  of  the  later  portions  of  the  Folyptychum  manses  were 
obliged  to  do  24  days  of  work  in  February,  and  a  similar  number 
in  May  (xiii,  9).  Other  mansi  had  to  do  either  4  days  in  the 
field  or  12  in  the  seignorial  courtyard. 

Instead  of  performing  the  work,  certain  tenants  could  pay  a  sum 
of  money  ranging,  it  seems,  between  4  and  12  denarii. 

(11)  Ebdomada,   a  week,  during  which   some  tenants  had   to 
work  a  certain  number  of  days  (dies)  for  their  lord.     Sometimes   , 
8eptimanay  a  week,  is  used  instead. 

(12)  Facere,  to  do,  mahe,  work^  in  all  respects  as  on  the 
St.  Qermain  estate:  facere  corrogatas;  mappam;  vineam,  etc. — 
Facere  vineam  dominicam  ad  tertium,  to  cultivate  the  dominical 
Vineyard  for  a  third  of  the  profits  (see  the  Glossary,  voce  tertius). 
— ^Facere  vigilias,  to  keep  watch,  to  watch,  etc. 

(13)  Manopera,  handwork,  manual  labour.  This  service  was 
usually  exacted  from  the  tenants  in  connection  with  the  service 
called  earropera  (see  above,  No.  8).  But  in  four  instances 
(xvi,  5 ;  xxiii,  2 ;  xxiv,  1 ;   and  xxvii,  2)  the  tenants  of  aceolae 
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are  recorded  aa  merely  doing  mmopera,  either  in  TiDeyudi, 
meadows,  or  the  harrust.  From  xx,  2  and  xxiii,  2  we  lean 
that  the  tenant  could  bo  asked  to  do  this  manual  lahour  wheoerei 
and  wherever  it  should  he  necessary.  And  so  in  xvii,  3  the 
manoptra  was  to  be  done  "ad  maperias  (the  walls  or  endosures) 
monasttrii  sen  alterius  loci."  And  that  this  manual  labour  at 
tfac  walls  or  enclosures  was  perhaps  as  common  os  that  in  llie 
fieldfl  and  vineyards,  may  be  inferred  from  s,  6 :  '•  fatit  si 
maccria)!  dies  15,"  and  xvii,  '22:   "facit  maceriaa  in  mooaaterii 

The  performaace  of  this  general  manual  labour,  whatever  tb« 
term  may  hare  pmbtaced,  does  not  appear  to  have  relieved  Ui» 
tenant  from  doing  further  manual  labour  specially  and  separ&tclT 
indicated.  For  instance,  xriii,  2,  the  tenant  of  a  misnii 
ingcnuilis,  not  only  "  facit  coroperas  ot  raanoperas,"  but  "  tempore 
vicdcmiae  facit  dies  sv ;  facit  et  peotiiras  ad  elaudendam  oortea 
et  od  tegumen  seuriarum."  Another  tenant  for  a  similar  tcDancf 
"  facit  et  pecturam  ad  elaudendam  cortem,  caroperas  et  manoperw" 
(xs,  2).  Another  "facit  cAroperas  et  raanoperas,  et  pe-oturam 
ad  scuriam  ct  bortiim"  (xxii,  2).  See  also  xxviii,  2,  69,  72.  In 
some  places,  as  in  v,  2 ;  vii,  2  j  x,  6 ;  xvii,  22,  Tarioua  wcrb 
art'  specially  pointed  out  as  having  been  [tcrformpd  by  the  tenaot 
without  the  word  mauopera  being  mentioned.  Theae  niia» 
services,  which  we  may  all  include  in  the  one  term  moMftri, 
are  specified  and  explained  by  the  terms  following  (Kos.  15  to  69). 

(14)  Septimana,  the  same  as  Ehdomada,  see  above.  No.  U. 

(c)  Particular,  ipeeiJUd  itrvicet. 

(15)  Ambasciatura  (a  form  not  recorded  in  Du  Cange),  o  miwM*. 
tmbauy :  vadere  in,  or  focere  ambasciataram,  to  go  on,  or  exen^ 

(16)  Ararc,  to  plough.  The  extent  of  this  service  is  unullj 
regulated  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  measures  of  land  described 
above  (pp.  589,  579  sq.),  or  by  the  tatk,  as:  araie  eorrogst4», 
cori-adam,  diumale,  mappam,  metuuram,  pertieam,  etc.  (sea  th* 
Glossary,  in  vocibus).  The  timi  when  this  work  had  to  t* 
performed  is  indicated  by  the  expressions  arare  ad  hiberMt«t» 
(or  aeglivalicam;  or  tremiaticam)  tatitmem,  to  plough  for  winter-, 
summer.,  or  three-monthly  sowing.  This  service  corresponds  t" 
that  called  rigam  faeere  in  Irminon'a  Polyptychum. 

(17)  Aratura,  (A*  ^fouyAinjo/'/anrf,  which  tenants  had  to  perfon" 
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br  their  lord.  It  would  seem  that  at  St.  Rem!  tenants  were  free 
;o  render  other  services  instead,  as  we  read  (in  iii,  2)  of  the  tenant 
»f  a  mansas  servilis  that  "pro  omni  aratura  et  servitio  praevidet 
ilYam  vel  nutrit"  (keeps,  guards,  has  the  custody  of  the  wood  or 
soltiTates  it). 

(18)  Bannum,  hannus,  (I)  in  general,  compuhory  $ennee  (in 
ields,  woods,  stables,  bams,  etc.)  due  from  a  tenant  to  his  lord, 
x>  the  performing  of  which  he  was  called  by  proclamation  or  bann, 
irith  the  further  obligation  of  having  to  supply  a  cart  (sometimes 
i  lialf  one)  for  the  carting  and  conveying  of  hay,  wood,  etc. 
Sometimes  in  return  for  this  service,  the  tenant  enjoyed  the  right 
Dr  privilege  (called  either  pastus  or  pastio)  of  feeding  and  pasturing 
pigs  or  other  cattle. — (2)  in  particular,  a  day's  eompuhory  work, 
enjoined,  proclaimed,  and  performed  by  proclamation  or  bann,  as: 
a  day's  gathering  or  carting  of  wood ;  a  day's  work  in  the  stable 
or  bam,  or  in  the  carting  and  conveying  of  hay,  etc.  Hence  also 
the  term  bannus  generalis, 

(19)  Brazium,  heer\  facere  brazium,  to  brew  leer,  which  tenants 
had  to  do  for  the  lord. 

(20)  Gaballeritia,  a  service  performed  for  the  lord  of  the  estate 
hy  means  of  a  horse  [either  serving  in  the  army,  or  transporting 
agricultural  produce  or  other  articles  of  food,  etc.].  It  occurs  only 
once,  and  was  imposed  on  a  mansus  inyenuilisj  held  by  an  inyenuus. 

(21)  Gaplim,  capplim,  properly  cut  wood,  but  by  extension,  the 
obUgation  of  tefiants  to  cut  down  trees  or  branches  of  trees,  a  work 
which  was  measured  by  days.  Caplim  differed  from  lignum^  the 
latter  meaning  apparently  blocks  of  wood  or  deal  boards,  of  which 
the  tenants  had  to  supply  fixed  quantities  (measured  by  the  cart 
or  pile)  to  the  lord ;  see  below,  Nos.  82  and  83. 

(22)  Carrucare  {earritare  in  Irminon's  Polyptychum),  to  load  on 
a  carrum,  to  cart, 

Cavalona,  Chdlons ;  see  above,  No.  8. 

(23)  Glaudere,  to  enclossy  confine,  fence^  hedge  in. 

(24)  Clausura,  (1)  a  fence,  enclosure  which  tenants  had  to 
construct.  It  here  also  means  (2)  thorns,  wood,  or  other  material 
for  making  a  fence,  which  tenants  had  to  gather  for  or  supply  to 
their  lord. 

(25)  Colligere,  to  gather,  collect,  load,  said  of  the  obligation  of 
the  tenants  to  gather  the  vintage,  hay,  straw,  etc. 

(26)  Componere,  to  gather  up,  collect,  pile  together:  componere 
fenum. 
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(27)  Conducere,  to  bring,  eonvty,  traiuport  the  produce  of  till 
fields,  as  wine,  etc. — Conduotio,  conductua  Tini ;  see  also  iMmn, 
Huetre,  and  Suetu*  ri'ni. 

(28)  Cooperire,  to  cover,  cover  over,  roof  over  sheds,  hams,  etc 

(29)  Coopertura  (Fr.  eowerture),  a  covering,  roof. 

(30)  Deducere,  to  bring,  eontrey,  tratuporl ;  the  same  as  Coadaem, 
see  ahove,  No.  27. 

(31)  Deferre,  to  bear,  carry,  bring  down, 

(32)  Dies,  a  duy,  or  day'H  work  (see  above.  No.  10). 

(33)  Dueere,  to  lead,  bring  (see  above,  No.  27). 

(34)  Ductus,  a  conveying,  trimtporting  (see  above.  No.  27). 

(35)  Emendare,  to  emend,  repair,  reftore. 

(36)  Excutero,  to  thake,  *hak»  out  corn. 

(37)  Fimum  Tchere,  to  cart  and  convey  the  manure  was  the  duty 
of  the  tenants. 

(38)  Fungi,  to  diicharge,  execute. 

(39)  Incrassatio,  a  fattening  of  pigs. 

(40)  Inoperare,  to  g ire  one's  labour  (o  nni/thing,  to  make,  do. 

(41)  Mot^Tiiiinon,  limher,  material  far  micloting  court*,  cei/ri*} 
liaMM,  or  for  «m  in  the  vineyard,  which  tenants  had  to  anpplj. 

(42)  Uensnn,  a  fixtd  anouiti  of  Mow  to  be  pei:li»med  bf 
a  tenant  for  the  lord,  naoally  in  enclosing  a  oourtfaid  or  a  vinapid. 

(43)  Nttvis,  a  ship.  Four  abips  are  mentioned,  and  as  they 
wore  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  estate,  it  may  be  presumed  tliat 
they  were  worked  by  men  belonging  to  the  estate,  either  for 
navigation  on  the  river  Mame  or  for  fishing,  for  the  convenieiice 
of  tbo  tenants  and  all  those  that  belonged  to  the  estate. 

(44)  Nutrire,  to  cultivate,  grow,  tale  care  of:  nutrire  ailvam. 
(44fl)  Obsequium,  an  eccleeiattical  service,  funeral  ritet  (to  be 

performed  by  a  presbyt«r  in  rfgard  to  his  tenancy). 
v45)  Operire,  to  cover,  roof  over. 

(46)  Pasccre,  to  feed,  fatten  (porcum,  paatum). 

(47)  Portare,  to  bear,  carry,  convey ;  here  portare  pullos,  tn  hnn} 
chickenii  to  the  monastery. 

(48)  Praevidere,  (1)  to  keep,  guard  (silvam) ;  (2)  to  admirtitter, 
superintend  (pote state m). 

(49)  Reficere,  to  repair  (bams,  et<!.). 

(50)  Hestaurare.  to  restore,  repair. 

(51)  Saginare,  to  feed,  pasture,  fatten  pigs. 

(52)  Secare,  to  cut,  mow ;  secare  pratum, 

(53)  Sctninare,  to  tow. 
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(54)  Seminatos,  a  wwing. 

(55)  Seiritiiim  aqaense,  a  service  of  trantpart  from  St.  Bemi  to 
ix-la-Chapelle,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  tenn  Bo9  aqumuUt 
e  above,  Nos.  4  and  7.  Similar  serviceB  are  explained  aboTe 
ider  Aimm  (No.  6)  and  Carropera  (No.  8). 

(56)  Stramen,  itrawfar  covering  stahlet,  or  far  making  Utters. 

(57)  SoBceptio,  suetenaneo  {ofpaupert). 

(58)  Yadere,  to  go,  proceed ;  see  above,  Amhaeciaturay  No.  15. 

(59)  Vehere,  to  cany,  convey,  traneport  the  produce  ofthsfielde. 

(60)  Yehitora,  a  conveying,  carrying  (facere  vehitoram). 
Yeromandoiy  St.  Quentin :  Via  Yeromandensisy  see  above,  No.  6. 

(61)  Vigilia,  a  watching,  watch. 

(62)  Yindemia,  vintage, 

(63)  Yineritia,  a  grape-gathering,  vintage, 

(64)  Wacta,  wagta,  a  watching,  guarding,  keeping  watch. 

f)  Fencee,  hedgee,  endoeuree,  etc.,  which  tenants  had  te  construct 
for  the  protection  and  enclosure  of  houses  and  land  under 
cultivation. 

(65)  Clausura,  a  fence,  encloture. 

(66)  Maceria,  a  wail  or  encloture. 

(67)  Pectura,  for  plectura,  an  endosure,  hedge,  or  covering  for 
^urtyards,  outhouses,  ete.,  the  same  as  elaueura  and  peditura. 

(68)  Peditura,  an  endoeure. 

(69)  [Saepes]  Sepes,  a  hedge,  fence. 

B.    Taxes,  Restts,  and  other  Dues  paid  by  the  tenants. 

The  taxes,  rents,  ete.,  at  St.  Bemi  were,  in  their  genial 
laracter  and  mode  of  payment,  not  unlike  those  of  St.  (Germain. 

i)   General  terwu. 

(70)  Dare,  to  give,  bestow,  present,  furnish ;  here  usually  applied 
>  the  paywunt  of  taxes  by  the  tenants,  in  the  same  way  as  Donors ; 
«  below.  No.  72. 

(71)  Debere,  to  owe  or  pay  taxes. 

(72)  Donare,  to  give,  present,  offer  gifts  or  presents,  but  here 
Bually  in  the  sense  of  to  pay  taxes,  and  applied  to  all  the  variouB 
Lxes  paid  in  money  or  in  kind.  The  word  donatio  actually  occurs 
I  meaning  a  gift,  presenting  (see  above,  under  lY,  Tenures^ 
\o.  20). 
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(73)  F<!Tao\yeK,  lo  pay,  paff  out. 

(74)  Solvere,  io  jMy. 

(75)  CeDBUH,  a  tribute,  tax.  This  term  comprised  at  St.  Eeni, 
u  ut  St.  Gbrmaiii,  all  tajset  (not  Mrri'fvi)  of  any  kuid  paid  by 
tenants  of  all  classL'tt  in  raoncj'  or  in  kind.  Some  taxes,  like  th« 
war-tax  {AogUHliaj.  the  poll-tax  {eapitalietHm),  etc.,  were  genenllr 
indicated  by  »pecial  ttrras  showing  their  purpose  and  object.  Otlier 
taxes  or  recta  wew  not  specified  by  any  term  at  all.  So  we  find 
male  and  female  tenants  dwelling  on  the  estate,  or  called  strongen 
(/or*>Me«),  inggnui,  or  »n-vi  paying  every  year  4,  8,  or  12  denirii 
(see  the  Glossary,  in  voce  demrius);  others  do  S  or  9  days  of 
work  (sec  dieii)  or  piiy  4  denarii;  others  3  days  or  IJ  denuii; 
others  4  or  ;s  days.  But  neither  for  the  payments  nor  for  the 
services  do  we  find  .iny  special  terms. 

The  word  census,  hofvevcr,  is  often  applied,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  the  tax  on  spelt,  rye,  and  other  Brains,  on  pig",  chickens,  eggs, 
wood,  the  capitation -money,  etc.  For  the  special  application  of 
census,  see  bulow.  No.  78. 


The  chief  taxes  on  the  lands  of  St.  Remi  were,  as  at  St.  Gennain, 
war-laxti,  land-taxg»,  and  pwional  taxes.  They  likewise  vsriel 
somewhat  in  different  localities. 

(i)    War-tax. 

(76)  The  koii>litium  of  St.  Germain  is  here  called  botltlitin  ot 
hoHelicia,  and  is  nearly  always  paid  in  money,  varying  froni 
5  to  6,  8,  10,  11,  14,  16,  20,  25,  and  30  denarii  per  manse.  In 
one  of  the  fises  [xxi,  2)  it  consisted  of  a  iheep  and  itt  lami.  Tbf 
tax  was  not  imposed  in  all  the  fiscs,  but  when  it  was  demacdeil 
the  majority  of  the  mamei  lerviles  were  not  exempt. 

The  war-taxes,  called  atrbannum,  earnatieam,  parareredtu,  which 
were  levied  at  St.  Germain,  arc  not  mentioned  here. 

(c)   Land-taxes. 

(77)  Araticuffl,  areaticum  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  tax  as  the 
agrarium  of  the  Polyptychum  of  St.  Gcrnmin,  the  agratiettm  li 
tihe  Theodosian  Code,  and  aratieum  of  the  Lex  Alamannomm,  that 
is,  a  tax  or  tribute  paid  on  account  of  arable  land,  its  product,  or 
any  property  aci^uiied  by  labour.  The  tenant  pnid  it  in  product 
of  various  kinds  derived  from  the  land  which  he  cultivated,  and 
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letimes,  perhaps,  in  money.  In  xii,  2  six  manses  iitfmmilei 
paid  each  a  modiut  (perhaps  of  wine)  as  araUeum  (MrMHeum), 
Some  land,  as  the  OMrgaria^  was  exempt  from  it  (xy,  2); 
<iooa8ionally  also  the  pratum^  xri,  2.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
zzTiii,  22,  only  terra  forastica,  or  land  situated  outside  the 
leidBhip,  was  subject  to  it.  Sometimes,  where  there  is  question 
of  this  tax,  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  rendered  is  not  recorded. 
CKiifirard,  therefore,  thinks  that  it  may  have  amounted  either  to 

•  hmlf^  jnst  as  on  several  lands  of  the  hundred  of  Gorbon ;  or  to 

•  ikird^  as  in  the  domanial  vineyards  of  St.  Eemi  cultivated  by 
the  tenants;  or  more  likely  to  a  tenth  part,  as  in  the  Bavarian 
Laws,  because  (1)  in  the  summary  of  Gourtisols  the  araUeum  is 
joined  to  the  tithe  {deeima)  of  sheep  (omnia  mansa  donant  araticum 
•t  decimam  de  vervecibus,  xvii,  126) ;  (2)  in  the  colonies  of  Conde- 
sur-Mame  and  Louvercy,  where  there  is  no  question  of  the 
mr4Meumf  the  tithe  (deeima)  is  raised  on  all  the  produce,  with 
the  exception,  as  regards  a  certain  number  of  tenants,  of  the 
produce  of  hemp-fields  and  meadows  (donant  decimam  de  omni 
eonlaboratu,  praeter  caneverillam  et  pratum,  xxviii,  2;  donant 
in  oensum  denarios  xii  et  decimam  de  omni  eonlaboratu,  xxviii, 
46,  47) ;  (3)  the  same  expressions  regarding  the  deeima  are  also 
used  where  there  is  question  of  araticum  (donat  araticum  de  omni 
eonlaboratu,  xiv,  3  ;  donat  araticum  de  sue  eonlaboratu  extra 
avergariam,  xv,  2) ;  (4)  the  words  '^  de  omni  conlabcmitu  "  are 
replaced  by  ^'de  annona"  in  xxviii,  69,  70,  72  (donat  decimam 
de  annona). 

As  a  rule,  tenants  paying  the  araticum  were  not  exempt  from 
other  taxes  or  services. 

(78)  Census,  a  tax,  impo%t^  rent,  tribute.  Above  (No.  75)  the 
pneraH  application  of  census  has  been  explained.  As  a  special 
term  census  often  indicated  the  rent  raised  on  taxable  land  or  its 
produce,  especially  vineyards  and  the  wine  cultivated  in  them. 
Hence :  donat  .  .  .  tn  censo  de  vino  .  .  .  modios  iv  (i,  2).  Solvit 
Ml  eenemn  de  vino  modios  ii  (vii,  4,  5,  6,  8).  Solvit  in  eeneum  de 
vino  modios  ii  et  dimidium  (ix,  8).  Solvit  in  eeneum  de  vino 
modios  iv  et  sesterios  xii  et  denarios  xiii  (ix,  11).  [See  further 
the  Glossary.] 

In  opposition  to  this  *'  wine  of  census,"  which  was  the  produce 
of  the  tributary  manses  and  other  taxable  land,  there  was  the 
'*  vinmn  de  colleetione,^^  which  was  gathered  in  the  domanial 
vineyards,  which  were  often  worked  by  the  tenants  of  the  estate 
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for  tMrii  (ad  ttrtium),  that  ie  to  say,  the  vintager  or  the  teuut 
who  worked  them  received  a  third  of  the  Tintage.  In  thi*  seme 
wo  find :  "  tacit  vineam  de  suo  dominicam  ad  tertium "  (iv,  2), 
and  several  other  passages,  where  the  produce  of  some  domuiiil 
Tinefards  is  ostimated  at  bo  many  modii.  after  deduction  af 
a  third :  Habet  idem  in  eadem  villa  vineam  i,  nbi  possont  coUigi 
vini  modii  sviii  absque  Urtto  (xxvi,  41). 

In  some  cases  the  term  cmnu  was  also  given  to  all  kinds  of 
tributes  and  services  imposed  on  the  tenures.  So  we  find  thit 
the  census  of  on  unqualilied  manse  was  4  solidi  (x.  o).  5  soL  of 
a  monsus  ingenuilia  (xxviij,  70],  etc.  The  census  of  a  mill  wu 
37  solidi  (xiii,  I);  that  of  a  brewery  according  to  the  comiitioo 
of  the  times  (si,  1). 

Tributes  under  the  name  of  e«n»ut  wore  distingnished  tnm 
tributes  exacted  by  banntu  (or  bannum).  The  latter  were 
general,  or  at  least  collective,  and  paid  at  the  command  (ban  at 
proclamation)  of  the  lord  or  his  representative.  Hence  the  tenantf 
of  Courtisols  delivered  I04J  carts  of  wood  "  de  censu"  and  76 
"  do  banco  "  {3txii.  46),  The  Register's  summary  of  taxes  actonnb 
for  655  carta  of  wood  of  "census"  and  211i  "  de  bannis" 
for  the  right  of  pasturage  (xxv,  1).  This  distinction  points  to 
the  eenaus  being  a  fixed  tas  or  tribute,  fixed  probably  by  loMl 
custom  or  agrecmcut  between  lord  and  tenant,  while  iama 
referred  to  compulsory  but  occasional  eervices. 

(79)  Collcctio,  a  gathering,  collection.  In  the  preceding  parairapb 
it  has  been  explained  that  the  wine  paid  by  the  tributary  mansM 
in  satisfaction  of  their  rent  was  always  called  vinum  de  cmso,  in 
distinction  from  that  derived  from  the  seignorial  manses,  which 
was  called  vinum  de  eoUeetione,  because  it  was  gathered  or 
collected  in  the  domanial  vineyards  by  the  tenants  of  the  estate, 
who  often  worked  them  for  thirds. 

(80)  Ferrum,  iron.  Instead  of  the  usual  quantity  of  iron,  the 
tenants  (of  niansi  ingenmles)  could  pay  a  sum  of  money,  which,  in 
one  place  (xviii,  2),  is  said  to  be  half  a  denarius  in  the  alteniat« 
year  when  they  had  not  to  pay  the  denarim  for  the  bos  aquensi* 
(see  above,  No.  7). 

(81)  Judex,  a  judge  or  superintendent.  The  Polyptychum  speaks 
in  one  place  (is,  2)  of  half  a  cart  of  wood  which  the  tenant  of 
a  raansuB  ingenuilis  had  to  supply  "  ad  opus  judici." 

(82)  Lignum,  wood.  In  the  St.  Romi  Polyptychum  there  i» 
no  special  term  to  indicate  any  payment,  in  money  or  in  kind. 
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(97)  Capitalioiam,  the  poll-tax.  The  tenant  who  paid  it  was 
lied  c4ipftalioiu9 ;  the  obligation  to  pay  it  was  expreesed  by  iok«re 
r  dare  or  donare)  pro  eapiU  suo.  Ingenui  and  MCoUe  had  to  pay 
either  in  money  (apparently  4  denarii,  as  at  St.  G^ermain)  or  in 
nd  (a  modius  or  a  tnoditu  and  a  half  of  barley). 

(98)  Obsequium,  an  eecleeioitieal  eerviee,  funeral  riiet^  the  per- 
rmance  of  which  was  imposed  on  a  preekyter  in  regard  to  his 
dding. 

C.    Seasons  ob  Pebiods 

which  the  manual  services  were  to  be  performed  or  the  rents  and 

taxes  to  be  paid. 

()  General  terme. 

(99)  Aetas,  age ;  aetas  perfecta,  fitll  age,  an  expression  used 
ith  respect  to  servi  and  aneillae,  but  no  age  is  specified. 

(100)  Annualis,  annual;  see  mereatum. 

(101)  Annuatim,  yearly ^  every  year, 

(102)  AnnuB,  a  year,  with  various  qualifying  adjectiTes,  for 
hich  see  the  Glossary. 

(103)  Mensis,  a  month, 

(104)  Tempus,  time, 

(105)  Terminus,  a  term^  period,  season. 

^)  Special  and^fixed  dates  or  periods. 

(106)  Adventus  Domini,  Advent ;  see  the  Glossary,  voce 
'olleetaneus. 

(107)  Aestivus,  estivus,  aestivatious  (est-),  of  or  pertaining  to 
immer,  and  hence  aestiva,  aestivatica  satio,  a  summer  sowing,  hare 
sually  the  time  or  the  season  when  tenants  had  to  plough  a  certain 
leasure  of  land  for  their  lord.  In  a  similar  sense  we  find 
libematioa  satio  and  Tremsatiea  satio  (see  below,  Nos.  116  and 
33). 

(108)  Aprilis,  the  month  of  April. 

(109)  Augustus,  the  month  of  August;  Augustus  intram  \ 
ngustus  medius. 

(110)  Caput  Quadragesimae,  see  below,  Qiuadragesimae  Caput. 

(111)  Ebdomada,  a  week. 

(112)  Estiva,  estivatica  satio,  see  above,  Aestivus. 

(113)  Februarius,  the  month  of  February. 

(114)  Festivitas, /<^^»t7»^y,  a  feast  day.  festivitas  8.  Remigii. 
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just  ns  lfrraoiit4  and  nutpaticui  may  mean  tenants  of  land  {(imV 
and  of  the  measure  of  land  called  mappa  (see  abore.  p.  5M). 
The  wine-tax,  however,  existed  at  St.  Rcmi,  as  we  find  eemm*m 
and  rinum  e»niu»  spohcn  of. 

(89)  DeciniB,  a  Ivnlh  part,  tithe,  does  not  occur  io  Irminon'i 
Polyptrchum.  In  its  nature  the  deeima  probably  did  not  differ  from 
the  agrarium  at  ^t.  Oermain,  nor  from  the  aralteum  at  St.  Remi,  u, 
in  general,  it  was  a  tax  consie^ing  of  a  tenth  part  of  all  natonl 
or  artificial  produce  acquired  by  cultivation  of  the  soil,  indnsbj. 
or  otherwise,  as  grain,  thtep,  mine,  etc, 

(90)  Circadium,  a  kind  of  tax  or  Criiule  paid  in  itmw,  by  tbe 
tenant  of  an  aceola,  who  worked  a  yinea  dominica  for  ttiiidj. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  known. 

(91)  Oblatio,  a  gifi,  offering,  preaant  of  honi'y,  wine,  cake,  etr.. 
which  the  major,  the  priest,  dean,  and  cellarer  of  certain  viUflgw 
had,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  to  offer  as  homage,  or  in 
token  of  submission  or  respect  (vcneratio),  to  the  "senior«"  m 
"  magistri "  of  the  monastery,  both  on  the  Lord's  Natirity  ami 
at  Easter ;  but  only,  it  seems,  if  the  major,  priest,  and  dean  bflil 
nothing  further  than  a  man  sum  isgenuile,  and  the  reltsier 
a  mansum  servile  (xvii,  122).  Uills  (farinarii,  molendiDl)  also 
bad  to  make  such  offerings,  but,  in  certain  cases,  to  no  greatm 
extent  than  they  could  afiord  (xvii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xxii,  44). 

(92)  Commune,  a  eomtatm  right  or  privilege  to  uti  a  icood  ai 
dmAhery  for  making  hedges  or  fences. 

(93)  Balneritia,  a  tax  or  eontribt^ioH  paid  in  talt. 

(94)  Obaeqnium,  fiod,  tutttmmee,  to  be  provided  by  a  maanu 
dominioatns  for  the  poor. 

(95)  Bos,  an  ox,  does  not  appear  at  St.  Bemi  to  have  been  paid 
in  aatisfaction  of  the  war-tax,  aa  at  St.  Germain,  but  was  supplied 
by  the  tenants  for  the  performance  of  their  services  which  ti»j 
had  to  ezecnte  for  their  lord,  especially  earriopgra  (we  abot^ 
Ko.  8),  for  the  conveying  and  transporting  the  produce  of  tlK 
estate,  particularly  win*.  In  one  place  (xi,  8)  the  tenant  h*l 
to  do  2  "conrogatas,  ai  bores  habuerit." 


(d)  Pertonai  taxet. 

(96)  Cavaginm,  a  htad  or  poll-tax  (or  perhaps  the  word  is  to  be 
read  as  amigitu,  one  who  pays  tbe  bead  or  poll-tax ;  see  abovs, 
No.  68,  and  II.  B,  Nos.  50  and  60). 
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(97)  Capitalioium,  the  poU-tax.  The  tenant  who  paid  it  was 
called  eapitalunus ;  the  obligation  to  pay  it  was  expreesed  by  ioh&re 
(or  dmr§  or  danare)  pro  captts  8uo.  In^enui  and  aeeoUe  had  to  pay 
it  either  in  money  (apparently  4  denarii,  as  at  St.  Germain)  or  in 
kind  (a  modius  or  a  tnoditu  and  a  half  of  barley). 

(98)  Obsequium,  an  ecchiiaiUeal  urvue^  funeral  riist^  the  per- 
fomance  of  which  was  imposed  on  a  prwhyUr  in  regard  to  his 
holding. 

C.    Seasons  ob  Pxbiods 

in  which  the  manual  services  were  to  be  performed  or  the  rents  and 

taxes  to  be  paid. 

(a)  General  terms, 

(99)  Aetas,  age;  aetas  perfecta,  full  age,  an  expression  used 
with  respect  to  servi  and  aneillae,  but  no  age  is  specified. 

(100)  Annualis,  annual;  see  mereatum. 

(101)  Annaatim,  yearly y  every  year. 

(102)  AnnuB,  a  year,  with  various  qualifying  adjectiyes,  for 
which  see  the  Glossary. 

(103)  MensiS)  a  month. 

(104)  Tempus,  time. 

(105)  Terminus,  a  term^  period^  season. 

{h)  Special  and^fixed  dales  or  periods. 

(106)  Adventus  Domini,  Advent ;  see  the  Glossary,  voce 
Colleetaneus. 

(107)  Aestivus,  estivns,  aestivations  (est-),  of  or  pertaining  to 
summer,  and  hence  aestiva,  aestivatica  satioy  a  summer  sowing,  here 
usually  the  time  or  the  season  when  tenants  had  to  plough  a  certain 
measure  of  land  for  their  lord.  In  a  similar  sense  we  find 
Hibematioa  satio  and  Tremsatiea  satio  (see  below,  Nos.  116  and 
133). 

(108)  Aprilis,  the  month  of  April. 

(109)  Augustus,  the  month  of  August ;  Augustus  intrans ; 
Augustus  medius. 

(110)  Caput  Quadragesimae,  see  below,  Quadragesimae  Caput. 

(111)  Ebdomada,  a  week. 

(112)  Estiva,  estivatica  satio,  see  above,  Aestivus. 

(113)  Februarius,  the  month  of  February. 

(114)  FeedYitaB,  festivity,  a  feast  day:  festivitas  S.  Remigii. 
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(116)  Fostum,  a  featt,  fMiital — Featum  Sancti  Aodreae.- 
FeBtum  8.  Baaoli. — Festum  S.  JohanntB. — Featum  S.  Lemberti- 
Festnm  8.  Martini. — Feslum  S.  Petri. — Featum  S.  B«migiL- 
Featam  Omnium  Sanctoram. 

(116)  Hibeinatica  satio,  a  unntfr  towing. 

(117)  IdnaMaias,  th«  Idttof  May.  I 
(117a)  Incarnatio  Domini  (in  a  date),  -see  the  Gloasaiy,  inmw 

(118)  JanuariuH,  the  month  of  January. 

(119)  Juliua,  lh»  month  of  Julg. 

(120)  Mains,  the  month  of  May. — Maius  mcnsis. — Mains  medJa.'- 

(131)  Martins,  tht  month  of  March. 

(122)  Uensis  nonns,  the  niuth  month. 

(123)  McBsis,  //i*  harve»t,  at  which  time  some  of  the  tenasti 
vore  to  work  a  certun  number  of  days  for  their  lord  in  tiis  field.^ 

(124)  Missa,  Ikt  mtut. — Misaa  Sancti  Johannis. — Misaa  Saoati 
Martini.— Missa  Sancti  Bemigii ;  see  also  Fe»luni,  above. 

(125)  Katale,  and  Ifatale  Domini,  the  day  of  the  Xatirity  «/ 
the  Lord. 

(126)  Nativitas,  and  Nativitua  Domini,  l/w  fttut  of  the  A'atmtt 
of  the  Lord. 

Konus,  see  above,  Mensis  nonus. 

(127)  Psscha,  Fasca,  Eatttr  (see  alio  the  Olossaiy  in  tow 
CoUeetaneui). 

(12S)  Prataritia,  pratericia,  the  time  uhm  meadowi  (pnti) 
vore  out. 

(129)  Quadrageeimae  Caput,  Ath  Wednetday. 

(130)  Bogationea,  Bogation  Dayt,  that  is,  the  three  days  ned 
before  Asceiuion  Day. 

(131}  Satio  dM^iVa;  hAomatiea;  trewuatica,  the  teaoon  for  tnmf 
tummer-,  winter-,  and  three-monthly  oom;  see  the  adjectives.  Ve 
fiod  also  1  sationea  tuniae,  probably  the  aeetiva  and  hibematiea  aatio. 
— Sationea  utorgw,  probably  tlie  same. — Salao  alia,  is  diatinguished 
from  the  aeeliea  and  Aibematiea  satio. — Satioaes  eimetae,  peihsp! 
the  three  aationea. 

(132)  Septimana,  a  week. 

(133)  Tremsatica  satio,  a  Ihret-wtoittUjf  towing. 

(134)  Vigilia  Sancti  Eemigii,  the  day  before  hitfeatt-dty. 

(135)  Tindemia,  the  vintage. — Vindemiae  tempua,  the  titu  tf 
vintage. 
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D.    Pbodvox,  Cbops,  Liyb  Stock,  etc., 

obtained  by  the  cultivatioii  and  adminiBtration  of  the  farms  of  the 
estate,  and  with  which  tenants  paid  their  rents,  taxes,  etc. 

Except  in  money,  and  by  personal  manual  labours  and  services, 
rents  and  tai^es  could  also  be  paid  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  meat,  mustard,  wool,  thread,  honey,  wax,  oil,  soap,  iron, 
cattle,  poultry,  wine,  various  tools  of  metal  and  wood,  firewood, 
vine-sticks  and  props,  tuns,  and  various  other  commodities  manu- 
factured by  the  tenants. 

(«)  Crops  and  other  articles  included  in  deaSl  stock. 

(a)  Gsnoral  term, 

(136)  Nutrimen,  produce,  food,  victuahy  nourishment,  here  more 
particularly  produce  of  an  estate,  victuals. 

(fi)  Fartieular  terms, 

(137)  Annona,  com,  grain, — ^Annona  dominica,  com  reserved  to 
the  lord  of  the  estate, — ^Annona  mixta,  mixed  com. 

(138)  Avena,  oats. 

(139)  Erumentum,  com,  grain. 

(140)  Hibematicum,  winter  com. 

(141)  Hordeum,  and  Ordeum,  barley  (not  mentioned  in  Irminon's 
Polyptychum). 

(142)  Mixtura,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 
Ordeum,  barley ;  see  above,  Hordeum. 

(143)  Semen,  seed. 

(144)  Sementis,  a  seeding,  sowing,  seed-corn. 

(145)  Sigalum,  sigilum,  a  kind  of  grain,  rye  (Er.  seigle). 

(146)  Spelta,  spelt. 

(147)  Canava  (from  cannabum?),  caneva,  hemp  or  canvas. 

(148)  Humolo,  humulo,  hop,  hops. 

(149)  Linum,^^;,  weighed  by  ihepensa, 

(150)  [Faenum]  Fenum,  fenum,  foenum,  hay. 

(151)  Legumen,  pulse,  a  leguminous  plant,  here  perhaps  the  bean. 

(152)  Brazium,  malt. 

(153)  Mustum,  new  or  unfermented  wine. 
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(154)  Vinacio,  or  Tinaciam,  a  grap»-»ltm,  fnuk. 

(155)  Vinum,  wine. 
(166)  Cera,  wax. 

(157)  Hel,  htmty. 

(158)  Ovunij  an  egg. 

(159)  Panie,  bread.  Sometimea  the  temtnti,  while  perfomiiti 
tiieir  obligatoiy  work,  bod  to  provide  theif  own  bread ;  sometimn 
&ef  received  it  from  the  lord. 

(160)  Sal,  *a/(. 

(161)  Vermiculnni,  a  kind  of  ttvff  for  colouring  (see  abore, 
No.  87). 

(162)  Fimum,  or  fimus,  manure,  dung, 

(163)  Stramen,  ttram. — Stramon  dominioum,  Hraw  lelonginj  t» 
the  domain. 

(164)  Subetratum.  o //((w. 

(165)  Clausara,  the  material  for  fences  or  hedgee. 

(166)  Lignum,  wood,  of  vhich  tenants  had  to  supply  one  or 
more  cartloads. 

(167)  Spina  (spinoris),  a  thorn,  thrvh. 

(168)  Spinula,  a  little  thorn,  ihrvh. 

(ft)  Live  ilock :  oattle  attd  other  atiimale. 

The  St.  Remi  Eegistcr  gives  in  two  places  (xii,  1  ;  xivii,  6) 
an  inventory  of  the  cattle  and  other  animals  maintained  or  fed 
by  the  sei^orial  manse  or  the  fisc. 

(n)   Oeneral  terme. 

(169)  Caput,  a  head  (of  cattle). 

(170)  Pecus,  pccudis,  a  tingle  head  of  cattle,  a  heatt. 

{fi)  Large  cattle. 

(171)  TauruSjd  iuf/ (not  mentioned  in  the  St.  Germain  Register), 

(172)  Boa,  an  ox;  bos  domini,  an  ox  pertaining  to  the  lord  of  Iht 
ettatt. — Bos  capitaneuB,  probably  a  full-groten  ox  (but  the  reading 
of  the  "US.  is  not  quite  clear).  Por  services  performed  by  meant 
of  oxen,  see  above.  Nob.  7  and  8,  pp.  593-4. 

(173)  Sterilia,  properly  barren,  here  applied  to  cowt  and  theep. 

(174)  Yacca,  a  eotc. 

(175)  Vitulus,  a  calf. 

(176)  Caballus,  a  horse,  not  mentioned  in  this  I 
the  tax  eaballeritia  occurs. 
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(177)  Asinus,  the  ass.  For  services  performed  by  means  of  the 
iiims,  see  above.  No.  6. 

y)  Small  cattle. 

(178)  Agnus,  a  lamb,  distinguished  from  an  annieulut.  The 
gnus  annteuhts  also  occurs. 

(179)  Annellus,  annolus,  perhaps  for  agnellas,  a  little  lamb. 

(180)  Annicula  [=genicula,  junicula  of  St.  Germain],  a  calf  or 
erhaps  a  heifer  of  a  year  old, 

(181)  Annioulus,  used  as  adject.,  anniculus  agnus,  a  lamb  of  one 
ear  old  =  aries  in  the  Notitia  census.  As  subst.  a  yearling,  a  lamb 
fa  year  old. 

(182)  Aries,  a  ram. 

(183)  Feta,  feta,  foeta,  a  sheep:  foetae  cum  agnis. 

(184)  Maialis,  a  castrated  pig, 

(185)  Multo,  a  sheep, — ^Multo  trimus,  and  multo  de  tribus  annis, 
sheep  of  three  years  old. 

(186)  Ovis,  a  sheep, 

(187)  Porcellus,  and  porculus,  a  small  or  young  pig, 

(188)  Porcus,  a  pig, — Porcus  bevralis,  a  pig  that  has  not  been 
istrated, — Porcus  grondis,  and  porcus  magnus,  a  large  pig. — ^Porcus 
lalis,  a  male  swine,  also  called  soala,  soale,  and  soalae  porous. 

We  further  find  the 

(189)  Genalis,  a  kind  of  pig,  which  differed  from  the  verrus  (the 
lale  swine),  from  the  maialis  (the  castrated  pig),  and  from  the 
vofa  (the  sow). 

(190)  Scrofa,  a  sow. 

(191)  Soala,  soale,  soalis,  soalae  porcus,  see  above,  under 
^oreus, — Sualis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  swine, 

(192)  Verrus,  a  male  swine, 

(193)  Yervez,  a  sheep.  In  xzvii,  6,  the  term  vervex  includes 
le  faeta,  the  agnus,  the  sterilis,  and  the  multo, 

$)  Feathered  animals. 

(194)  Auga  (  =  auca,  of  the  Polyptychum  of  St.  Germain), 
goose, 

(195)  Augtiones  (MS.  augtion  =>  anates?,  the  duck). 

( 1 96)  Capo,  a  eapon. 

(197)  Pasta,  a  hen, 

(198)  Pullus,  a  hen,  a  chicken. 
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(109)  Pallkulm,  It  mall  Mektn. 

(200)  Vglatile.  <./«<*■/. 

(«)  Other  animal*. 

(201)  Apis,  a  iff,  apiuui  vuscula,  biehiia. 

(c)  ImpUmenU,  took,  ttientiU,  furniture,  and  cither  moveable  ci 
modities. 

(o)  Qmtral  term. 

(202)  Supple mentum,  in  general,  a  tupply.  ' 
(^)  Spteial  lermt. 

(203)  Aacilu,  ascillus,  ascilus,  axilis,  azilus,  a  board  or  fiiiiit, 
n  certuin  number  of  which  tentmts  had  to  furnish  in  eatisfactioii 
of  their  rents. 

(2U4)  Butuciila,  butiuula,  bntticula,  a  »maU  battle,  fiMk,  Jla$oii 
(Fr.  bvuleilU). 

(205)  Ca[>ro,  capronee,  a  raJUr  (Fr.  efumron),  used  in  making  '&di 
ftdilMra. 

(206)  Corrt  (in  MS.),  for  carrecta,  or  carreta  (P  Fr.  eiiamttt). 
acari,  w^gymi. 

(207)  Cari'UQi,  oarrus,  a  two-wJieelfd  waggon,  a  car,  cart,  whiib 
tenants  had  sumetlmcs  to  supply  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce 
of  fields,  mtatiuwa,  vineyards,  etc. 

(208)  Ciieulus,  a  ring  or  hoop. 

(209)  Cuba,  (I  tub,  vat,  of  which  the  tenants  had  to  aupply 
a  certain  number. 

(210)  Faeula,  a  light  or  torch;  or  *  block  ofreeinows  wood. 

(211)  I'alx,  a  »ickle,  »cythe,  which  a  tenant  had  to  bring  with 
him  at  the  time  of  the  cutting  of  the  grass. 

(212)  Pogatia,  a  cake,  a  certain  number  of  which  tenants  bad 
to  present  to  the  authorities  of  the  Abbey. 

(213)  Furnus,  fl,.  otm 

(214)  Matcriamcn,  (1)  material  for  building,  or  for  covering  anJ 
repairing  buildings  (especially  the  scuria),  timber,  which  tenuat- 
had  to  supply.     Also  (2)  propa,  liaket,  etc.,  required  in  a  rintyard- 

(215)  Navis,  a  ship,  used,  perhaps,  in  trade  on  the  river,  or  for 
transporting  goods,  commodities,  etc.  The  four  ships  meutioacJ 
paid  imposts  or  taxes. 

(216)  Talus,  a  make,  prop,  pak.  Hag. 
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(217)  Patella,  a  tmall  pan  or  dish,  a  plate. — Patella  plumhea,  to 
be  provided  by  mills. 

.   (218)  Radones  (Fr.  rais  or  rat/on),  a  kind  of  tool,  used  in  the 
repairing  of  stables. 

(219)  Scaritio,  scarritio,  a  vine-prop^  pole, 

(220)  Scendola,  scendula,  scindnla,  a  tile  of  cleft  wood,  a  shingle. 

(221)  Tonna,  a  vat,  barrel,  tun,  hutt, 

(222)  Vasculum,  a  email  heehive. 

See  also  III,  Pbopebties,  Possessions,  etc.,  for  Church  Furniture,  etc. 
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ULOSSAEY. 


AUatin, an aiiey:  a.  SanctiTinothd, 
;i  (heading). 

■bprobare,  le  apprma,  xrii,  117. 

■baiu,  apnu,  mt  (mltitattd  or  utevpM 
bf  a  Tifular  IrttaHt,  not  paying  Iht 
rrgubiT  charget,  at  oppoaed  to  mtiOu 

(i-'-ii    -      '     -     - 


ntmr,  and  colen,  to  dwell,  inbabit], 
a  tenant,  of  whoso  bolding  Urn 
K«gi»ter  leons  ua  doubtful. 

The  mUe  arecia  U  described  as 
(1]  meBla  merely,  hKciog  as  wife  an 
tpiilolana,  Xi,  13. — (2)  awola  intra 
niltani,  xx,  6S.^{'i)ai!cola,  ingmitm, 
XX,  26,  83,  3S,  36,  99,  eS-73; 
ui,  6 ;  zxii,  31. — ditto,  Btid  haTing 
u  -wife  (a)  in  inffnua,  jjl,  30,  It, 
3-i.  33,  fiO  ;  or  (fi)  an  rphf:laria.  is, 
ii,  70,  71  ;  or  (cj  UB  aeeala  iiigenua, 
ss.  68.— (4)  Ofcida,  tmna,  ij,  64, 
56. — ditto,  and  having  an  imjetma 
OB  wife,  aud  infanttn  nho  are  Mrvi, 
IX,  37.  — (-5)  aeeola,  rpiilolarius, 
\,  46,  48  (the  son  ol  an  accola 
epifltiilariu),  iO-bi,  68.  71-73. 

The  son  nf  hd  ikv<i'0  iiigeiiun>  was 
II,  35  ;  (A)  «<tTi«, 


(«) 

He  female  aciWa  i"  called  (IJ 
nrco/ii  merelT,  xvii,  40  (ha^^n^ 
inlaDl«e).^(2)  areola,  ingenua,  .^vii, 
37,  38.  52  :  xt,  28,  .16,  !<S,  68,  69  ; 
xxi,  6  1  ixii.  31,  46. — ditto,  and 
liiivini;  iufanU'K,  xvii,  :id,  3S,  47  ; 

w,  42,  43.  48.  49,  50  (het  son  waa 
,  70,  73.— (4)  ueeola. 


iciHa,  \ 


-.'.7. 


Tile  holdings  of  the  aimta  (male 
nod  feni»le)  ant  not  rvtuided,  ;iDd 
hi-  does  not  appear  among  the 
IpnnnlH  of  the  mami  called  neeaUie 

however,   wu   liiid   "the   names  of 
wnmen  and  rioni';  men  holding  manta 


in  the  aforesuid  Curtis,"  »nd  diddbj 
tbem  toe  aoaie  aeeolat,  iafmrnu,  M 
ibid.,  ^  35,  37.  etc. 

The  aetola  viltat  owed  bti  lord 
B  daji'  work,  <ii  bod  to  pu;  t  deiuuB, 
XT,  '27  \  iTiii,  11 :  he  oired  3  d>p, 
xiii,  31.  See  aUo  xx,  76  (Mrri  it 
ancillae.foreiises  scilicet  nt'eomfifji 
and  iii,  6  (foreiues  honuDee  fadnlB 
nnnsquiique  dies  3.  among  wbMl 
is  an  aeeala  iagtHim,  and  an  acult 
iaj,™«). 

(2]  uceola,  a  moHat,  ongiiullT 
ocTDpied  and  cultiTated  by  ■  tenut 
ulUed  lueiila.  There  went  buildiip 
(««/y!«w)  attached  to  it,  iiti,  12; 
abo  a  vineyarii,  uii,  47. 

It  was  tenanted  bj  :  a  /oruliaH, 
Ti,  13,  26-13,  30;  is,  S,  Ui  t 
major, lix,  18;  HeabHm,  miii,  tt; 
aniNffm"iu>.vi,  13,22;  Tii,4:i!,10, 
11 ;  iivi,  7,  8  ;  fuv  ditto,  ri,  29  ;  il, 
1 1  ;  xvii,  ^S  ;  Ihne  ditto,  iTii.  1» ; 
an  iBjfliHo,  vi,  13;  ii,ll;  xiri.*; 
xxvii,  3;anaHriU(i,ixTii,3;awiTw, 
xviii,  10;  iXTi,  17;  a  carlalerim, 
ixvi,  17  ;  an  undtfined  tenant,  li, 
22,  29;    vi^     '         "     '-         -"   '  " 


8,  17  ;  xiYii,  2,  ; 
vi,  29  ;  foiir  ditto,  i 
rlrfined  tenaut  "  pro  1 
xiTi,  42. — A  iMoior  riltae 
aeeolae,  besides  a  mansus 
Txii,  44.— See  also  x,  9 : 
i,  124,  1-26; 


j,2,  3; 


L,  19; 


di,  45; 

),  19,  33,  43;    is 

—  accola  apta,  an 

la,    one   thai    did  t 


the    words 
accola  iHjf 


11.   Hen 


irbaps,  that  Ou 
to  the  domain.— 
I  aeecia  liable  to 
vices  usoallf  paid 
by  a  tenant  called  tngt'iuiu.  It  wu 
tenanted  by:    a  wrrxo,  ixTiii,  21, 
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23 ;  a  colonus,  xxviii,  24,  25,  27, 
46,  50 ;  Aeolona,  xxviii,  26, 47, 49. — 
aocola  dimidia  ingmuilis,  xxriii,  48, 
held  by  a  eolonut. 

Mqiiiatas  (written  aqoisitus),  acquired, 
procured  J  obtained,  said  of  an  in- 
genmu,  xrii,  85. 

actum,  acted,  done,  transacted,  xvii,  127. 

ftddonare  se,  to  give  one^n  eelf  as  a 
client  or  tenant,  here  said  of  one 
eoionui,  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  colonus  **qui  ibi  est  ex 
natiTitate,"  xxiriii,  65. 

adjacentia  [oTerywhere  the  ablat.  plur. 
eulfaeentite],  outhotttes^  small  nelds 
or  other  conyeniences  adjoining  the 
aeignorial  manse,  xi,  1 ;  xv,  1 ;  xvi, 
1 ;  xrii,  I ;  xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xx,  I ; 
xxi,  1 ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxiii,  1 . 

*adliodium,  alodium,  an    alod,    A.   ii 

adrentos  Domini,  the  coining  of  the 
Lvrd,  Advent ;  see  eoUectaneus. 

adyocatus,  (1)  in  the  judicial  lan^ua^e 
of  the  classical  period,  one  wno  is 
called  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  suit 
to  aid  as  a  witness  or  counsel,  a 
iegal  ateistant^  eounsfllor.  (2)  In 
the  post-Augnstan  period,  for  pa- 
tronus,  orator,  etc.,  one  whoconducted 
a  process  for  anyone,  an  advocate, 
eUtomey.  (3)  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  advocatus  especially  protected 
the  rights,  goods,  and  properties  of 
the  Churches,  and  defenaed  their 
causes  in  public  trials.  In  the 
Polypt.  S.  Remigii  he  appears  in 
zxTi,  1,  but  as  the  holder  of  four 
mansi  '*debeneficio  fratrum.**   And 

Sirhaps  again  in  xxriii,  66,  where 
e  MS.  has  advotue,  which  would 
not  be  a  wrongly  formed  word  (from 
adTovSre),  or  a  corruption ;  but 
Ou^rard  has  (perhaps  not  wrongly) 
altered  it  to  advocatus. 

adyotns,  see  advocatus. 

aadifidum  (^-,  ed-),  a  building,  here 
usually  mentioned  in  the  plund,  and 
as  pertaining  to  a  mansus  d^miini- 
eatms,  that  is,  the  various  (but  not 
aU  the)  buildings  or  outhouses  ad- 
joining the  manorial  or  chief  manse 
of  the  estate,  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  6 
(belonging  to  a  sessus) ;  iv,  1  (be- 
longing to  a  simple  tnansus) ;  4  (do.), 
T,  1 ;  X,  5 ;  xi,  1  ;  xii,  1 ;  xiv,  2  ; 
XT,  1 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xrii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ; 
xix,  1 ;  XX,  1,  15  ;  xxi,  I ;  xxii,  1 ; 
xxiii,  1;  xxvi,  34,  42  (accola  cum 
aedijleiis),  xxvii,  1 ;  xxviii,  1.    The 


aedijicia  are  often  mentioned  with 
the  torcular  (q.v.). 

aereus,  made  of  copper  ;  see  capsa, 
turibidum. 

aestivus,  estivus,  of  or  pertaining  to 
summer :  aestiva  (estiva)  satio,  a 
summer  sowing,  usually  here  the 
tUne  or  the  season  when  tenants  had 
to  plough  a  certain  measure  of  land 
for  their  lord :  arare  aestiva  {estiva) 
satione  (here  follows  the  measure), 
X,  6  ;  XV,  2 ;  xvi,  2  ;  xni,  2,  22 ; 
xviii,  2 ;  xix,  2 ;  xx,  2, 16 ;  xxi,  2  ; 
xxii,  2. 

aestivatica  (estivatica)  satio,  the 
same:  arare  ad  aestivaticam  {est-) 
sationem,  i,  2  ;  ii,  2  ;    v,  2 ;   xix,  9, 

11  ;  xxii,  8. — arare  aestivatica  {e*t-) 
satione,  xi,  2,  8  ;  xiv,  3  ;  xxii,  26  ; 
xxvi,  2,  4,  6-8,  10-12,  22.  See  also 
hibematiea  and  tremsatica  satio. 

aetas  perfecta,  full  age,  xvii,  1 14.  The 
phrase  is  used  with  respect  to  servi 
and  ancillae,  but  no  age  is  stated. 

agnellus,  see  annellus. 

agnus,  a  lamb,  xii,  1  ;  xxvii,  6.  It  is 
distingmshed  from  an  anniculus,  ii, 
5  ;  XXV,  1. — agnus  anniculus,  xvi,  5. 
See  further  y<?to,  ovis,  anniculus. 

•agricultura,  agricultural,  or  ^Id- 
labour,  xxix,  11,  17. 

alba,  the  alb,  a  long  ecclesiastical  linen 
vestment  with  girdle  and  close 
sleeves,  vi,  17 ;  xviii,  22  ;  xx,  74  ; 
xxii,  47. 

*alodium,  see  adlodium. 

altare,  an  altar :  altaris  terra,  land 
pertaining  to  an  altar,  that  is  ^o  a 
church,  xiii,  5,  9. — altaris  velaminu, 
coverings,  veils  for  the  altar,  xv,  59 ; 
xvii,  123;  xviii,  22;  xx,  74;  xxii,  47. 

ambasciatura,  a  mission,  embassy : 
vadere  in  ambasciaturam,  to  go  on 
a  mission  or  embassy  ;  and  facere 
ambasciaturam,  to  perform  a  mission, 
xxviii,  48.  (This  duty  was  imposed 
on  two  half-accolae  ingenuiles,  one 
held  by  a  colonus,  the  other  by  a 
colona.) 

aneilla,  a  female  servant.  She  is 
counted  with  servi  among  tnancipia, 
xvii,  127.  The  Register  further 
records  her  as : 

(1)  aneilla  simply,  iii,  8 ;  xvii,  126 ; 
(donans  2  denanos)  xii,  5 ;   (debens 

12  dinarios)  xv,  32 ;  xxviii,  65. — 
(2)  aneilla  foranea,  see  foraneus; 
a.  forastica,  and  a.  forastiea  having 
infantes,  see  forasticus ;  a.  forensis, 
and  ditto  having  infantes-,  and  a. 
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/DTnuLirde  villa,  andhatinf^in/intn,  ixi\,   4,    iS. — anniculns   dim^oi, 

see  forauii. — (3)  uu?iIlB.  herhisria,  ivi,  10  ;   xiri,   26,  43. — tr»  pulH 

ivii.  117. — (1)  K^fe  at  (a)  an  in-  aBDicoli,  iivi,  26. — SeeBbornHcllM. 

yanuu.Ti.S;  it,  13;  xxil,13,24;  anuoliu,  e«e  nniintfiu. 

{*)  of  a  mfoHW,  Ecviii.  2,  4:   (r)  a  annona,   ».«.   ar«i»,    «,    a    (>mini 

•trim,  Ti,  8  ;  viii,  S;  iv,  9,  IS,  13  :  pnrata).  —  The   qnantiliei  of  tea 

xvii,  114;  XI,  II,  U,  6%,  64;  nii,  that  could  he  sown  in  an  oMkm 

IT,  30,  24 ;  (iQ  a  ticvratiu,  xiii,  3.  indicated,  rii.  I  :   riii.  1  ;   lii,  I; 

— (6)  ihmgMer  of  [n']  it  lermit,  irii.  nriii,  1,  SB. — Tenants  had  to  pn 

114,    118-121  ;    (b)    a   berbiariM,  their  rents   ia   fixed   qtuntitia  H 

ftnmi.ivii,  117, 118;  (c)  animci/ii,  core:  (o/i'i^rcdgannona.  n,  I;  lii.1; 

Tfii.   115,   118-120.— (6)  •itter  nf  nu,  23;   lix,  1;    srriii.  1 ;  tia 

■  KTriu,  xvii,  116-119. — (7)  holding  conrey  it  nnprbere;    AuH  Bmi 

lii)iiHan>uiiftcilii(matiiiutnimilt),  rfriuinoaB,  vii.  2;  fatiunt  eampitti 

xir.  4:ivii.!S;  (t)  ditto  (and  haring  de  nnnona  lad  nnnonen])  .  .  .  [ia 

iH/antn),  ri,  IS,  IB;  [e)  a  maiuw  len^ xii), n.  2;  ivii,  3.    Seeilv 

iuftouilu  [with  another  neiUa  and  ^rnma.  —  annona    dnmioica,    tm 

Ul  jfijmHiM),XTiii,  4;  [il]  B  MSfiHiin,  rOMred  te  lit  lord  o(  the  Grti<>, 

XTii,  Bfi,   tl8,  120,  121;   xx,  76;  ivii.SS.— annoDa  miila,  nuWom, 

(«)a«>ifirfe>o(anuni>iiKrt>i'i*,iiii,  XT,  AB  ;   irii,  1 ;   iviii,  1 ;  nii,  1 ; 

IS;  of  a  mam  i»  in^mniJia,  xxfiii,  B ;  XxTiii,  1. 

(/)  an  oikd/s,  xxrji,  3:  (;}  bsTine  annnalu,  imnnal;  see  nwrnidnii. 

a  fflonaie,  xxii,  26. — (8)    ani'iUa  *  annuatini,  ynn-i'^,  eirry  yrar,  itii,  68 ; 

t>>Ifa.  interim  or  eiteriaa.  and  oirinf;  nyiii,  69. 

12  deoarii,  irii,  114-121  ;   a.  in-  annoe,  a  year,   used  in  riatin;  wbt 

lerios  or  eiteriua  manens,  it,  GB;  aerricM  tenants  hail  to  perfonn  tol 

a.  intra  Tillam,  iriii,  IB,  19;  xii,  their  lord  :   tacere  (to  do],  «  >nn 

16  :  ditto  (vith  in/iHtti),  xriii,  IB,  (to  plough).  •'••  nnrio  (m  man;  or- 

19;    lii,   16.  —  (9)  anoilla  Hofitir  rogata- mrradii;  rliurnaJu:  iMffi; 

npratt,   XTit,   119.  ^'10)   aneilla  !<ec  these  words).     Also  what  tin 

(*Mfr  ol  ft   wfwwi)  Sigebarti  de  ^ajr  bad  to  pej-:   boItsiv  m  «■•, 

Ihvpallo,    per    pnewptiun    r*^.  nii.   4 ;    habere   cenana  in  aaM, 

^^Tiii.  7.  41.  — n.  jwrfprdu-  aelalis  s-ivi,  41.     S(-e  turthct  aanns  aKw, 

(IiHtil.iriji-atntcd).  srii,  IH.  vi,   23:  vji,  2.— iinnu*  o/fw.  i.  -; 

Amung  thv /dwi/m  t-t7/nc  interiue  ii,  2  ;  v,  2;  1,6;  liii,  21  ;  xrii,!; 

ft  txtcriuH  conimanens,  the  atinlla  wui,  2,  21 ;  x\ii,   8 ;   ixvi,  2J.- 

nppfare  ns;   (it)  anrir/ir  merelv,  ii,  annl  A»,  xiii.  18:    iiii,2,9.26: 

!>.>,  G4-6S;  (i)  ditto  with  iajbnta,  jxn,  II.— annus  pyarwHi,  txrii,  i. 

XI.  5.'>:    (e)  aiialla,  actvia,  ix,  SB,  — nnui 7Hiu;Kr, iii,  1 .  —  onnis nwo'u. 

r>7  :  (rf)  ditto,  with  iafaulm,  xx,  6fi ;  i,  2  ;  ii,  2  ;  t,  2 ;  x,  6,  9  ;  li,  2,  8 ; 

((■)  a.  forfnti;  and  (/)  ditto,  with  it,  2,  10,  62 ;   xvii,  2.  21,  22,  29, 

iiifauni,  xu  /ortn»t«;    M   vift  of  111,  124;  iviii,  1,  2;  lii,  2,  7,»; 

a  w-rrm,  xs,  56.     She  had,  like  the  ii,2.13,76;  ixi,  2  ;  iiii,3,8,9, 

•rrpiu  and  other  tenants,  til  pay  a  tax  26,  45:  xiiii,  1,  2;   iivi,  2.  M, 

in  moacv.  sometimes  in  kind.  ID,   12,   17,   20,   22  ;    xiTii.   !.- 

annellus    (vi.   2:t).   nnnolus  (vi,   20),  nnnus  wriiiM,  xi.  2  :  iii.2;  liii.lS, 

pprhnpe  for  n;niellu9,  or  annLfuloa,  IB,   18,  34 :   xt,   2,  SB  ;   xi,  76; 

for  anuiculuB,  a  Jitlte  lamb.    Id  tho  ixii,  2.  26:  xxii,  11;  ixviii,  2,22, 

lirst  initinee  the  MS.  hns  ^nnol. ;  in  69,   72.  — nnnus  totia,  xxii.  2.— 

the  second,  nnueT.  annus  tmiij,  v,  2;  vi,  23;  vii,  3; 

annicula,  a  M//o/a  y«ar  D?;;,  xxvii,  6.  liii,   21;    .iviii,   2,   21;    xiii,  S; 

iinnicnluB,   (1)  adj.,  a  year  old,   of  a  xivi,   22.— nnnn,"  aniaqta'tqii;  liii. 

jvnr,  ora  ^flr/>n;:  anniruluBiT^Nii*.  16:  iiii,  9  :   xxviii,  2,  22. — annii! 

a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  ^vi,  5.     (2)  incflmationli  Domini,  ixviii,  66. 

aabst.,  a  ijtnrling,  a  lamb  of  a  year  antiphoaarius,  -inm,  a  botik  contiii*ai 

oU.  ii.  2;   ii,  2,  4.  S;   xxvi.  6-10,  (*e  nnliphons,  iv,  69  ;    xtiii.  S3  ; 

M,  22.  26 :  iiviii,  2.  22,  69,  72,  xxii,     47.  —  Antiphonarii    veti^ti 

73-      It  ia  distinguished   from   an  volunien  i.  ix.  74. — aattpbonarios, 

o^HtH.  ii.  .^:   V,  2  ;   vit,  2  ;   xvi.  2.  gradalia  acnoctimialis.  volumeni.ii, 

10:   xviii,  2,  21  ;   \xi,  7 ;    xxv,  1  ;  17.  —  Ecclaia   .   .   .   haberu  .  .- 
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miflnlem  Oregorii,  cam  evangeliis 
et  lectiombns,  et  breviarium  anti' 
phoHurii,  Tolmnen  i,  xvii,  123. — 
Miflsale,  cum  eyangeliis  et  lectlonibus 
tea  antiphonario,  volamen  i,  xx,  74. 

penditia,  or  apenditiam  (for  app-), 
X,  1,  2,  4  (all  11th  cent.),  the  same 
as  appendix  (q.T.)- 

.pendix  s=  appendix  (q.T.)* 

pis,  a  bee  I  apium  yascola,  beehivee^ 
xxrii,  6. 

Ipocaljpais,  Apocalipsis,  a  booh  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  book  so  called ; 
see  the  quotation  under  epiatolay  1 . 

ippenditia,  see  apenditia, 

ippendix  (apend-),  an  appendage, 
add%tum,  aeeesHon ;  in  the  Polypt. 
S.  Rem.,  an  appendix y  addition  to 
a  village f  a  hamlet ,  xix,  4,  6,  18  ; 
xxii,  26. 

ipprobare,  see  abprobare, 

iprilis,  the  month  of  April ,  when 
tenants  had  to  pay  certain  taxes, 
xiii,  22,  32,  34. 

ipsus,  for  abeut  (q.v.). 

iqua,  a  etream,  river,  xxri,  19. 

iquensis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  town 
called  Aquae  (Aix  -  la  -  Chapelle)  : 
Aquensis  bos,  see  bos ;  Aquense 
senritium,  see  servitium. 

arabilis,  see  terra. 

arare,  to  plough,  a  labour  which 
tenants  had  to  perform  for  their  lord 
at  certain  times  of  the  year :  arare 
ad  hibematieam  (or  aettivaticam,  or 
^Mwa/t«a/n)8ationem;  orararehiber- 
natiea  (or  aestiva,  estiva,  aettivatica) 
satione,  see  aettkms,  hibematieus, 
tremsatienM.  Sometimes  this  work 
was  regulated  by  a  measure  or  by 
the  task :  arare  corrogatam,  eor- 
vadam,diumale,  mappam,  metisuram, 
pertieam,  see  these  articles.  See 
farther  xviii,  6,  9;  xxii,  9,  16,  18. 

araticum,  areaticum,  a  tax  or  tribute 
paid  on  account  of  arable  land,  its 
produce,  or  ang  property  obtained  or 
acquired  by  labour  :  donare  araticum 
de  omni  (suo)  conlaboratu,  xiv,  3 ; 
XT,  2 ;  omnes  maasi  donant  araticum, 
XT,  68 ;  xvii,  126 ;  donant  araticum 
de  bibematico,  de  ordeo,  xTii,  2 ; 
donat  araticum  de  terra  forastica, 
XXVI,  22. — solvere  araticum,  xxviii, 
51.  —  donare  de  areatico  modium 
(vini  ?)  i,  xii,  2.  It  seems  to  have 
been  paid  in  kind  or  in  money.  As 
in  some  places  nothing  is  said  as  to 
what  had  to  be  paid  for  the  tax,  it 
was,  probably,  clearly  defined  and 


known  all  over  the  estate.  Ou^rard 
is  of  opinion  (Pref .  xxi)  that  it  was 
another  term  for  deeima  (^.v.).  See 
also  xvi,  2  ;  xvii,  22 ;  xxviii,  60,  62. 
aratorius,  of  or  belonging  to  a  plough ; 

aratorium  pratum,  seepratum, 
aratura,  the  ploughina  of  land,  which 
tenants  were  bound  to  perform  for 
their  lord,  but  instead  of  which 
they  could  do  some  other  service : 
Wandefridus  tenet  mansum  ser- 
vilem  I.  Pro  omni  arntura  et  servitio 
praevidet  silvam  vel  nutrit,  iii,  2. 
arboretum,  a  place  groum  with  trees, 

xii,  1. 
archiepiscopus,  an  archbishop,  vi,  16 ; 

xvii,  127. 
areaticum,  the  same  as  araticum  (q.v.). 
argenteus,  made  of  silver ;   see  ealix^ 

capsa,  crux,  patena, 
argentum,  silver :   ttolidus  de  argento, 
i,   16 ;    xvii,  21  ;   xviii,  21  ;   xxvi, 
14;  xxviii,  61,  68,  70,  73  ;  argenti 
solidus,  XV,   58. — argenti  denarius 
XX,  76 ;  denarius  de  argento,  i,  16  ; 
ii,  5;  XV,  2;  xvii,  60;  xviii,  21. — 
libra  de  argento,  xvii,  124  ;  argenti 
libra,  xvii,  126  ;  xx,  76 ;  xxii,  45. 
See  further  denarius,  libra,  solidus. 
aries,   a  ram,  xiii,   22    (2    arietes  = 
1  o\\&  cum  a)2:no),  30,  43-45;  aries 
dimidius,  xiii,  46. 
arua,  perhaps  a  field,  or  a  piece  of 
uncultivat(9d  ground,  fit  for  building 
purposes:  de  arua  20  solidos,  xiii,  32. 
Guerard  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
name  of  a  place, 
ascila,  a  board,  plank,  a  certain  number 
of  which  tenants  had  to  furnish  in 
satisfaction  of  their  rents  and  taxes, 
xiii,  9. — ascillus,  xiii,  11,  15;  xvii, 
2;    xxii,  2,  26. — ascilus,  xii,   2; 
xiii,  5  ;  xviii,  2,  21 ;  xxii,  9,  46. — 
axilus,  xvii,  126  ;   xxvi,  11. — axilis, 
axiles  (gen.  plur.  axilium),  xxv,  1, 
2;  xxvi,  16,  43. 
ascillus,  ascilus,  see  ascila, 
asinus,  an  ass,  xii,  1. — In  xiii,  14  it  is 
recorded  that  20  mansi  had  each  to 
supply  (solvere)  2  **asinos  in  Vero- 
mandense   aut    12    denarios,'*    and 
the  20  mansi  mentioned  in  xiii,  22 
had   each    to    furnish    (solvere)    2 
**  asinos,  mittendos  in  Veromandense, 
aut    10    denarios."      This   refers, 
most  likely,  to  a  service  of  transport, 
from    St.    Remi    to    St.    Quentin 
(Veromandui),  similar  to  that  of  the 
bos  aquensis  (see  under  bos)  and  the 
servitium  aquense  (see  servitium)  to 
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Aix-la-Chapelle ;  earopera  Gavalo- 
nensis  to  Ch&lons;  via  Yeromaii- 
densis  to  St.  Quentin. 

aspicere,  to  belong,  appertain  to,  lie 
n$ar,  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  x,  5  ;  xt, 
61  ;  XTii,  28 ;  xviii,  24 ;  xx,  16  ; 
xxvi,  24 ;  xxvii,  I. 

atrium,  a  haU^  court,  or  large,  opeti 
epaee,  x,  5  (in  atrio  S.  Remigii  est 
eedesia) ;  xiii,  13  (de  atrio  qulnque 
8olido«  sine  tectis),  35  (de  atrio  7 
solidoe) ;  xriii,  24  (oratorimn  cum 
atrio). 

auga  [=auca,  in  Polypt.  S.  Germani], 
a  gooee,  xirii,  122 ;  xxii,  44  ;  xxt,  1, 
2 ;  xxvii.  6. 

angtionesi  MS.  augtion  (=anate8?  the 
duek),  xxTii,  6. 

Augustus,  the  month  of  August,  xiii, 
7,  16,  16,  26,  36-37;  Augustus 
intrans,  xiii,  34 ;  Aug^ustus  medius, 
xiii,  40-42. 

auricalcum,  wrongly  for  aurichalcum, 
and  this  wrongly  for  orichalcnm 
[from  the  Or.  ^pclxa^o'*  yellow 
copper  ore,  and  hence  the  braes 
WMde  from  it"] :  turihulum  de  auri- 
calco,  vi,  17. 

anram,  gold :  capsa  auro  deaurata,  xv, 
59. 

aTena,  oate^  ii,  2,  6 ;  xiii,  16,  16,  18, 
20,  32 :  XX,  16 ;  xxvi,  22,  26,  43 : 
xxvii,  5. 

avergaria,  a  piece  of  arable  Irnid  on 
which  rve,  corn,  harley,  etc.,  waj* 
sown,  also  called  adveiffaria  (see 
Du  Caujre.  in  voce),  and  perhaps 
rercheria  (ibid.),  (I*rov. Fr. ai(vergUr) : 
V,  1 ;  X,  9  ;  \iv,  2  ;  xv,  2  :  x^-i,  2 : 
xvii,  1  :  xviii,  1 :  xx,  1 :  xxii,  48 : 
xxvi,  18.  25,  26.  It  was  exempt 
irom  the  tax  called  tunticum,  xv,  2  : 
xvi,  2. 

aria,  ti  i/raudmothn-,  xvii,  127. 

axilis.  axilus.  •;  hiurd,  plauk:  sei^nt-cilo. 

Bannuni,  Immius,  (iHu  general,  com- 
pulM'ty  .\mic<  ,iu  fields,  wikhIs. 
stables,  Kims,  etc.^  due  from  a 
tenant  to  his  lord,  to  the  j^erforming 
ot  which  he  >v;u«<  callt*d  by  pnx'lama- 
tion  or  ^«i«,  he  beiu?  oDliijed  to 
supply  a  cart  (st^metimes  the  half  ot 
ii'^  tor  the  carting  and  convening  of 
hay,  wihmI,  etc. :  solvit  .  .  .  de  ligno 
nurra  iii.  in  ^  ?«««««  v^ammi  i  et 
dimidium.  vi,  2 ;  solvunt  .donate 
...  in  haMMh'i  CATTum  i.  xxviii,  2, 
69,  72  (cATTum  dimidiunr  :  donat 
...  in  f»iftimttm  de  lieno  I'^mim  i. 


xxviii,  22 ;  donant .  .  .  de  iam 
xxvii  (carroe),  xviii,  21 ;  dount  de 
batmo  Ixxvi  (cantw),  xxii,  46. 

Sometiraes  the  tenant  perfoimed 
this  service  for  the  right  or  priTikge 
(called  paetue  or  paHio)  of  fiednf 
and  pasturing  pigs  or  oUmt  cattk: 
Donat  in  banno  (camnn  hgni)  i 
pro  potto,  i,  2  ;  donat  in  bmmo  pro 
pasto  camim  Oigni)  i,  xxii,  8,  9 
(carrum  ligni  oimidinm),  16  (ii); 
solvit  ...  in  banno  pro  ptito 
(i  carrum  ligni),  xxvi,  10;  oout 
pro  pasto  banni  carrum  i,  xxvi,  12; 
summa  ...  in  banno  pro  ptito 
carra  ii,  xxvi,  15  ;  donat  .  .  . 
de  banno,  pro  pastione,  i  (carmm) 
intra  villam,  xx,  2 ;  donat . . .  io 
banno,  pro  pastione,  cum  sotio,  de 
bobus  iiii  capitaneis,  carrum  i,  xxii, 
2 ;  simima  .  .  .  de  banme,  pro 
paistione,  carra  ccxi  et  dimidiam, 
XXV,  i. 

(2)  In  particular,  a  dag*t  eem- 
puleory  %cork,  enjoined,  prodaiBed, 
and  performed,  as  above :  faok 
bannum  i,  xviii,  2.  Donit  ad 
lignum  (the  gathering  or  caitiitt 
of  wood)  bannum  i,  xix,  2 ;  d. 
ad  lignum  monasterio  dednceodnm 
bannoe  ii,  xvi,  2;  d.  ad  sennw 
bannimi  i  (a  day*s  work  in  the  staUe 
or  bam),  lix,  2 ;  faciunt  bonnet  ii. 
unum  ad  lignum,  alterum  ad 
scuriaro,  unumquemque  diraidinin 
camim,  xix,  9;  d.  ad  fennm  (the 
carting  and  conveying  of  hay) 
monasterio  deducendum,  bannum  i, 
xvi,  2 ;  d.  i*annoe  ii  ad  foenum 
monasterio  deducendum  de  dimidio 
carro,  xv,  2.  —  Bannue  generalis. 
x\-i,  10. — It  appears  that  Uiis  com- 
pulsory work  was  limited  at  St,  Remi 
to  the  carting  of  wood  and  hay,  and 
work  in  the  stable  or  bam.  The 
number  of  carts  loaded  and  conveyed 
by  the  tenant^  was  distingoisiied 
from  that  rendered  by  them  as  cenm 
(q.v.),  evidently  because  the  latter 
was  a  fixed  tribute. 

baptisterium,  the  church  order  or  ritvel 
cf  baptizing :  expositio  in  baptieterio, 
volumen  i.  xviii,  22. 

bedulliuus,  for  betullinus,  ofoT  belonginf 
to  the  birch  {Lai.  betulla^  betula): 
silva  bedulUna^  a  wood  of  birek-freef 
(Fr.  boi*  de  boMleau)^  i,  1.  See  also 
bidullamme  in  Du  C. 

beneficium,  benefitium,  (1)  usufruct: 
Habere  in.  or  pro,  or  de  bemficto,  t/> 
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hold  in  uMjhtel :  (mansam  inge- 
nuQem  1  hihet  ErloinuB,  presbyter 
t.&.)  Ti,  3 ;  (m.i.  haUt  Xodelbertos, 
coqmu,  t.^.)  Ti,  4 ;  kabet  presbyter 
Lh,  (maiunim  ingemulem  1  et  duni- 
diom,  senrilem  1,  campom  1),  xv, 
62  ;  see  ibid.,  \  58  ;  (Bavilo  habet 
.  .  .  maiwrnn  1  t.^.)  xxri,  20; 
{k*ibet  presbyter  ipsios  ecclesi^  t.^. 
WiMMwim  1  serrflem)  xx,  75;  (Major 
ejoBdem  Yillse,  exoepto  manso  in- 
gennili,  habet  i,b.  de  terra  arabili, 
vbi  potest  seminari  sigili  modii  vii  et 
dim.)  xxii,  44. — habet  pro  betufieio 
in  eadem  Tilla  vineam  i,  xxvi,  36  ; 
Withardns  vasaUns  habet  mansnm 
ingenuilem  i  pro  beneJieiOf  xxvi,  40 ; 
NotaHs  habet  .  .  .  pro  bene/Uio 
manmm  1,  xxri,  41 ;  Adam  habet 
pf^  benefieio  .  .  .  aocolam  1  cum 
aedificiis.  Tenet  ipsam  Haimlindis 
ingenna,  xxri,  42. — ^Vasallos  habet 
de  bemeficio  .  .  .  sessom  1,  et 
pratom  1  .  .  .  silram  communem, 
xxTi,  16. — Hiotbertos  rasalliis  habet 
▼ineam  1  de  bettefieio,  xx?i,  35. 

Tenere  in  bene/Seinm  (the  same) : 
Mansam  serrilem  tenet  .  .  .  fabor, 
•M  bette/Uium,  viii,  3.  Mmwnm  in. 
gennilem  tenet  .  .  .  presbyter  in 
bene/leium,  ix,  3  ;  mansum  ing. 
tamet  Nodelbertns,  cocas,  m  bene- 
fUiumj  ix,  6,  7.  See  also:  cetera 
debet  sicat  ceteri  in  beneJiHum,  ix,  3. 
{2)Ane$tateheldmujm/ru€t:  loca 
▼el  bene/ieia  .  .  .  ad  poriun  monas- 
terii  saneti  Bemigii,  ad  dedmas 
dandas,  ex  plaribas  anms  .  .  . 
depntata,  x,  10.  See  farther  x, 
11-13.  Chapter  xxvi  is  headed :  de 
bemejicii*;  biit specified  are:  Hagano 
adroeains  habet  de  benejieio  frakom 
.  .  .  mansos  iiii,  xxri,  1 ;  Ebroinos 
▼aaalhis  habet  benefteimn  .  .  .  mansos 
ingennileB  iii,  xxTi,  10 ;  Hildainns 
presbyter  he^t  in  ipsa  nUa  bene- 
JUium  Tineam  1  com  pasqoali, 
xxri,  37. 

berbiariaf  a  shepherdeu,  see  aneilla  (3). 

berbiariiis  ( ■sberbicarios),  a  shepherds 
called  also  eerme,  and  ennmerated 
among  the  aerri  and  ameiOae  who 
had  to  pay  12  denarii,  xrii,  117, 
118,  121  (mentioiied  among  the  eervi 
and  amciilae  **  noriter  repreasi "). 

bemlis,  not  eattratad,  porcns  berralis ; 


boa,  an  ax,  xxTii,  6. — bos  daauni,  an 
ate  pertmimmg  to  the  lord  ofihe  edtit, 
iii,  6. — boa  eapitanens,  probably  a 

no.  TnmM.  190t. 


fuU^grown  ox :  donat ...  in  banno, 
pro  pastione,  cum  sotio,  de  bobue  iiii 
eapitanea  (leg.  eapitanei»?),eaTTVJSi  i, 
xdi,  2. 

Oxen  were  used  in  conTeyiog  and 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  estate, 
and  for  the  vanous  services  which  the 
tenants  had  to  render :  f  tres)  bovee  ad 
vinumconducendum ;  aaductomvini; 
ad  Yini  conductum ;  ad  conductionem 
vini ;  ad  mustum  et  ad  vet.  viuum 
conducendum ;  ad  carrioperas,  xiii, 
1,  3,  5,  9,  11,  32.  Fadt  con- 
ro^tas  ii,  si  boiee  habuerit,  xi,  8. 

Bos  oqumtiHy  probably  an  ox  used 
in  conTering  the  proauoe  of  the 
estate  to  the  town  of  AiX'ta-  Chapelle 
{Aquae),  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  tenants  of  the  estate  had 
to  contribute  an  annual  (?)  sum  of 
money :  Solvit  (donat^  .  .  .  pro 
bote  aquensi  denarium  i,  vi,  2  ;  xvi 
2  ;  xvii,  21  (annis  singnlis),  22 
x\'iii,  2  (ann.  sing.) ;  xix,  2,  9 
xxii,  2,  8,  9,  15,  26  (ann.  sing.) 
xxvi,  10,  11.  The  summaries  of 
the  various  estates  give :  pro  {or  de) 
bove  aquenjti  dinaiios  16},  xvi,  10 ; 
solidos  10,  denarioe  7},  xvii,  126 ; 
denarios  27,  x\'iii,  2i  ;  solidi  2, 
den.  6},  xix,  19  ;  sol.  6,  den.  6, 
xxii,  46;  libral},den.  18,  xxv,  1,  2; 
den.  2,  xxvi,  15.  —  Here  probably 
belong  also  the  following  reterenoes : 
fadt  (solvitj  .  .  .  pro  bore  de- 
narium i,  viii,  2 ;  ix,  2, 4, 5  (den.  1^). 
— Donat  propter  bovem  denarios  li, 
xii,  2.  See  also  eervitivm  aqnense. 
For  a  amilar  service  to  St.  Quentin 
see  aeintu,  via, 

*bovarius,  a  cowherd,  xxix,  17. 

bradum  (=  bradum  in  Irminon*s 
Polyptychum;,  malt,  which  tenants 
had  to  make  for  their  lord:  fadt 
^«s«MM,xiv,  3;  xxii,  15;  xxviii,31. 

breviarium,  a  tumtnary,  abridftnent, 
abetract,  breviary :  br.  antiphonarii, 
see  antiphonarms. 

buseale  (boscalia,  accns.  pi.),  a  ipood, 
or  rather  thom-buahee,  tham^hedye^ 
thicket,  btteh  (Fr.  bmiemm),  «Ar«5- 
bery,  iv,  1 ;  xxiii,  1. 

bntacnla,  a  email  bottle  s  butiemla  (q.  v.). 

baticnla,  battienla  [dim.  <d  tuta, 
batU\,  a  email  bottle,  JUak,  Jlofon 
{Ft.  boateiile),  xvii,  122 ;  xviii,  20 
{b,  de  mdle)  ;  xix,  18 :  xxii,  44 
{b.  plena  vini,  altera  meDis). — 
brntaeaU  plena  vino,  i,  15. 

bntticab,  see  butiemla. 
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Cabftlleritia  [Fr.  ehevaueheef  from 
cabaUus],  a  service  (in  the  anny,  or 
oonTeymg  agricnltaral  produce  or 
other  articles  of  food,  etc.)  performed 
for  the  lord  of  the  estate  ^  meam 
of  a  harte,  xxii,  7  (imposed  on 
a  mansus  inffenuilie). 

*calfnmium,  the  tvork  or  terviee  of 
burning  Ume,  A.  iii,  10.  See  also 
fumue  calidus. 

caBx,  a  eup^  drinking -vessel:  Habet 
.  .  .  0a/t«0m  compatenastagneumi, 
vi,  17  ;  xviii,  22 ;  xx,  74  ;  xxii,  47. 
Calieem  et  patenam  et  cmcem  de 
stagno,  XV,  59.  Calix  argenteuSf 
xvu,  123. 

camba,  a  brewery:  habetur  ibi  eamba 
ad  oensum,  xi,  1 ;  camma,  xvii,  1, 
and  in  the  later  addit.  xxix,  6- 
10,  17. 

caminata,  a  room  for  warming ,  a  ^re- 
place (Fr.  chetninee) :  (in  a  rcura,  q.v.), 
vi,  1 ;  viii,  1 ;  xxviii,  1 ,  68. 

camma  =  camba  (q.v.),  a  brewery. 

campus,  a  field  J  for  growing  com,  grain, 
spelt  etc.  Fields  are  usually  described 
as  belonging  to  the  mansus  domini- 
eatuSf  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  X,  5  ;  xiv,  2  ;  xt, 
I ;  xvi,  1  ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  I ;  xxii,  I  ; 
xxiii,  1 ;  xxvi,  14 ;  xxvii,  1  ;  but  also 
to  o^er  kinds  of  mansi  (xv,  62),  and 
to  the  accola  (xvii,  28). — They  varied 
in  size,  which  is  nowhere  stated, 
though  in  some  cases  so  many  campi 
are  said  to  contain  so  many  mappae  : 
i,  1  (46  Ciimpi  oont.  100  mappae); 
ii,  i  (11  campi  cont.  21  mappae); 
iii,  1  (17  campi  cont.  58  mappae)  ; 
X.  5  (lo  campi  cont.  28  mappae),  etc. 
— But  in  all  cases  tlie  measures 
[modii]  are  cfiven  of  the  various  seeds 
that  could  be  sown  on  the  fields. — 
Sometimes  campus  is  combined  with 
a  local  name  [Cnmpo  liemensi),  xiii, 
35,  'M\. — Campus  major,  mitwr,  i,  1. 
Cam\i\is Jiscaliu in,  afield  behmging 
to  fifi*Cf  X,  4. 

<'annva  (from  caunahum  ?),  hemp^  or 
canvas,  xxv,  1. — caneva,  xxv,  2. 

cancellarius,  a  chancellor,  xvii,  127. 

canevn,  hemp,  or  canvas  ;  see  canara. 

caneverilla  [from  cannabaria,  a  place 
sown  with  hemp ;  from  cannabis, 
hemp],  a  heynp-field  (Fr.  chemvitre), 
xxviii,  2. 

canon,  a  rule  or  law  of  the  Church: 
Canofics  volumen  i,  \v,  59 :  (volumina 
ii^,,  xvii,  123. — quaternionescanonum 
vii,  XX,  74. — canonicus,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  canon,  canonical :    epistola 


etnumica,  see  the  quotatioD  under 
epistola  i. — Poenitentialis  emmim, 
tee  poemtentiaie, 

capella,  cappella,  a  ehapei,  meotioRed 
as  pertaining  to  a  mansusdomvsiestst, 
xvi,  1 ;  xxTiii,  68  (here  it  seemi  to 
have  been  part  of  the  can,  Q'^O'T 
Cappella  in  honore  sancti  SalTatorii 
deoicata,  xxviii,  1. 

capitalicium  \eaput'],  a  head'  v  fd^ 
tax :  capitalicio  (de),  xiii,  22,  24, 
26,  31,  35,  and  in  the  later  addit 
xxix,  1-3,  6,  8,  11  (villas),  16, 
18,  19.  —  See  also  caput:  mItwp, 
dare,  donare  pro  capite  suo. 

capitalicius,  one  who  pays  a  heed'  or 
poU-tax,  xiii,  1,  2,  9,  15,  19,  21. 
62,  53. 

capitanea,  so  in  MS.,  but  perhaps  kg. 
ecpitaneis,  ablat  plur.  of  eapttmm, 
chief  in  full  working  Mpseiif. 
Donat  ...  in  banno,  pro  pastione, 
cum  sotio,  de  bobus  iiii  capiiems, 
carrum  i,  xxii,  2. 

caplim,  capplim,  (1)  cut  wood,  and,  by 
extension,  (2)  the  obligation  of  tmrntf 
to  cut  doum  trees  or  branches  «/ 
trees :  facit  raplim  diet)  iii,  ipsmnqoe 
deducit,  v,  2  ;  donat  .  .  .  eafplm 
diebus  vii,  xxii,  26 ;  facit  in  anoo 
.  .  .  eaplim  dies  xv,  vi,  2;  solrit 
(donat,  facit)  .  .  .  eaplim  (capplim) 
dies  XV.  ix,  2,  5  ;  xv,  2 ;  xvi,  2: 
xxviii,  2,  22,  69,  72  :  solvit  .  . 
rfljy/j/M  diebus  xv,  ix,  4 ;  faciunt  (fatil; 
capplim  diebus  xv,  ip-sumquo  deda- 
cendnm,  xvii,  2  ;  xxi,  2 :  xxii.  '-. 
9  ;  facit  capplim  diebus  xv,  sed  Don 
vehit,  xvii,  22  :  faciunt  c4/'^»« 
diebus  xv,  aut  donant  denaric^s  iiii. 
xi,  2. — It  differed  from  lignum  (q.v). 

*capo,  a  capon  (Fr.  chapon\  xxix,  6". 

cappella  =  capella  (q.v.). 

capro,  caproiies,  a  rafter  (Fr.  ehH'rm)^ 
xxviii,  2,  used  in  making  tbe/w</»/»^a 
(q.v.). 

capsa,  a  repository,  hox,  rtssd:  ca[»J 
aerea  deaurata  cum  gemmi.>«  vitrei^, 
XX,  74. — capsa  ar^'ntea,  xvii,  123. 
—  c.  auro  deaurata,  xv,  59. —c. 
deaurata,  xviii,  22.  —  c.  staqnea. 
xviii,  22. 

caput,  (I)  the  head :  solvere,  diK, 
donare,  pro  capite  jjuo,  to  pay  the 
head'  or  poll -fax,  which  was  done: 
[a)  in  kind  (barley),  \ii,  2  ;  ix,  12; 
xvii,  2,  28  ;  (//)  tn  money  (4  den.\ 
xxvi,  19  ;  xxviii,  73. — ?2)  a  h^ 
beginning  :  Caput  Quadragesima*, 
Ash  Wednesday,  xiii,  37.— (J^)  a  hfsi, 
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here  used  of  cattily  xxt,  I,  2;  xxvii, 
6. —  (4)  a  chief,  principal:  Caput 
soolae  8.  Remensis  eccleeiae,  xvii, 
127. 

card.,  for  eardulariaf  for  eartularia 
(q.y.),  and  for  eardularius  =  to  ear- 
tmlarius  (q.v.). 

caropera,  carriopera,  carropera  (fern.), 
workf  service  flabaur  (of  conveying  anid 
transporting  wine,  com,  etc.)  by 
meant  of  a  cart  [earrum  or  ettrru*)^ 
which  tenants  had  to  perform  for  their 
lord  (and  which  is  usually  mentioned 
together  with  tnanoperaf  q.v.),  either 
to  a  fixed  extent,  or  to  any  extent, 
and  wherever  the  lord  or  his  officers 
demanded  it :  donare,  or  facere 
eoroperoM,  i,  2 ;  ii,  2  ;  iii,  5  ;  vi,  2  ; 
ix,  2,  4,  5 ;  xvi,  2 ;  xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  2 ; 
xix,  2,  9 ;  XX,  2  ;  xxi,  2  ;  xxii,  2,  8, 
9,  26;  xxvi,  10-12,  41 ;  xxviii,  2.— 
Form  carropera f  xi,  2 ;  xii,  2,4; 
xiv,  3;  XV,  2;  xxviii,  22.  —  The 
service  could  be  redeemed  by  sttppli/- 
%ng  an  ox,  or  by  a  money  payment : 
donat  .  .  .  pro  caropera  denarios  vi, 
XX,  16;  solvunt  ad  earrioperaa  aut 
1  bovero  aut  4  denarios,  xiii,  32  ;  see 
also  xi,  2. 

Carropera  Cavalonensis,  a  con- 
veyance  by  cart  to  Ch&low* :  donat 
.  .  .  pro  carropera  Cavalonense, 
denarios  ii,  xii,  2 ;  see  also  xv,  2 : 
donat  ...  in  Cavilonia  dinarios  ii. 
For  similar  servicer  see  asintu ;  bos 
aquensis ;  servitium  aquense ;  via  ; 
see  also  eamtcare. 

^earrata,  a  cartload^  xxix,  6,  11,  18; 
A.  iii,  5,  7,  9,  10. — Sunt  ibi  4  mansi 
et  1  earratam  (?),  A.  iii,  15. 

carriopera,  carropera,  see  caropera. 

earrt,  for  carrecta,  or  carreta  ( Fr. 
eharrette),  a  cart^  waggon,  xiii,  30. 

*camica,  a  plough :  carruca  indomini- 
cata,  a  plough  belonging  to  the 
domain,  A.  iii,  7. 

carrucare,  to  load  on  a  earrum,  xxviii,  2. 

earrom,  earrus,  (1)  a  tico- wheeled 
uwggon^  a  cart,  which  tenants  had 
sometimes  to  supply  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  produce  of  fields, 
meadows,  vineyards,  etc. :  ad  vini 
Gondoctum  unum  earrum y  xiii,  1  ; 
habent  solvere  ...  1  earrum  ad 
vmum,  xiii,  22  ;  solventes  aut 
earrum  1  ad  vinum  aut  20  denarios, 
xiii,    36,    etc. —  See   also    bannum. 

It  further  indicated  (2)  the 
meaeumB  or  quantity  of  wood,  hay. 


straw,  and  other  produce  of  the 
forest,  fields,  meadows,  etc.,  which 
tenants  had  to  supply  to  the  lord 
in  satisfaction  of  their  rent  or  taxes, 
or  which  thev  had  to  convey  from 
the  woods  ana  fields  to  the  manse : 
(a)  of  wood  (see  lignum),  i,  2,  9,  16 ; 
ii,  2 ;  iii,  5,  8 ;  vi,  2 ;  ix,  2 ;  x,  6 ; 
xi,  2  ;  xii,  2,  4 ;  xiii,  1,  11,  14,  28 ; 
xiv,  3;  xvii,  2  (one  carmm  =  vii 
pedes  ad  manum),  22;  xix,  2,  13, 19; 
XXV,  1,  2,  etc.  ;  {b)  of  straw 
{stramen),  material  for  hedges 
{clausura,  materiamen),  xi,  2 ;  xiv, 
3;  xvii,  22;  xix,  2,  13;  xxv, 
1,  2,  etc.  ;  (c)  of  hay  {/aenum), 
that  could  be  collected  in  the 
meadows,  i,  1  ;  iii,  1 ,  8 ;  iv,  1 ; 
vi,  17;  viii,  1 ;  x,  6 ;  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1 ; 
xiii,  11 ;  xiv,  2,  3;  xxv,  1,  etc. ; 
{d)  the  number  or  quantity  of 
scarritiones  which  tenants  had  to 
furnish,  see  scaritio.  See  further, 
xxvi,  2,  4,  6-12,  14-16,  19,  22, 
26,    28,   30,    33,    41,    43;     xxvii, 

1,  2,  4;  xxviii,  1,  2,  22,  69.— 
earrum  (or  earrus)  dimidium  (or 
-us),  i,  2,  16;  iv,  2;  v,  2  ;  vi,  2 ; 
ix,  2  ;  xiii,  18  ;  xiv,  3  ;  xv,  2  ; 
xvi,  2  ;    xix,  9  ;    xxi,  2,  7  ;   xxii, 

2,  8,  9,  16,  46  ;  xxvi,  10,  15  ; 
xxviii,  72. — earrus,  xiii,  1,  18,  26, 
28  ;  xiv,  5 ;  xv,  1,  2,  58  ;  xvi,  1,  2, 
10;  xvii,  126;  xviii,  2,  21;  xix, 
1,  19;  XX,  1,  2,  15,  76;  xxi,  1,  2, 
7;  xxii,  1,  2,  8,  9,  15,  26,  45; 
xxiii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1 ;  xxv,  1. 

carta,  a  public,  official  document,  a 
charter,  xvii.  111. 

cartelarius,  for  cartulttrius  (q.v.). 

eartularia,  see  eartularius. 

cartularius  (sometimes  shortened  to 
card,  for  cardularius,  xv,  28,  34  ; 
xvii,  63),  a  man  freed  or  emancipated 
by  (a  carta  or)  charter.  He  held: 
an  accola,  xxvi,  17  ;  a  mansum 
ingeuuile,  xvii,  9  {cartelarius) ;  a 
manftus  dimidius  ingenuilis,  xxviii, 
14  ;  a  mansum  servile,  xx,  14  ; 
(+  ingenua)  a  mansus  ingenuilis, 
xxii,  6,  29. — belonged  to  thefamiUa 
villas,  XX,  69  ;  and  (as  forensis, 
cartularius)  to  the  same,  xx,  44,  61. 
— had  to  pay  the  (capitation)  tax  of 
4  denarii  ae  argento,  xvii,  68 ;  owed 
annually  '  *  in  ngilia  sancti  Remigii " 
4  dinarii  de  argento,  xvii,  63. — is 
enumerated  among  (a)  the  fnancipia 
(bondmen)  of  a  cnurch,  xviii,  23; 
{b)  the  accolae,  and  forenses  viUae, 
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who   owed   9  dip   of   work   ur  i 
denarii,  xt,  38,  Si. 

cartnlariA  (alio  shortened  to  card,] , 
a  woman  u  frtri  or  emaHripalrd. 
She  is  euoniented  tunong  (a)  the 
familio  intra  viliam.  and  a»  haring 
branlea,  i,  tS  ;  {b)  thf  /arnua 
pillse  owing  g  dap  or  4  den.,  n, 
S6  ;  (e)  the  riri  ac  fimiHiu  ftnmje. 
tb  rU(fl  who  owed  nonnauy  "  in 
Tigilut  «.  Remi^ "  4  den.  de 
krs<uita,  irii,  S4.  67.  7S :  (<0  the 
'i  mI  ttuillat  infra  pillam,  iiiii, 


IB  ;    [-)  . 


,    23.- 


■v(/V  ot  (s)  an  mfemiu;  n.  32  ; 
li)  H  ruorofiM,  uii,  5. -callod 
la]  fiortHlnria  Joitntit,  ix.  84 : 
[h]  eaiiulariii  iHStnut,  and  wif»  of 
an  iHjinma,  xxii,  4. 
*Mirtnm  or  carton,  a  tart.  A.  iii,  10- 
eu«,  a  rotlaff,  Itdgi.  usnall;  men- 
tionod  tOKDthei  witii  (he  «aiui(> 
ifeHH»J«riM,  ri.  I  (cum  baUn, 
(wlkria.  eoniinntn) ;   vii,  1 ;  riii,  1 

UnWn};  ix.  I:  xtviii,  I,  68. 
Mttanmu  [caatunea],  »/'ot  Manging  (o 
thr  chutDut.   haiiKHg  Ihi   mioBr  if 
th*  elmtiail :   planets  cattOTua,  see 

canila,  a  chatihb:  c,  de  cendalo  (dik 
cloth,  »endal)  Ttridi,  xrii,  123;  xxii. 
47  [alleni  Unea]. 


(Fr.   ihnm,,,)    , 


1/  ftivered  by  rrtdi 
■  -''■""',    A.    ii    (p. 


eanaa,  xviii,  22 :  Hllcruni  uianualem  i, 
ex  divema  emmt,  perhapa  a  maniaU 
traaling  of  varionn  cautn  relating  to 
the  groat  aflain  of  the  Chnich. 

caraginn,  a  prrien  who  paj/i  Iht  head' 
OT  poll-tax,  or  perhapa  leg.  cataoich 
{Tr,  cAnn^r),  thi  hiad-  or  poll-tax. 
xiii,  32,  34  (in  both  cases  the  word 
appeara  in  the  atlal.  plural). 

GaTalona,  Cavilonia,  see  Carropera. 

ceUarinm,  a  ilonroom,  etllar,  which 
aeenu  to  hare  beea  put  of  the  cata 
(i^.T.)  nanally  meatioDed  together 
with  the  ifldtttu  dominitalui,  n,  1  ; 

eellelnuius,  lae  rvMn-ariu. 
eeilimiaa,ce\le\mi\i)i,aiutlir,tttward, 

Tt,  IS  (celleliuiaa)  1  iTii,  122  (here 

it  ia  suggeet«d  that  a  munium  tertriit 

waa  his  onial  holding), 
BBndatnm  (xTiii,  22],  dndadum  nigrnm 

(ri,  \l),tHkel-<th,t<m<lal,otimdiU; 

*ea  the  quotatioin  under  plaiula. — 


eogleevi  habeo*  t'omlam  ill  " 
I'irWii,  xrii.  123;  xxu,  4;. 
enans,  a  trihule.  lai,  hen  ini>n 
ticniiiriv  thp  roj-  or  ivnli  Ibu 
the  >(^r-(iij.  Dor  the  niiiniilin 


t  OH'  paid  (aolve 


ol  ti 


ix.  8,  11;  xiii,  31,26;  xt.  2;  m, 
2,  7-9,  IB:  xiii.  47;  xsti.  «; 
xiTii.  4.  [Thia  win,  whidi  pa- 
tained  to  the  tenants,  and  on  viA 
th«j  had  to  pa;  the  ceuiu.  r 
diatui|rmahed  Dom  the  wilK  'in 
CoUectinne,"  that  ia  "t'oUectad"  °i 
the  nuuiorial  vioejard] ;  (*)  p^ 
nnd  on.  iii,  8  :  vi,  9;  iiriii.  79. 
[e)  tptlta.  mgiluHi,  ur  aOta  piii>\ 


ii,  a ;   (rf)  potti,  li 


.  18,  22,  Ifi.  18.  » 


11,  19,  i: 


40-42;  ixTiii.  46,  47,  7 

Cenaua  dehitm,  nii,  I.—  Caw 
dinidiaa,  ii,  S, — Ctaam  fnuncalii 
XXV,  1 , 1. — Cmiusboapitianu  aa,  Tii- 
— ^Conausiocertua,  xx>,  1.2,— Caw 
I.— Cpnsuamediau, 


XTti,  20: 
nii,  14 :  xxTiii,  fi,  B,  9-lU  II,  !>. 
30,  SS.-'^eusua  omnia,  xxtiu,  t^, 
70.  -  Ceiuu!  Tini,  ixt,  I.-D' 
circadin  modii  ii  i-enaua,  ixiii.  4.' 
Quartn  yaa  cenaua,  xxviii,  IS' 
Camha  (a  brewhouae)  ad  cen>aD,i), 

1 Molina  aolvena  de  censn,  liii.  I- 

-See  alio  xrii.  124;  lix,  IB;  in, 
7;  iiri,  41. 

cera,  ma,  xxii,  47. 

oeranOB,  a  tentnt  who  paid  iii  ml  >■ 
tMi,  ixii,  47. 

•cerrisa,  cetvilia,  iter,  iiii,  6,  B,  U- 

dB.dBdaai,Hli  clolhtiendtl,  =cendatiii>> 

"■'■'■ 

Circadium,  a  kind  of  tax,  or  rnw, 
paid  in  wine,  bj  the  t«oant  ol  w 
attela,  who  worked  a  rinea  doiuaia 
for  thiida  ;  donat  exinde  in  cin*^ 
dimidiam  modinin,  uiii,  2,  4. 

circujtns,  ciTaunfmnte,  eiraiit:  c- 
borti,  ix>-iii,  «9,  72. 

dnnJua,  a  ring.  Keep,  or  eA«>, 
probably  for  binding  up  toba,  nti. 
or  caaka,  and  of  whicb  tenaata  k»l 
toaapply  or  convey  certain  qnantitio- 
Caciunt  ,  .  .  inter  totos  nmiM  C, 
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3iiaDdo  vcnerit,  carrum  i,  xix,  2 ; 
acit  unusquisque  duo  modios  fni- 
menti  aat  60  eirctUon  ...  ad  locum 
dominicale  monasterii,  xiii,  9. — This 
quantity  was  sometimes  measured  by 
perches  (see  pertica) :  Donat  .  .  . 
eireulo9f  perticas  10,  i,  2 ;  donant 
.  .  .  eireuloSf  perticas  116,  i,  16; 
solTit  perticas  6  ad  cireitlo*j  ix,  2 ; 
summa  perticarum  eireularum,  xxr, 
1,  2. — The  tax  was  redeemable  by 
money :  se  redimit  pro  eiretUis 
denanum  1,  ix,  4 ;  solvit  .  .  .  pro 
eiraUiM  denanum  1,  Lx,  6. 

ciTitas,  a  cit^,  xxvi,  19. 

daudere,  to  eonfim,  enclose  (courts, 
gardens,  etc  ),  which  tenants  had 
to  do  for  their  lords,  vii,  2  (curtem) ; 
xTii,  2  (hortum) ;  xviii,  2  (cortem) ; 
XX,  2  (cortem)  ;  xxi,  2  (cortem, 
vineam). 

^clausum,  a  place  or  aji^ld  closed  in  by 
hedges  or  walls  (Fr.  eloa),  A.  iii,  2. 
— Clansum  indominicatum,  an  en- 
elo$ttr§  beUmgit^  to  the  domain, 
A.  iii,  7. 

clausnra,  (I)  that  which  enelonen^  the 
thoTHM,  wood,  or  other  material  for 
Making  a  fence  or  enclosure,  of  which 
tenants  had  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity :  habet  de  concide,  ubi  potest 
colligi  claMura,  viii,  1 ;  donat  cUm' 
suram,  carrum  dimidium,  xiv,  3 ; 
de  elautnra  carros  6^,  xiv,  6.  See 
further  xvii,  126;  xxv,  1,  2;  xxvi, 
6,  8,  9,  43. — (2)  a  fenccj  enclosure  : 
Donat  annis  singulis  claumram  spi- 
narum  carrum  i,  xvii,  22 ;  habent 
.  .  .  communia  de  silva  minuta  .  .  . 
ad  claitstiram  faciendam,  xvii,  28. 

clericus,  a  clerk,  clergyman,  xxviii,  66. 

clocca,  a  bell ;  c.  de  metallo,  and  c.  de 
ferro,  xvii,  123.  See  also  eocclea; 
metailum ;  fermm ;  nig  num. 

cocclea  ferrea,  mentioned  among  the 
furniture  of  a  church,  xv,  69 ;  perhaps 
for  clocca  (q.v.),  a  bell,  enumerated  in 
the  same  way.  Cf.,  however,  the 
class.  Lat.  coclea,  which  originally 
meant  a  snail,  and  later  on  came  to 
signify  (1)  a  screw  of  a  press ;  (2) 
a  machine  for  drawing  water. 

(•ocus,  coquus,  a  rook,  holding  a  mansus 
ingenuilis  *' in  benefido,*'  vi,  4; 
ix,  6,  7. 

collaboratus  (us),  see  conlahoratus. 

collectaneus,  an  ecclesiastical  book,  con- 
taining the  collects  to  be  read  at  the 
divine  services :  ecclesia  habet  .  .  . 
coUectoneum  volumeu  i,  vi,  17. — 


collectaneus  a  Pascha  usque  Domini 
adventum,  xviii,  22. 

coUectio  [=  collecta],  a  gathering, 
collection,  tax,  impost,  chietly  applied 
to  the  collection  and  quantity  of 
wine  and  hay  gathered  in  the 
numorial  vineyards  and  fields,  i,  16 
fc.  vini) ;  iii,  8  (in  coll.  de  viuo,  de 
toeno) ;  iv,  4  ;  xix,  19  ;  xxiii,  4  ; 
xxv,  1. — With  respect  to  the  tax 
on  the  wine  gathered  in  tributary 
vineyards,  and  of  which  the  tenants 
had  to  give  a  certain  quantity  to 
the  lord  of  the  estate,  the  word 
census  (q.v.)  was  generally  used  (see 
especially  xix,  19 ;  xxiii,  4 ;  xxv,  1). 

colligere,  to  collect,  to  load,  i,  1  (of 
hay  and  of  wine) ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  vi, 
17;  ix,  1,  8;  xiv,  2;  xvii,  2; 
xviii,  9  (of  straw) ;  xix,  1 ;  xx,  1, 
16  ;  xxi,  1  ;  xxii,  1,  16  (of  straw), 
47  ;  xxiii,  1  ;  xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  14, 
16,  19,  20,  26-28 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxviii, 
68.  Ipsi  coUigunt  omnia  h^c  cum 
pr^benda,  xi,  2. — Hec  omnia  eoUigena 
ad  monasterium  deducit,  xvii,  22. — 
Omnia  colligens  deducit  ubicumque 
imperatur,  xxii,  2. — Arat  in  anno 
mappas  iii  de  i^  manso ;  colligit 
eas  et  vehit,  xxvi,  18. 

colona,  a  woman  who  cultivates  another* s 
land,  a  female  farmer  or  tetuMt. 
Like  the  colonus  (O-v.)  the  colona 
only  appears  in  Chapter  xxviii, 
which  is  divided  into  colonicae 
{colonies).  The  colona  is  recorded  as 
(1)  wife  of  a  colonus,  xxviii,  3,  6-7, 
13-16,  19,  24,  26,  27,  30,  33,  36, 
37,  42,  44-46;  (2)  sister  of  a 
colonus,  xxviii,  4 ;  (3)  wife  of  a 
servtts  (infanten  servi),  xx\iii,  8,  20, 
38 ;  (4)  daughter  of  a  col.  +  colona, 
xxviii,  42.— Her  children  are  eoloni, 
xxviii,  9,  lo. — She  held  a  mansus 
dim.  ingeti.,  xxviii,  9,  10,  12,  16, 
19,  28,  30,  41;  ditto  (with  a 
portionarius),  xxviii,  16  ;  an  aceola 
ingenuilis,  xxviii,  26,  47,  49  ;  an 
aecola  dimidia  inaenuilis,  xxviii,  48. 

colonia,  a  colony,  xix,  9. 

colonica,  a  colony,  xxviii,  1,  22,  28,  33, 
46,  48  [only  in  this  Chapter  xxviii 
the  colonus  (q.v.)  and  the  colona 
(q.v.)  appear;  the  tenants  in  the 
preceding  chapters  were  mostly  called 
ingenuusj. 

colonus,  one  who  cultivates  another's 
land,  a  husbandtnan,  farmer,  tenatU 
of  the  Abbey.  He  is  recorded  as 
(1)  colonus  merely,  xxviii,  2,  4,  6,  8, 


I 
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B,    11-13,    39,   33,    U,    37,    3S, 

41,  43,  48,  50,  53 ;  (3)  eoUaiM  + 
ancilla  (the  cbildren  were  wm), 
XITiii,  3,  4  ;  (3j  oolonus  -f  calODS 
{the  children  were  »/oiii,  folimai), 
Srriii,  3,  S-7>  13-16,  10,  24,  25, 
17.  30,   33,   35,   37,   42,   44-4 S  ; 

ii)  cotoDoa  +  eibauea,  xxTiii,  3  ; 
i)  oolonui,  SOD  of  a  calona,  xiTiii, 
fl,  10,  13,  IS,  IS,  19.  41,  47,  49  1 
(6)  eoloDiu  +  nior,  xiiiii,  44  ;   [7] 

■  mmmt  dithidiui  wfAiuiIu). — 
aoltaiiu  qui  ibi  ett  ix  naliritalt 
driiet  deiiarios  TJi,  xxviii,  65  ; 
DnlonuB  qui  ibi  «  adjennreril  debet 
dsiurioB   It,  xiiiii,  66.  —  coIodus, 


mmum  rftmiifiiu  ingnm'lii,  xiriii, 
S.  3,  5,  0.  3,  9.  11-10,  .1U,  3»-37. 
•1-46 :  ditto  (with  D  curtuloritis). 
nriii,  U  :  a  mshim  ingnmilis, 
UTiii.  7,  19,  38  :  ui  atenU.  xitiii, 
tS ;  Ml  Bietla  uigetiuilii,  iiiiii,  24, 
£6,  37,  46,  50 ;  an  atcola  iimufia 
inenmih;  uriii,  48 :  (with  uiotber 
ttienm  nnd  hii  nater  a  talone, 
t&d  n  colomu  -t-  uicilla)  a  momih 
mftnmlii,  UTiii,  4 :  (wilb  a  (vmH] 
■  maniui  tnilii,  nnii,  32.~Tbe 
ealotim  and  the  colona  occur  only  in 
Rbapter  ii\*iii,  which  ia  divided  into 
toloninir  (ro/ouii-i).  In  the  pmeeding 
ohuptciH  thL'  lUiijurity  of  fbt  l<^ii;mts 
(i.e.  tiioae  comsponding  to  the 
cohiniu  and  eohna)   are   called   ih- 

CMH  (q.Y.)  and  mftuua  (q.T.). 
ua,  for  »ri/t'nui  (from  Lat.  eory- 
lut,  (ihk/iii),  of  or  bricmgtng  to  tki 
hazel  or  Jtliti  t  ihmi  :  mln  eolriiia 
fcum  apinnliB),  o  twoJ  a/  hnut-trtei 
(Pr.  boia  de  coudrien],  i,  1.  See 
Littre,  iu  voce  anidrt. 
commanere,  todmll,  TTiii,  11  ;  ii,  18 
(interiua    et    eiterius).      See   also 

WHioH.   pratral.    piiilit : 


tilra 


.ri.  16; 


lika. 


commune  (accus.  plui 
■  ftrmmoH  right  or  pnTilryt  (to  nse 
a  wood  or  ahrubberv,  for  making 
hed|:et<  ot  fenc«e)  :  Hab«nt  .  .  . 
mmRHhiii  de  tilra  minata  mappas 
iii,  nd  cUu«uram  faciendam,  iTii,  38. 
comparare.  'o  procvrr,   fet,   pMrrAov, 


L,  127. 


I.  127. 


l^tther:    aecat  pntun,  trtfrnm 

iviii,  2. — em^onen  et  lAtn  [de- 
ducere],  without  faennm  or  mjcob 

Kiuce  mentioned,  iiri,  3, 4,  S,  17. 
also  ceUigen,  vektrt, 

OoropotiB,  aealtulttiontfliectiaAr, 
a  calendar,  mentioned  anuing  IW 
boobs  iu  a  church,  ntii,  3i-— 
qnstemio  de  (wnpafn.  a  itkiti' 
coniiisting  of  imr  ^iir.  aliO  Ht- 
tioned  anioag  tlie  hooka  JM  4  dwit 
11,74. 

comprobare 

com^batii . 

COnCldia,  a  maud,  <u  yrt  -n  nwm- 

fur  outtiog,  riii.  I. 
oonduceie,  to  hrn's,  n«i'ry,  trmifKi. 
ttudutl  (goods,  iHpeciallf  wiw  id 
torn).  ■  work  which  Icnuta  M  » 
do  for  their  lord,  liii,  a.  10,  11,11 
See  aim  dtdvtrn: 

conductio    vini,     thi    twMytif, 
transporting  o/itii-t,  liil,  il. 

couductuB  villi,  the  name,  nil,  1. 
6.  See  al»o  rfxrfM  Tini. 
conlaburatna  (oa)  [fiillaiBran,  te  I^«u 
igetherj,  anf  yviftjf  ' 
obtained  or  acquind  ^ 
Donat  aratieuin  de  oos 
til.  liv,  3  ;  doD. 


IT,  2; 


tlirid. 


(for  eomp-). 

appntt!<"'. 

approval. 

ivii,  127. 

COnrogattt  = 

eTTOgafa  (q.T 

). 

cooaignare, 

(0  fi^  together,  tt  lif. 

i»4.(rtfc. 

UVUi,  f.6. 

eutlom,  magt, 

liii,  3i:  c. 

antiquH. 

Tii.  123. 

continere.  Is  tuntain,  koU,  aaid  of  fie)d> 

conUlning    so    many 

.appat    i« 

meaaure* 

i,  1.  2,  e«c. 

te  etman,,   it 

rtlalii  !'■ 

cooperire, 

0    »r!r.    »r,r 

w.r    {F.. 

Uii,      15 

c«p™.'. 

iiviii,  8. 

— cnu  alagruo 

cooptrt*.  n. 

23. 

^:  coopi- 

,ilk.  II, 

-..-..«/ 101 

riiiS. 

S"^'"""- 

coqnoa,  ■  ™>*  ;  see  eom. 
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eorboB  \fbe  same  as  the  diss.  Lat. 
mrH$\,  a  boikst.  As  tenants  had  to 
bting  Uieir  oontribution  of  tpelt  to  the 
Abber  in  the  eorhus,  it  was  perhaps 
of  a  fixed  capacity,  and  conseqaently 
used  as  a  meaturt :  SoMt  in  corbo  de 
spelta  modios  xii,  li,  23  ;  de  spdta 
solTit  in  eorbo  modios  x,  Tii,  2; 
donat  .  .  .  in  0orte  de  spelta  modios 
xu,  XI,  2. 

oorona,  a  drele :  corona  stagnea  (snpra 
ahare),  a  eWck  of  tin  (containing  a 
Ughted  taper),  xrii,  123. 

eoinorale,  a  [»im»]  ehth  placed  oyer 
tne  spedes  after  communion :  eor^ 
poralta  2,  yi,  17;  eorporaU  1,  xx, 
74. — oorporales,  xr,  59  ;  xviii,  22  ; 
zxii,  47. — oorporales  de  glidsa,  a 
doth  of  superior  linen,  xvii,  123. 

oorroffata  [from  the  class,  eorrogare^ 
to  Dring  together  by  entreaty],  a 
gratuiUms  eeitnce  or  work  wnich 
tenants  were  bonnd,  by  law  or 
custom    (originally  bg  request),  to 

Serform  for  their  lord,  usuall^r  in 
elds,  at  the  time  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  or  harvest,  with  horses, 
oxen,  or  other  beasts  of  burden : 

fadt  eorrogataa,  xv,  12,  14;  f. 
eorrogata*  ii,  xiv,  3 ;  xxvi,  6 ;  f. 
earrogatas  iv,  x,  6  ;  f.  con'ogatas 
▼iiii,  i,  2  ;  ii,  2 ;  xxii,  7  ;  xxvi,  10- 
12. — f.  in  anno  corrogatam  i,  xix, 
13;  corrogatas  li,  xxi,  6;  corrogatas 
iii,  iii,  3,  6 ;  eorr.  iv,  xvi,  2 ;  eorr. 
V,  V,  2 ;  XV,  2 ;  curr.  vi,  xx,  13, 
16 ;  eorr,  viii,  ii,  2 ;  xix,  2,  8,  9, 
11,  12. — f.  annis  singulis  corrogatas 
ii,  xi,  2;  eorr.  viiii,  xxii,  26. — f. 
ipsa  satione  corrogatas  iii,  xviii,  2 
(oomponendo  ipsas) ;  xx,  2. 

arare  corrogatam  i,  xxvi,  22  ;  arare 
corrogatas^  xvii,  28;  corrogatas  ii, 
xxvi,  7,  8;  eorr.  iii.  xxi,  2 ;  eorr.  iiii, 
xvii,  22. — arare  super  totum  annum 
corrogatas  viiil,  xxii,  2. 

Form  conrogata :  f  acit  conrogatas 
ii,  81  boves  habuerit,  xi,  8  [from  this 
reference  it  would  seem  that  the 
eorrogata  was  mostly  performed  with 
oxen]  — arare  conrogatas  ii,  xxvi,  2  ; 
eonrogatas  iiii,  xvii,  2.— From  this 
word  is  derived  corvada  (q.v.),  which 
is  used  exclusively  in  Irminon'e 
Polyptychum,  whereas  here  both  cor- 
vada and  eorrogata  occur, 
oortis,  see  curt  is, 

corvada  (from,  and  =  eorrogata,  q.v.) : 
facit  eorvadas,  xxviii,  72 ;  corvadas 
iiii,  xxviii,  69  ;  corvadas  vi,  vii,  2  ; 


eorv,  iXf  ix,  5. — ^f.  in  anno  corvadas 
viii,  viii,  2 ;  ix,  2 ;  eorvadas  viiii, 
vi,  2;  xii,  2,  4. — arare  eorvadas, 
xxviii,  22  ;  arare  eorvadas  iv, 
xxviii,  2. 

crux,  a  cross:  c.  argentea,  xx,  74. — 
0.  de  stagno,  xv,  59.  —  c.  stagno 
oooperta,  vi,  17 ;  xviii,  22. 

Cuba,  a  tub,  vat  (fSr.  cuve),  xii,  1. 

oultura,  a  piece  of  cultivated  land 
(belonging  to  the  mansus  dcmini- 
eatus),  xi,  1 ;  xvii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  1. 
— oulturae  mi  de  terra  forastica, 
xiv,  2. 

Curtis,  a  court,  enclosure,  yard,  usually 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  mansus 
dominieatus,  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  6 
(belonging  to  a  sessus) ;  xxvii,  1 ; 
xxviii,  i,  68. — With  a  local  name 
added,  it=villa,  as  Curte  Alaman- 
norum,  vi,  29;  Curte  Augutiore, 
xvii.  111;  Curte  Hrodoldi,  vi,  25; 
Curte  Lonceia,  iii,  7  ;  Curte  Mona- 
steriali,  vi,  20.  —  curtis  claudenda, 
vii,  2.  See  also  xvii,  29. — The  form 
cortis,  in  this  Register,  is  always 
(but  perhaps  accidentally)  used  when 
there  is  question  of  the  service  of 
enclosing  or  repairing  the  court  (cortis 
claudenda),  xi,  2;  xvii,  2,  22;  xviii, 
2 ;  XX,  2 ;  xxi,  2 ;  xxvi,  2  (cortis 
emendanda). 

custos,  a  custodian:  c.  eccleiiae  S. 
Remigii,  xxviii,  66. 

Dare,  to  give,  present,  xviii,  2,  here 
used  in  the  same  way  us  donare 
(q.v.),  to  pay  (bring)  as  tax. 

deauratus,  gilt,  xv,  59  ;  see  capsa, 

debere,  to  owe,  have  to  pay,  render  (as 
tax,  rent,  etc. ;  see  also  solvere^ 
facere),  i,  13,  14  ;  vi,  3,  4,  6,  7, 
10-12,  14,  16;  vii,  3;  ix,  3,  6,  7 ; 
xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  60,  114, 124  ;  xviii,  11, 
15;  xxii,  31,  35;  xxviii,  3,  4,  65, 
etc. — debere,  to  be  under  an  obli- 
gation,  xvii,  122. 

decanus,  a  kind  of  rural  officer,  a  dean 
(Fr.  doyen),  next  in  rank  to  the 
mqfor,  vi,  15  ;  xvii,  125.  Like  the 
major  villae  and  presbyter,  he  had, 
on  the  Lord's  Nativity  and  Easter, 
to  offer  oblations  to  the  Seniores  ot 
the  Monastery,  xvii,  122 ;  but  only 
the  half  of  their  offerings,  xxii,  44. 
He  is  called  decanus,  ingenuits,  xx, 
18. 

decima,  the  tenth  part,  tithe,  x 
(heading),  1,  2;  loca  vel  beneficia 
quae    ad    portam     monaiterii     S. 
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Bemigii.    >d   liteiimH   dimdis.    ei 

Ti.  n;   vtt,3;    ii.4..^;   liij.  *; 

.   pluriboB  «imi».  niot  depututa,  s,  10. 

wvi,  38,  43.-18  iea.,   vi,  H.- 

— decun*  de  nuHma,  xxviii,  69,  70, 

20  dan.,  i,  2;  d.  2;  tniii,  6J.- 

7-2. 78 ;  do  omni  conkboratn,  xiriii. 

2t  den..  Ti,  37.-25  doo..  ni,  !. 

a,  16,  47 ;  de  Terredbm,  li,  2  ;  di. 

—30  den.,  ri,  22  ;    siTiii,  i.-U 

a;  IT,  2,  M:  ivii,  2,  1S6 ;  iiriii. 

den.,  ri,  29. 

2,  flfl,  72  :  dc  Tino,  xii,  2.— decima 

deputolus,  ttfifiud.  albtttd,  i,  IS. 

locorum,  iiv,  I.    Bee  nlan  araliemm. 

desuper.  oioK,  uviii.  fiS. 

dedicotm.  see  amfriia. 

dicera  (]uniti),  (o  My  <u  .«««»  *»  nt 

deducere,  W  irtnj.  rwnrfi/,  (ramport, 

ju™-,,  lii.  11. 

nmrfuri    (  =  ™«A««*.    q.v.)   gooda. 

dies,    a    ioy,   a    dty',    bOotr  vllicli 
temnb  o-ed  to  their  laid,  eitlwriii 

or  produce  of  the  fields,  «ip«ciallj 

wine,  com,  wood,  haj,  iv.  a  ;   t,  3  ; 

plonghiBK.Bionnf ,  reaping,  rattms, 

5>u,ll;  XV,  3;  xri,  2;  irii,  2,  32  ; 

uid  ^therinR  of   vood,  or  ollui 

ui,2:  nii,  2;  iiri,  17. 

'defeiTe,   lo  imi',  (wvy,   irins   ioum 

or  debet)  3  di^t,  iv.  17 :  iiri.  4- 

3  diet.  V,  2;   ii,  12;   li,  2  Icm 

ixii,  4«. 

1  p«7ment  of  If  don.).  46  (id.).- 

dsnahui  (din-),  a  dniiri,  lued  by  tlie 

4  rf;n.  vi,   9-T    viii.    a  (per  «*); 

Bide  of  the  hira  nud  ^olidm,  i.  16 ; 

KTii,  111 ;  nd,  S  (in  mene) :  uriii. 

iii.  8:   »i.  29:   xiii.  4.  6,7,9,13; 

30  (per  we*k).— 7  rfiM,  uii,  M.- 

liv,  6;  IV,  68;  xii,  10;  xvii,l26; 

9  rf«.  (or  4  dea,),  st,  27,  33 :  l* 

ITOI,  21 ;   w,  78  ;   xiii,  48  :   MJT, 

ll.-lS  rfH  (in  rindemii^  «J  «i»- 

I :  TtT,  I,  2  ;  xsvi.  B,  15,  26,  33,43. 

demiain.  tempore  Tindemi«e),  liii. 

—den.  dimidius,  xvi,  10  ;   xix,  19  ; 

16;    XTU,   2,   22;    iviii.   2:    [ai 

«v,  I. -den.   de  srgento,  i,   16; 

rind«ni«m  sine  pnae).  i,  8 :  (tm- 

^on  vendemif  «ut  dinarioi  a),  li.. 

piymentB  in  itnarii,  for  tnzca,  in 
radsmption  of  oblipitorj  work.  etc. ; 

3;  (csplim),  li,  2  ;  ii,  3,  4.  S;ii, 
2;  XT,2;  iri,  2;  iTii,a,a2;  rd, 

t  dm.,  STiii,  a.  — 1  dn.,  Ti,  >; 

a;   nii,  2,  B;   ixna,  a,  *2,  *«. 

rin,  a ;  ii,  3, 4, 5  (pro  ri«»a.) ;  li. 

73;   {>d  mMeriH),  s.  &-8m  •!> 

i,a,  22;  T. 
■2.  9  ;  uii,  2,  8.  9, 15,  26  ;  ixri,  10, 
II  (ill  moHt  uaacs  paid  "pro  hove 
Htpiensi  "  ;  we  M>). —  1^  den,, 
jl,  5 ;  XI.  2  ;  x\ii.  36,  46.  — 
2  decxii,  2,  5;  xiii,  9;  lir,  3; 
iviii,  2  ;   ixvi,  2  ;  xiriii,  65.-24 


\iii.  18,  32:  liv,  3;  iv,  27,  33: 
xvii,  60.  12(>;  xviii,  11,  IS;  iiii, 
47  ;  xxvi,  19.  24  ;  iiviii,  2,  -^3-62, 
65,  69,  73.—.^  den.,  vii,  3  ;  xiii,  9 ; 
iiTJ,  11.-6  den.,  v,  2;  i.i,  11  ; 
liii.  11,18:  IX,  Ifl;  iiTi,  2,  .5,  17. 
—7  den.,  xiviii,  66.— R  den  ,  iii,  7  : 
T,  3  ;  vi,  2.  33,  29  ;  xiii,  6  ;  xni, 
■'.  23;  II,  13,  14:  xxii,  15.1 
■24,  2fi  :  iiTiii,  -53-83.-  " 
IT,  3;  XI,  3;  ilii,  3,  8; 
—  11  den.,  iiTi,  11.-12  den.,  vii, 
2:  li,  2:  liii,  14:  iv,  32:  ivii, 
28.  1 14,  124 ;  ui,  2  ;  iivi.  13,  22 ; 
iXTiii,  46,  47,  60,  53-.>6,  65.— 
13  den.,  ii,  11.  — 14  den.,  vi, 
26;    iii,   3;    iiii,   44.— 16    den.. 


i,  5,  9  : 


126; 


,  76. 

t   diniirtiu*. 


0  den.. 


dimidjus,   Sn/f; 

iliiia>iui\  dimidius,  hishiiu  aimidiib. 

diumsle,  diumnlis,  a  mtamrt  of  lari 
trhirh  an  of  rviiM  plouffh  in  ont^t, 
iviii,  24  ;  iiTi,  41  (habet  censomin 
amiomeppaiiiietdiunialei].  N'unui. 
plural,  dtmnaln,  iiri.  38.— uirei 
diiirtinlr,  Xliii,  1 ;  fafCTf  ii  diiirmln, 

diumarius,  perhaps  a  lenanl  irho  had 
lo  trort  o«f  day  foe  hii  lord,  iviii, 
21;  iiv,  1;  iivi,  24  (owing  4  deu.). 
— diunmriiis  ingcnuun  fi>ren»is.  \i, 
58 :  it  teems  that  the  two  sdjettive) 
qualify  the  dmriiariia. 

dc>niiDioaLiA,  of  ht  brlottgitig  to  a  domain 
(dominioum):  hence  rfiHninienfciocuin 
monaaterii,  \iii,  9 ;  perhaps  ilai 
part  if  the  Abbey  or  MoHoittry 
trbicb  wa-s  I'allcd  (**  domain. 

dominicatus,  of,  btlenging,  or  tttenti 
to  B  domain :  sec  ouiiihh,  frrra. 
vinioU, 

dominicnm,  a  domain,  x,  6;  ivii,  114. 

dominieu^,  of  ur  Irhnying,  or  ivtrrt'd 
lo  a  dominus  or  lord;  see  anneiu, 
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Dominos,  tKe  Lord. — Natale  Domini ; 
Natiyitas  Domini,  see  Natale,  Na- 
tivita*.  —  Adventos  Domini,  see 
AdventuMy  and  Colleetaneus. — Incar- 
natio  Domini,  see  incaruatio  and 
armtu. — dominos,  a  lord  or  tiuutei' : 
boves  diMHtni,  iii,  6. 

domnuB  [from  dominus],  title  applied 
to  (I)  a  bishop,  xxviii,  66;  (2) 
a  king  (ibid.). 

domns,  a  house,  xiii,  15  (dono  in  MS.) ; 
XT,  63. 

donare,  to  give,  present,  produce,  give 
gifts  or  presents,  here  usually  to  pay 
tax,  in  money  or  in  kind,  in  the  same 
sense  as  solvere  (q.v.)*  ^^'  donare 
de  annoHa ;  aratieum  ;  de  avena;  in 
eensum ;  cetera  ;  detiarios ;  foetam  ; 
inkostelida;  delipno;  lignutn;  mul- 
tonem ;  pastas  ;  pullos  et  ova  ;  de 
sigilo;  solidos;  de  vino,  etc.,  etc., 
i,  2,  7,  9,  16;  ii,  2,  6;  iii,  3,  5; 
iv,  2;  V,  2;  X,  6,  9;  xi,  2;  xii, 
1-3,  6 ;  xiv,  3,  5 ;  xv,  2,  10,  17 ; 
xvi,  2,  5;  xvii,  2,  22,  28,  114; 
xviii,  1,  2,  21 ;  xix,  2,  7,  11;  xx, 
2,  8,  13,  16,  76;  xxu,  2,  8,  15,  18, 
24-26,  45,  47 ;  xxiii,  1.2;  xxvi, 
2,  4,  6-8,  11-14,  18-20,  22;  xxviii, 
2,  22,  46,  47,  50,  52,  69,  70,  72, 
73.     See  also  dare. 

donatio,  a  gift,  donatiott,  i\,  4  ; 
xiv,  6. 

ducere,  to  lead,  bring,  eottduet,  convey 
to,  vii,  2,  4  ;  xiii,  9.  See  also  coti- 
dueere,  deducere. 

ductus  vini,  the  conveying,  transporting 
(of  wine),  xiii,  3.  See  also  coti- 
duetto,  eonductus  vini,  in  voce  con- 
dueere. 

Ebdomada,  a  week,  during  which  some 
tenants  hud  to  work  a  certain  number 
of  days  for  their  lord,  xv,  17  (here 
2  days).     See  also  sepiimana, 

ecclesia  (aeccl-),  a  ehurch^  xii,  6;  xv, 
61 ;  xvii,  127:  xviii,  24;  xxv,  1, — 
ecclesia  dimidia,  xxv,  1. — Income 
deriveil  from  a  church,  xiii,  37,  39. 
— A  church  has  a  nmnsus  ingenuilis 
and  4  mancipia,  xviii,  23.  — Ecclesia 
sancta  Remensis,  xvii,  127. — ecclesia 
in  honore  Sancti  HUarii,  xxiv,  1 ; 
in  honore  Sancti  Remigii,  xv,  59 ; 
xxii,  47 ;  in  honore  Sancti  Victoris, 
xix,  18. — ecclesiae  medietas  in  honore 
S.  Mariae,  xv,  63.  —  ecclesia  in 
honore  S.  Remigii  dedicata,  vi,  17  ; 
in  honore  S.  Timothei  dedicata,  vi, 
1 . — aecclesiain  honore  Sancti  Kemigii 


(licata,  XX,  74. ~ ecclesia  in  honore 
sanctorum  martyrum  Cosme  et  Da- 
miani  sacrata,  x,  5;  in  honore  S. 
Martini  sacrata,  xvii,  123;  in  honore 
S.  Medurdi  sacrata,  xviii,  22. 

emendare,  to  repair,  restore,  etnend, 
xxvi,  2. 

episcopatus,  epincopacy,  a  bishopric, 
xxviii,  66. 

episcopus,  a  bishop,  xvii,  127  (here 
applied  to  an  archbishop), 

epistola,  (1)  an  epistle,  here  more 
particularly  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul: 
epistolae  rauli  et  vii  canonice,  et 
Apocalipsis  cum  explanatione,  volu- 
men  i,  xx,  74.  —  (2)  a  section  of 
Scripture,  usually  taken  from  the 
epistles  and  appointed  to  be  said  at 
Mass,  Epifitolarum  volumen  i,  xvii, 
123. 

epistolarin,  a  woman  who  had  been 
emancipated  or  affranchised  by  an 
epistola  (or  letter).  She  is  recorded 
as :  epistolaria  merely,  xx,  43  ;  (cum 
infantibus)  xx,  42,  43,  45,  52  ; 
epistolaria  forensis,  xx,  40,  45,  47 ; 
(cum  iufantibus)  xx,  24,  34,  40, 
41,  43-45,  47-51,  63  ;  accola, 
epistolaria,  xx,  42,  48-50,  70 ; 
(cum  iufantibus)  xx,  43,  51. —  Wife 
of  an  ingeuuus,  xx,  19,  22,  24.  26, 
27,  30-34,  36,  42;  xxii,  5,  11,  12; 
of  an  nccola,  ingenuus,  xx,  44, 
70,  71  ;  of  an  accola,  xx,  73  ;  of  an 
epistolarius,  xx,  37-40,  42-44,  47, 
48,  50  ;  of  a  servus,  xx,  45. — 
daughter  of  a  forensis  epistolaria, 
XX,  40. — sister  of  an  epistolarius, 
XX,  39,  43,  48  ;  of  an  epistolaria, 
XX,  52 ;  of  a  forensis,  epistolarius, 
XX,  40. — holding  a  mansus,  xv,  23 ; 
a  mansum  servile,  xx,  10. — she  is 
enumerated  among  the  forenses  villao 
debentes  9  dies  or  4  denarios,  xv, 
50,  51 ;  among  the  familia  villae, 
interiuH  et  exterius  commanens,  xx, 
18  (cum  infante  i),  25,  27,  30-34, 
36-41  ;  among  the  accolae  intra 
viUara,  xx,  73.     See  further 

epistolarius,  a  man  who  had  been 
etnanci paled  or  affranchised  by  an 
epistoln  (or  letter^.  He  is  further 
described  as  (1)  forettsis,  epistolarius, 
XX,  27,  39-41.  43,  44,  46-51,  62; 
accola,  epistolarius.  xx.  46,  48, 
50-52  (and,  as  such,  among  the 
accolae  intra  villam),  68,  71-73. — 
(2)  son  of  an  ingenuus,  xx,  19,  23, 
35  ;  of  an  tngenuus  -f  epistolaria, 
XX,  24  ;   of  an  ingctiua,  xx,  37 ;  of 
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.,  19  ;    of  a 
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aeetit,  tpitliiiarit, 
marrM  to  aa  iiij/n 
35,  37.  33,  37,  39,  ll',  13-15 ';  to 
BOtjiit/alM-ia,  u,  3T-1U,  12-11,  IT, 
18,  £0;  to  a  viearau,  uii,  6— 
(1)  boWng  a  Hiuuiu  ingtvttilia,  n, 
S,  3,  6;  »,  S-B:  ditto  (with 
tiBotberc]»(lai!araiii),  xxii.  27;  ditto 
Iwith  ui  iMfnruni),  xiii,  o,  6 ;  ditto 
(with  B  vioararin],  xiil,  B  l  a 
MunmiH  tmilt,  xt,  10-13;  ditto 
(Willi  an  mgiHuut),  tiii,  12.— (S) 
tie  ia  enuiiierstHl  iiniunK  (a)  tUr 
(vrmm  ittlae  delwnlcs  dies  fl  W 
1  detmrios,  xv,  31,  fil  ;  (A)  tba 
familia  riilac  lateiim  et  elteriiu 
connnDetM,  xx.  IB,  21,  23-2»,  ua, 
36-fi3,  63;  (it)  tlie  actalat  intra 
TiUam,  IX,  SS. 


f.riNtgilwm  Mathaei,  kk 
fomilfntialid.  —  [I]  n  iiBrliim  iff 
tki  Geipelii,  mid  it  siMei  timu  at 
XNvioK  tkiiin:.  ■«■  tlie  quotatiDiui 
ondin'  Miimlr. 

tMKqOo,  wIt.,  Jy  txttptimi,  exeptioH- 
tOt,  ti,  ai ;  iriii,  ai ;  xii,  1». 

eirulerp,  (o  iAiIiIt,  (Aa^v  nii(  (pom}, 
u  iMirk  w)iith  truuiit^  lull  l<>  piTliiriii 
for  thtir  lonl,  i^vii,  i\i. 


!,   (1)  U. 


'"J"*" 


31,  32,  42,  43 ;  xxviii,  U7.  -(2}  art., 
io  dtrirr,  oblaiu,  .m'tr :  Exeunt 
inde  loeias  wi  ut  iliuiiiliaDi,  cum 
B<nii«,  Gt  DDuiculu^  \v  i.t  ilimidiuni, 
(lullns \lviii  ....  \ii,  10. 

eipoiiitin.  trplmialioii.  ml- •■pre(aliini : 
c\|iimitiu  ill  buplieti'i  III  vuluincii  i, 
xTiii.  2:! :  nee  hnplintni'nu. 

extdrioH,  adv.,  oitlnidi:  \\,  i>H ;  xvii, 
lil;  VV,  18. 

ertmuellii.  a  alraugrr,  fureigiin;  with- 
out any  furthi'v   defitiition    of   hi" 

xs.  Id;  xxi,a-.l;'x\viii,  17,'l8!l(l! 

— He  held  n  muiu'uii  mgeuuUit,  v. 


,    3    (lialdisg  1 
■i,Ilfl(a. 


Faber, 


pa]>  12  denarii),  117  (ditto), 
facere,  fs  do,  mair,  irari,  i,  T,  9 ;  i'. 
8;  li,  -J:  ivii,  121;  lui,  18,19: 
c[Fi,17.  Wv  find thephnau :  futn 
fannHm,  lrracium,caplim,eBtTtfmi, 
mrrBgal/an,  fertvAom,  Aa,  A'unMb, 
ntoferinvt  matioptrat  mappaat,  mrdn- 
falrui,  mnmraiH,  preinram,  pidi- 
furam,  prrlicam,   nwpet,  HrnfitB. 

tiaii,  icaeiam,  lor  which  tee  tliKe 
tsrioui  Bliiclca :  Ko  alwi  «■«« 
AitvTNiUKTM,  pmtum,  tmutlmu.^ 
faerie  a4  tn-fiiMn,  see  trrlim,  him. 
facula,  a  ifn»l  »f  tvtimetH  letai.  en  a 
itmdb  ef  cAipi  of  tutk  tt<ai,  im 
making  1iglit4  or  tonheft,  or  ■  mutH 
terch.  XV,  12,  11,  5h ;  xx,  13,  76; 
iiii,  16.  Ij;  XIV,  1,  3. 

ifsHnile}  fenile,  a  hay-lofl,  uvi,  IT. 
laeanin)  feanoi,  tfnum.  f oemim.  is|r . 
the  qliimlitT  of  liaj  that  iiiold 
be  gatharBd  froni  the  meidowt 
ia  alwBji  indiFsted  bjr  the  evnm, 
\,l\  iii.  1,8;  iv,  1,2;  ii.IT;  iffi, 
1 ;_  ri.  1  _;     ■■    -        ■      ■ 


.  16; 


2;  s 


i,14.16.  1(1,18,20,  31,  U: 


.  1. 


i  hod  ia]  til  i-upvly 
uirU  for  the  carliu^  and  CDnveTann 
of  the  hay:  donat  .  .  .  ad/(«>i>i 
vehenduni  qaattani  |iartfm  de  tim. 
X,  ti;  Debt-t  ...  1  i-arnmi  ybni 
I'uni  ii  bohus,  xiii,  11;  or  (i)  tw 
f^vo  u  certain  amount  of  laboarfor 
tliiH  nork:  Duiiat  ...  ad  /niHM 
niiinnalerio  diidutcndum    hauouiu  i. 

pranini    compuntnu 


fllUU 


vehit  e 


:  lianat  .  .  .  baiiuus  ii  ad  /ottai« 
monasterio  deducondum  de  dimidia 

solidiifi  de  focno,  xiii,  21.  See  als" 
componrn,  colligrit,  rfKr-rr, 
lain,  a  lir&U,  arjifXc  (wliicli  HinU' 
tenant*  were  obliged  to  brinj:  with 
them  when  they  had  to  cut  Ibr 
ineadoH'H  [in  prataritiaj},  oi  lo  pii 
1  dtMi.  [2  den.  in  xviii,  '2]  in?ti»il. 
XI,  2. 


familia   . 

f /anils,  ho»>4huld-.   famili:! 

intrn   ■ 

,  i.   13.-lamilia  villae,  tk 
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jfimo,  a  towelf  handkerehitf,  maniple, 
▼i,  17  ;  xriii,  22  ;  xx,  74. 

furmarins,  a  com-miU,  xii,  1 ;  xvii,  1 ; 
xxiiy  I ;  xxT,  1.  — iariiuuiufl  dimidius 
•d  tertiom  (see  tertiwt),  xxTiii,  68. — 
The  mill  had,  on  certain  festiTalB, 
to  prevent  offerings  (Yenerari)  to 
the  anthoritaee  of  the  monastery, 
according  to  its  ability,  xvii,  1 ; 
xnii,  1.  —  See  also  moUnditmm, 
aenior,  maltster, 

iBhmarins,  the  month  of  Febnutry, 
xiii,  9. 

lemina,  a  woman,  in  general,  ri,  15 ; 
xiii,  3tf . — femina  ingenuitatem  habens 
per  cartam,  x^ii,  111  (but  still 
owing  4  days  every  year). — femina 
farensis,  a  itrange,  foreign  woman, 
zrii,  60  (she  had  tojpay  four  denar. 
of  sUrer). — femina,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  colonus,  xxviii,  65. — Called 
imgenua,  xv,  18  (and  holding  a 
manem) ;  xvi,  6  (and  holding  a 
manaum) ;  xWi,  29  (id.). 

lenile.  a  hay -loft ;  aee/aenile. 

fenum,  f^num,  hay ;  see  faenum. 

ferreus,  made  of  iron ;  see  cocclea, 
eignum. 

ferrum,  iron :  clocca  de  ferro,  xvii,  123. 
— Instead  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
iron,  which  some  tenants  had  to 
supply  to  their  lord,  they  could  pay 
a  small  sum  of  money :  Dat  (the 
tenant  of  a  manswt  ingenuilvf)  annis 
singulis  pro  bove  aquensi  deuarium  i, 
altero  (anno)  pro  ferro  denarium 
dimidium,  xriii,  2.  See  also  xviii, 
21 ;  xxT,  1,2. 

festivitas,  festivity,  a  feant-day,  xiii, 
21. — f.  sancti  Kemij^i,  xiii,  24. 

ieatum,  a  feaet,  fe^tiral:  L  sancti 
Remigii,  xiii,  1,  2, 4-2',  etc. — sancti 
Audrey,  xiii,  22,  40,  41.— s.  fiasoli, 
xiii,   32.-8.  Johanuis,  xiii,  5,  14, 

16.  19. — 5.  Lamberti,  xiii.  43-45. — 
8.  Martini,  xiii,  2,  5,  9,  11,  13,  15- 

17,  19,   etc. — Omnium  Sanctorum, 
xiii,  24.— R.  Petri,  xiii,  26. 

feta,  foeta,  feta,  properly,  that  which 
brings  fortn ;  hence  a  »hcep,  x\v,  i ; 
xxTi,  9 ;  xxvii,  6  (liere  the  foetae 
are  counted  among  the  reiTtceti). 
Usually  feta,  foeta,  cum  agno,  v,  2  ; 
Ti,  23 ;  vii,  2 ;  -\\i,  2,  10  ;  x^iii,  2, 
21 ;  xxi,  2,  7  ;  xxii,  2,  8,  45 ;  xxvi, 
2,  4,  43  ;  xxviii,  69,  72.— foeta 
dimidia,  xvi,  10. — See  also  oris, 
annieulut,  agnn»,  vervex. 

filia,  a  grown-up  daughter,  iu  contra- 
distinction to  infans,  vii,  5;    xvii, 


60,  62,  64,  65,  68,  112,  114,  etc. ; 
XX,  18. 

filius,  a growu'up  8on,  xvii,  60-63, 
65,  69,  111,  112,  114,  etc. ;   xx,  18  ; 
xxviii,  9,  16,  44. 
fimum    for   Jimwt;    always    here   in 


ro, 


accus.j,  mofture,  dung,  xx,  13 ; 
xxviii,-  2. 

finis,  an  end,  confine,  limit  (of  a 
property),  viii,  4. 

fiscalinis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  fise^ 
campus ./^a/tiiM  (x,  4) ;  see  camput. 

fluviolus  [fluvius],  a  tmall  river, 
xxviii,  1. 

fluvius,  a  river,  x,  5,  8;  xxvi,  16,  31 ; 
xxviii,  66. 

foenum,  hay ;  see  faenum. 

foeta,  a  eheep;  nee  feta, 

fogatia,  a  cake,  a  certain  number  of 
which  the  tenants  had  to  present, 
at  stated  times  in  the  year,  to  the 
authorities  (see  magistei;  tenior)  of 
the  Abbey,  i,  15;  xvii,  122;  -wiii, 
20  ;  xix,  18 ;  xxii,  44. 

*foragium,  a  tax  on  wine  sold  by  shop- 
and  innkeepei'8,  A.  i  (p.  111). 

foraneus,  so  in  xxviii,  73,  but  in  xxviii. 
53  the  MS.  has :  Nomina  foraneie, 
for  which  we  must  perhaps  read : 
Nomina  de  foraueis  or  foraneorum, 
and  take  foraneus  us  ssforasticus 
(q.v.),  one  doing  work  or  hcrrice  for 
his  master  outside  the  domain.  In 
the  first  place  the  foranci  had  to  pay 
each  4  denarii.     In  the  second  some 

?aid  4,  some  8,  and  some  12  denarii. 
'he  one  ancilla  and  the  one  servuM 
among  them  had  to  pay  each  12 
denarii. 
forasticus  [from  the  Lat.  foi'as,  outside], 
(1)  adj.,  of  or  bflotiging  to  the  outside, 
rt  siding  outside  the  domain,  or  doing 
work  or  service  lor  a  lord  or  master 
outbide  the  domain :  \i\xc\il\iforastica, 
iii,  7;  xix,  17;  ditto,  nnd  having 
infantes,  iii,  7;  xiXj  \1  .—forasticus 
homo,  ii,  4;  applit'd  to  two  women 
called  ingcftuae,  one  of  whom  (if  not 
both)  is  8tote<i  to  owe  4  denarii, 
which  is  probably  the  poll-tax. 
See  also  ii,  6. — forastica  terra,  land 
lying  outside  the  domain,  v,  1  ;  xiv, 
2,  6;  xxii,  47;  xxvi,  18,  22. 

( 2)  subst. ,  a  tenant  or  servant  doing 
work  or  service  for  his  lord  or  master 
outside  the  domain.  We  find  the 
forasticus  without  any  further  defi- 
nition as  to  his  social  condition, 
but  holding  an  accola,  vi,  13,  25-28, 
30 ;    L\,  9,  1 1  ;    a  mansus  senilis. 
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vi,  16  ;  a  inatunu  itiifenuilis,  vi, 
23,  24  ;  vii,  3,  6,  8  ;  ix,  3  ;  xtu, 
16  (with  two  i«y«ttti),  18,  27  ;  xxvi, 
23  ;  the  tertia  pars  of  a  manaiis  tfi- 
getmilxH,  vi,  24. — O^erforastici  are 
qualified  as:  ingenum  (q.v.),  i,  14; 
xix,  14 ;  ingenua  (q.v.),  i,  14 ;  xix, 
14  ;  XX,  33  ;  ancilla  (q.v.)»  xix»  ^7  ; 
»«TM»  (q.v.),  xix,  17. — A/orastiea 
holds  a  manam  ingetiuilis,  xxvi,  23. 
forensis  [forum]  =fora8ticM  (q.v.),  (1) 
adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  outside  \ 
residing  outside  the  domain,  or  doing 
work  or  nervice  for  a  lord  or  master 
outside  the  domain :  forensis  homo, 
owing  four  denarii j  xii,  6  ;  xvii, 
126  ;  xviii,  16 ;  owing  three  days 
or  Ij  denarius,  xxii,  46. — Among 
the  forenses  koimneSy  each  owing 
three  days  of  work  (xxi,  6),  are  the 
ifigenuus  forensis,  the  aecoin  ingenuuSy 
the  aecola  ingenua,  and  the  forensis 
ingenua.  —  Among  the  **  riri  ae 
ftininaefo reuses  de  villa"  each  owing 
annually,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Remi, 
four  denarii  de  argento  (xvii,  60- 
110),  are  the  ingenuus,  ingenun, 
ingenuun  aquisitus  (§  86)  ;  cartu- 
lariuSy  cartularia  (§§  63,  64,  67, 
68,  72) ;  undeJiMd  tenant ;  ancilla 
(§  85). — Terra  foi'etisis,  land  lying 
outside  the  domain ,  xviii,  1. 

(2)  subst  ,  one  H'ho  resides  outside 
the  (loiiiain,  or  perforins  work  or 
Hfvvirc  for  liis  loni  or  mastiT  outside 
tlu'  domain. 

Described  as  fore}isls  are  :  the 
ifufcnuus,  ix,  12,  16-18;  ingenua, 
ix',  12,  16-  18  :  /thn-fns,  i\,  14; 
tincinn,  ix.  1'),  16  ;  ditto,  having- 
in/anfe^,  i\.  16;  semis^  ix,  lo,  16. 
—  Among  tlie  fnre„sc.s  v,llae,  each 
owini^  0  dn>/.s  or  4  denorii  (xv, 
38  s«n|.),  are  ;  the  int/enuus,  xv, 
IV'i-  5s  ;  uu/niK(i,  xv.  33-68  ;  ^trrus, 
XV,  34,  38,  41.  63,  68;  cpisfolnyius, 
XV,  31,  61  ;  cjnstoldrviy  xv,  60,  51  ; 
i<irtnhiru(s,  \v,  34  ;  cni ttdnna,  xv, 
36:  onctlhi,  XV,  38,  41.  52;  nn- 
dfjiiitd  t'tiant,  xv,  38,  43.  52. 

The  foniis'(s  cartuhirin  appeal's 
amoui^  tlie  ,s€rv\  vel  anciUae  intra 
rt//<nn,  xviii.  18.  The  ingenuus 
:iml  uKjiHUd  foren-iis  appear  among 
the  t'limifid  nllae  interius  et  extmu.s 
eommaueiis.  \x.  18  (one  ingenua 
witli  a  sow,  jorrnsis),  20,  22-28,  30, 
31.  34.  35,  57-64.  So  also  the 
tpistolaria  forensis,  ibid.,  24,  34, 
40,   41,   43-45,    47  -5i,  63  ;    the 


forensis  epistolariusj  ibid.,  27»  39- 
41,  43,  44,  46-61,  62;  iheformii, 
eartulariusy  xx,  44,  61,  64  ;  the 
forensis,  anetUa,  xx,  66,  67;  the 
forensis,  servus,  xx,  66,  66,  67; 
the  infans,  forentis,  xx,  64.  See 
also  XX,  76. 

Among  the  forenees  de  viUa  owio^ 
each  3  days  or  I|  denarius  (nil, 
36-43)  are:  iiie  ingenuus \  m^mm; 
ancilla  cum  infantihus  (o  43). 

A  foreneis  (male)  holoi  a  fMRinw 
ingenuile,  xvii,  12  ;  (with  tt 
ingenuus)  a  ditto,  xvii,  9 ;  a  feoile 
forensis  nolds  a  d^tto,  xrii,  12. 

♦forestarius,  a  forester,  xxix,  7-9. 

forum,  a  inarket,  xiii,  37. 

•fosflorium,  or  foesorius,  «  koe\}\ 
A.  iii,  16. 

franca,  a  free  tcomatt,  xvii,  40  (haviBg 
children  and  holding  a  mansum). 

francus,  a  free  man,  xxviii,  66  (dis- 
tinguished from  a  colouus), 

frater,  a  brother,  i,  4  ;  iii,  7 ;  ix,  13, 
20 ;  X,  7  ;  xi.  2  ;  xv,  35  ;  xvii,  71, 
76,  115;  xxvi,  1;  xxviii,  47.- 
frater  germanus,  a  full  brother,  mm 
brother,  xvii,  28. 

frumentum,  com,  gruin,  i,  1;  iii,l; 
X.  9;  xi,  1,  2;  xiii,  1,  6,  9,  10,32; 
XV,  10,68;  xvii,  1;  xxi,  1;  xxii, 
1 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  x.\v,  1,2;  3cxvii,  1,4,5. 

fungi,  to  discharge,  execute,  xv,  63. 

fumus,  an  oven,  bakehouse,  xiii,  35, 
and  in  the  later  addit.  A.  ii  (p.  113). 
Hence  furuus  ealidus,  in  the  latter 
addit.  (A.  iii,  5)  =  edlftinnvt* 
(q.v.). 


Gardiniura,  a  gardtn,  viii,  1  (differing 

from  /tortus,  q.^'-)- 
gemma,  a  precious  stone,  gem^  jncel'. 

g.  vitrea,  see  capm. 
genalis,  a  hind  of  pig,  ditfering  tnun 

the  vtrres  (a  male  swine),  the  maxdi^ 

(the  castrated  |)ig),  the  $croft\  (the 

sow),  and  the  soalis  (lor  ttxalu^  a 

male  swine),  xxvii,  6. 
genealogia,  a  genealogg,  deitcent,  oriQtn, 

xvii,  127. 
glidsa,    linen   of   a   superior   kind:  2 

corporales  de  glidsa,  xvii,  123;  see 

Du  Cange,  voce  Glizzum. 
gb)sa,  a  gloss,  interpretafiou  :  glosarum 

quateruio,  a  quire  containiiuj  glossei, 

xvii,  123. 
gradalis,  a  gradual,  vi,   17 ;  see  anti- 

phonarius. 
•granarium,  a  granary,  A.  iii,  5. 
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granea,  a  ttorehowe  for  com,  granary f 
XT,  63;  xxTiii,  1,  2. 

Habere,  to  kave^  potsew^  iii,  6 ;  It,  1 ,  3 ; 
▼i,  1,  17  ;  ix,  »-ll  ;  xv,  63  ;  xxvi, 
1,  10,  18,  38,  39,  41 ;  xx\'iii,  51,  62. 
It  is  not  always  clear  that  habn-e 
here  means  to  pottess^  in  distmction 
from  tenere^  to  hold.  —  habere  in 
(pro,  or  de)  beneficio,  see  bmefieium. 
— habere  in  prestariam,  see  prae- 
ttaria. 

hendiiaSyproperty,  inheritance  ^  xiii,36. 

hibematicum,  teinter  corn,  xrii,  2 ; 
xxTi,  22. 

hibematicns,  of  or  belonging  to  winter : 
hibernatiea  satio,  a  winter  towing , 
here  usually  the  time  or  the  season 
when  tenants  had  to  plough  a 
certain  measure  of  land  for  their 
lord :  arare  ad  hibernatieam  sa- 
tumem  [here  follows  the  measure], 
i,  2  ;  ii,  2  ;  v,  2  ;  xi,  2  ;  xviii,  2  ; 
xix,  9  ;  XX,  2  ;  xxii,  8  ;  xxviii,  2, 
46,  48,  52,  69,  72  (facere  ad  hib. 
sat.). — arare  hibernatiea  tatione  fhere 
follows  the  measure],  x,  6 ;  xi,  8  ; 
xiT,  3  ;  XT,  2 ;  xvi,  2  ;  xvii,  2,  22  ; 
xix,  2,  11  ;  XX,  16  ;  xxi,  2  ;  xxii,  2, 
26;  xxTi,  2,  4,  6-8,  10-12,  22; 
see  also  aeativa,  aealivaticay  and 
tremtatiea  satio. — hibematicns  mo- 
lendinus,  a  teinter  mill,  probably 
one  that  worked  only  in  winter, 
there  not  being  water  enough  in 
summer,  xix,  1. 

Hieronymus,  Jerome,  the  father  of 
the  Uhurch:  Hieronimi  in  Matheo 
Tolumen  i,  xx,  74 ;  Jeronimi  super 
Matheum  toI.  i,  XTiii,  22. 

*hoba,  oba,  u  farmhonse,  with  land 
attached,  it,  p.  122,  123.  — Oba 
ingenuilie,  ib.  p.  122. 

[homilia]  omilia,  omelia,  a  homily: 
OmUiarum  Gregorii  xl  vol.  i,  xv, 
59 ;  quadraginta  omeliartim  Gregorii 
Tolumen  i,  xxii,  47. 

homo,  (1)  a  man,  in  general,  xt,  61 ; 
(2)  a  tenant,  (a)  in  general,  xiii,  37, 
38  ;  {b)  holding  a  manaum  ingenuile, 
XTii,  2. — homo  forefisisy  see  forensic. 
—  homo  forasticm,  applied  to  a 
woman,  see  foraeticus  (1,  adj.). 
See  also  vir. 

honor,  honour,  Ti,  1,  etc. 

hordeum,  barley,  xi,  1 ;  xxTiii,  69. 
More  frequently  ordeum  (q.T.). 

horrenm,  a  storehouse,  barti,  granary, 
as  part  of  the  tnansus  dominicatus, 
Tii,  I ;  Tiii,  1  ;  ix,  1. 


hortus  (and  ortus),  a  garden,  a  pleasure- 
garden,  fi^uit-gardeti,  usually  men- 
tioned among  the  buildings,  out- 
houses, and  other  couTeniences 
adjoining  the  manstts  dominieatnSf 
i,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  4 ;  ?iii,  l ;  x,  6 ; 
xi,  l ;  xii,  1  ;  xiv,  2 ;  xvii,  1 ;  xix, 
1 ;  xxii,  1. — or  other  mansi,  iv,  4 ; 
xxvi,  34.  Tenants  had  to  enclose 
them :  hortus  claudendus,  xvii,  2, 22; 
xxii,  2 ;  xxvi,  10, 11,  15 ;  xxviii,  69, 
72.  It  differed  from  the  gardinium, 
as  in  Alii,  1  the  manstts  dominieatus 
is  stated  to  have  **  hortum  ac 
gardinium^ 

hospes,  a  sojourwi',  visitor,  gueU,  or  a 
stranger,  foreigner',  xiii,  13. 32  (genit. 
plural  hospitium,  as  in  Liv.  4.  35. 4). 

hospitium,  a  habitation,  inn,  hostel : 
h.  sancti  Remigii,  x  (heading). 

hostelicia,  hosteUtia  [hostis,  hostilis], 
a  war-tajr,  which  was  paid  {solvere 
or  donare  in  hostelicia)  in  {a)  money : 
(den.  2\),  xxii,  26  (a  mansus  inge- 
nuilis  dimidius,  held  by  an  ingenuus) ; 
(den.  5),  xxii,  9  (a  mansus  servilis, 
held  by  two  tngenui,  and  added : 
duobus  annis),  xxvi,  11  ;  (den.  6), 
XX,  16  (a  tnansum  servile,  held  by  an 
ingenuus) ;  (den.  8),  vi,  2,  23  ;  xvii, 
2,  22  (a  mausum  sei'vile,  held  by  an 
ingenuus)  ;  (den.  10),  xx,  2  ;  xxii,  2, 
8 ;  xxvi,  10  (a  vasallus  as  tenant) ; 
(den.  10  de  argento),  xv,  2  ;  (don. 
11),  xxvi,  12;  (den.  14),  xii,  3; 
(den.  16),  vii,  2  ;  ix.  4,  6 ;  (den.  20), 
i,  2 ;  xi,  2  (medio  maio)  ;  (den.  25), 
xii,  2 ;  (den.  30),  xxviii,  2  (due : 
mense  maio,  from  a  tnanstts  ingett. 
dimidius,  held  by  a  colonus) ;  (2  sol. 
et  6  den.),  xxviii,  69. — See  also  xx, 
76. — {b)  cattle  (foetam  1  cum  agno), 
xxi,  2. — These  various  taxes  were 
all  raised  on  mansi  ingenuiles,  with 
the  exception  of  three  mansi  serviles, 
which  were,  however,  tenanted  by 
ingenui ;  one  tnansus  ingenuilis,  heYd 
by  an  ingentta,  was  exempt  from  the 
tax,  vi,  21. 

*hudu8  (i.e.  mensura  brasii),  xxix,  11. 

humolo,  hop,  hops,  xix,  9,  19. — 
humulo,  XXV,  1,2. 

Idus  maias,  the  Ides  of  May,  xvii,  127 

(in  a  date), 
imperare,   to  command,  order,  enjoin, 

xxu,  2. 
incamatio  Domini  (in  a  date), see  annus. 
incrassatio,    a    fattening     (of    pigs), 

XXV,  1. 
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imlintai,  for  indurtiu  (?),  Mrtrtd  : 
jtUmtlt     do     rendotn    (dlk    cloth) 

indicitim.  1  iMftA-,  infutmatim  ;  hi- 
iliciiUQ  mum  rpffiam  lia  a  ptiMie 
doruanit).  svii.  127  (ad  fin.). 

iodominii'atnm,  a  dematH,  ix.  11. 

infaiM,  a  ymtajr  Mi'M,  im  iN,fimt,  i,  3, 

18,  14;  ii,  I,  4;  iif,  T;  ri.  G,  S, 
II,  12.  13,  16,  16,  18,21.34,  £9  ; 
tii.3,  6;  riii,  2;  ii,  S,  6-8,  II-IB; 

I.  7;  IT,  1H-2S;  it!,  0-B;  itH, 
29-S",  81;   iriii,  11-19;    rii,  3- 

II,  16,17:  w,  13,  14,  IS-46,  47- 
ft9,  64 ;  ni,  2-4,  6 ;  «ii,  2,  etc  ; 
iixii,  3;   niiii,   2-8,  10,   12-lS, 

19,  20,  2S-28.  sa.  38-38.  41,  42, 
44-4S,  Thew  refecenoeB  are  oat 
vxhnmtive.  but  thcT  reeiird  (1]  iu' 
fnntcs  with  only  tfaeir  father's  dhuu  ; 
(2)  infuntea  with  the  names  of  botb 

erentfl.  ll  is.  howeter.  a  pecoKni 
itare  in  thifi  EedBler  that  so  many 
infatitti  lire  racordrd  with  only  thmr 
ninlhoT'e  name,  without  any  mentian 
et  the  ffttbtr's.  Sec  al«ojrft«,^/iM, 
infeoilia,  for  i^gmiiitii  (([.*.),  nil.  47. 
injieDUa.  a  fm'Aetn  imnan.  Bhe  is 
reeorded  a«  (t)  ingenua.  merely:  (a) 
without  further  qnnlificB^on,  xfii, 
127:  ».  M;  it)  owinp  *  dsn., 
i,  11.  U;  («}  faolding  a  momiu 
>m'>7i>,>i,1S;  Tiv,4;  lii,  11  :  :u, 
111;  lin.  (wilt  3  inReuui;,  ^ivii,  23  ; 
(rf,  :m  '■^'■■.  ix.  II  ;  ixvi,  6.  42  : 
V  n  BiffHm.,  JV,  19-21  ;  Tvi,  6-8  ; 
■tvii.  29,  32-38,  39,  42-46,  48-Sl. 
.13.  .55,  36.  -iS,  69  ;  xivi,  19,  23  ; 
<f)  a  m«H»i»i  i«9tmilf.  xvii,  6,  10, 
12.  18,  19:  ivlii,  4.  .1,  7:  3iii.  4  ; 
ilittii  (with  .in  ingfnuus),  >vii,  4,  n, 
II;  xviii,3:  xxii,4;  do.  (with  two 
ingenni),  wii,  l,"!;  ilo.  (withn  cartu- 
InriuH).  xxii,  o :  do.  (with  nuother 
iiip-nuii  nnd  iiu  infrenuusj,  xvii, 
I  .i ;  dn.  (with  another  ingenufl  and 
a  vioaratuH).  ixii,  3. 

(21  inj^iia.  eum  iiifnnlihiis  (no 
htishand  niMitioned),  x,  7.  etc. ; 
ixi,  3 ;  ilo.  (and  owing  4  dena  ) 
i,  13,  14 :  iii,  7  :  d  (and 
holding  an  arrola),  v  I  s 
II;   xxvii,  3:   do.  (and  I   Idnj;  d 

rn  mansuA  in)Knni]iB),vi.21  29    vi 

(a  manaUB  iut;enuilis  dimidins) 
24  :    vii,  3  :    (a   lertin   ]  an  manu 


(3)»i/*of[«)» 
v»,  6 :  vii,  3 :  i.  5  ;  mu,  a-e.  la ; 
til,  4,  6,  7,  10;  Q,  22.  ti.  Wi, 
28-81;  Tiii,  3.  5-7,  10,  14,  lg,2B. 
29:  (I>)  aforensis  ingennm,  n.E9; 
(c)  an  aecola,  intrenuD*.  ii,  20,  21, 
32,  33,  as,  69 :  (d)  an  acrali.  aarm. 
33.37;  (*)  a  Ubartu*.  n.  11;  {/) 
a  eartnlarioH.  xdi,  S;  ig)t  nctntai, 
iiii,  11.  28,  29  ;  (A)  a  tema,  ^ 
IB;  »iii,  2;  i»,  IT;  m,  9.  II; 
XX.  22,  S2.  93.  SS;  xxii,  3,  IB: 
(•)  an  ohiatiu,  ix,  B;  (t!  u 
epiriolBTius,  xi,  21.  24,  ii,  SI,  », 
41.  43-49;  xiii,  12:  (i]  an  eptt)- 
UrioB  farennu,  xx,  17. 

(4)  nitler  of  (a)  an  ingenmu,  i.  It ; 
ii,  13;  XX.  20,  24;  xxi,  4:  (i) 
an  in^naas  forenaii,  i3,  37,  31 ; 
(e)  an  mgenna.  ii.  4. 

(5)  ioHghttr  of  (a)  «n  ingmmu  + 
inemua,  tviii.  4 :  {b)  on  ini^iu 
+  opistoUria.  13,  18,  19. 

(6)  She  ii  described  as  :  (a)  accoli, 
ingBnna,xx.  36,  .^8, 68;  (i)  do.,  hold- 
ing H  mananm,  iTii,  37,  38,  46,  it. 
(e)  do.,  owing-  K  dav.  xii,  6  ;  (^do., 
owing  9  dars  or  4  denar.,  xr,  27-Jl : 
(*)  do.,  oum  infantihat,  xx,  21,  25, 
36  ;  (/)  do. ,  and  holdinK  a  mansmi, 
irii,  aa,  38,  47 ;  M  ugvma  Dm 
aaoniB,  cvn  inlaii^^tB,  f*"i  ^^uMim 
a  miin™in,  nii.  .H  :    (A)  inpfniu. 

g«nuu9!;  (i)  ing(?ntu  funiJttiva, 33.33: 
(*)  injpnun,  luri'nsis  (with  or  witli- 
out  fhildren),  xx.  IB,  23,  24,26-28, 
30.  31.  34-3U,  57-59,  61,  63,  64. 

{7)  She  U  MiuroiTaled  among  the : 
(a)  fumilia  intra  cillam.  i,  13  (ovic^ 
4  d«n.{  ;    {k)  familia  villae  inlerius 


(<:]  accalat  villae  (owin?  3  days. 
and  with  or  without  chi]£%n),  xxii, 
31-34;  [d)  accolae  villae  com- 
manentes  in  ipsR  villa  (with  or 
without  children),  all  owing  9  days 
or  4  den.,xviii.  ll-U;  (r)  lorastiei. 
xix,  14.  IS;  i.  14  (owing  4  den.): 
\f)  forasCi  hon  nea  4  (owing 
4  den  1  (?)  fo  enses  [  um  nfanti- 
hu«)  3  12  14  16-18  (A)  foren^a 
h  m  nes  [with  Ihoiit  children) 

wing  4  ll  n  VI  15  1  \>) 
f  ren  ee  llae  owing  9  dava  or 
4  den  X  33-d  (X)  forensM  de 
11a  (w  th  o  w  th  ut  h  Idren], 
wi  4  den  d  s  gento  xvu  60- 
"   '      "         w  ug  3  da  ■>  or 


lldn 
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iDgeniiflis,  of  or  belonging  to  an  in- 
genuuB,  of  the  nature  or  condition  of 
an  ingennns,  see  maneue  ingenuilis, 
— ^Applied  to  persons  having  the 
position  or  condition  of  an  ingenuus, 
xzTiii,  72.  He  held  a  tnaneus 
ingenuilis,  xi,  3 ;  xvi,  4 ;  xvii,  20 ; 
a  mannts  eervilia,  xr,  16  ;  XTii,  28  ; 
an  undefined  manmmf  xrii,  44.  [As 
in  nearly  erery  instance  the  word  is 
nsed  by  the  side  of  ingenuus  (q.v.) 
there  seems  to  have  been  some 
difference  between  the  two  persons, 
which  was,  perhaps,  connected  with 
their  status  or  rank  in  society.] 

ingenniliter,  in  the  manner,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  an  ingenuus,  said 
of  a  servus  who  held  **diraidium 
mansuro,*'  xv,  9. 

ingenuitas,  the  qualitg,  cotidition,  stattts 
of  an  ingenuus,  xvii,  111.  Here 
a  number  of  women  {seefemina)  had 
acquired  this  condition  by  a  carta 
(q.y.) ;  they  owed  annually  4  dies. 

ingenuus,  a  free-born  man,  iii,  8 ; 
xvii,  127  ;  xxii,  19.  He  is  recorded 
also  as:  (1)  major,  ingenuus,  xx, 
18. — ditto  (holding  a  niansus  in- 
genttilis),  i,  6.— ingenuus,  major 
Tillae,  i,  15. — ingennus,  decanus,  xx, 
18. — accola,  ingenuus,  xx,  20,  21, 
26,  32,  33,  35,  36,  44,  59,  68-73.— 
forasticus  ingenuus  (owing  4  denar.), 
i,  14. — forensis  ingenuns,  xx,  18, 
20,  22,  23,  27,  28,  30,  31,  35,  36, 
58-64 ;  xxi,  6. 

(2)  Son  of  a  decanus  ingenuos,  xx, 
18 ;  ditto,  of  an  ingenun,  xx,  18,  34. 

(3)  Married  to  an  ingenua^  i,  3 ; 
vi,  6  ;  vii,  3  ;  x,  7 ;  xviii,  3-6  ; 
xix,  4,  6,  10 ;  xx,  20,  22,  23,  25, 
26,  28-32,  69  ;  xxii,  3,  5-7,  10,  14, 
28,  29;  to  a  libera,  xxii,  11,  29; 
to  an  epiatolaria,  xx,  18,  19,  22,  24, 
26,  27,  30-34,  42,  44;  xxii,  5,  11  ; 
to  an  aneilla,  vi,  5  ;   xv,  13;  xxii, 

13,  24 ;  to  a  cartularia,  xx,  32  ; 
xxii,  4 ;  to  an  oblata,  ix,  7  ;  to  a 
viearata,  xxii,  3,  26  ;  to  an  uxor, 
xviii,  8  :  xix,  5,  10. 

(4)  Holding :  {a)  a  mansun  in- 
genuilis, i,  2,  8-10  ;  vi,  2,  5.  6,  20 ; 
vii,  2,  4,  5  ;  ix,  2,  4,  6  ;  xv,  3-8, 
10;  xvi,  2-6;  xvu,  3-10.  13,  15- 
19,  124;  xviii.  2,  3,  5,  7 ;  xix,  2, 
3,  5-7 ;  XX,  2,  3,  5-8  ;  xxi,  2,  3  ; 
xxii,  4,  6,  7,  11-14,  28  ;  xxvi,  22 ; 
ditto  (with  another  ingenuus),  i,  3- 
5,  11;  xi,  2-7;  xvii,  2-4,  8,  10-12, 

14,  15,  17;   xviii,  4-7;   xix,  4,  5, 


10 ;  XX,  3,  4 ;  xxii,  3,  5,  6,  11,  13, 
27,  29;  xxvi,  4;  ditto  (with  2 
other  ingenui^,  xvii,  3,  5,  7,  11-14, 
16,  18;  xviii.  6;  xix,  4;  ditto 
(with  3  other  ingenui),  xvii,  6,  10, 
12  ;  ditto  (with  2  other  ingenui  and 
2  servi),  xvii,  7 ;  ditto  (with  a 
cartularius),  xvii,  9 ;  ditto  (with  a 
forensis),  xvii.  9  ;  ditto  (with  2  other 
ingenui  and  3  undefined  tenants), 
xvii,  20  ;  ditto  (with  an  ingenua), 
xvii,  4,  5,  11  ;  xix,  6,  7  ;  ^xi,  4  ; 
xxii,  4 ;  ditto  (with  another  ingenuus 
and  an  ingenua),  xvii,  15  ;  ditto 
(with  another  ingenuus  and  2 
ingenuae),  xvii,  15  ;  ditto  (with 
another  ingenuus  and  a  forasticus), 
xvii,  16,  18;  ditto  (with  an  ex- 
traneus),  xxi,  4 ;  ditto  (with  a 
vicaratus),  xxii,  3,  5,  11,  27  ;  ditto 
(with  an  epistolarius),  xxii,  5,  6, 
12  ;  ditto  (with  a  mulnarius, 
vicaratus),  xxii,  11  ;  ditto  (with 
2  servi),  xxii,  14 ;  ditto  (with  a 
cartularius),  xxii,  29 ;  ditto  ^with 
an  undefined  tenant),  i,  7  ;  xvii,  9  ; 
xxii,  12;  ditto  (with  2  anciUae), 
xviii,  4. — {b)  a  inansus  ingenuilis 
dimiditts,  vii,  3  ;  ix,  4,  6,  7 ;  xxii, 
7,  26. — (c)  a  ffianstts  servilis,  iii,  3  ; 
vi,  10,  16;  viii,  3;  xiv,  4;  xv,  16; 
xvii,  22;  xx,  10-13,  16;  xxii,  20; 
ditto  (with  another  ingenuus).  xvii, 
23,  24.  26,  27 ;  xxii,  9,  22  ;  ditto 
(with  2  other  ingenui),  xvii,  23-25  ; 
ditto  (with  3  other  ingenui),  xvii, 
24  ;  ditto  (with  4  other  ingenui  and 
2  undefined  tenants),  xvii.  26  ;  ditto 
(with  4  other  ingenui  and  a  forasti- 
cus), xvii.  27 ;  ditto  (with  2  other 
ingenui  and  an  ingenua),  xvii,  23; 
ditto  (with  a  servus),  xvii,  25;  xxii, 
24;  ditto  (with  2  servi),  xvii,  24, 
26  ;  ditto  (with  another  ingenuus 
and  2  servi),  xvii,  24 ;  ditto  (with 
an  undefined  tenant),  xvii,  26. — (</) 
(with  a  servus)  a  m*tnsus  serviUs 
dimidius,  xviii,  9. — {e)  an  undefined 
mansus,  x,  6,  7  ;  xvii,  34,  39,  50- 
52,  59;  xxvi,  30. — (/)  a  mansus 
dimidius,  xv,  11 ;  xx,  9;  xxii,  6,  7. 
— {g)  an  accola,  vi,  13,  22;  vii,  4; 
ix,  10,  11;  xxvi,  7,  8 ;  ditto  (with 
another  ingenuus),  vi,  29;  ix,  11; 
xvii,  28;  ditto  (with  2  other  in- 
genui), xvii,  28  ;  ditto  (with  6  other 
ingenui),  xvii,  28. — (A)  a  sessus,  xxi, 
5. — («)  amble  land,  iv,  2. 

(5)  He  is  enumerated  among  the 
(a)  forenses,  ix,  12  (paying  the  poU« 
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juden,  n  judgi,  nal  mentianed  Iwi, 
bat  hia  elinenM  on  the  MU»  ii 
to  be  iDJerred  frani  the  phraM  Id 
tifm jaiiet  Ae  ligTio  camun  ■KmMi—', 

ii,  2. 

]  auu».    lAr    in«i(A    ij/*  /ii/jr :    jiliv 

madiiu,  mid-Juty,  jm,  *0,  5i. 
jorare,  le  take  an  oatA  (to  bHoni  ■ 

jutur),  ii,  19  :  nviii,  64,— j«ntw. 

jattitia,  jtutffmeiit,  prrrrpr,  eniiiMn*. 


I 

^^H      lu).    13.    14,    16,    18:    (»]   Hccolue 

^^^^^      Tiniiti  [owing  S  ili«i  ur  4  duniir.).  xv, 

^^^H     ST-31  ;    (c)   turenncg  tillae   (ovring 

^^^ft  •  fi  din  ur  4  dmiir.).  »,  33-37.  30. 

^^B    40,  41.  4tH9,  6f-a7;    {<f)  viri  w 

^^^H    bmiiUD  furtnuc*   ilc   vilU,    owin^ 

^^^r    •nnuBlIf  4  denarii  <Ip  nrgetito.  trii, 

^^^      M-«3.    M-81,    B3-110;     (<) 

ucaloc  vilW,  cnninuuicntcs  in  ifns 

TJlln,  oving'  B  ilaT«  or  4  denniiot, 

iviii,   1*2-14:     {/)   lucoliie    villac, 

^^^       owing    3    dap,   xai,    31-34  ;    (j) 

^^^^^      forenMa  hominn,  owing  4  densriuH, 

^^^^b     Xriii,  IS- 17;  (A)  forenne  hominea, 

^^^^1     doiDK  3  dajii.  iii,  6  -,  (i)  forenses  di! 

^^^^^     villa,  owing  3  d>}«  ur  1^  den.,  ixii, 

^"         86-40.  43:   (*)  foHBtid.  Dx,  14, 

IG;    (fj   Eunilia  tiUne,   inttirius  vt 

eiteriUHCominBnoDB,  III,  1S-3S.    See 

inilu.  ■»  iIhiI  plufr,  /hire,  lili,  S. 
Injiuiprr.  'e  impa^,  tnjain,  iii,  3  ;  li, 

S;    lir.  3:    it.  18.   14:   xx.   U: 

»xu.  14;  txviU,  20.  31,48. 
inoMnre.  le  girr  ont't  laimr  It  nny- 

thins,  lo  Hiakf.  do.  ixTiii,  i, 
iaoAa. ait it'oud:  i  flupprttuWoSuppia, 

I.  .'), 

inter  [-IhB  Fr.  cntre'^Lat.   tain— 

quam],  ai  irrH—o;  i,  1. 
interius.   lulv..   ii-t'AiH,   iii  (h  vilUtgu, 


la,m\M. ti lautp:  t,  ileitBKnD.ini,tlli 

tsmpadn  sloirncB,  ri,  17. 
tanwu.  ^  ur  pn-iainittf  h 

e/ieael,  unviln. 
Intitudo.  latitmU, 


i,  2 :  li.  2 :  : 


.2:   i*i. 


i,  20;  nii,!, 


4.  !I. 

latns.  lifiid*.  Mrraiiur/aer^tjUi 
nrtieao  ...  in  laiit  (in  lilit«d>, 
inad,  irMr)  fit  ...  in  liagnn,  ii, 
i;  vii.  2:  riu.  i;  ii,  2,4;  i.<. 
XTii,  22.— in  latuiu,  ixiij,  2. 

Jnubia  =  lobia,  an  optn  poreli  f" 
wnlkiiig,  ittacbed  to  or  djoiaint 
B  hcnue.  a  galltry,  UMg ;  it  Naau 
to  bare  be«D  more  spedallj  atluM 
T.],  which,  in  ila  ton. 
mentioned   with  ttf 


to  the  « 


•  in-- 


Ipd 


nrothit 


,,H(ijffr, 


127. 


Januariua,  (Ae  month  of  Jntiiuiry,  xiii, 

23,  30  ;  i\vui,  2. 
Jeronimus.  see  Hienmymai. 

J0Tnati»,a  mraiurea/laiidlFt.JoiirMl), 
nrobabi)'  as  mucli  a*  f  oiild  be  worked 
by  a  plongh  in  one  dty,  viii,  4 ;  it, 
61  :  iviii,  I. — junmle,  utii,  25. 

jomarius,  perbnps  a  tenant  icho  had  to 
irork  (MH  day  at  certain  timet  for  Ilia 
lord;  like  tlie  diiirnanu, ;  or  the 
word  maj  be  a  oeuter  aubat.  (it  is 


iectioanriua,  a  ieoi  containing  Uk 
paasages  from  St.  Paul's  Epjatlea  read 
at  the  Mau  :  eccleda  habel  ■  .  - 
/(vfioHariHin  Tulamen  i,  ti,  IT ; 
eccleiia  habena  IttHoaariot  ii,  it,  fS; 
leelioaariai  i,  itiii,  22 ;  lactioDuii 
vetuati  i  voliunen,  xi,  74. 

lega,  a  meaiurt  of  leHglk ;  aae  Itwgt. 

tevamen,  puUe,  »  l^umimau  jrianf, 
nere perhapathe &MH, xii, i ;  ixii.l. 
ziT,  I,  2;  iivii,  6. 

ieiua,  a  inoUHic  of  kmgth,  a  Ittnt. 
™.2;  ii,  2.  4,6;  ri,  2;  nrin,!. 


owed  daily  manuaJ  labonr  to  their 
lord,  or  u  mm  of  moneT  {usually 
4  denarii)  inatead.  i,  16.  [The 
term  embracea  22  jH^mtit,  iiigentme, 
artulat-ia,  6  oi     ' 


here   in    the    ablat.    iomariis)   jor  ,    ,      . 

nariiiin.  a  paiment  due  by  tenants       tei,  the  law.  > 
liber,  •  Sooi,  s 

Ub«r,  a  fret  hmh,  xii,  3  (majOT^  libit). 

libera,  a  free  mman,  ixii,  II,  29  ^ 

both  casea  ahe  waa  the  wife  at  u 

iHgemmi,  q.T.). 

libartna,  am  tmaitcipated  num,  a  fnd- 

man.     He  held  a  moiHiH  vrfiJu, 

.]  Ti,   11,   11,   14;   hia  wife  wa>  al 


to  be  a  /Bm 
remainder  as  foraili 


villam ;    the 
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,  11  ;  he  is  classed  as 
z,  14. 

tnd  of  money ,  xiii,  19, 25, 
43,  etc. ;  xr,  68 ;  xxv,  1 . 
0  libra;  argenti libra;  see 
-denariorum  libra,  xxv,  2. 
md  of  weight :  de  melle, 

).  plor.),  a  bundle  or  pile 
X,   76 ;    the    Cod.    has 
it  is  probably  the  same 
n  (q.v.). 

?iie  of  wood  (heieht  and 
fined),  xxv,  1. — (habente 
ae  pedes  v  ad  mannm), 

,  of  which  tenants  had 

certain  quantity  (usually 

y  the  earrwm  or  earruSf 

tisfaction  of  their   rent 

r.),   and   occasionally    a 

intity    as    tax    {bannus, 

9,  16  ;  ii,  2 ;  iii,  6,  8  ; 

;  X,  6  ;  xi,  2 ;  xii,  2,  4 ; 

28 ;    xiv,  3,  6 ;    xv,  2, 

10  ;  xvii,  2,  126  ;  xviii, 

2,  9,  13,  19;  XX,  2,  76; 

xxii,  2,  8,  9,  15,  26  ; 

xvi,  2,  4,  7,  9-12,  16  ; 

I;   xxviii,   2,   22,  69.— 

.V.)  liraomm,  xiii,  11. — 

.)  de  Tignis,  xiii.  22,  23. 

de  censu,  de  banno,  xxii, 

rum    census   carra   655, 

pro  paatione  carra  211^, 

-  Donare    or    facere    ad 

nnum   i,   to  give    or    do 

work    in    gathering     or 

odj    xix,    2,    9.  —  Four 

>od  =  2  solidi,  xiii,  14.— 

ii,  15,  16,  18,  88,  where, 

myments     '*  de    ligniB  '^ 

)   for   the    privilege    of 

k!  in  the  manorial  forests, 

),  32 :  soUdi  "  ad  ligna,'' 

payment  instead  of  the 

•ply  of  wood. 

aiffered  from  eaplim 
leaning,  probably,  block» 
3casionally  perhaps  deai- 

telonging  to  linen ,  linen- : 
)  linea,  xxii,  47. 
ten  dreu  or  (sacerdotal) 
i,  17  (habet  linteoe  iii). 
ill,  5,  9  (pensa  lini). 
Tlaeey  in  general,  xvii,  2. 
taee,  tpot ;   1.  monasterii, 
,  32.---(2)  a  place,  estate 
im,  X,  10.— locum  domini- 

mm.  1908. 


oale  monasterii  {the  dotnain  of  the 

monastery),  xiii,  9. 
longitude,  longitudef  length,  i,  2;   ii, 

2  ;  iii,  3,  5 ;  xi,  2 ;  xv,  2  ;  Xfi,  2 ; 

xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  2  ;  xx,  2 ;  xxii,  26 ; 

xxvi,  2,  4,  22. 
longus,  in  longum,  in  length,  length- 

way,    longitude :    perticae  ...  in 

latus  et  .  .  .  tn  langum,  vi,  2  ;  vii, 

2  ;  viu,  2 ;  ix,  2,  4  ;  X,  6 ;  xvii,  22; 

xxvii,  2 ;  xxviii,  2,  46,  49,  52,  69. 

— habens  longum,  xx,  16. 

Maoeria,  an  eneloeure,  wall,  which  the 
tenants  had  to  construct  or  repair : 
fadt  ...  ad  maeerias  dies  xv, 
dabitnrque  ei  panis  de  dominico, 
X,  6. — ad  maeeriae  monasterii  sen 
alterius  loci  faciunt  manoperas,  xvii, 
2 ;  facit  maeeriae  in  monasterio  vel 
alio  in  loco,  xvii,  22. 

magister,  a  master,  chief,  head,  superior, 
here  probably  one  of  the  chief  ojleers 
of  the  estate,  to  whom  the  major 
of  a  villa,  or  certain  mills,  at 
stated  times  of  the  year,  had  to 
present  **in  veneratione '*  certain 
gifts  (oblationes),  as  a  number  of 
fogatiae  (q.v.),  i,  15  ;  xvii,  I ;  see 
also  senior. 

maialis,  a  castrated  pig,  xxvii,  6  ;  see 
bIbo  poreus. 

mains,  the  month  of  May,  xiii,  1,  2, 
5-7,  9-11,  13-16,  18,  20,  22,  28, 
30,  32,  34,  35,  37-39.  — mains 
mensis,  i,  2  ;  xxviii,  2.  —  maius 
medius,  Mid- May,  xi,  2  ;  xiii,  43- 
45,  52. 

major:  majores  campi,  i,  1. 

major,  an  qffleer,  a  m^jor,  jprobably  one 
who  presided  over  a  village,  vi,  15, 
30;  IX,  19;  xvii,  125,  127  (ligna  a 
document  after  the  monachus) ;  xix, 
13;  xxvi,  39;  xxviii,  64.  He  is 
further  described  as :  major,  coloous, 
xxviii,  14. — major,  ingenuus,  i,  6 ; 
XX,  18.  —  major,  liber,  xxi,  3. — 
major  villae,  i,  15  ;  xvii,  122  ; 
xviii,  20  ;  xix,  18 ;  xxii,  44. 

*maldru8,  a  com  measure  (in  later 
addit.  xxix,  6,  7,  9,  10,  17). 

mancipium,  a  slave,  bondman,  vi,  17 ; 
XV,  60 ;  xvii,  127  (here  the  term  in 
applied  to  servi  et  aneillae,  who  were 
descended  from  persons  who  bad  been 
'*  comparatae  de  precio  dominico  **), 
xviii,  23  (here  the  term  includes 
a  cartularius,  a  cartularia,  and  a 
servus) ;  xxvi,  14. 

manere,  to  reside,  dwell,  xv,  58;  xxviii, 
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2  (lUper  maasum].     See  uIho  win- 

'manipulus,  s  mriuarn.  bandU  (nf  flu), 

lUBDopeiB,  maiiial  lahiiir,  htnitrvrlt, 
nhich  lenanU  bud  to  perfgrm  iat 
their  [onl.  It  oaually  went  (flgether 
■rith  tbeMTtic«  called  nro^urd  (<].>.], 
eiceptin  lour  places  (ivi,  fi;  xAy,  1 ; 


iii,  2:  B 


,  2) :  A 


fHcere  iBHHfv>cnu.  i,  2;  >■,  2;  m,6i 
Ti,2;  ii.2.*.5:  tii,  2,  *;  iv,  2; 
iri.  2 :  ITU,  2 ;  jniii,  2 ;  rii,  3,  » ; 
n,  3;  iii,  2:  nii.  2,  8,  a,  26: 
uii.  10-12,41;  miii,  2,  32,  99, 
72. — (adnnt  m»Mpert  (acoos,  plnr. 


maHUpera   (accu».  plur.) 
in  jaeaae,  Tel  nbicnnque  t 
fnerit,     ixiii,     2.  —  ad     mnt»rks 
monostorii  wa  alterins  loci  Isciunt 


dirrUing  vrith  land  aCtacllHl  tii  it. 
a  farm :  (1)  /Ac  nimplf.  undefined 
fluHK.  Some  inanti  are  mentioDed 
witbout  anjf  qualifying  adjective, 
and  withaut  any  further  dewriptioli 
of  their  eitent  or  coateuts,  thooeh 
the  seiriceg  and  taiee  wbich  ue 
Abbey  raised  on  tbsni  are  osDally 
enumerated.     Tbey  were  held  by  : 

iviii,  6:  Xivi,  4, —an  undtfinrd 
imant,  i.  T  ;  xxvi,  5.  —an  undifintd 
'   "  pro  benefieio," 


See  a 


,  10,  1 


,    16,    IS,    23,    32,    34-3S, 
«T,  6;  ilTi,  1,  13,  U,  33. 

Others  are  itatrd  ta  hare  certain 
meanires  of  land,  or  of  vineyard, 
tit.,  attaebed  to  them.  Of  some 
of  these  maasi  no  teniiat*  are  men- 
tioDed, I,  8  :  iivi,  as,  29,  32.~ 
One  iraa  held  (fmrO  hy  an  ittgnmm, 
UTi,  30.  —  One  by  an  vndifititd 
ttnant,  UTI,  IB.  —■  One  was  had 
[kaitl]  by  nn  undfjurd  ttnani  in 
"  beneficji',"  uvi.  20.— Some  were 
had  (Aairf)  by  a  ratallM,  iivi, 
27.  34. 


Others  ore  evidently  niMi  ia- 
gttimlii  luBoallj  hiM  by  mjmfl, 
the  word  iitgrnuilii  bang  implW 
in  tha  word  tianltirr  fonoa  ii  nt' 
|wmgtnphi,  tt  i.  3.  4,  A,  8,  9;  i 


held  0 


c);    > 


-i  held  a 


:  m.1 


(hers   lira    held   br  ' 
a  OH/er  /ifwr) ;   Mil.  3,  W  ; 
27-20 ;    UTi,   3.     See  foithtf  fti 
article  in^nmilu. 

Otheis  Tesemble  tbe  msiwu  ^ 
NualHt,  having  outtn-iuea.  a  nl 
orchard,    vineyards,    one   nr   a 
meadows,  thioliets.  or  burhea  lUaeM 
lo  them,  IT,  T,  4;  vi,  17. 

Others  are  evidently  mani  arrrila 
(umally  held  by  wtt>).  tbe  W 
mntliltr  implying  tbe  adji-ct.  nrfita 
of  previous  pimgraphi,  xi<.  <  (1i^ 
■isoheld  bytn^niii);  xtiii.tt;  ti, 
10  (here  held  bv  h^mih):  uii. 
10-14,  18,  20-24.  8«e  w** 
Hrri/ii. — Hanu  pan,  li.  2. 

Variaae  athra  uwiui  ore  t«(«U 
with  qnalifyinfr  adjeetivcii ; 

(2]  mausus  dximiiut,  pTOptril  • 
hiifmanii,  but  tlie  WOid  dtm.iM 
clearly  indirates  tbe  amount  ol  tb 
taxea  or  rent«  paid  by  the  lenaBt.  vA 
the  eilent  of  the  maoBo  orilsdirwS 
into  halvFi^       It  wm  ivnled  bi'  ' 


in  tbe  mi 


nthen 


n  ingennus,  i 


undefined  tenant,  iii,  4  ;  idi.  14: 
ixtI,  23.  —-  a  colonna.  nil,  19. 
See  alio  liii,  I,  IB,  32,  52. 

(3)  mansos  iominicabu,  tin  nil- 
norial,  tnaaoiial.  or  thitf  -—i. 
occupied  by,  or  reserved  for,  the  ImJ 
(dominni).  lo  which  were  sttachtd 
Tahoaa  buildings  or  onthouKS,  • 
cellar  or  sttoehonse,  courtyui 
stable!,  an  orchaid,  a  gudn. 
ar»b!e  land,  woods,  meadows,  tint- 
yards,  etc.,  i,  1;  ii.  I;  iii,  1 : 
T.  I ;  Ti,  1 ;  vii,  1  ;  viii,  1 ;  ii,  1 ; 
Ti.  6  (assigned  to  an  ecclesia  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  poor) ;  li.  1  (!B 
MOKii  ingrnHilfi  belonged  to  il); 
liv,  2,  6;  IT.  1.  68;  xvi,  I.  V>. 
ivii,  1,  126:  iviii,  1,  21;  ril,  I. 
19;  H,  1.  !S.  17,  76:  XB.  l.T- 
ini,  1,  45;  uiii,  I ;  ixiv,  1  M 
"habet"   by  tbe  preabyter  of  tb« 
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church)  ;  xxv,  1  :  xxvii,  1 ;  xxviii, 
1,  68. — inaasits  dominieatiu  inge- 
nuUit,  x?ii,  123  (had  *'habet*'  by 
ft  church). — manma  dominieus,  the 
same  as  m.  dominieatitHf  xii,  1. — 
No  tenants  of  any  man»tt9  domini* 
eatna  are  mentioned,  as  they  were 
administered  by  the  lord  of  the 
estate,  or  his  officers.  But  in  all 
cases  the  extent  of  the  fields, 
meadows,  woods,  etc.,  is  given,  also 
how  much  seed  of  yarioos  grains 
was  required  for  sowmg  the  land, 
and  how  many  tributary  manses  and 
tenants  pertained  to  it,  etc. 

(4)  mansus  ingenuilia  (also  mansum 
ingenuile^  xii,  3;  xyii,  2,  3,  21, 
122,  126;  XX,  1,  2,  17,  76;  and 
mansns  inge//tlis,  xxii,  47),  an 
ingenuilis  manse,  that  is,  properly, 
a  nwnte  held  or  rented  by  a  tenant 
called  inaenwUf  but  as  they  were 
often  held  by  tervi  and  other  classes 
of  tenants  more  or  less  inferior  to 
the  ingenuua^  the  adjective  no  longer 
qualifies  the  manse,  but  the  tajces, 
rants,  and  terviees  to  which  the 
manse  had  originally  been  liable 
whenitwasheldoy:  an  m^^imfM.  It 
was  held  by:  an  ingettwM,  i,  2, 8-10; 
Yi,  2,  6,  6,  20 ;  vii,  2,  4,  5  ;  ix,  2, 
4,  6 ;  XV,  3-5,  7,  8,  10 ;  xv,  2  ; 
xvi,  3-6;  xvii,  3-10,  13,  16-19, 
124  ;  xviii,  2-6,  7,  8 ;  xix,  3,  7 ; 
XX,  2,  3 ;  xxi,  2,  3  ;  xxii,  4,  6,  7  ; 
xxvi,  22. — an  inffemta,  vi,  21,  29 ; 
vii,  5;  xvii,  4,  6,  10,  12,  18,  19; 
xviii,  4,  6,  7 ;  xxii,  2  ;  xxvi,  23. — 
two  ingenuif  i,  3,  6,  11  ;  xi,  3-7; 
XTU,  2-6,  8,  10-12,  14,  15,  17; 
xviii,  4-7;  xix,  2;  xxii,3,  5, 6. — two 
ifigenui  and  an  ingenuay  xvii,  15. — 
three  ingenni,  xvii,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13, 
14,  16,  18;  xviii,  6. — four  ingtnuif 
xvii,  6,  10,  12.  —  two  brothers 
ingenui,  i,  4 ;  xi,  2. — an  ingenutt* 
and  ingenua,  xvii,  4,  6,  11 ;  xviii,  3 ; 
xxii,  4. — a  major ,  ingenuus,  i,  6. — 
an  ingmutu  and  an  undefined  tefiant, 
i,  7 ;  xvii,  9. — an  undejined  tenant, 
ii,  2,  3 ;  iii,  6 ;  ix,  7 ;  xvi,  6  ; 
xviii,  3 ;  xxvi,  2,  23. — two  ditto, 
ix,  3 ;  xvii,  8,  9. — an  extraueue,  v, 
2;  xviii,  6,  8;  xxviii,  17,  40. — 
a  presbyter,  in  **beneficio"  (or 
**beneficium'*),  vi,  3;  ix,  3;  xv, 
62. — a  eoqum  (cocus),  in  **bene- 
fido"  (or  **beneficium*'),  vi,  4; 
ix,  6,  7. — a  aervus,  vi,  7,  8 ;  ix, 
3,  6;    XV,  5  ;    xvi,  3-5. — two  aervi, 


xvii,  14. — a  foraatieua  (q.v.). — a 
aervua  and  an  ingenuua,  xxii,  3. — 
two  foraatiei,  xvii,  16  ;  a  foraatiea, 
xxvi,  23.  —  an  oblata,  ix,  6. — an 
oblatua,  ix,  7,  8. — an  ingenuilia, 
xvi,  4. — two  ingenuilea,  xi,  3. — 
four  ingenuilea,  xvii,  20. — an  epiatO' 
iariua,  xv,  2,  3,  6. — an  eecleaia,  xv, 
60 ;  xviii,  23. — three  ingenui  and 
two  aervi,  xvii,  7. — an  ingenuM  and 
cartulariua,  xvii,  9  ;  an  ingenuua  and 
&  forenaia,  xvii,  9. — Aforenaia,  xvii, 
12. — a  female  forenaia^  xvii,  12. — 
one  ingenuua  and  two  ingenuae,  xvii, 
16. — two  ingenui  and  a  foraatieua, 
xvii,  16.  —  one  ingenuua  and  two 
foraatiei,  xvii,  18.— three  ingenui 
and  three  undefined  tenanta,  xvii, 
20. — an  ingenuua  and  two  aneiUae, 
xviii,  4. — an  ingenuua  and  an  epiatO' 
Iariua,  xxii,  5,  6.  —  a  preabgter, 
xviii,  20.— two  viearati,  xxii,  6. — 
a  vicarattia  and  two  ingenuae,  xxii, 
3. — a  viearatua  and  an  ingenuua, 
xxii,  3,  5. — a  cartulariua  and  an 
ingefiuua,  xxii,  5. — a  viearatua  and 
an  epistolariua,  xxii,  8. — a  major 
viUae,  xvii,  122 ;  xxii,  44.  —  a 
vaaalhta,  xxvi,  40  ^"pro  beneficio"). 
— a  vasallua  hela  three  of  sucn 
mansi,  xxvi,  10-12.  —  a  eoUmua, 
xxviii,  7,  29,  39.— three  coloni  and 
a  colotta,  xxviii,  4. — It  belonged  to  : 
an  eceleaia,  xx,  75 ;  a  eapella, 
xxviii,  1. — See  further,  i,  16  ;  ii,  6 ; 
xi,  1 :  xii,  2,  3 ;  xv,  58 ;  xvi,  10 ; 
xvii,  21,  28;  xviii,  21;  xix,  19; 
xxi,  7 ;  X3di,  9,  45  ;  xiv,  1  ;  xxvi, 
9,  15,  19,  26,  43,  69,  70. 

mansus  ingenuilia  apaua  (according 
to  the  supposed  meaning  of  aft«iM,q.v., 
or  apaua,  probably)  a  manaua  in- 
genuilia  which  was  not  cultivated  or 
occupied  by  a  regular  tenant,  or  not 
paying  the  regular  charges,  as  opposed 
to  vestitus  v^.v.),  vi,  26  (paying  2 
solidi) ;  xxviii,  51  (paying  2  solidi  de 
argento,  et  araticum),  67. 

m.  ingenuilia  tertia  para^  vi,  24 
(held  by  a  foraatieua), 

ditto  qtwrta  para,  xxviii,  18  (held 
by  an  extraneua). 

m.  ingenuua,  probably  the  same  as 
the  m.  ingenuilia  (q.v.). 

mansus  ingenuilis  dimidius,  i»  16; 
ii,  5 ;  xxi,  7  ;  xxii,  46 ;  xxvi,  43. — 
It  was  held  by :  an  ingenua,  vi,  24. 
— an  ingenuua,  vii,  3 ;  ix,  4,  6,  7 ; 
xxii,  7,  26. — a  preabyter,  xv,  62  (IJ). 
—an  eceleaia,  xv,  63;    xix,  18. — a 
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(frvui,  xvj,  S;  XtiUi,  3S.  — tbl«e 
umUJbtHi  ImanU.  XlU.  20.  — two 
itilto,  irii,  30.~a  taleniu,  xxviit,  3, 
a,  6,  e,  8,  B,  11-14.  IS.  IG,  30. 
3S-3T,  il'A6.—a  coUma.  xiriii,  B. 
in,  12,  IB,  IS,  28,  30,  11.  — a 
pitalw,  •fTvut,  xitiii,  8. — a  m^or, 
eolunHf,  ntili,  14.  —  R  carlnUiriwi 
and  »  eolnmit,  Xxriii,  ll.~a  colcwa 
and  hat  perlienorHi'.  xiviu,  16. 

(Al  mauBEUi  ittltgfr,  a  irkolt  mami, 
us  distinct  from  a  nianKUB  rfioii^iu 
fq.T.)'  >'  IB  (eould  be  held  by  an 

(fl)  mnnms  niirfiu,  porhups  n  t'oranf 
mon»f,  or  one  (Ant  vnt  nor  /ni^ 
tqmppsj  teith  oil  ib  tufoarim, 
tiii,  fi.  It  is  onpowd  hi  the  masaiu 
mliha  (see  below),  though  the 
difltronce  between  the  two  ia  not 
Indiatvd.  xiii,  9,  13,  3S.  Abo  in 
f  23,  but  here  it  ia  said  that  bnth 
uin  Riansua  iimbiir  and  the  munaiiD 
tnliliu  bud  to  BUpplj'each  two  oiv) 
for  transportin^c  pjod",  nr  Ui  pay 
10  denarii  and  <ioe  tart. 

(7)  [ii»lj»li»  itnilvi  [bIwi  ' 
Mrvife,  xii.  4  ;  iit,  G  ;  xvii,  22.  23. 
122.  126:  Q,  10,  16,  IT.  76].  in 
WoonUnce  with  the  meaning  of 
wn-tlM.  oririnally.  n  ntaiof  occupied 
M  hf  a  irrtHH,  but  later 
tr  vkKh  W..«  -ihjftl  til 
the  taxff  nnd  serrires  which  were 
toraerly   paid   hi  the 


It  ■• 


>   held  t 

.    16,    1 


riii,  2,  3 :  li,  S--U  ; 
12-lS,  17:  iriu.  9;  lij,  B,  9,  11; 
II,  13,  14:  nil,  I  A,  17,  IB,  20,21; 
iiTiii,  20,  21,  31.  — two  terri, 
"      "         "'"   "  1.16.31,22: 


lii.  14  : 


KiUa,     I 


,  IS: 


,  24  :  a  jrhh  and  a 
roiDHHi,  iiTiii,  32  :  an  uteitta,  n, 
16,  18  :  dT,  4  ;  irii,  26  ;  an 
iKfftmHt,  iii,  3:  Ti,  10.  16:  riji, 
3:  TJT,  4:  IT.  13,  16:  xrii,  2!  ; 
lil,  to  :  »,  10-13.  16;  oil, 
10-14.  19.  SO ;  two  iHfnMi.  ilii, 
13,24,  26.  27;  xni,  9. 11,  13,  22; 
three  i>mi«,  itii.  33-27  ' 
Uffwiii,  iTii,  24  ;  three  atfiti 


1,  23; 


0   kmItIImhI  I. 


I,  36; 


fldum)  :  an  in^minfu,  it,  16;  itii, 
23  ;  n  pmbgtrr  (in  henefloDl,  i<. 
61;  HX,  76;  a  rK«n.M>,  iili,  R 
II;   ditto,  with  2  siaten,  uii.  1! ; 


11:    a   ettUrariiu,    nii,    122;   a 

fpittBlariwi,  11,  10-13  :    an  qfiA- 

bttii.   II.   10  ;    a  tartul^im,.  n. 

14;    an  nnA^m^  Uma^t.   iU,  J: 

Ti,  16:  liT,  *;  nii,  12;  nee  il" 

IT,  M;   ITii,  124,  128;   ni,  1». 

tXTiii,   71. 

\*iii,  21 .  xiu,  45,     It  beloirvl  » 
■a  cccleslu.  lu.  6.-wai  bdd  hj: 

an  uadt:/!»^  tmani,  xxn,  SS. 

(«)  maluua  «rf.(M.,  .  ArwU 
fiilly  rqy'iifHt  mantr,  oniUlr  appmd 
to  tbn  mansiu  nu4tu,  or  hi  the  naiia 
atuH.  uu,9,  13.  22,36. 


manoale,    manualnn,    iviii.  23;  <k 

manug.  n  Aomf.  ii»  a  mnmtr.  in  ftt 
phrase:  pedes  arf  nmnum:  dat , .  .* 
li^ocrtmim  1 . ..  ?ii  peda «'>"»•" 
habpiili'tn,  vrii,  2  ;  lignurinni  IiiImi 

onlj  used  here  in  respect  to  [1]  >oif 
laden  with  wood,  and  (2}  ■  pile  of 
wood.  According  tuQuaardtPolip- 
de  8t.  Renii,  p.  ili]  these  "munul 


Snare  and  mbic  teet,  < 
ored  for  measure*,  and  litB- 
perhape  br  a  hand,  than  the  lo(4  of 
a  man.  See  La  Cume  de  SaiiU- 
Palap,  Diction,  kiitor.,  viii.  !«T 
(jiuiJtmam:  pie-miaiH);  Codefnn, 
IHet.,ji,  149  {pwJ  mmm.  fii  mi»]' 

witaMBi). 

*inap«siB>.  eee  nMfifMyiiu. 

mapatacoa,  perhaps  «m  ir*e  keU  ■  ri" 
o<  tonf  called  (wv>pa.  liii,  18.  Ac 
word  appears  tmlj  in  the  >1<I>'- 
plntal,  and  may  be  a  nentn  nM' 
neaaii^.  not  pernos.  but  Wm  patl 
for  the  p    ~  '  — 
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mappa,  a  ineoMtre  of  surface^  the 
length  and  breadth  of  which  varied. 
It  wan  a  measure  for  arable  land 
(see  terra)  ^  JUlds  (see  campwt)^ 
meadowt  {jtratum),  panturea  (see 
pasqualigy  paseuum),  woods  (see  silva, 
iuscaU),  bogt  (see  maritcus). 

At  St.  Keim  mappa  was  evidently 
applied  in  four  different  ways,  to 
indicate  (1)  the  size  and  extent  of 
land  and  woods  without  its  being 
stated  what  the  particular  size  and 
extent  of  a  mappa  was :  i,  1 : 
pasqnales  ii,  continentes  mappas  iii 
.  .  .  Silva  bedullina,  mappas  xxx, 
colrina,  cum  spiniUis,  mappas  ii. 
See  farther,  iv,  1.  2,  4;  ix,  11 ; 
xiv,  2,  6  ;  xvii,  28 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xix, 
1,  13;  xxii,  8;  xxiv,  1;  xxvi,  18, 
2d>34,  41 ;  xxviii,  1. 

(2)  The  extent  of  the  fields  be- 
longing  to  the  dotnain ;  in  this  case 
the  B^^ter  does  not  give  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  mappa,  and  merely 
states  how  many  measures  (modii)  of 
com,  rye,  and  spelt  could  be  sown 
on  those  fields,  i,  1 :  sunt  ibi 
aspicieutes  .  .  .  campi  xlvi,  con- 
tinentes mappas  c,  ubi  possnnt 
seminari  de  fnimento,  modii  xxiiii, 
de  sigilo  modii  xxx  et  dimidius,  de 
spelta  modii  Ixxxv.  See  further, 
ii,  1  ;  iii,  1  ;  V,  1  ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1  ; 
viii,  1 ;  is,  1 ;  X,  5,  8 ;  xvii,  28 ; 
xix,  1  ;  XX,  15  ;  xxii,  47  ;  xxiii,  1 ; 
xxvi,  21,  27,  28 ;  xxviii,  68.— how 
many  carts  of  hay  could  be  collected 
from  them,  xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  28,  30. 

(3)  The  measure  of  land  which 
tenants  had  to  plough  (arare,  facere) 
for  the  lord  at  certaiu  times  of  the 
year,  or  per  annum ;  in  this  case 
the  Begister  nearly  always  states 
how  many  perches  {pertiea)  the 
mappa  contained  in  len^h  and 
breadth,  i,  2 :  Hrotmannus  mgenuus 
tenet  mansum  ingenuilem  i.  Arat 
ad  hibematicam  sationem  mappam  i, 
continentem  in  longitudine  f>erticas 
xl,  in  latitudine  perticas  iiii;  ad 
estivaticam  similiter.  See  further, 
ii,  2 ;  iii,  3,  6 ;  v,  2  ;  vi,  2 ;  viii, 
2  ;  ix,  2,  4 ;  x,  6  ;  xi,  2,  8 ;  xiv,  3 ; 
xviii,  2;  xix,  2,  9,  11,  12;  xx,  2, 
16 ;  xxi,  2  ;  xxii,  2,  26  ;  xxvi,  2, 
4  ;  xxvii,  2;  xxviii,  2,  46,  49,  52, 
69. — without  the  perches  :  vi,  25  ; 
vii,  4  ;  ix,  5  ;  xii,  2,  4 ;  xix,  8,  13; 
XX,  13;  xxvi,  6-8,  10-14,  18,  20; 
xxviii,  22,  48,  70,  72,  73. 


(4)  The  measure  of  hedges  which 
tenants  had  to  construct  (again  with 
the  further  specification  in  perches), 
vii,  2 :  in  sepe  fadt  mappas  iiii,  per 
perticas  vi  in  latus,  et  1  in  longum. 

The  pertiea  (q.v.)  was  a  sub- 
division of  the  mappuy  the  latter 
being  always  described  as  being  long 
{Umga)  and  broad  (lata)^  or  as 
containing  (0)  40  perticae  in  longi- 
tudine (or  in  longum)  and  3  ditto  in 
latitudine  (in  latum  or  latus) ,  xzYii, 
2  ;  {b)  40  and  4  ditto,  i,  2 ;  ii,  2 ; 
iu,  3,  5 ;  Tin,  2  ;  ix,  2,  4  ;  (e)  40 
and  5  ditto,  xix,  2,  11,  12  ;  xx,  16 ; 
(d)  40  and  7  ditto,  xix,  9 ;  (e)  50  by 
5  ditto,  XX,  2 ;  (/)  50  by  6  ditto, 
vii,  2;  {ff)  60  by  4  ditto,  x,  6; 
xxii,  26 ;  {h)  60  by  6  ditto,  xi,  2 ; 
xxi,  2  ;  xxvi,  2,  4  ;  xxviii,  69  ;  (i) 
100  by  4  ditto,  vi,  2  ;  xiv,  3  ;  xviii, 
2 ;  (A)  100  by  5  ditto,  xxii,  2 ;  (I) 
1 1 0  oy  4  ditto,  v,  '2,— mappa  dimidwy 
V,  1  ;  ix,  4  ;  xxvi,  28  ;  xxviii,  22, 
48,  73. — See  also  mapattcus, 

*mappagius,  either  the  tenant  of  a 
msasurs  of  land  called  mappa,  or, 
perhaps,  another  term  for  mappa, 
xxix,  1-4. — mapagius,  xxix,  18, 
19. 

mapula  (=mappula),  mentioned  among 
the  fumiturie  in  a  church,  perhaps 
a  garment,  or  a  small  napkin,  XYii, 
123 ;  xxii,  47. 

margareta  [class.  Lat.  margarita],  a 
pearl,  xvii,  123 ;  see  nastola, 

mariscus,  a  marsh,  morass,  pool, 
swamp,  bog,  xxvi,  27,  28. 

maritus,  a  husband,  xxviii,  5. 

martirologium,  a  book  containiftg  a  list 
of  saints,  and  notes  regarding  the 
deaths  they  suffered:  inartirologii 
volumen  i,  vi,  17 ;  martirilogium, 
XV,  59  (see  quotation  under  missale), 

martins,  the  month  of  March,  xiii,  28, 
38,  39. 

martyr,  a  martyr,  x,  5. 

masius,  a  house,  dwelling,  matision, 
xiii,  52. 

mater,  a  mothe/,  xv,  50. 

materiamen  (  =  materia),  (1)  material 
for  building,  or  for  coverina  and 
repairing  builditigs  ^especially  the 
seuria),  timber,  which  tenants  had 
to  supply,  xviii,  2  ;  xix,  19 ;  xxi, 
7  ;  xxii,  2,  8,  9,  45 ;  xxv,  1,  2 ; 
xxvi,  10,  15,  22.  26,  iS.— {2)  props, 
stakes,  etc.,  re(|uired  in  a  vineyard : 
Bat  ...  ad  vineam  de  tnatei-iamine 
carrum  dimidium,  xii,  2. 


MUDIAKVAI.   LATIB  ;     POLYFIVCHUM    OF    ^T.    KOII ! 


medieiss,  a  ha(f:  fucere  (or  aulvere,  oi  measuring  cum  bj  the  auuo.  i.  i 

diiuire)  mdiflateia,  *o  rfo,   or  pay,  (p.  111).— miiuitienm  burgi,  ibid. 

ot  pfrftrm  a  half  {of  thi  taxa  at  minislet,  an  ogierr,  liii,  5. 

itmie*4  which  oUiei  tmumts  had  to  ministerium,  irrnei,  ii,  20. 

render),  xv.  S,  1 1  ;  lu,  8  :  iii,  4  :  mumtu,  ■  «na/I  eoJii ;  see  niniitiu. 

xni,  6,  7,  14  ;  xivi.  23. — facers  et  DUDutoa,  littU,   'mall,   miiuli :  din 

utlTeie  er  deberu  mediitaUm  ceiuaB,  minuta,  n  ■  jrHJinry,  mur,  rriit  W; 

zrii,  20 ;   iriii,  6,  S ;    ii,  9,  10  :  lii,    I.  —  minata,   mibat.,   a  imeS 

zui,  U ;  nriii,  fi,  e,  B-Il,  13,  19,  eein,  ziii,  2,  4,  T,  9,  IT. 

SOi   31,  M-3T.— tenn  midiiMm  muu,   (Ae  Jfoo :  missa  e.  Johmiiit, 

de  muM,  xrii,  If ;  xitiii,  2,  3,  8.  Tiii,  2  ;   m.  s.  Hartini,  xxviii,  3 ; 

— modictas  ecdHMe,  xt,  03.  m.  s.  Eemigii,  riii,  2  ;  n,  3 ;  itSi, 

mtJ,  Aowy,  xvii,  122 :  xviii,  -.20 ;  xii,  1 ;  zinii,  73. 

IS  ;  xiii,  1, 11 ;  xxt,  1,  1.  miuala,  a  iedi  conlainiiie  tie  aMw 

■HllariuH,  Me  mciiariui.  or  offioes  of  the  holr  BnEhiuwt  fn 

mentia  nouns,  the  ninth  month,  xrji,  the   jreoi :     «.   miiB    evangeliu  » 

1 2S.  iMtioiiilitu  istt  uitiphocuirio,  tolmm 

2  ;  mi,  28.  —  meaaun  minor,  muialra  QoLuii,  Tolumeu  i.  ivii. 
qoalifyingtlie  vcdiiu  lor  (aj  liquid*:  12It ;  uiius/w  Geluii  ictonnn 
DoDat  in  cento  de  rino,  nd  imHamn  Tolnmen  i,  \x,  71 :  uuualit  tiilm 
minmram,  modlua  1,  i.  2,  16 ;  ii,  (for  Gelwil),  eotn  martinlogM  (4 
3;  UT,  1;  nvi,  41. —  (A)  dry  poenitentkle,  ToluaUna  ii,  xr,  i9. 
KOodR,  ii,  2. — mensuia  major,  qoali-  LaM  .  .  .  MHMfein  Gregorii  Taili- 
ng the  modiia  for  liquidfi,  IV,  2  ;  men  1.  vi.  17  ;   ITiii,  22 ;    mmAm 

III,   1 (2)   a  parliailar  intatuTi,  Gregorii  cnui  eian^liis  et  IctliMU- 

Ihe  late  aou  extent  uf  which  it  not  bus  volumeu  i,   mi,   47;  mtMuiim 

■taled:    8unt  ibi  ix  quulij  ingenui  Gregorii,  cum  erangeliiii  el  Iwlioii- 

debentea     singnii      duaa     nK'naaran  bus,     et     breFiarium     antiphoiuiii, 

U^ornm.  liii,  II ;   ad  cortCBi  lel  tolumen  i,  xTii,  133. 

Tioeam  GLmdsadkm  fMitflvnwrMi,  miaaiu,  a  nuaesftr:    m.  donni  itft, 

TJi,    2  :     Bolvit  ...  ad    hortmn  xtriii,  SS  ;  m.  (arehiepiico^  dcnii 

claudenrtuiii     mri-"'ri'i     pfrtirai    ii,  Hinciniiri,  \rii,  127:   \-\Tiii,  ti6. 

ixv],  lO.^donot  ad  ortuni  rlaudfo-  nuxtura,  a  miitmf  if  tchfnf  nin/  rvr, 

dUBi  Butisurar  jjerticani  i,  wvi,  11  ;  stv,  1,  2, 

mrtum'ot  peiticas  iii,  xxi~i,  13.  miitus,  see  aanona. 

mercatnm,  k  auirkrt :  ni.  anauale,  mi  mcdina  (Fr.  muiil,  1).  uiwrf),  a  wcb-ki' 

annual mariel.  xxv,  1.  2.  (I)  for  dry  goodt    (annoua.  avma. 

charge  af  the  harvnt.  i,   12;   the  ii,  I,  2,  5;   iii,  1 ;   ri,  1 ;   lii,  I,  2; 

same  officer  is  also  called  eilvariui.  viii,    I  ;    ix,   I,   12,  etc.  —  modnu 

[N.B.— In  hie  lDde.1  Gu6nird  printo  dimidius,  i,   1;    ii,  o;    ii,  8.  \i: 

aellaTivi,   vhich    irould  mean  ant  xxii,  2;  xxiii,  2;  xxr.  1 ;  xxri,  28.— 

taho  gathers   in    the   hontg,  or  had  modius  miuoT,  xxiiii,  2,  68. — modi 

charge  of  the  htehiiw  ;  but.  according  qnarta  pars,  Ti,  2il.—  (2)  far  liqaiii 

to  ^Tofcisur  Paul  Mtyer,  the  trao-  (vinum),  i,  1,  T;  ii.  1,  2,  5;  iii.  I, 

Bcript  in  the  Paris  Nat.  Library  has  8;   iv,  1;   ix,   1,  8,  etc.  —  modiiu 

disUnctly  Tneiaarins.']  dimidius.   ii,    2. — Thrro  were   Iwu 

messis,   Ih'r  haiTent:   tempore  incwis,  kiudK  of  modii :  modios  ad  niajurtn 

xxiii,  2.  «urae,  xxv,  1.— mo^us  ad  miDonn 

melallum,  <i  »ic/n/ (different  from  iron),  raensurau,  i,  2,   16:  x\ii.  11 ;  m. 

(vp^'.irauu  (Lat,  dti):  ctocca(q.T.)  minoris  memurae,  xw,  j. — Gueraid 

de  melelh,  xvii,  123:  schilla  (q.v.)  calculates  that  a  large  niodiu.<  =  a 

de  mttali'o,  xxit,  47;  signum  (q.v.)  imnll  modiua  and  ^  -  mudiu<  ttclia' 

do   oiflalli;    wiii,    22.      See  alfn  refers  to  a  teunncv  which  na-  btld 

/,m™.  /■■«»*,  IS..  !.■ 

miun,  n  emii-iiieamre,  \lii,  15.  molendinuni.  mulendinus,i/ u'i//,  whiiti 

'miaaticuni,    [Krhups  =  miniigium,     "  had  lu  contribute  tunnrds  the  i^vcGue 

!,>.•■  Ill   hiliiile  paid  tu  the  lord  for  of  tht  l.itd.   xiii.    13,   37,  3'},  il . 
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xzii,  44  (had  to  present  oif erings  to 
the  ^'seniores") ;  xxr,  1,  2. — 
molendmus  hibematicuB,  a  tainter 
miUf  ziz,  1 ;  see  hibirfuUieut, — 
molenclmiis  dimidins,  xxviii,  1. — See 
aHao  farinarim. 

molins,  for  moUmtt,  a  mill,  ziii,  1 ; 
see  nmlinus ;  also  molendinum, 
farmarim. 

monachua,  a  monk,  xyu,  127. 

monasterinm,  a  monastery,  iv,  2  ;  xiii, 
9,  10 ;  XV,  2 ;  xri,  2 :  xvii,  2,  22, 
122 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  2,  76  ;  xxi,  2,  7. 
— ^m.  S.  Bemigii,  x,  10;  xiii,  16. 

mors,  d$ath,  xr,  61. 

mnlioiia,  a  mill,  vi,  1  ;  see  also  mokn' 
dinum  and  molint. 

mnlnarina,  a  miller,  xxii,  11  ;  also 
called  viearatus  (q.v.)*  ^^  ^^^^  one 
mame  with  an  injfenwtt, 

mnlto,  a  sheep,  xrii,  28,  126  ;  xxv,  1 ; 
xxyii,  6. — mnlto  trimus,  xxviii,  2 
(a  note  suggests  trimis). —  m.  de 
tribna  annis,  xxriii,  69,  72. 

mnstom,  new  or  wifermented  wine, 
must,  xiii,  11. 

Nastola,  a  girdle,  zone,  belt,  or  a  clasp, 

pin,  brace,  shoulder^knot,  xviii,  22 ; 

XX,   74  ;    xxii,  47.  —  nastola  cum 

margaretis,  xvii,  123. 
natale,  the  \6bj  of  the]  Nativity  of  the 

Lord,  xiii,  52.— natale  Domini,  the 

mme,  xiii,  1,  2,  5,  Id,  35-37,  etc. ; 

xix,  18 ;  xxii,  44. 
natiTitaii,  birth,  nativity,   xvii,    127  ; 

xxYiii,  65. — Xativitas,  the  [feast  of 

the]  Nativity  of  the  Lord,  xiii,  16, 

18,    19,    22,   28,    SO.-Nativitas 

Domini,  the  same,  i,  2,  15 ;  xiii,  13, 

16,  32;  xvii,  122;  xviii,  1,20. 
navia,  a  ship,   xxviii,  67,  68.     Only 

lour  ships  are  mentioned. 
neoeese:   quantum  necesse  est,  xxviii, 

2.  —  quandocumque    et    ubicumque 

necesse  fuerit,  xx,  2. 
neoessitas,  neeeitsity,  xxiii,  2. 
nepos,  a  nephew,  vi,  29 ;  xx,  38,  39  ; 

xxi,  6. 
nepta,  a  niece,  xv,  34  ;  xx,  28,  45.  - 
noDilis  vir,  xvii,  127  (Dodilo,  vassalus 

episcopi). 
noctumalis,  a  book  containing  the  night 

ofiees,  vi,  17  :  see  antiphotiarius. 
nonus,  the  ninth  :   nonus  mensis,  xvii, 

126 ;  see  mensis. 
notitia,  a  notice,  record,  xiii,  1. 
noviter,  newly,  recently,  xvii,  119. 
nodus,  vacant,  bare :  mausus  nttdus,  see 

mansus. 


nutrimen,  nourishmetU,  food,  produce, 
victuals,  X,  11  (the  meaning  here  is 
more  the  produce  of  an  estate). 

nutrire,  to  cultivate,  grow,  take  care 
of:  nutrire  silvam,  iii,  2. — silva 
nutrita,  iii,  1. 


♦Oba  =  Aofta  (q.v.). 

oblata,  a  woman  who  had  given  herself 
and  her  possessions  to  the  Abbey,  ix, 
5  (having  **  infantes*'  and  holding 
a  mansus  ingenuilis),  7  (wife  of  an 
ingenuus). 

oblatio,  a  gift,  offering,  present  (Fr. 
oublie,  oubliage),  xvii,  1,  122 ;  see 
magister,  senior. 

oblatus,  a  man  who  had  given  himself 
and  his  property  to  the  Abbey :  he 
held  a  mansus  in^nuilis,  ix,  7,  8 ; 
a  mansus  ingenuilis  dimidius,  ix,  7  ; 
had  an  ingenua  as  wife,  ix,  8. 

obsequium,  (1)  food,  sustenance  (obs. 
pauperum),  x,  5  (to  be  provided  by  a 
mansus  dominicatus). — {2)  an  ecclesi- 
astical service,  funeral  rites,  xv,  62 
(to  be  performed  by  a  presbyter  in 
regard  to  his  holding). 

officia,  officials  (men  and  women,  perhaps 
those  uf  a  trade  or  handicraft),  ix, 
20  (differing  from  a  person  de 
ministerio). 

officium  sacerdotale,  a  sacerdotal  office 
(p{  the  presbyter),  xv,  63. 

olcna,  apiece  of  arable  land,  xiv,  6. 

omelia,  omilia,  see  homilia. 

opera,  work,  labour ;  o.  servilis,  servile 
work,  xxviii,  71. 

operarius,  a  labourer,  workman.  Work- 
men had  to  be  supplied  by  the  various 
mansi  or  tenants  for  work  in  the 
fields,  vineyards,  etc.,  of  the  estate : 
Mansi .  .  .  solventes  ...  in  maio  15 
solidos  et  9  denarioe  et  12  operartos, 
xiii,  18;  Mansi  .  .  .  qui  solvunt  .  .  . 
in  festo  sancti  Eemigii  aut  4  denarios 
aut  1  operarium  in  vinea,  xiii,  32. 
Omnia  mansa  donant ...  a  nono  ad 
nonum  mensem  operartos  xxx,  diebus 
XXX,  xvii,  126. — The  servm  had  to 
employ  operarii  to  assist  him  in 
*'  doing  his  4  days ''  for  his  tenancy : 
Servus  facit ...  in  unaquaque  septi- 
mana  dies  iiii  .  .  .  cum  operariis  ii, 
vm,  2. 

operire,  to  cover,  roof  over,  xxii,  15. 

opus,  (1)  need,  necessity,  x,  6  (quantum 
opus  est). — (2)  work,  o.  judici,  ix,  2; 
o.  servile,  servile  work,  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  servus,  xxviii,  20,  31. 
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vniot'mja,aiiiact  of  prayer, an  oftlarg: 

o.  in  hoDore  ranctae  Mariu,  uii,  IS. 

— o.  in  hanore  a.  Eemigii  tituiatam, 

xTiii,  U. 
oidcam,  far  honleum.  tarlty,  rii,  2  ; 

ix,  2,  3,  12;  ivii,  2.  22,  28,  126; 

\\,  1;  iiii,  -2,  45;  \xy,  1,2;  avi, 

l(Ha,   16.   -a,   2fl,  43:    iirii,   5; 

xiTJii,  2,   22.     Also  twice  AordturH 


anginaiHt 


.,127[BdBi 


lalitor,  ariginnllf,  i  > 

ori^,  «rvifi,  zvii,  127- 

aitm,  for  Aorfur  [q.i.)>  "ff"^'*- 

ovis,  a  tAw;!,  liii,  10, — otu  com  apu), 
liii,  16,  IS,  22.  8m  faitiita  fita, 
y«<a,  which  is  hera  the  more  usual 
word  for  ihrtp. 

OTum,  an  rgg.  >rii.  IH,  128:  xxr,  2. 
The  oggB.  whioli  tenmila  hod  to 
mipply,  wen.'  moallj-  nunihor«l  with 
Iho  ofokena :  arepulliu. 

Pkgun.  a  dulrtel,  ttmtaH.  pru-itiet,  X, 

1.  2-*. 
palUolntn  [dimin.  ui  piilliuiu].  «  imall 
pall  {ox  icBiicipj.TnTering.  curtain?], 


the  lord  and  his  tenants,  eipluBul 
under  Irrtint  (q.i.)-  ^'  '^  '^ 
imrta,  vii,  6 :  Hnbetor  ibi  liiB 
dominica,  cinae  facit  ud  lerlinm,  aH 
posBnnl  cnlligi,  in  dual  jwtB,  it 
•nan  inodii  iri  .  .  .  Fadl  tuuaa 
sd  tertiuuj,  ubi  poHimt  cnlligi,  a 
duai  partes,  de  vino  medii  x.  S« 
ths  Hune  phraiw,  ibid.  W  S-S. 
[Huoore,  U  fitd,  fatltfk,  (porcom)  m,  1; 
';  (hutiiineiD)iv,  ei ;  (fuH 


i,  114. 


,  £nta;  J,  li  .-  mi, 
20,  etc.  ;  xni,  12i; 
!3  :  UI,  18  ;  iiii,U, 

•Hun'  ^'  pattmi  1^ 


Mllta,  a  if>b,  pnip,  itay,  ^/r,  i 


ii,2; 


panla,    tm^,    which    wataa    traonts 

receired  trotn  their  Inni  when  dHinp 
their  t^tipuJutcd  work  for  )jim,  as 
tlie  niakiDK  oi  walls  hnacenia),  or 
with  wbit'h  ther  hud  \t>  provide 
theiiiael  vtii  v'hi.>a  ■ '  doing  their  days ' ' 
on  other  oecueions :  P'acit  nd  vin- 
demiani  dies  xv  aine  i/anr,  et  pustea 
i|uaiituni  opna  e!>t  cum  pane  :  nd 
maei'riHa  dii's  \v,  dabilurque  nipanii 


hut  the  width   uid   length  ol  Oil 
measuro  raried.      In   iiriii,   1  n 
\  stlcinonuD   (SB 


.them. 


hsve   pui^ualiu 

puqnrti8!rih)inBpiiaeii 

of  which  is  uitt  dear  ;  : 
passinnale,  ps9ri<innlis,  ■  I 

tht    mginagt    or    pai 

mattj/n,  XT,  69. 
pMta,  a  lirf,,  n,  9,  12,  5 

126:  u.  13.  14,  76; 

20,  S4,  2S,  i&  ;  ut,  I,  X. 
putia,  tkrrifkl  oryrMdyw  rffutmi^ 

or  feeding  pigt  (the  wme  a"  paitio, 


iTii,  III, 

:,  IS,  n. 


{s.. 


,il)  in 


par,   pares,  i 


',  cemradi',   a>iii- 


Donat  annls  singulis  in  jnuttemm 
de  spelts  modium  i ,  \,  6 ;  DodU 
.  .  .  linuni  ill  p«»li-,H/  modioe  ii,  5i, 
2,  12,  H;  Donat  »ani»  siugulir.  in 
paalioiie  de  fninieiito  modium  i.  ii, 
'  10 ;  Donat  ...  in  (pro)  paatioHiini, 
de  vino  miidiiK  ii.  xi\,  7-9  ;  Doiul 
.  .  ,  pici  paitioiie   Hauieuluin   i .  ,  , 


[Hira,  apart,  xiv,  1. — para  mausi.  irii, 
lH.~|wni  uuartade  carro,  \,  6,  the 
quautity  af  nny  which  a  tenant  had 
to  tart  and  convey  for  his  lord. — 
pars  ijuartii  wdis,   t/ie  qtianlil^  of 


■   UA   t 


P«J. 


:,  2  (and  peihapa 
1  (paslura  cam 


mnii,  2.  8o  again  :  pnra  qunr 
mudii.  vi,  Ti.  —  pjira  quarts  mnnsi 
ingenuilis,  \iviii.  18,  held  by  an 
exlTBtiettt.  for  which  he  owed:  pars 
quaita   census,   ibid.  —  partes    tres 


:t\\\,  26. 
a,  wiii,  2,  probably  relaten 
ueetioD  ol  the  divtaton  of 
■J  ami  il^  pruducc  lietween 


iastura,  n  pi'liire,  y 
tpinoru,  (or  spinonis  ■'). 

laslus,  the  pasluring,  feeding  ol  pigs, 
aod  by  pstension  Ihe  right  »j 
patluring  or  feedixg  pigs  (the  same 
aipntito,  q.v.) :  Viri  mansa  tenenlcs 
.  .  .  sunt  28S,  debentes  anno  lertio 

Bo  pailti  tot  porculoii.  xj,  Tfi. 
Dnat  ancis  singulis  de  ordeo  modiom 
dimidium  sine  potto  ;  si  vero  paitia 
luerit.  inlegrum.  xiii,  2, — Instead 
of  these  payments  in  kind  for  Ihu 
privilege  tenantu  hod  sometimei  1« 
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'  a  cart  for  the  compulsory 
}  called  banmts  (q.v.). 
a  amail  pan  or  aishj  a  plate ; 
unbea,  xii,  1  (which  mills  had 
vide). 

a  paten,  plate ;  see  qaotations 

references    mider    calix,    with 

it   is    usually  mentioned. — 

1  argenteay  xvii,  123. 

a  poor  man,  pauper',  xiii,  37 
upers  in  one  place).— a  mansus 
ieatus  was  assigned  to  a  church 
e  tittseeptio  or  obseguium  pau' 
.f  Xf  5  ;  see  also  obseguium. 
iS,  poverty,  xi,  2 ;  if  an  in- 
8  could  not  hold  a  manse  or 
>f  a  manse,  on  account  of  his 
,y,  he  had  to  prove  it  hy  seven 
equals, 
for  pleetura,  an  enclosure, 
or  covering  for  stables,  court- 
outhouses,  etc.,  which  tenants 
>  construct  for  their  lord.  It 
same  as  peditura  (q.v.). — 
t  peeturam  ud  cortem,  xvii,  2 
the  MS.  has  psctura) ;  Lp.&.c. 
irticas,  xi,  2  ;  facit  peeturas 
-tern,  scurias  et  hortum,  xvii, 
icit  .  .  .  peeturam  adscuriam 
•tum,  xxii,  2  ;  facit  peeturas 
audendam  cortem,  xx,  2  ; 
;.c.  et  ad  tegumeu  scuriarum, 

2  ;  facit  peeturas  ad  cortem 
-ias  emendandum,  xxvi,  2.  In 
(Stance  (xi,  2)  the  length  of 
i  construction  was  4  perches 
Tliea). 

icudis),  (gen.  plur.)  pecudum,  a 
head  of  cattle,  a  beast,  animal, 
a  herd,  as  distinct  from  pecus, 
I,  cattle  collectively,  xxvii,  6. 
(for  pedtttura,  from  pedare,  to 
umish  with  feet,  to  prop  up), 
ame  as  pectura  (q.v.)  and 
ra  (q  v.),  an  enclosure  made 
9S,  stakes,  and  rafters,  used  in 
des,  or  for  covering  roofs,  and 
dng  hedges,  or  for  shutting  in 
,  gardens,  etc.  Facit peditur am 
u  perticas  ii,  in  sepe  perticas  ii, 
f aciunt  petiituram  in  graneam 
em  palis  et  decem  capronibus, 
2 ;  facit  pedUuram  in  circuitu 
perticam  i,  xxviii,  69  ;  facit 
ram  in  circuitu  horti  perticam 
am,  xxviii,  72. 
ale,  see  poefiiteiitialis. 
kind  of  weight  (for  weighing 
),  xx\ii,  6  (MS.  has  pens). — 
lini,  xiii,  5,  9. 


pensare,  to  weigh,  xvii,  123. 

perscriptus,  for praescriptus  (q.v.). 

persolvere,  to  pay,  pay  out,  vi,  16 ,  see 
also  sohere. 

pertica,  a  measure,  a  perch.  It  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  mappa  (q.v.),  and 
indicated  its  leugth  and  breadth, 
i,  2 ;  ii,  2 ;  iii,  8,5;  vi,  2  ;  vii,  2  ; 
viii,  2 ;  ix,  2,  4 ;  X,  6 ;  xi,  2 ;  liv, 
3 ;  xviii,  2 ;  xix,  2,  9,  11,  12 ;  xx, 
2,  16 ;  xxi,  2  ;  xxii,  2  ;  xxvi,  2,  4 ; 
xxvii,  2 ;  xxviii,  2,  69. — It  also  in- 
dicated the  measure  of  hedges  or  other 
enclosures  (see  pectura ;  peditura ; 
saepes)  which  tenants  had  to  con- 
struct, vii,  2  ;  xi,  2  ;  xxviii,  69,  72 
{pertica  dimidia) ;  the  extent  of  land 
which  they  had  to  plough  (arare), 
XV,  2  ;  xvi,  2 ;  xvii,  2,  22 ;  and  the 
quantity  of  circulus  (q.v.)  which  they 
had  to  supply.— pertica  plena,  v,  2. 
— mensurae  pertica,  xxvi,  10,  11,  15. 

pes,  a  measure,  afoot :  pedes  admanum 
(Fr.  pted  de  main,  pie-main),  see 
manus. 

*piBcaria,  a  place  for  fishing,  a  fishery, 
A.  ii(p.  113). 

piscator,  a  fis/ierman,  xxviii,  8  (he 
held  a  mansus  dimidius  ifigenuilit\ 
is  described  as  a  servus ;  his  wife 
was  a  colona ;  his  children  were 
servi),  73  (holding  an  accola). 

^piscatoria,  a  toll,  tax,  impost,  paid 
by  fishers,  A.  ii  (p.  114). 

placitum,  a  plea,  court  of  justice : 
pi.  publicuui,  a  public  cotwt,  xvii, 
127. 

planeta,  a  folded  chasuble  (casula),  so 
called  from  its  looking  like  a  star : 
planeta  de  cindado  nigro  i,  vi,  17  ; 
pi.  de  cendato  indiata,  xviii,  22 ; 
pi.  lanea  rubea,  xviii,  22 ;  pi.  de 
sarginco  (Du  C.  has  sarginra)  mbea, 
XX,  74;  pi.  castauea,  vi,  17. 

plumbeus,  made  of  lead,  leaden ;  see 
patella. 

poeuitentiale,  penitentiale,  a  peniten- 
tial  or  ecclesiastical  book  containing 
all  matters  and  rules  for  imposing 
penance  and  reconciling  penitents: 
missalis  Galesii  (for  Gelasii),  cum 
martirilogio  et  poeniteutiale  voiu- 
mina  ii,  xv,  59.  — poenitentialts 
canonici  volumen  i,  xx,  74. — peni- 
tentialis  Bedae  vol.  i,  simul  cum 
evangelio  Mathaei,  xxii,  47. 

pons,  a  bridge,  xxvi,  3 ;  x,  8  (pons 
sancti  Remigii) ;  xxv,  1  (=molen- 
dinus;  a  tax  was  paid  for  a  pom 
sive  molendinus),  2  (id.). 
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a  yoiiHg  or  mmll  pig,  lii,  1 


porciu,  aptg:  Mgina 


I 


xivi,  IB,  43;  iiiii,  8.  — pMcere 
pomuu,  lii,  1  ;  x™i,  I.— Pig*  wore 
Il«id  SB  raiunu,  nil,  II ,  62  (Id  medio 
jnlial  M  (in  leetn  «.  Kemigii). 
— doMre  paranm.  xiii.  B. — ponuii 
bVTislit,  a  pij  (A"'  An*  not  been 
Mttraied,  WT,  1.— poroiM  gTMiilu. 
Mfiill-jirMm  at  fattttutl  pig,  xiii,  fi. 
— -poniui  imtgnna,  the  umt,  xiii,  12. 
— porcai  lunli*  [=wiili*,  n.».]i  ■ 
1,78;  ■      •  -  ■ 


Sec   further  nui/ii,   lYvi'i,  toa'ialif, 

m»/o,  iie:nli,. 
forta,  »  galf  I  11.  niiinualera  ».  Reougii, 

peTli*[in   a    JinWinj  erected  at   Ihi 

!/alt  of  ihi'  mimiistcr;  fnr  rcreiving; 

tli«|{tt<«U,  X,  10. 
portuw,  to  Ami*,  mnf.  irtHg,  fenpey : 

E.  pnlliH,  (o  taeiy.  eoneiy  oluclcaiu 
ir  ths  dumaia  [muuiialcr]'),  vit,  4. 
portio,  a  ptrl.  fiortioH :    p.  »im.  Mi 


mode  oflloldjag  propert?nul<i<)i 
katunrfyiHtff).  u,  K.  Ibimgt' 
is  the  only  dcsr  iu'lanw  omm 
in  tbe  Register,  thv  nude  ul 
holding  via»  probsbly  nul 
commuD,  OH,  in  the  venent  saem 
tfaereTeniuderired  irom  itii  rafe 
o  pkca,  xit,  I,  l.M 


1 

£!■•     I 


buth   i 


s  the  » 


iicilM 


prwridere,  (1]  tc  Ittf,  ftmfi,  Jumlin 
nuWy  qf:   (hItboi),  iii,  1:  (Ij  (• 
•  ■     ■         (paw- 


nerer  indiMt«d  [eicepi  thriec.  nit, 
1  ^  iivi,3tt,3D:  prati Miipps). miril 
the  Dumber  dI  carta  ol  hi}'  foUhh 
from  pmte  (or  the  smoant "(  mawj 
reiaed  on  them,  lii.  S4~3e),  i,  I ; 
iii,  I  :  iv,  1  :  vi,I7:  viii,!;  ii,l; 
■    ■       ■     ~  ■         ■  1,S;  w,l: 


;,  16 1 


.  1:  ' 


,   U.  1«;   am,  1; 


apiilicJ  lo  ,^itoh, }. 

poseibilitae,  poiiihilily,  \>ii,  i. 

poteataB.  a  Itrdihip,  ifiguimy,  nllage, 
Jiilriel,  Ti,  IS  ;  xv,  63  ;  :ixii,  48. 

prsebendn,  prfbendn,  tfaily  tvpptirl, 
alle\canee,  payment,  food.  iHitinauet, 
here  the  diiiJy  food  wliich  tcnanta 
had  to  briag  with  them,  or  ■hjch 
ther  received  vhen  tliey  performed 
their  obligatory  >erT;>'eii  for  their 
:  dsbit  io  pnitcrieia  falcem  i. 
:    dnbit    de- 


lorda  :   dsbit  io  pnil 

oum  sua  prriftiaa, 

narium  i,  li,'  i  :    li 

tempore  meaaia,  diet' 

■ibi  datA  (ibid,).     " 

tium  aibi  injuui 

habuerit.  \i,  8. 
ptaeceptum.  <ih  a 

regis,  iiriii,  7, 
praeaeriptui,  V/mi 

perscripta  villa, 
praeeena:  bi lestep 

ixiiii,  efi. 
(praeetaria)  preslaria.  a  mode  of  koldinf 

{luthirr  in  preptariuni;  ynprrlf  (bere 

a  riiHVM]  in  "  loan."  by  tirtue  of  a 


/HOf 


maidoK  rftentd  to  Ike  lord.  iiiv.  1. 
— Facere  ad  pralum  dia  iii.  » 
iivrk  llirte  day  in  the  meadtv,  i,!- 
facere  manopera  io  prato,  uiii,  -  '■ 


pr^benda,  kv  praeirnda . 
precinm,  aee ;>re(iani. 
pnabjier,  n  pritwt,  parttn  :    he  hdd' 
a  nuDaus  belonging  to  a  choKk,  i. 

—a  medietas  eccleaiae,  it,  61.— 
bold  ' '  in  beneflcio  ' '  a  iii»w» 
ingennilia,  vi,  3:  ii,  3;  ■  nuBM 
ingeouilia  et  dimidiue,  a  miuv 
servilie,  and  a  campui,  xr,  H  ■ 
a  mansna  aernlis,  sx,  76 ;  *  "*• 
cum  paunali,  xin,  37.— He  ■» 
nt  acolae  a.  Bemeiuia  ecclnv, 
— had  an  oralorium,  nii- 
lade  a  donation  to  a  pl>«< 
— had  to  pment  ofFarinftW 
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the  auihoritiee  of  the  estate,  xvii, 
122 ;  xviii,  20  (if  he  held  a  mansus 
mpMuilii) ;  xix,  18 ;  zxii,  44.  See 
fviher,  XT,  68,  61 ;  XTii,  124. 

pratiaiii,  pieciam,  numetf,  price,  value : 
p.  dominicum,  the  hrd*s  money, 
xiru,  127. 

probare,  to  prove,  xi,  2. 

fMlterimn,  a  pealter,  vi,  17 ;  xy,  59 ; 
xyii,  128;  xyiii,  22;  xx,  74;  xxii,47. 

pnlliciilas,  a  emaU  ehieken,  xxvii,  6. 

paUw,  a  ehieken,  hen,  which  tenants 
had  to  sapply  to  the  Abbey,  together, 
in  most  cases,  with  a  certain  number 
of  eegs  (oTa^,  usually  five  egn  to  one 
ehicJ^ :  (a)  puUi  mea^oneS.  without 
eg^ei  ix,  7 ;  xii,  1 ;  xxvii,  6. — 1  p., 
xiii,  16 ;  XX,  2. — 2  p.,  xiii,  18,  22. — 
3  p.,  xxii,  2,  9. — 4  p.,  i.  Id ;  xviii, 
20;  xix,  18;  xxii,  44. — 6  p.,  xvii, 
122.— 8  p.,  xiii,  28.— 11  p.,  xiii,  1. 
— 16  p.,  xiii,  20.  —  21  p.,  xiii, 
30. — p.  dimidiuB,  i,  16  ;  ii,  5. — {b) 
puUi  with  (a  definite  number  of) 
egge :  1  p.  5  ova,  vii,  4  ;  ix,  2, 
4,  6,  12 ;  xiv,  5  ;  xv,  9  ;  xxvi,  1 7 ; 
xxvii,  2. — 1  p.  15  ova,  xiii,  32.— 
1^  p.  2^  ova,  xxii,  26.-1}  p.  1\ 
ova,  XXVI,  7. — 2  p.  10  ova,  xv,  17 ; 
xvii,  124;  xviii,  10;  xLx,  12, 13;  xxiii, 
2. — 2  p.  16  ova,  X,  6. — 3  p.  15  ova, 
ii,  2  ;  iii,  3,  5  ;  V.  2  ;  vi,  2,  9  ; 
Tiii,  2 ;  xi,  2,  8  ;  xiv,  3  ;  xv,  2,  12, 
14  ;  xvi,  2  ;  xvu,  2,  22  ;  xix,  2,  8, 
9  ;  XX,  16  ;  xxi,  2 ;  xxii,  19,  22  ; 
zxvi,  2,  4,  6,  8,  11,  13,  18,  22; 
xxviii,  2,  4. — 3  p.  20  ova,  i,  2 ; 
xviii,  2,  9. — 4  p.  20  ova,  xxvi,  41. 
— 6  p.  2o  ova,  vii,  2 ;  xxii,  15,  16, 
21,  23  ;  xxvii,  4.-6  p.  30  ova, 
xxii,  8  ;  xxvi,  10,  12.— 8  p.  60  ova, 
xxii,  16,  17,  2(S  24,  25.— 10  p. 
60  ova,  XX,  13,  14.-28  p.  100  ova, 
xiii,  15. — {c)  ptdli  with  {an  undefined 
number  of)  eggs :  2  p.  et  ova,  xii,  4  ; 
xiii,  22. — 3  pulli  cum  ovis,  xiii,  17  ; 
xxviii,  69,  72. — 4  pulli  cum  ovis, 
xii,  2. — 15  p.  cum  om,  xiii,  16 ; 
140  p.  cum  ovis,  xiii,  24.  See 
further,  i,  16 ;  ii,  5  ;  iii,  8  ;  w,  58 ; 
xvi,  10 ;  xviii,  21 ;  xix,  19  ;  xx,  76 ; 
xxi,  7  ;  xxii,  45  ;  xxiii,  4  ;  xxv,  1, 
2;  xxvi,  15,  19,  26,  43. 

pateum  \Qitputeut\,  a  well  (or  a  cistern, 
not  a  pit  t'),  vii,  1. 

Quadragesima,  Lent ;  Caput  Quadra- 
getimae.  Ash  Wednesday,  xiii,  37. 

quartalis,  a  measure  for  salt,  xxviii, 
2,69. 


quartarius,  a  fourth  part,  a  quarter  of 
any  measure  (Fr.  quartier),  xiii,  20. 
— ^luartarius  dimidius,  xiii,  9.  In 
neither  case  is  it  clear  whether  it 
means  a  fourth  part  of  a  manse  or  a 
measure  of  land.  The  latter  meaning 
the  word  seems  to  have  in  one  of  the 
additional  documents  (see  p.  119). 

quartellus,  a  kind  of  measure  for 
measunng  barley,  xxvi,  26  (but  it 
may  be  quartalis,  q.v. ;  the  MS.  has 
quart}). 

quatemio,  a  quire  (Fr.  eahier) :  q.  de 
compoto,  XX,  74 ;  see  compotus. — 
quatemiones  canonum  vii,  xx,  74 ; 
see  canon,  —  quatemio  glosarum, 
xvii,  123  ;  see  glosa. 

quoquina  (for  coquina),  a  kitchen,  vi, 
1 ;  viii,  1. 


Radones,  perhaps  a  kind  of  tool : 
5  radones  ad  scuriam  reficiendam, 
X,  6  (MS.  radon). 

*rasura,  a  corn-measure,  A.  iii,  22. 

ratio,  (1)  account,  charge,  care,  x,  5  ; 
xvii,  127.—  (2)  occasion,  condition, 
opportunity :  ratio  temporis,  xi,  1 . 

recipere,  to  receive,  hold^  contain  (said 
ot  fields),  X,  5,  8 ;  xi,  1;  xiv,  2; 
XV,  1 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  28,  126 ;  xix, 
1  ;  xxii,  1  ;  xxvi,  14,  15. 

recognoscere,  to  examine,  inspect,  xvii, 
127  (said  by  one  who  signs  a  docu- 
raent). 

recredere  se,  to  re-consign,  re-entrttst 
one's  self,  xvii,  1 27  (said  of  a  servuH 
who,  hanng  denied  that  he  was  a 
sei'vus,  contessed  himself  as  such, 
and  re-coosigned  or  re-entrusted 
himself  to  \m  lord,  after  the  truth 
had  been  established  by  a  judicial 
inquiry). 

redimere  se,  to  buy  one's  self  off, 
release  one's  self,  vi,  2 ;  vii,  2  ;  ix, 
2,  4,  5  (said  ot  a  tenant  who  paid 
a  sum  of  money  instead  of  per- 
forming manual  labour  for  his  lord). 

reficere,  to  repair  (barns,  etc.),  x,  6. 

regere,  to  rule,  govern,  xvii,  127  (said 
of  an  archbishop). 

regius,  royal,  xvii,  127. 

regnare,  to  have  royal  power,  to  rule, 
reign,  xvii,  127. 

remanere,  to  stay  or  remain  behind, 
continue,  abide,  xii,  1  (be  left). 

reperire,  to  find,  procure,  xxvii,  6 
(summa  reperta). 

repressus,  pressed  back  (into  service), 
said  of  servi  and  ancillae,  xvii,  119. 
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Tu,  plniiL-la  de  mi^'i"'  [Dn  (^niK*  l>» 

Mr^nw)  ruhen,  ui,  74  ;  ■««  ylaMta, 
III  'sutum,  or  sartus.  a  jiuet  »/  jntU 
eltarrJ  of  frm,  •imli,  etc.,  ud 
renilsred  fit  for  cultivatian,  nu, 
I.  2,  19. 


lord  ot  Iho  eaUlo  (or  iniurj  done 
to  the  pubtio  roods  bf  tlic  wheel'' 
uf  Tobialui,  A.  i  (p.  1  tt^ 
Bontiouoi.  RogaliuH  IMfft,  the  tbnie 

mji  ooxt   before   .\HC«niii<ii  D117, 


nibeuD.  rnf,  rnUith  ; 


SniwrdutBlia,  <•/  or  Mmjing  lo  a 
(tatniai  nr)  pHnf :  xncerdotsle 
vnlimenlHiH  (iJ-T.). 

xvil,  138;  iviii,  22. 
MlCTRlii  Deo,  B  nnvnoii  Irlio  Itld  niii- 
•mmlnf   beiseU    to   Ovd,   jl™,    fi4 
1,  vhi>  hnd  inftai 

i  for  tluir 

(licit    peditarani    iu    tecto 

M  ii,   ID   i^pt  pertieu  ii,  id 


— 8>tiDDEe  unhae,  thv  utUn  ind 
hihmatiea  Ratio  (F),  ti,  1 ;  ra,  1; 
riii,  I ;  \i,  1. — Sstio  aterqne,  Hat, 
xi,  1 :  lii,  1  :  iiTJii,  1,  68.~Suia 
iiliu.  m  dielin^shed  from  lb) 
atttira  and  kiliFrHaiie*  eotia,  lii.  1, 
^Sfltionea  cimctae,  pmlnhlj  Ua 
SMtii'o,  hihtmatiia,  and  (rrwMliM 
satio,  uiv,  1, — Sntio  ipH,  xiiii,  i; 
VI.  2, 
9»uinn  (=M^«).  a  ink,  A«v  (i* 
wood)  of  imoedaiii  loxe:  ««■<  da 
li^nis,  xiU,  22.  23. 

BCubmUi.  K  ikn-iu,  thtriff,  fm.  Mi. 
— Hubining :  Matnotonim  jodidiat, 
xvii,  127. 

■uritio,  MBiritio,  a  prop  for  9  rM, 
a  pgb,  Fr.  icXnlat  (=  Low  \A. 
ae/lam,  letraliu,  from  the  Lo* 
IdL  carralifm,  (rom  the  Gr.  x<l^i 
B  vina-ptDp),  xiTi,  41.— Don*! . . 


Mlntfbdt) .  . 


1,1.1: 


WBinure,  lo/rfil. /Mn-ttirf.fnllni  (pigs), 

^■\,kh*«^i..„i:,nw«,«kl>.lu'iii<. 

49],  iw,  1.2;   habet .  .  ,  *™-.r.w<a 

i;    \'n.   1;    \v.  I:    \\,   I,   -i.   15; 

!•(  eapplying  tbew  props  the  teaaoB 
coulJ  paj  money,  ix,  6  (1  denariusj. 

Ibis  (ecdinj;:  •itt/iiiai  purcut  ii,  n,  1. 

Mcndula  (i,   16;    ii,  2,  .'i!  ;   erendili 

"-fljriiiiini.  (if  M/y^n^  or  .yivww  0/^.. 

(X,  6:  .tv.i.SS;  xii.lO;  »vu, 2) ; 

-w(,    /flft/    [Fr.   Mi..],    \\\\.   6,    8, 

^ciudnla,    a    lih  «/  rir/»    ao^d  fir 

11.  17. 

nrmHg  ro-fi.  n  shiaffit,  i,  3  ;  xi,  1: 

«iil.   Ho.lt.   ol   whiih    lenanl-t   had   to 

xii,  2,  4;  xvi,  i:    xvU.  126:    »iii. 

supulv  11  ifttnin  i[miiilirv  iu  satis- 

2.  21;    xix.  :;.  9,  19  :   IX.  2.  Ii; 

(:.ct.on  of  thrir  rent.  tI,  23  ;  .xi,  2  ; 

xxi.  2,  7;  xxii.  2.  8,  B,  15.  26,  *i: 

XV,  2:  xvi.  2,  10;  xrii,  21 ;  ixviii, 

xxv,  1.  2;    xxTi,  2.  9-11,  l.'i,  43; 

■1,  4,  29,  aa,  31,  411,  ay.    somo 

i.\viii,    ■■,    eg.  -  acindula    .iimidiL. 

inanm-"  w.tu  pxempt  from  tbiii  tax  ; 

iilhcrs  uiid  n  nurn  i>f  monev  instead. 

schilltt,'  a  Ml  (D.  trhfl) :    wbilla  dt 

Milcinui   rHaldnorum],   i ,    ., 

which  CincniH  snggcat'  air/ielu 

SlantaUon   or   thicket   of   wilk 
lit  could  *a]riiin»  menu  hnickiil 
8«c  pruqiialit. 
KaloRritia.  a  tax  or  aiufribniwii 

iu  i-alt  Irte  mif),  xviii.  2  ;  xvii.  : 
*Aiiltu»,  n  iraod,  x: 


akixdoftilk 
■Infl  filken)  I 


wrofa.    1    saur,    xiTii,    6.       See    also 

•hcudnfa.  a  coin,  the  inrrui,  ur  Fr. 
tMHsd'or,  A.  iii,  h. 

ICilrifl,  n  ttablc,  bam  (D.  Khutir),  often 
mentiuned  in  the  plural,  and  u 
belonging  to  Ibe  mmixiu  domiHiralui, 
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but  diBtinct  from  the  aedifieia,  tor- 
eulmr^  euriUy  etc.,  i,  1 ;  ii,  I  ;  iii,  1, 
6 ;  xxTii,  1. — TenantB  had  to  con- 
stmct  them,  or  to  perform  work  in 
them,  ▼,  2  ;  xvii,  22 ;  xix,  2,  9  ; 
ziii,  2,  8,  9;  xxvi,  10;  or  to 
enclose  them,  xvii,  2 ;  or  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  x,  6 ;  xxri,  2  ;  or 
to  oorer,  roof  them,  xviii,  2,  9 ; 
xxii,  15. 

leeare,  to  cut^  mow:  s.  pratum,  see 
mratum. 

aedes  lancta,  the  Holy  See,  xvii,  127. 

*iedile  =  sessos  (q.Y.),  a  plot  of  ground, 
A.  iu,  6,  6,  10,  11,  18,  14,  17. 

■emen,  teed,  x,  8  ;  xir,  2  ;  xvii,  I  ; 
XXV,  1,2;  xxvi,  14  ;  xxvii,  6. 

sonentis,  a  seeding ,  totcinff,  eeed-eoruy 
xi,  1  ;  XV,  1 ;  xvi,  1  ;  xvii,  28. 

Mminare,  to  sow,  always  used  here 
with  respect  to  the  quantities  of 
seed  that  could  be  sown  in  certain 
measures  of  land,  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ; 
▼,  1  ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1  ;  viii,  I  ;  ix,  1  ; 
z,  9 ;  xiv,  2 ;  xv,  62 ;  xvii,  1 ; 
xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xx,  1,  15 ;  xxi,  1 ; 
xxii,  1,  44,  47,  48 ;  xxiii,  1  ;  xxvi, 
13,  21,  26,  27,  43;  xxvii,  4;  xxviii, 
1,  68  (siminare). 

saminatus,  a  »ounng,  xii,  1 . 

senior,  {I)  an  elder ^  here  ofie  of  the 
autherities  of  the  Abbey,  xi,  2. — At 
stated  times  of  the  year  the  majors, 
the  priest,  dean,  and  cellarer  of 
oertam  villages,  occasionally  also 
mills,  had  to  present  to  the  seniores 
or  magistri  *  *  in  veneratione ' '  certain 
gifts  (oblationes),  xvii,  122 ;  xviii, 
20 ;  xix,  18 ;  xxii,  44  ;  or  show 
respect  in  some  other  wa^,  xviii,  1 ; 
•ee  also  maaister, — (2)  A  title  applied 
to  an  archbishop,  xvii,  127. 

lepes,  see  taepea. 

septimana,  a  week,  during  which  some 
tenants  had  to  work  a  certain 
number  (here  4)  of  days  for  their 
lord,  viii,  2;  xxviii,  20.  See  also 
ebdomada. 

sepnlturae  locus,  a  place  for  bttrial, 
xy,  61 ;  xxii,  47. 

senrilis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  aervus, 
tervile.  See  maneus  servilis  ;  opera 
senrilis ;  optu  servile. 

servitium,  a  eerviee,  which  tenantn 
were  obliged  to  perform  for  their 
lord,  at  stated  times,  or  whenever 
required  by  him  or  his  officers :  f  acit 
omne  servitium  sibi  injunctum,  iii, 
8;  xiv,  3;  xv,  12,  14;  xviii,  9, 10; 
xix,  8,  12;   XX,  13,  16;   xxii,  15; 


faeit  omne  eervitiutn  sibi  injunctum, 
si  praebendam  habuerit,  xi,  8.  See 
also  iii,  2  ;  vi,  23  ;  x?ii,  127. 

servitium  aquense,  the  aerciee  of 
conveying  and  transporting  wine  aod 
other  prince  of  the  estate  Ui  Aix- 
la'  Chapelle :  f acit  eet^itium  oquenee, 
dans  pro  ipso  aquensi  bove  din.  i, 
xvii,  22 ;  fadunt  .  .  .  propter  eer^ 
vieium  pro  bove  aquensi  denarium  i, 
xix,  9.  For  further  particulars  re- 
garding this  service  see  bos  aquensis 
under  bos» 
servus,  a  servant,  se%\f.  He  is  recorded 
as  (1)  servus  merely:  iii,  4;  xvii, 
126,  127  ;  xix,  9 ;  xx,  3,  13, 14,  53, 
54  ;  xxiv,  2 ;  xxviii,  47  ;  (2)  having 
to  pay  12  den.,  xxviii,  64,  65; 
(3)  aeeola,  servus,  xx,  37,  56 ;  (4) 
berbiaritu,  servus,  xvii,  117,  118, 
121;  {b)  faber,  servus,  xvii,  116, 
117  ;  (6)  forastieus,  servus  (having 
to  pay  a  poll-tax  «»f  8  den.),  iii,  7,  8  ; 
(l)forens%s,  servus,  ix,  15,  16;  xx, 
56,  66,  67  ;  (8)  piscator^  servus, 
xxviii,  8 ;  (9)  />««•,  servus,  xvii,  1 16. 
— (10)  son  of  an  ancilla,  ix,  15  ;  xv, 
41;  xvii,  116,  118;  xx,  55;  (11)  of 
a  servus,  xvii,  1 14  ;  (12)  of  a  ber- 
biana  ancilla,  xvii,  117  ;  (13)  ^«m 
accola,  ingenuu:4,  xx,  36  ;  (14)  of  a 
colonus  +  ancilla,  xxviii,  12,  4;  (15) 
o/a  servus +  colona,  xxviii,  8,  20,  38. 
— (16)+ an  ancilla,  vi,  8;  viii,  2; 
XV,  12,  13  ;  XX,  13, 14,  53,  54  ;  xxii, 
17,  20,  24  ;  (17)  +  a  colona,  xxviii, 
20,  38  ;  {\S)-^epistolaria,  xx,  46  ; 
(19)  + an  ingentta  (children,  servi), 
vi,  16  ;  XV,  17  ;  xix,  9  ;  xx,  22,  37, 
52,  63;  xxii,  18;  (20)  +  an  uxor, 
xviii.  9;  xxviii,  23.— -(21)  \ie  held 
{a)  a  mansus  servilis,  iii,  4 ;  vi,  9, 
16,  18;  viii,  2,3;  xi,  8-11  ;  xiv, 
3,  4  ;  XV,  12-15, 17  ;  xviii,  9  ;  xix, 
8  ;  XX,  13. 14  ;  xxii,  15, 17  ;  xxviii, 
20, 21,  31  ;  ditto  {with  an  ingenuus), 
xvii,  25 ;  xxii,  24  ;  ditto  (with  a 
colonus),  xxviii,  32  ;  ditto  (¥rith 
another  servtts),  xvii,  25  ;  xviii,  9  ; 
xxii,  16,  21,  23  ;  ditto  (with  another 
servus  &ndhn  ingenuus),  xvii,  24,  26  ; 
xxii,  14  ;  ditto  (with  another  servus 
and  two  inaenui),  xvii,  24  ;  ditto 
(with  an  undefined  tenant),  xxii,  21  ; 
{b)  a  fnansus  servilis  dimidius  (with 
an  ingenuus),  xviii,  9  ;  (e)  &  mansus 
ingenuilis,  vi,  7,  8  ;  ix,  3,  6  ;  xv,  5  ; 
xvi,  3-5 ;  XX,  3 ;  ditto  (with  another 
servus),  x\\\,  14  ;  xix,  3  ;  ditto  (with 
another  servus  and  3  ingenui),  xvii. 
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7  ;  (d)  a  fnanMus  ingenuilis  dimidiutj 
xvi,  5;  xxriii,  8,  38;  (e)  ingenuiHter^ 
a  mannu  dimidius,  xv,  9  ;  (/)  an 
aeeoUtf  xviii,  10  ;  xxtI.  17  ;  (^)  an 
aeeola  ingenuili»f  X3CTiii,  22,  23. — 
(22)  he  is  mentioned  among  (a)  the 
aeeola^  villae,  owing  12  den.,  xr,  32  ; 
{b)  the  servi  vel  anc%lla»^  interins  et 
exfterins  de  villa,  owine  12  den.,  xvii, 
114-118;  (e)  the  forfmea  villae, 
owing  9  days  (of  work)  or  4  den., 
XV,  34,  38,  41,  53  ;  id)  the  senri 
et  ancillae  *'  interius  et  exterins 
manentes,''  xv,  68;  [e)  *^  servi  et 
aneiUae  noviter  repreasi,**  xvii,  119- 
121;  (/)  **  $erv%  vel  ancillae  intra 
villam,"  xviii,  18,  19  ;  xix,  16  ;  {g) 
maneipia^  xviii,  23  ;  (A)  ^^foratticiy 
xix,  17  ;  («*)  the  ^*fam\lia  villae, 
interius  et  exterins  commanens," 
XX,  22,  36 ;  (Ar)  **  aervi  et  ancilhte, 
forenses  sine  accolae,*'  xx,  76. 

sessus,  (1)  apiece  of  land  y  which  varied 
in  extent,  xiv,  6  (one  mappa) ;  six 
Jornttles  of  arable  land,  and  three 
rimolae,  xv,  61  ;  xxvi,  16,  18,  19, 
31  (eleven  mappac),  33. — it  was  held 
{habet)  by  an  extranetu,  xxi,  6  ; 
an  ingenmtSy  xxi,  5  :  an  undejined 
tenant y  xxi,  6.  —  a  vasallus  had 
[hahet)  it  de  beneficio,  3L\vi,  16. — 
it  was  part  of  a  nianaus^  xxvi,  18. 
See  also  xxvi,  19,  33.  (2)  Some- 
times it  resembled  the  mansus, 
havinjj  attached  to  it  ardijivia  (q.v.), 
a  cKi'fis,  and  sctmnr,  iii,  6. 

sesterius,  ix,  11,  the  same  as  sfx- 
tat'iHis  (q.v.). 

^extarius,  a  )n<nstfrf,  both  for  dry  ijoods 
and  liquids  (Fr.  sefirr),  probably 
,\f  part  of  a  modius,  xiii,  I,  14,  15, 
18;  XXV.  1,  2. 

sipiiliim,  ri/e  (Fr.  sngle),  xiii,  18,  28. 
sifjilum,  i,  1  ;  ii,  1,  2,  5;  iii,  1  ; 
V,  l;  ix,  2,  3;  x,  5,  8;  xi,  1,  2  : 
Mii,  14-16  ;  xiv,  2  ;  xv,  1,  62  ; 
\vi,  1  ;  xvii,  1,  28  ;  xviii.  1  :  xix,  1  ; 
xxi,  1  ;  xxii,  1,  44,  47,  48  ;  xxiii,  1 ; 
XXV,  1,  2,  13-15,  27,43;  xxvii,  5. 

sipilum  =  sigalum  (c|.v.). 

siirnum,  a  seal,  xvii,  127.  —  signum 
de  metallo,  perhaps  a  copper  belly 
xviii,  22  (see  mctallum). — signum 
terreum,  xviii,  22 ;  xxii,  47,  perhaps 
an  iron  hell. 

silva,  a  wood,  usually  mentioned  with 
the  number  of  pigs  that  could  be 
fattened  in  them,  iii,  2  :  xii,  1  ;  xv, 
1  :  XX,  1,  15;  xxiv,  1  :  xxv,  1.— 
Silva  hcdnllina^  a  wood  of  birch-trees  y 


see  heduUinut. — silTa  etkiita  cam 
8pi$mli9j  a  wood  of  htasl'tnet  nd 
$hrubt,  see  eolrinue  and  tpimU,— 
nlva  eomnumit,  a  eommim,  pMt 
woody  see  communie. — silTa  jMrvtrMi 
inera$sationitf  a  wood  for  tkefieimf 
of  pig»y  xxv,  1. — silva  mUmUy  § 
shrubbery  y  eopee,  see  wnmOm,— 
silva  nutrita,  a  weU-mltioated  wtdy 
see  nutrire. 

silvarioB,  a  forester,  i,  12;  here  tins 
officer  was  also  a  messarius  (q.v.). 

similiter,  in  like  manner,  similirif, 
used  frequently  to  avoid  repetitios, 
i,  3,  4-11,  etc.,  etc. 

siminare,  fur  seminare  (q.v.). 

soalis,  for  sualis,  a  male  pig,  xx,  10; 
xxvi,  13  ;  porcus  eualis,  see  pertat; 
soalae  (for  soalis)  porcus,  see  parem. 
See  also  sualis. 

socius.  Off  associate,  partner,  xii,  8; 
sotius,  xxii,  1. 

solarium,  a  terrace,  balconjfy  or  perfatpi 
a  lofty  garrety  part  of  the  easa  (q.T.j, 
which  was  always  mentioned  witii 
the  mansus  dominicatus,  viii,  1. 

solidus,  (I)  a  coin,  a  shilling,  the  SOtt 
part  oi  a  libra,  iii,  8 ;  xix,  19; 
XX,  76  ;  xxi,  7  ;  xxii,  46 ;  xxif,  1 ; 
xxv,  1,  2;  xxvi,  9,  15,  18,  19,26, 
3l,etc.;  xxviii,  67,  69. — Asregirdi 
taxes  paid  in  money  (ao/iWi),  see: 
1  sol.,  ix,  7,  11  ;  xvii,  28.-2  8ol, 
vi,  25,  26;  ix,  8-10;  xiii,  14;  xni, 
124. — 2J  sol.,  viii,  4. — 3  sol.,  xiii, 
7,  13. — 4  sol.,  vi,  30;  x,  5;  xiii.  1. 
— \\  sol.,  vi,  28  ;  xiii,  2. — 4  sol.  et 
10  uen.,  vi,  29. — o  sol.,  xiii,  11, 
13. — b\  sol.,  xiii,  2,  18. — 6  sol., 
xiii,  1,  '),  8. — 6i  sol.,  xiii,  10.— 
7  sol.,  xiii,  1,  5. — 8  sol.,  xiii.  1.- 
9  sol.,  xiii,  1,  12.— 10  sol.,  xiii.  13; 
XV,  62  ;  xvii,  21.-12  so). .  xiii,  2. 9. 
— 18  sol.,  19  sol.,  xiii,  1. — 20  sol, 
xiii,  3,  11.— 22  sol.,  xiii,  9.-a« 
argento  solidi,  i,  16  ;  xvii,  21 :  xviii, 
21  ;  XXVI,  14  ;  xxviii,  51,  68,  70, 
73. — argenti  solidi,  xv,  58.  Seealj^' 
argent um. — (2)  as  weight,  xvii,  I'io. 

solvere,  to  pay^  a  tax  or  raity  in  tmne^ 
or  in  kind.  So  :  solvere  de  annimti 
(q.v.);  s.  araticum  (q.v.);  8.  pro 
capite  suo,  see  1  caput  ;  s.  in 
censum,  de  censtty  pro  omni  (TtMU, 
medietatem  census,  see  cewms ;  s.  in 
hostelitia  (q.v.);  s.  multonem  (q.v.i; 
s.  iu  pastione  (q.v.)  ;  s.  pertica* 
(q.v.)  ;  s.  pullum  (q.v.)  ;  s.  tel 
(q.v.) ;  s.  de  spelta  (q.v.).  See  also 
VI,  21,  25,  26;  viii,  4;  ix,  7 ;  it, 
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ii,  124;  xx,  13;  xxii,  17; 
;   xxTi,  17,  24,  28;   xxviii, 

The  word  tUmart  (q.v.)  is 
tly  used  instead. 
aifferene$t  dispute  :    sonum 
nt,  xvii,  127. 
f^^,i,  14  (bis);  ii,  4;  iii,  7  ; 

XY,  33,  36,  38 ;   xvii,  76, 
c,  18;  xxii,  12;  xxTiii,4,7,  8. 
iocius  (q.v.). 

lit,  i,  1  ;  V,  1 ;  vi,  23  ;  vii, 
,  6  ;  xi,  2 ;  xu,  2,  3  ;  xiv,  2  ; 
xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  I  ;  xviii,  1,  2, 
,  1,2,  8,  10,76;  xxii,  1,  2, 
46 ;  xxiii,  1  ;  xxv,  1,  2 ; 
0,  11,  13,  15,  21.  26,  43  ; 
' ;  xxviii,  67. 
Wm,  ihrub  used  for  making 

Donat    .    .    .    clausoram 
m  carrum  i,  xvii,  22. 
or  spinosus  ?  xix,  1 :  pastura 
nom,  Ree  ipina,  spitmla. 
I   little  thorny   shrub :    silva 
cum  spinulity  i,  1 . 
n  stable  J  viii,  1 . 
^stanneus,  made  of  stannum ; 
r,  eapsa,  crn'ona^  lampada. 
=  stannum,  an  alloy  of  silver 
\d,   or   tin  ;   see  caliZy  crtix, 

rreiiy  sterile,  xxvii,  6  (applied 
le  :  Summa  pecudum  .  .  . 
51,  vaccarum  42,  vitulorum 
nicularum  4,  sterilium  25, 
m  8).    Ako  applied  to  sheep, 

stole,  Ti,  17  ;  xviii,  22 ;  xx, 
ii,  47. 

straw,  which  tenants  had  to 
by  the  carrum  (q.v.)  : 
.  .  de  str amine  missa  sancti 
i  carrum  1,  xi,  2  ;  facit  .  .  . 
<•  carrum  1,  3ux,  13. — Some- 
the  tenants  had  to  gather 
rainen  dominieum  in  the 
il  manse  for  the  covering 
les :  facit  coopertnram  de 
e  dominico  ad  scurias,  quem 
ipse,  xviii,  9.  Ad  scuriam 
lam,  de  stramine  dominico 
,  xxii,  15. 
or  belonging  to  a  {sus  or) 
weporeus,  soalis. 
e,  to  subscribe  one^s  natne, 
rii,  127. 

n,     a    spreading    or    laying 
a  litter,  xxi,  2,  7. 
Unv.  underneath,  xvii,  127. 
a  following  after,  sueeeediug, 


summa,  a  sttm,  sum-total,  i,  16 ;   ii,  6 ; 

iii,  8  ;  iv,  4  ;   xiii,  40-42  ;   xv,  68  ; 

xxv,  1,2;  2ucvi,  9,  19;  xxvii,  18. 
snpplementum,  a  supply,  xv,  63. 
snsceptio,  a  taking  in  hand,  sustenance ; 

s.  pauperum,  x,  5. 

♦Tabema,  a  booth,  inn,  taverHf  A.  ii 
(p.  113). 

taurus,  a  steer,  bull,  xxvii,  6. 

tectum,  a  roof,  vii,  2 ;  xiii,  13. 

tegumen  (=tegimen)  a  covering,  cover, 
roof  of  a  stable,  xviii,  2. 

tempus,  tifne,  vi,  15 ;  xiv,  3  (tempns 
vendemiae) ;  tempus  omne,  v,  2. 

tenens,  a  tenant,  xx,  1 . 

tenere,  to  hold  (as  a  tenant),  i,  2-4, 
6-9,  12;  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii,  2,  etc.;  vi, 
5-14,  16,  etc.;  ix,  8-11;  x,  6; 
xxvi,  2.  See  also  habere. — tenere  in 
beneficium,  »ee  bewfcittm, 

tenor,  tenor,  sense,  way,  vi,  15. 

terciolus,  for  tertiolus  (q.v.). 

terminus,  a  term,  period,  season,  xiii, 
1  (heading),  24. 

terra,  land,  iii,  6  ;  x,  8 ;  xiii,  16,  36, 
37. — t.  arsbilis,  arable  land,  ii,  1  ; 
111,  1  ;  IV,  1,  4 ;  VI,  I ;  vii,  1 ;  viu, 
1:  ix,  1,  11;  XV,  61;  xviii,  24; 
xix,  I;  XX,  15;  xxii,  25,  44,  47: 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  21,  27-32,  34,  38  ; 
xxviii,  1,  68. 

terra  altaris^  xiii,  5,  9  ;  see  altars. 
— t.  dominica,  hnd  belonging  or 
reserved  to  a  dominus  or  lord,  i,  12. 
—  t.  dominicafa,  the  same,  xxvi, 
13-15,  26  ;  xxviii,  73. — i.forastica, 
land  lying  outside  the  domain ;  see 
forasticus,  1  adj. — t.  forensis,  the 
same ;  see  forensis,  1 .  -t.  propria, 
one's  own  land,  viii,  4. 

terracins,  perhaps  a  tenant  of  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  a  manse, 
xiii,  5,  9,  32  [the  word  appears  only 
in  ablat.  plur.,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
neuter  substantive,  and  indicate,  not 
a  person,  but  a  tax  paid  for  the 
possession  of  land ;  see  vi%omapaticus, 
vinatius,  and  vinaticum']. 

tertiolus,  a  tneasure  for  salt,  xvi,  2; 
terciolus,  xvi,  10. 

tertins,  the  third :  ad  tertium  faoere,  to 
cultivate  anything  for  a  third  of  the 
profit,  have  a  third  share  in  any- 
thing: facit  vineam  dominicam  ad 
tertium,  iii,  3 ;  xxiii,  2 ;  facit 
vineam  de  suo  dominicam  0</^^<tifm, 
et  deducit  ipsum  ad  monasterium, 
iv,  2.  Habetur  ibi  vinea  dominica, 
quf   facit  ad  tertium^  nbi  poasimt 
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S:    He  nliu  Tii, 

poanut  eolli^    i 
purtes,    niodh    r 


, HnM 

ideni  in  eadem  tilU  rinMin,  nM 


pOMODt  colUri  fini  m 
(iTfio  (i.e.  Ihe  Mird 


iinf  part  deducted, 
which  fell  to  the  Tiue-dcenier  or  thi? 
tsDftnt),  ixri,  II. — Hanitui  domini- 
ratWi  halwt  .  .  .  fariiuriuai  dimi- 
dmm  aj  tirlium,  xiTiii,  SS.  The 
game  cooditiun  atems  to  be  ](Uuded 
to  in  lit,  1,  where  «>•  hate  ftrritw 
ffioifiu'  aod  ahigitr  trrtio  {madio). 
teitifloKre,    Iv    iwr    iri(fu>».    (o    givr 


2fi.     I2T: 


tHttlnni,  '0  tall,  li 


I,  i«/^  \i 


the  tnetuHt  datniHtfelHt 

rafore,    perhspa,   not  a 

«  M/Iar  or  lUnroem,  see 

,  i,  1 :  ii,  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  i».  1 ; 

;   ix,  I :   xxni.  I  (h«n  t«n 

iria    bsbng    tn    •    mmwm 


-  traderi 


■'if,  V 


«/f.y 


(0  (Are*  moHt 
satio,  ff  (Aiw- 

i:   tretmatica  {Irmt-] 

here   llif  liny 

or  Ih^  .«,«»  when 

tenants  h»d 

to   plonjrh   a    certain 

metuure  of  land  tor  their  lord;  anue 

adtrrmmliem 

.H^ioHrw  (here  follows 

the  measure) 

sivjii.  2,  48,  69.— 

.«<i^a«  «,(i™fB,  (here 

follows  the  ni 

eflBure),  xsviii,  70,  73, 

— facerendln 

mtalieam  (here  follows 

the  measure) 

xxviii.  49.— See  also 

nlica,  and  Aiiimniien 

trimui,  o/(Aivr 

WOi-j.  three  tjean  old  : 

we  m«rto. 

tDribuluiu.  «  rt 

,el  to  bHr«  iH«H»  >». 

a  eenKr:  tur 

de  auricaleo,  vi,  17; 

turihulum  nen 

um,  xxii,  47. 

(Jnds.  on  oHner  (of  moiMiT),  p"^  "f  ' 
pwW,  a  Hud  af  fmti,  batweei  Un 

weight) :  u.  de  rBnaiaila,  uii,  Li, 
17,  20,  a*.  M,  *S:  ait,  1,  S. 
uxor,  a  mft.  rj,  A,  6.  8,  11.  16:  ii, 
7,  8,  17;  XV,  B.  17.  *6:  xrii,  i:, 
81.  87,  88.  04;  niii.  3-6,  S,  12: 
xix,  4,  11:  XI,  13.  14,  la,  K; 
xiviii.  2,  4,  8,  44. 

Vacca.  a  n>u>,  xii,  1  ;  utii,  6. 

Tadere,    la   ga,    prottrd,    xirSi,  11 
(tw^v  in  ambaaciabinin). 

■vadium,  b  plrdgt.  pair",  A.  iii.  14. 

vasallus,  vassaliu,  x  mom,  (WBti 
one  was  called  aobilis  vii,  aoiiti 
epiaeopi.  and  wndneted,  u  tb 
buhop't  "missus."  a  judicial  a- 
qnirv,  xvii,  127.  —  Othen  um 
buldlDg  n  beneHve.  oonnilinit  o!  1  , 
iaaniiiHfieivHa,\xn,  10.— (debar- 
ficjo)  1  Btwum,  1  pratum,  and  ■  sin 

ixvi,  27, 34.— lineiua  1  da  beMStio! 

xcvi.   36.  —  niauBiti   iiiKviituIit  ^ 

banefldo,  xxti,  40. 
TascolBm,  a  (gmiUI)  bvAiM ;   sm  *!»■ 
rinaluc,  see  nua'^Ki. 
'vednrB,    nctnra,   a   airrfuf,  «•- 

v^HV.  A.  iii,  T,  lu,  IB. 
vekete,  la  mMvy,  traHnfrl  (npedilh 

hay,  wood,  manure),  a  work  wtiicb 

fenum  rthmdum,  \,  6  ;  relu'l  ei  m 
(hfljOcarnim  1.  xiv.  3;  rehilaf 
(wood)  dimidiunt  curmin.  xt,  2: 
leiit  Hmum,  \\,  13.  See  alto  iiii. 
2,  9  :  xxvi  2,  4,  6.  18  ;  ixviii,  2. 
See  also  cutligere^  compomrt, 
vebitura[Tebere],a  eoiiregi  iif,  cerryi '}, 
traitpnrling,  a  vfork  imposed  on 
some  of  the  tenants  of  the  eststr : 
facere  reiiltiram  iu    leugas   {1^. 

i,  4,  a :    ixviii,  2  (inter  quattasr 
mansus  fnciunttvAirurAm  I  in  leugis 
xxx).— This  labour  the  tenant  cooU 
buy  off  by  paying  4  or  !i  denarii. 
veiamen,     n     rDTrr.     c^fering,      ^'■ 

velaniinti  altaris.  see  atlart. 
vendemia,  for  viiidemia  (q.v.), 
venerari,  la  ytvtrincr,  venerate,  and  bj 
extension,  (o  preieni  offering;  ITO, 
122  :  iTiii,  1 ;  see  magiiiler.  (enior, 

venoratio,  retpecl.  rrrfrmre  :   reneratio 
magistronim,  i,  l.'i:— se 

veritns,  (Ar  truti,  i 


I,  127. 
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im,  a  kind  of  ttuf  for 
ifff  of  which  a  certain 
y  had  to  be  supplied  by  the 

of  the  estate.  %me  suppose 
laTe  been  vtnmUon  nsed  for 
viicription  of  MSS.  But 
d  remarks  that  the  natural 
on  did  not  exist  in  France, 
)  artificial  rennillon  could  not 
been  made  by  serfs,  and 
a  that  it  may  hare  been 
olouring  stuff  jnrepared  from 
lous  plants :  zxii,  15,  17,  20, 

,  45;  zxY,  1,  2. — Tenants 
^ve  4  den.  instead  of  the 
y  quantity   of   vermiculum, 

2,69. 

lui,  St.  QMHtin'y   Yeroman- 

ofost  belonging  to  St.  Quentin ; 
mm;  via. 

>lur.  verri  =  verreSf  a  male 
xxTii,  6  ;  see  also  poreut. 

*heep^  viiy  4 ;  xi,  2 ;  xii,  1 ; 

58;  XTii,  2,  126;  xxt,  2; 
6  (here  they  include  the/o^a, 

tteriliSf  and  multo) ;   xxviii, 

72. — Decima  de  venrecibus, 
ima. 

;am,  a  vestment^  dress :  y. 
>tale,  a  sacerdotal  vestmenty 
;  XV,  69. 

furnished,  equipped:  mansua 
I,  see  mansus. 

ad:  via  publica,  xxvi,  19. — 
iromandensiB,  xiii,  18.  The 
ind  here  recorded  had  to  pay, 
feast  of  S.  Bemi, ''  21  solidos 

Veromandensis,*^  which  seems 
r  to  the  service  of  transport  to 
entin,  for  which  other  tenants 
)  furnish  asses ;  see  under 
,  also  bos  aquensis,  and  Mr- 

aquense. 

a  female  tenant;  viearatus, 
le  tenant  (the  origin  and 
ig  of  the  word  are  alike 
im).  The  viearata  is  recorded 
9  of  an  ingenuusy  xxii,  3,  26 ; 
epistolariuSy  xxii,  6  ;  having 
>n    and    holding    a    mansus 

I,  xxii,  10. 

viearatus  is  recorded  as  married 
uxor,  xxii,  5 ;  to  an  ingenuay 

II,  28,  29;  to  a  eartulariay 
;  to  an  aneilla  (and  holding, 

two  ingenuacj  a  mansus  in- 
is),  xxii,  3. — holding  (a]  a 
ff  ingenuilisy  xxii,  28,  29 ;  ditto 
in  ingenuus)y  xxii,  3  27  ;  ditto 
mother  viearatus)  y  xxii,  5,  27 ; 

1.  Trans.  1902. 


ditto  (with  two  other  vieartsti),  xxii, 
28;  ditto  (with  two  epietolarii), 
xxii,  8. — (b)  a  mansus  servilis,  xxii, 
10  ;  ditto  (with  an  ingmuus).  xxii, 
11 ;  ditto  (with  2  sisters),  xxu,  2.— 
He  is  also  called  mulnarius  and  holdi 
(with  an  ingentius)  a  mansus  servilis, 
xxii,  11. 

▼ids,  ehangsy  alternation,  succession ; 
▼ice  sua,  xix,  2. 

▼icissim,  in  tumy  xvii,  21. 

♦victura  =  veetura  (q.v.). 

vicuB,  a  village,  hanUet,  vi,  1. 

vidua,  a  widow,  x,  11. 

vigilia,  a  watching,  wateh,  which 
tenants  had  to  perform  for  their 
lord:  facere  vigiltas,  xiv,  8. — ^vigilia 
sanoti  Remigii,  the  vigil  of  St.  Remi, 
xvii,  60,  126. 

*[vilicu8l,  villicus,  the  overseer  of  a 
farm  (villa),  A.  iii,  20. 

villa,  a  village,  hamlet,  x,  1,  12,  13 ; 
xiii,  52 ;  xvii,  128,  124;  xviu,  22 ; 
xix,  1 ;  XX,  2,  74 ;  xxi,  2,  7 ;  xxii, 
47 ;  xxvi,  14,  36,  37,  41 ;  xxviii, 
66.  —  villa  s.  Remigii,  xiii,  1. — 
Major  villae,  i,  15 ;  xviii,  20 ;  xix, 
18. — Accolae  villae,  xv,  27;  xxii, 
31. — Accolae  intra  villam,  xx,  68. — 
Accolae  villae,  commanentes  in  ipsa 
villa,  xviii,  11.  —  Familia  intra 
villain,  i,  13. — Familia  villae,  in- 
terius  commanens  et  exterius,  xx» 
18.  —  Forenses  villae,  xv,  33.  — 
Forenses  de  villa,  xxii,  35.  — 
Appendix  ad  villam,  xxii,  26. — Viri 
ac  feminae  forenses  de  villa,  xvii, 
60. — Servi  vel  andllae,  interius  et 
exterius  de  villa,  xvii,  114. — Servi 
vel  ancillae  intra  villam,  xviii,  18 ; 
xix,  16. — summa  villae,  xviii,  21 ; 
XX,  76  ;  xxii,  45.     See  alBofamiHa. 

villare  (properly  a  neuter  form  of  the 
adj.  villaris,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
viua),  a  small  villa,  or  a  hamlet  of  10 
or  12  houses,  xvii,  28 ;  xx,  15. 

*villicus,  see  vilicus. 

vinatiaorvinatium,  agraps'skin,  husk; 
or  perhaps  vinatius,  a  tenant  ofvine- 
yards,  xiii,  21,  26,  27. 

vinaticum,  a  tax,  imposed onufineor  vine- 
yards, or  perhaps  vinaticus,  a  tenant 
of  vineyards,  ix,  2,  4, 5 ;  xiii,  19. 

vindemia,  a  grape-gathering,  vintage, 
x,6;  xiii,  16;  xvii,  2,  22;  xviii,2; 
vendemia,  xiv,  3. 

vindemiator,  a  grape-gatherer,  vintager, 
xiii,  14. 

vinea,  a  vineyard,  always  mentioned 
together  with  the  quantity  of  wine 

45 
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that  could  be  collcolad  from  thsm, 

iadicBled  by  taj  detlniu  term, 
Mcept  ooeo  or  twice  (uti,  88), 
by  the  uiBpps,  i,  1 ;  ii,  t :  hi, 
1;  i»,  a,  *:  ".  17;  vii,  a-8;  Tui. 
I  .1:  ii.  I,  8;  I,  9;  ri,  1;   «i,  1: 

47:  niii,  1 ;  xiri,  U.  IS,  19,  n, 
I1-S9,  *!,  43. — noM  dominicd, 
s  rinfyard  r^wnwl  (a  Iki  lord  of  tlie 

Someotth«aviiKijard4(iii,  3  ;  ii, 
S:  rii,  5;  iiiii.  2)  ware  cnltiTatD! 
hj  ihe  leiuDt*  of  the  eatale  on  cod- 
dltion  ill  reoeiTiug  a  tAird  of  the 
proflt*,  (or  which  we  trrfiiu  (where 
Otbsr  instHQCei  of  (Uuh  rineae  not 
ctIW  diminiai  will  be  found]  and 
puttft  duiu  (under  poi«). 

[I  doninicatB,  o  vitfipird  n- 
(n-rrd  to  the  ifemain,  not  1st  out  to 
Mnanti.  thouj^h  thair  prodace  i* 
TSDOTded,  i».  1 ;  uri.  ao.  26.— To 
work,  cnltivete,  or  iitUiid  lo  the  tioe- 
j»rd  WM  called  faerrt  ntuam.  i,  9  : 
ra,  5;  xti,  6;  lee  further  (n-(Ji«.— 
Tineyaida  were  held  id  prtttit 


i  denariot,  i 


i.  I.    So 


S)  carti :  Donat . . .  ed  fenum  TeheO' 
im  ijnsrtaiD  partmn 


,.     ,         For 
ineytrds,  or  conveying 


DiliUr.  I 


«T[h)«,. 


pU-  . .   risjuired   i 


itakrt. 


nuitor,  a  tint-dmier.  Though  >  pan 
number  of  vineyBrdd  (we  rvm]  m 
meijtioned,  the  riaiivr  occm  onh 
three  timw ;  Sunt  ibi  vinetc  iriii. 
c|iias  fociunt  tfltideiii  ninfgnt,  it 
I :  Tinete  xriiii,  cum  lolidem  ri»- 
loriJM,  lii,  1  i  TUitei  lii,  cub 
totidem  rim/oribm,  xxrii.  1.  TLu 
ipedil  mention  may  be  eoiuHWd 
with  the  ■friem  of  workiog  iki 
riw^ids  for  (Atiiii  (Tpluned  vain 


1.  t. 


rinnm,  uuw,  i,  i,  7.  15,  IS 

ft;  iii,  I,  8;  i»,  4;  ri,  17;  it,  1, 
4.  9;  ri.  3;  lii,  4  ;  ini.  21.  »; 
IT,  a,  10,  68:  itii,  2,  122;  KiK 
20;  xii,  1,  T,  IS;  sx,  1 ;  ni.  I: 
ixii,  44.  4T;  sstii.  l:  xjt.  l.l; 
uW.  14,  le,  S0.3e,S7.4l.-fiara 
condncBndtun.  xiii,  1,  26.  S9.— 
naitm  domnima.  liii.   18.— •in* 

Tir,  a  Hui»,  XI,  21 ;  applied  to  teDUb, 
ly,  18  ;  jTi.a  :  iin,  29:  n,  76.7 

ntbilit  (q.T.). 
liridiarinms  Tiridarium  (found  in 
later  additiaiii,/    " 


Hi,  1 


M,  A.ii,!).  113),«^- 
BO,  a  pbaimrt '  firim, 


1,6;   xi,  1 


r  [r]  pr.'P'.  >i 

I'bey  had  tu  «ac1o«e 
them,  either  wholly  or  in  part  (aee 
titidtn,  mmtitrt). — Bee  alio  vinMar, 

TJneola  a  imo/I  mnn/ard,  tI,  30  ;  it, 
61 ;  mi.  27,  29,  30.— t.  domiin' 
fmta,  of  or  ruervtd  lo  a  domain, 
IITI,  32. 

Tineritia  [Tinnm],  a  prapt-fatlurinp, 
tinlofi  which  teuanti  had  to  per- 
fonn  for  their  lord,  or  for  which 
they  had  lo  supply  carta,  or  to  pay 
a  certain  som  of  mon«»  initead. — 
iacere  nti*niitm.  t,  2  (half  a  eait. 
or  to  psT  6  denarioa]  ;  xxi.  2  (half 
a  cart,  or  12  denarioc). — Donare  in 


virarium.  an  milmirt  in  which  pw, 
fish,  etc.,  are  kept  alive,  lii,  1. 

Tocatna,  a  person  so  called  signi  • 
docnment  after  the  majoi,  pa4u^ 
for  wfaoeotiH  (tee  Dn  Cange),  ini. 
127. 

Tolatile,  a/«vtf.  urit,  6. 

Tolomen,  a  teliimt,  ri,  17:  it,  H: 
irii,  123;  iiiii,  22. 

Wacta,  wagta,  ■  tcmldk,  gtivd :  fio) 
tmtUi  (wo^tM),  Tlii,  2  ;  irii,  2!.- 
wait*  (for  Kveta),  nriii,  31. 
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XIV.— NOTES   ON    ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 
By  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat. 

[Bead  at  the  Annivertary  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  2,  1902.] 

Big.  The  N.E.D.  arranges  the  senses  in  the  order  ''strong, 
rich,  large,  great  with  young,  filled,  loud,  important,  boastful." 
We  are  told  that  the  etymology  is  entirely  unknown ;  but  that 
it  is  probably  of  Norse  origin,  which  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  comparison  with 
the  prov.  E.  hig,  a  boil,  a  teat,  and  the  prov.  E.  hog^  a  puffy 
swelling,  boastfulness,  hoggan^  a  boil,  hug,  to  bend,  hug,  conceited, 
hug-icordsy  boastful  words,  huggg,  proud,  and  hog,  to  boast. 

I  believe  all  these  forms  to  be  connected,  and  to  be  further 
allied  to  A.S.  hog-a,  a  bow  to  shoot  with. 

It  is  agreed  that  hog-a,  a  bow,  is  from  the  weaker  grade  bug^ 
(A.S.  bog-)  of  the  root-verb  hug-an,  to  bow,  to  bend ;  and  this 
stem  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  Skt.  bhug-nas,  bent,  bowed.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  words  bug  and  bog  (above)  may  not  be  referred 
to  the  same  stem;  in  which  case  the  word  big,  with  its  various 
senses,  is  simply  derived  from  bgg-,  the  mutated  form  of  the  stem 
hug'.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  the  preservation  of  the  final  y; 
but  this  may  be  explained  by  considering  the  forms  as  Northern, 
or  of  non-Wessex  origin,  which  must  (I  suppose)  be  assumed  in 
any  case.  We  have  a  clear  trace  of  a  Norse  hgg-  in  Icel.  byg-ill, 
a  stirrup,  Swed.  byg-el,  a  bowed  guard  for  the  hand,  Swed.  dial. 
byggan-hniv,  a  knife  with  a  loop  to  it  (Rietz).  But  if  we  take 
the  form  bug-  as  the  root,  and  the  sense  '  bowed  out '  as  primary, 
it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  meanings.  First  of  all  comes  bug,  to 
bend  ;  then  bog,  a  puffy  swelling,  and  hoggan,  a  swelling,  boil, 
large  pimple ;  with  which  cf .  Norw.  boga,  to  bend  (Boss) ;  and 
Icel.  hugr,  a  bending.  Next  we  have  big,  swollen  or  filled  out, 
great  with  young,  and  the  sb.  big,  a  boil,  a  rounded  teat.  The 
senses  large,  strong,  rich,  easily  follow  ;  after  which  come  the 
metaphorical  uses,   such   as  swollen   with  pride,    'swelling  like 
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a  tarkey-cock/  as  in  hig^  boastful,  load,  important ;  hug,  conceited, 
htggy,  proud,  hug-tcards,  big  or  boastful  words,  and  hog,  to  bout 
I  refer  hoast  to  tbe  same  root ;  see  Boast. 

Boast  The  etymology  of  this  word  seems  to  have  been  given 
up.  But  I  would  connect  it  with  hig,  discussed  above.  If  hi§ 
can  be  connected  with  the  stem  hog-,  as  in  A.S.  hog-a,  a  bow,  we 
can  further  connect  it  with  A.S.  hog-ian,  to  boast,  the  primaiy 
sense  being  to  swell  out  like  a  hog-a,  or  bent  bow.  The  A.S. 
hogian  occurs  in  the  Liber  Scintillarum,  sect.  46,  p.  152,  1.  2.  And 
hoast  may  be  connected  with  the  stem  hog-  just  as  hkut  is  with  the 
verb  to  hlotp,  the  -st  being  a  formative  suffix.  And  if  this  be  so, 
hoatt  is  from  a  stem  ho{^)9t',  which  will  explain  the  pronundatioD. 
Dr.  Murray  gives  reasons  why  the  aa  in  hooit  represents  neither 
the  A.S.  d,  nor  the  A.S.  d,  nor  the  A.S.  o ;  but  these  hardly 
exclude  the  supposition  that  it  represents  an  original  og,  whidi 
is  pronounced  like  the  Mod.  £.  oa  in  the  common  substantive  hme^ 
from  A.S.  hog^a. 

Brag.  Dr.  Murray  shows  how  much  difficulty  there  is  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  word.  The  F.  hraguer,  used  in  the  same  sense,  will 
account  for  the  late  form  hraggart,  which  first  occurs  in  Oascoigne, 
but  hardly  for  the  adj.  hrag,  mettlesome,  which  goes  back  nearly 
to  1300.  The  origin  of  the  F.  hraguer  is  also  in  doubt,  as  many 
do  not  accept  the  origin  suggested  by  Diaz,  who  refers  it  to  the 
Icel.  hraka^  to  creak,  to  crack,  on  the  strength  of  a  note  by 
Haldorsson,  that  hraka  also  means  *insolenter  se  gerere.'  But  if 
our  word  is  not  French,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  Norse,  because 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  final  g  in  any  other  way.  The 
A.S.  final  g  became  y,  and  themes  ending  in  eg  are  extremely 
scarce.  I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  supposing  that  both  the 
F.  hraguer  and  the  M.E.  hraggen  are  from  the  same  source ;  and. 
practically,  from  the  source  indicated  by  Diez  For  the  Icel.  hraU 
becomes  both  hrak^  and  hraga  in  Norwegian,  and  hragr  in  Danish; 
and  the  senses  of  these  words  are  worth  marking.  Thus  the 
Norw.  hraka  means  both  *to  crack ^  and  'to  chatter,'  according 
to  Ross;  and  he  assigns  to  hraga  the  senses  to  flash,  to  gleam: 
and  secondly,  prunkey  i.e.  to  make  a  parade  or  display,  which  i-^ 
much  the  same  thing  as  to  brag.  And  further,  Kalkar  explains 
the  Mid.  Dan.  hrage  not  only  by  to  break,  or  to  heckle  flax,  but 
also  by  tah  xtore  ord,  to  speak  big  words,  which  is  precisely  t*> 
brag.  As  we  know  that  these  are  genuine  Norse  wonls,  allied  to 
AS.  hrfcan,  to  break,  and  as  they  afford  just  the  sense  we  want, 
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we  may  suspect  them  to  be  the  source  of  two  difficult  words,  viz. 
the  E.  brag  and  the  F.  hraguer. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  Norse  ag  usually  becomes  aw  in 
English,  as  in  E.  awe  from  Icel.  agi.  But  we  may  suppose  that 
in  this  instance  this  change  was  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the 
F.  form  hraguer,  which  must  (if  of  Norwegian  origin)  have  been 
in  early  use ;  or  the  English  may  have  been  directly  from  French, 
to  which  I  can  see  no  great  objection. 

Brisket  I  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Dr.  Murray  equates  it  to  the  O.F.  brtsohet, 
hnuehst,  whence  F.  hrechet,  with  the  same  sense  as  the  E.  word. 
The  suffix  -et  (except  in  a  very  few  cases)  is  a  tolerably  sure  sign 
of  a  French  origin.  The  form  hrisohet  is  given  in  Brachet,  but 
without  authority.  The  authorised  O.F.  forms,  given  in  Littr6 
and  in  Godefroy's  Supplement,  are  hrichet  and  bruschei,  from  which 
a  form  hruchet  may  be  inferred ;  but  even  this  is  not  quite  what 
we  want.  The  required  form  is  ^hrisquet^  which  may  very  well  be 
the  Picard  or  North  F.  form;  for  G.  Metivier,  in  his  list  of 
Guernsey  words,  gives  hrHqwt  with  qu,  in  the  sense  of  '  brisket,' 
and  Moisy  gives  briquet  (from  an  earlier  ^brisquet)  as  a  Norman 
form.  I  conclude  that  the  E.  brisket  is  from  a  North  F.  form 
*brisquetj  corresponding  to  O.F.  brischet. 

But  we  next  require  the  origin  of  the  F.  word ;  Littre  supposes 
it  to  be  borrowed  from  English,  but  the  borrowing  is  surely  the 
other  way.  Others  take  it  to  be  Celtic ;  but  the  Breton  bruehed  is 
borrowed  from  French,  and  the  W.  brgsced  from  English.  I  suggest 
that  the  Norman  form  brisket  or  brisquet  was  borrowed,  with  the 
addition  of  the  F.  suffix  -et^  from  Norse,  viz.,  from  Dan.  brush, 
gristle,  cartilage,  Swed.  brusk  (Widegren)  or  brosk  (Oman),  Norw. 
brjosh  (Aasen),  Icel.  brjosk.  This  shows  at  once  why  the  O.F. 
word  is  also  spelt  with  u;  and  the  form  brusket  is  actually  the 
earliest  found  in  English.  In  fact,  the  form  bruschet  is  the  correct 
one  for  Central  French,  and  brusquet  {bHlquet)  for  the  dialect  of 
Ghiernsey.  The  sense  probably  had  reference  to  the  gristly  breast- 
bone of  a  bird ;  and  Cotgrave  accordingly  explains  brichet  as  the 
'breast-piece'  and  bruohet  as  Hhe  crawbone  or  merrythought  of 
a  bird.'  Ben  Jonson  also,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i,  sc.  2,  refers 
to  the  cutting  up  of  a  deer  in  the  following  terms:  '*He  that 
undoes  him,  Doth  cleave  the  brisket-bone,  upon  the  spoon  Of 
which  a  little  gristle  grows,"  etc.  And  in  the  dialect  of  Poitou, 
breehet  is  only  used  in  the  sense  of  the  breast-bone  of  a  bird,  and 
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not  otherwise.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  stLyiog  that  Icel.  brjoii  u 
neuter,  bo  that  it  would  take  the  euffix  -it  when  definite. 

The  form  brisket  can  be  explained  from  M.  Dan.  hrytkt,  Tuiimt 
oiiruika,  griBtle  (Kulkar).  He  also  givee  the  adj.  irytkig,  grutir. 
Thus  the  i  is  for  y,  mutated  form  of  u. 

Bngle.  A  Bmall  tube-shaped  gloss  bead.  The  etymology  of  tbu 
word  is  unknown,  and  no  foreign  word  resembles  it.  But  tbere 
seems  to  be  no  reason  against  identifying  it  with  hugU,  o  '  horn,' 
which  is  a  well-known  word  of  French  origin.  BugU,  a  ba£&lo. 
occuTB  in  1300;  and  htglc,  short  for  bugle-horn,  oa  early  as  IM. 
But  it  olflo  occurs  in  1615,  in  a  quotation  where  the  only  suitable 
sense  is  '  tube' :  "  put  your  bugle  into  the  bladder  and  blow  it." 
It  may  therefore  very  easily  hare  been  used  in  the  transfemd 
sense  of  'a  tube-ahaped  ornament,'  first  used  by  SpoDscr  ia  1579. 
And  this  seems  to  me  to  be  rendered  certain  by  the  following  enttr 
in  Cockcram's  Dictionury  of  Hani  Words:  '^ Bugle,  a  little  blaclt 
home."  Here  the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  the  easy  word  iwj/f, 
in  its  usual  old  sense ;  but  lutber,  as  the  epithet  blacltt  showii,  Is 
the  bugle-shaped  omument.  If  this  be  so,  Cockeram'e  definitioo 
should  be  removed  from  its  place  under  Bogle,  sb.  (1),  and  pkced 
nndcr  BugU,  sb.  (3) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  etymology  of  the 
latter  is  solved. 

Campion.  As  shown  in  the  If.E.D.,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
nncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fiowei-namc,  and  especially 
as  to  the  form  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  simple  solution  n 
given  by  supposing  it  to  be  u  mere  variant  of  F.  campagne,  jusl 
as  we  find  champion  used  as  a  variant  of  champain.  In  order  U 
see  whether  this  is  possible,  we  must  investigate  the  dates  al 
these  forms. 

The  E.  campion  first  appears  in  1576;  and  it  ia  necessary  for 
the  other  forms  to  be  older  than  this.  But  ehampain  is  a  H.l^. 
word,  and  occurs  as  champayn  in  the  aUit.  Morte  Arthure,  1.  12:16. 
This  became  champion  in  1523;  Lord  Semers  speaks  of  ''some 
ehampyon  country";  see  N.E.D.  As  to  the  F.  campagne,  there 
would  seem  to  be  Itoo  such  words.  The  F,  campagne,  borrowed 
from  the  Ital.  campagna  as  early  as  1535  (Hatzfeld),  was  a  militnry 
word  ;  bat,  besides  this,  there  must  have  been  a  native  Xorth 
French  form  to  correspond  lo  the  Parisian  champagne,  the  history 
of  which  is  not  given  in  Littre.  We  know  that  chamfiagM 
was  in  eurly  use,  because  it  appriirs  as  the  name  of  a  French 
province;  aud  it  is  lhi»  word  which  we  require,  in  the  non-militarj 
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sense.  The  piovinoe-name  is  spelt  Campaine  in  the  A.S.  Chroniole, 
an.  1096,  so  that  this  North  E.  form  was  in  very  early  use. 
Moisy  quotes  the  Norman  campaiffne,  a  plain,  as  occurring  in 
1452.  Given,  then,  an  early  North  F.  campagne^  and  the  fact 
that  the  1£.E.  ehampain  was  already  altered  to  champion  in  1523, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  form  campUm  should  not  be  formed 
by  analogy  with  this  in  1576,  half  a  century  later.  At  this  rate, 
we  may  take  campion  to  be  adjectival,  and  to  stand  for  eafiymH" 
Howor^  just  as  ehampion  was  likewise  used  in  an  adjectival  sense. 
Campion  -flower  would  mean  simply  '  field-flower ' ;  not  a  very 
distinctive  name,  but  it  would  serve.  There  is  an  exact  parallel 
in  the  use  of  F.  eampagnol  as  the  name  of  a  field-mouse;  and 
again,  in  £.  voU^  which  is  short  for  vole-mouaef  with  a  similar  sense. 

Moreover,  the  form  ehampion  may  have  been  influenced  by 
another  campion^  a  variant  of  ehampion^  a  fighting  man;  in  use 
from  1270  to  1651. 

Caiuurd.  It  is  well  known  that  canard  is  mere  French;  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  its  etymology.  It  is  agreed  that 
eanard  b  derived  from  F.  cane,  a  duck,  with  the  common  suffix 
-ard.  But  here  I  part  company  with  the  French  etymologists, 
who  are  disposed  to  derive  it  from  the  G.  kakn,  a  boat.  For  this 
G.  kahn  is  itself  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  and  is  to  be  compared 
with  similar  forms  in  other  languages,  such  as  Du.  kaan,  a  boat. 
So  obscure  are  these  words,  that  Eluge  thinks  it  possible  that 
kahn  may  have  been  a  metathesis  of  A.S.  naca,  a  boat ;  and 
Franck  compares  Du.  kaan  with  the  A.S.  cad,  a  boat,  supposed  by 
some  to  occur  in  the  name  Cad-mon,  The  net  result  is  that  we 
have  the  F.  cane,  '  a  duck,'  and  Du.  kaan,  G.  kahn,  with  the  sense 
of  *  boat ' ;  with  no  obvious  source.  I  think  it  has  escaped  notice, 
that  the  word  may  very  well  be  of  Latin  origin.  We  have  in 
English  the  word  cane,  which  appears  in  O.F.  as  cane  (with 
one  n),  though  derived  from  L.  canna,  a  cane.  But  if  the  O.F. 
fem.  sb.,  when  it  means  *a  cane,'  can  be  derived  from  L.  canna^ 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fem.  sb.  cane,  a  boat,  can  also  be  derived 
from  it,  if  we  can  find  a  sense  of  canna  to  suit  it.  But  canna 
actually  occurs,  with  the  sense  of  'boat,'  in  such  well-known 
authors  as  Juvenal  and  Pliny.  Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  89,  has :  ''  Illud 
enim  vestris  datur  alveolis,  quod  Canna  Micipsarum  prora  subvexit 
acuta  "  :  for  that  is  placed  in  your  wooden  dishes,  which  the  boat 
of  the  Moors,  with  its  sharp  prow,  has  brought.  This  seems  to 
solve  the  whole  difficulty.     The  Lat.  canna,  with  the  sense  of 
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boat,  would  have  pnsjtd  into  O.P.  in  the  form  cane,  with  the  a 
sense.  Thence  the  Duteh  and  0.  forms  might  easitj-  have  b 
borrowed,  etill  with  the  same  sense ;  whilst,  in  French  itself, 
it  might  have  acquired  the  Hocondary  sense  of  '  duck,'  as  beini 
a  good  swiramor.  If  this  he  right,  oil  the  forms  can  be  accounted 
for ;  iind  all  mystery  disappears. 

CantUeTer.  In  the  N.E.D.,  the  chief  suggestion  is  that  it  nur 
be  derived  from  eant,  a  corner  or  angle,  and  the  vord  lever  in  ite 
usual  sense ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  this  does  not  account  for  the 
present  form.  The  best  early  account  is  that  given  from  Pineda's 
Span.  Diet.,  where,  under  the  word  can,  a  dog,  we  have  the 
addition  :  "in  architecture,  the  end  of  timber  or  stone  jutting  out 
of  a  wall,  on  which  in  old  buildings  the  beams  used  to  rest,  ca!!ed 
cantiltvtfi."  The  etymology  becomes  easy  enough  if,  in  place  nf 
the  word  cant,  we  substitute  its  diminutive  form  cantle,  with  mnrfa 
the  same  sense.  A  cantUeetr  is  simply  a  cantU-Uter,  or  a  laM 
projecting  from  a  eantle,  i.e.  a  nook  or  comer  or  slight  projet^tJoi 
on  which  the  end  of  the  lever  rests.  The  N.E.D.  explains  eantU 
an  a  nook,  a  comer,  u  corner-piece,  a  projecting  corner  or  angle; 
but,  if  any  doubt  remains,  it  Is  cleared  np  by  observing  that  the 
Du.  kanteel  is  eiplaincd  by  Calisch  as  being  actually  "an  archi- 
tectural term,  meaning  a  battlement,  embrasure,  or  indentatian." 
And  this  helps  out  the  sense.  If  we  let  one  end  of  a  lever  into 
an  indentation  in  a  wall,  and  the  other  into  an  indentation  ii 
a  horizontal  beam  a  little  higher  up,  a  good  inpport  can  be 
obtained ;  and  such  I  take  to  have  been,  originally,  the  anUiimr 
principle ;  which  is,  simply,  the  way  to  make  a  gallowt.  The 
Du.  kanttel  |>erhapB  differs  somewhat  from  the  English  word ;  but 
it  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  from  the  sense  of  projecting  battle- 
ment or  projection  to  that  of  indentation.  A  eantU  could  meui 
either  of  these.  In  fact,  Hexham  tells  us  somewhat  more  about 
this  Dutch  word.  He  gives :  "  it  kanleeUn  van  een  mimt,  the 
crannies  in  a  wall,  or  the  top  or  the  uttermost  part  of  a  wall"; 
"Mjt  kantetl,  or  kantel-hout,  a  roofe-boame"  (where  ianU»l-l»^, 
lit.  '  cantle-wood,'  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  '  cantle-lever ') ;  and 
"  ianUtl,  or  kanUel-tUtn,  the  upper  stones,  or  spire-stones."  If  ire 
draw  a  sketch  of  a  gallows,  the  slanting  piece  which  support*  the 
cross-bar  is  precisely  a  eatUU-Uvtr,  i.e.  a  lever  in  a  coner  or 
a  lever  resting  in  a  notch ;  either  sense  will  serve. 

Chun,  a  familiar  companion.  The  etymology  is  unknown. 
There  is  a  common  notion  that  it  is  a  '  oorruptian '  of  ehtmiir- 
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fMno;  but  (as  the  N.E.D.  says)  no  connexion  between  these 
words  is  known.  I  saggest  that  it  is  short  for  ehimney-felloWy  i.e. 
a  fireside  companion ;  taking  chimney  in  the  old  sense  of  *  fireside.' 
Similar  compounds  are  numerous  ;  the  N.E.D.  gives  chimney- 
ctivalt&r,  chimney-minstrel,  chimney -preacher,  chimney- corner ,  chimney- 
iaUy  ehimney-talk.  Chimney  was  constantly  pronounced  chummy, 
aa  is  shown  both  in  the  N.E.D.  and  the  E.D.D.,  s.v.  chummy. 
Hence  chummy  was  used  alone  in  the  sense  of  'old  or  intimate 
companion.'  The  N.E.D.  quotes  from  Gilbert's  Bab  Ballads: 
''Old  chummiee  at  the  Charterhouse  were  Robinson  and  he."  In 
this  form  the  final  -y  would  naturally  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
jectival suffix;  and  then  the  imaginary  sb.  chum  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  The  N.E.D.  explains  this  chummy  as  being 
formed  from  chum,  with  the  diminutival  suffix  -y ;  I  regard  it,  on 
the  contrary,  as  being  a  survival  of  the  original  form.  There  is  no 
particular  reason  for  adding  -y;  but  there  is  a  manifest  reason 
(already  given)  for  dropping  it.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many 
senses  chummy  was  used,  which  shows  how  familiar  a  word  it  was. 
Thus  (see  E.D.D.)  it  meant  (1)  a  chimney- sweep,  who  sometimes 
assembled  for  an  entertainment  at  the  Chimney-sweepers  Guild; 
(2)  a  chimney-pot  hat,  and  hence  any  kind  of  hat,  even  a  soft  felt 
one;  (3)  a  chimney-sparrow,  or  a  sparrow  in  general;  and  (4)  an 
old  companion  (as  above).  And  note  further,  how  great  is  the 
probability  that  the  ch  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  palatal 
vowel,  such  as  i  or  e, 

A  most  convincing  example  is  in  Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz, 
ch.  XX,  where  the  master  chimney-sweeper,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  at  the  dinner  at  White  Conduit  House,  is  made  to  say — 
"he  'ad  been  a  chummy — he  begged  the  cheerman's  parding  for 
nsin*  such  a  wulgar  hexpression — more  nor  thirty  year — ^he  might 
say  he'd  been  bom  in  a  chimhUyy 

Clog.  The  earliest  sense  is  'a  thick  piece  of  wood,  a  block, 
a  dump,'  and  it  first  appears  in  1325.  This  date,  together  with 
the  final  hard  g,  makes  a  Scand.  origin  probable.  As  a  fact,  the 
word  is  Norwegian.  The  only  notice  of  it  seems  to  be  in  Boss's 
Norw.  Diet.  He  gives:  *^kluyu,  a  knotty  tree-log,  hard  to  split." 
Also  Jdoyo,  with  the  former  o  long.  He  suggests  comparison  with 
£.  eloyy  which  is  plainly  right. 

Cooker,  to  pamper.  The  New  E.  Diet,  suggests  a  derivation 
from  eockf  the  bird,  with  the  notion  of  to  make  a  nestie-cock  or 
darling  of.     This  I  take  to  be  practically  not  far  out ;    but  the 
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word  seems  to  be  Scandinayian  rather  than  £.,  and  the  som- 
developraent  to  have  been  slightly  different.  I  take  ooektfr  to  be 
the  frequentative  of  a  verb  coek^  i.e.  to  chuckle  like  a  cock  or 
hen,  when  calling  chickens.  Thus  to  cocker  was  to  call  diickeiis 
repeatedly  for  food,  and  so  to  feed  them  continually,  to  pamper 
or  pet  them.  This  train  of  ideas  is  suggested  by  the  oame  d 
cocky  the  bird  that,  as  Chaucer  says,  cries  ^i^ !  cokl  Hence  codbr, 
to  keep  on  crying  eok !  In  accordance  with  this,  we  have,  in 
E!alkar,  the  Mid.  Dan.  kokre,  to  call  as  a  cock  or  hen  does ;  Xorw. 
kokla,  (1)  to  cackle  or  chuckle,  (2)  to  cocker,  to  pet ;  Korw.  Mn, 
to  utter  monotonous  cries,  also  to  cocker  or  to  pet  a  child ;  Nonr. 
kokreham,  a  pet  child;  see  Ross.  The  ultimate  result  is  mach 
the  same. 

Comely.    The  account  in  the  N.E.D.  derives  it  from  A.S.  c^Uc. 

It  is  then  assumed  that  the  earlier  form  of  cymlic  was  cjmlic,  with 

long  y  ;  in  order  to  connect  it  with  A.S.  cytnc  (said  to  have  long  y 

also),  which  is  further  connected  with  O.H.G.  k&migy  weak,  tender. 

Then  we  have  to  suppose,  further,  that  the  A.S.  cymlic  had  its  jr 

shorteoed;  and  that  it  thus  became  associated  with  the  common 

verb  cutnan,  to  come.     In  order  to  sustain  the  argument,  meanings 

are  assigned  to  A.S.  cymlic  and  A.S.  cyme  which  are  by  no  means 

suitable.     Thus  A.S.  cymlic  is  said  to  mean  *  nice '  or  '  exquisite,' 

in  order  to  bring  it  near  the  sense  of  O.H.G.  kumiy.     The  whole 

is   utterly  unnecessary   and   far-fetched ;    indeed,   Dr.   Murray  b 

careful  to  remark,  at  the  end,  that  comely  may  very  well  be  cognate 

with  M.  Du.  komelick,  *  apt,  fit,  or  conveniable,'  which  is  clearly 

allieti  to  komen,  to  come,  from  the  notion  of  a  thing  happening  at 

a  fitting  time.     Besides,  the  E.  hecominy  is  obviously  a  derivative 

of  come  ;  and  comely  may  well  be  the  same.     When  it  is  said  that 

cymlic  becume  cymlic,  and  was  associated  with  cuman,  we  may  well 

enquire    as   to    the    date    when    this   happened.      For    already  in 

Beowulf,  1.  38,  the  word  cymlicor  occurs  with  the  sense  of  mort 

comely  or  more  fitting,  the  y  being  marked  short  by  Grein.     "  ^f' 

hyTde  ic  cymlicor  cGol  gegyrwan,*'   I  never   heard   that  a  mort 

comely  or  suitable  ship  was  made.      The  sense  of  cymlic  is  here, 

practically,    not     '  weak  '    nor    '  tender  '    nor    *  exquisite  *    nor 

*  fine,*   but   rather    *  strong  '    or    '  firm  '   or  '  serviceable.'     As  to 

cyme  or  cyme,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  y  long,  for  metrical 

reasons,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  dissociate  cymlic  from  it.     This  is 

just  as  easy  as  to  associate  cymlic  with  cuman\  which,  it  is  admitted, 

has  to  be  done  at  some  date  or  other.      Cymlic  occurs  in  poetiy 
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only  twioe.  Psalm  oxzi.  3,  Biddies,  xxxiv.  2 ;  et/mliee^  adv.,  twice, 
Pa.  zcviii.  7,  civ.  1 ;  and  cymlicor  once,  as  above.  In  every  instance 
the  sense  of  '  strong '  suits  the  context  better  than  the  sense 
of  '  weak.' 

ContailgO,  the  percentage  which  a  buyer  of  stock  pays  to  the 
seller  in  order  to  postpone  transfer.  Said  to  be  an  arbitrary  or 
fortuitous  formation  from  the  verb  to  eontintte  (N.E.D.).  But 
sorely  we  ought  to  find  something  nearer;  something  to  account 
for  the  curious  suffix  -ango,  I  find  the  whole  word  accounted  for 
by  the  Spanish  word  oontengo,  1  p.  s.  pr.  of  contensr,  ''to  refrain, 
curb,  restrain,  repress,  cbeck  the  motion  of  anything";  Neuman. 
Prom  L.  eofUinere.  Thus  eontengo  means  precisely  what  it  ought 
to  mean,  viz.,  I  check  progress,  I  put  it  off,  I  postpone  settlement. 
The  resemblance  to  continue  is  accidental. 

Cosy,  Cozy,  comfortable.  I  formerly  suggested  a  Gaelic  origiu 
for  this  word,  which  is  particularly  common  in  Lowland  Scotch. 
The  New  Eng.  Diet,  rejects  it,  but  proposes  no  other. 

I  now  think  it  is  certainly  Scandinavian.  Aasen's  Norw.  Diet, 
gives  ib«a  (0  =  00),  to  refresh,  whence  kosa  neg,  to  enjoy  oneself. 
Also  the  adj.  koseleg^  which  Aasen  explains  by  Dan.  hyggelig ;  and 
this  Dan.  word  is  explained  by  Ferrall  to  mean  '  comfortable, 
snug,  cozy.'  Tbe  sense  is  so  exact  that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong. 
Cf.  also  ko9*ng,  refreshment,  recreation.  Tbe  long  0  (also  appearing 
as  aa)  is,  I  suppose,  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  the  A.S.  o ; 
and  may  therefore  be  connected  by  gradation  with  short  a.  Cf. 
Swed.  dial.  k(ua,  to  warm,  and  kaiug^  warm  (Bietz).  If  wc  could 
find  further  examples  of  cognate  words,  there  would  probably  be 
Httle  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  result.  I  may  add  that 
Larson's  Dan.  Diet,  gives  koselig  and  kose  sig  as  Korw.  words,  and 
explains  them  respectively  by  'snug,  cosy,'  and  Ho  make  oneself 
comfortable,  to  enjoy  one's  ease.' 

.  Craven.  Mr.  Nicol  proposed  to  derive  this  word  from  the 
O.E.  cravanter^  to  break,  to  oppress,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  clipped 
form  of  cravantif  i.e.  'oppressed,  foiled,'  as  it  is  explained  by 
Cotgrave.  Dr.  Murray  points  out  that  the  final  -^  could  not 
have  been  thus  dropped  as  early  as  1225.  Dr.  Murray  also 
quotes  my  suggestion,  to  regard  it  as  a  form  of  creaunt,  used 
in  the  sense  of  *  recreant '  in  several  passages.  But  this  does 
not  account  for  the  v,  unless  we  suppose  creaunt  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  verb  to  crave,  or  its  Northern  pres.  part,  cravand. 
This  is,  I  think,  open  to  the   objection  that  to  crave,  in  eurly 
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examples,  means  to  demand,  to  ask  for  as  a  right ;  thongh  in 
Havelok  we  have  **  he  crauede  bred,"  he  asked  for  bread  as 
a  favour.  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  word  is  hitheito 
unsolved. 

If  we  look  at  the  earliest  example,  in  St.  Marharete,  p.  11, 
viz.,  ''  Ich  am  kempe,  ant  he  is  erauant  ^et  me  wende  to 
ouercumen,"  we  see  the  sense  to  be :  '*I  am  a  warrior,  and 
he  that  expected  to  overcome  me  is  erauant"  Snrely  we  have 
here  a  French  pres.  participle  from  a  verb  eraver;  and  this,  and 
no  other,  affords  the  right  solution.  All  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  find  and  explain  an  O.F.  eraver. 

The  solution  occurs  in  Godefroy.  Craver  is  a  less  usual  spelling 
of  O.F.  crever,  Lat.  erepdre.  As  to  form,  observe  the  O.F. 
cravanteTf  already  cited,  which  is  a  derivative  of  it,  and  represents 
the  Late  L.  crepantdre.  Again,  we  find  eravace  as  another 
spelling  of  crevace  ;  and  this  is  in  a  Norman  text ;  see  the  Oxford 
French  Psalter,  Psalm  xli.  9,  in  Toynbee's  Specimens  of  Old 
French,  p.  49.  Again,  we  find  in  Godefroy  the  spelling  eramn 
for  creveure,  with  much  the  same  sense  as  erevace ;  cf.  EngM 
crevice.  Like  cravanter,  the  words  eravaee  and  eraveure  are  derived 
from  craver,  just  as  erevanter,  erevace^  and  ereveure  are  derived 
from  crever.  This  makes  it  quite  certain  that  craver  and  ereter 
are  mere  variants;  and  that  both  equally  represent  the  L.  crepdre; 
so  that  cravant,  the  old  spelling  of  craven,  is  most  certainly 
a  derivative  of  the  Lat.  prcs.  part.  ace.  crepantem. 

AVe  have  now  to  consider  the  sense.  Cotgrave  explains  creter 
by  "to  burst  or  break  asunder,  to  chink,  rive,  cleave,  or  chawn"; 
and  the  Latin  crepCire  meant  to  crack,  to  rattle,  to  burst,  to  break 
with  a  crash,  and  even  to  break  wind.  Both  the  French  and 
Latin  verbs  can  be  taken  as  transitive  or  intransitive  ;  but  in 
the  j)res.  part,  cravant  we  have  no  choice,  as  only  the  intransitive 
senses  are  admissible.  Florio  explains  the  Ital.  crepare  by  *'to 
burst,  to  cracke,  or  rive  asunder,  to  chap."  The  modem  Span. 
quehrar  means,  transitively,  *  to  break,  to  burst,  to  overcome'; 
but  intransitively,  *  to  fail,  to  be  insolvent,  to  become  a  bankrupt, 
to  be  ruptured ' ;  which  throws  some  light  on  the  E.  use.  So 
also  Port,  qicehrar,  *  to  become  bankrupt,  to  be  stigmatised  with 
bastardy ' ;  so  that  it  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  word  of  infamy. 
The  examples  in  Godefroy  afford  little  help ;  the  best  are  in  his 
Supplement,  which  show  that  le  cosur  me  creve  was  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  ''my  heart  is  breaking";   and  that  the  pp.  erevi  was 
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led  in  the  sense  of  '  dead ' :    *'  crevst  estoient  li  destrier/'  the 
ur-horses  were  dead ;    and  again,   ''on  la  tient  fnorte  et  erevee 

despit,"  they  consider  that  she  died  and  was  heart-hroken  with 
xation.  So  in  Toynhee's  Specimens,  at  p.  67,  le  ouer  ai  creve, 
tiave  my  heart  hroken,  i.e.  I  am  heart-broken.  I  think  it  clear 
at  the  O.F.  cravant  was  used  nearly  as  the  pp.  erev^,  and  meant 
orating,  failing,  dying,  having  a  broken  heart,'  and  expressed 
arly  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  modern  phrase  '  dead  beat.' 
should  therefore  propose  to  render  the  phrase  in  St.  Marharete, 
ready  quoted,  as  meaning :  '^  I  am  a  warrior,  and  he  that 
pected  to  overcome  me  is  dead-beat,"  or  perhaps  ** dying"  ;  for 
ever  means  simply  '*  to  die "  in  some  French  dialects.  Cf. 
Criver^  mourir "  (Decorde,  Diet,  du  Patois  du  pays  de  Bray) ; 
Crevaiiony  la  mort;  /aire  sa  erevaiaon,  mourir"  (Vocab.  du 
erry ;  also  in  Moisy,  Diet,  de  Patois  Normand). 

I  will  only  add  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  original 
toae  was  '  bursting  with  effort ' ;  and  that  perhaps  one  reason 
hy  the  word  eravant  was  hardly  used  in  0.  French,  or  in  Anglo- 
orman  romances,  is  that  it  had  somewhat  of  the  coarse  sense 
hich  we  find  in  the  original  Latin  erepdre.  For  Remade,  in 
IB  Walloon  Dictionary,  has  an  article  on  the  Walloon  form  krever 
hich  is  worth  looking  at.  He  gives  as  common  phrases  ss  krever 
9  travail,  to  burst  with  toil,  to  be  overcome  with  toil ;  se 
^ever  de  fatigue^  to  be  overcome  with,  or  burst  with,  fatigue  ; 
^ever  de  rire^  to  burst  with  laughing.  And  he  says,  of  the  last 
brase,  if  you  are  not  talking  to  a  stone-cutter  or  a  nightman,  it 

preferable  to  say  pouffer  de  rire.  And  of  crever  de  rage,  i.e.  to 
Eurst  with  rage,  he  says  that  if  people  really  did  burst  with  rage, 
id  so  die,  the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  I  conclude 
lat  craven  meant  bursting,  breaking,  breaking  down,  or  dying 
ith  exhaustion ;  and  probably  had  also  the  sense  of  the  L.  erepans, 

CatUe-flsh.  The  A.S.  for  '  cuttle '  is  cudele,  the  original  sense 
Biog  unknown.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  mean  '  little 
Gig';  and  so  be  connected  with  A.S.  codd,  a  bag.  On  asking 
rofessor  Napier  if  he  thought  this  phonetically  possible,  be  gave 
<  as  his  opinion  that  it  might  be  so.     "  Starting  (he  says)  from 

Germanic  stem  ^ku^an-y  we  shall  get  (with  m  to  o  before  a) 
ko^an- ;  and  then,  with  West  Germ,  doubling  before  «,  ^kd^^an-, 
koddan-,  O.E.  codd{a) ;  the  O.E.  word  going  over  from  the  weak 
)  the  strong  declension,  as  suggested  by  0.  Norse  koddi^  which  is 
resumably  a  loan-word  from  O.E.  (cf.  Beitrage,  xii,  520).     The 
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dimin.  form  in  -ulan  (cf.  Ootbic  magula^  beside  magut)  would  be 
^ku^ulan-  ;  and  before  tbe  following  u  the  former  u  remaios  lad 
does  not  become  o.  Then  %  yields  d^  whence  O.E.  cudula,  in  wbkk 
the  second  (unaccented)  u  might  be  weakened  to  e.  So  I  think  it 
is  phonetically  possible."  After  receiving  this,  I  fonnd  that  tiie 
word  for  which  I  was  looking  actually  occurs  in  Low  German ;  for 
Lubben*s  Diet,  gives  Low  G.  kudel,  **  Behalter,  Tasche  fur  Oeld, 
Speise,  etc.'' ;  i.e.  it  just  means  *  bag.'  Hence  it  seems  almoit 
certain  that  the  original  sense  of  A.8.  eudele  was  also  '  bag.'  Witii 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  cuttle-fish  and  its  notorious  ink- 
bag,  see  Ink-bag  in  N.E.D. ;  and  cf.  Swed.  dial,  kudde,  a  hnak, 
a  pea-shell. 

Diddle.  It  is  noticed  both  in  the  N.E.D.  and  E.D.D.  that  the 
verb  to  diddle  has  two  leading  senses,  viz.,  (I)  to  waste  time  hj 
dawdling,  and  (2)  to  overreach.  The  first  of  these  suggest! 
a  connexion  with  dawdle,  and  the  second  with  doodle,  which  also 
means  to  overreach.  Dr.  Murray  also  repeats  my  suggestion  that 
there  may  possibly  be  a  connexion  with  A.S.  dydrian,  to  deceite, 
or  overreach. 

All  these  seem  to  be  quite  right.  The  A.S.  dydrian  is  regularij 
derived  from  the  base  dud-^  amply  vouched  for  by  E.  Friesic  dudjm, 
hedudjen,  to  overreach  ;  and  this  is  allied  to  dudden,  to  doze,  to 
dream,  to  be  stupid;  from  which  we  pass  to  E.  Fries,  dudde-hop, 
ii  stupid  man.  With  a  lenp^thening  of  u  we  have  the  Low  G. 
duden-kop,  a  drowsy  fellow,  whence  the  G.  dud^  (in  Grimm)  and  E. 
dude;  and  we  probably  imported  the  verb  to  doodh,  i.e.  to  over- 
reach, from  Low  G.,  as  an  A.S.  long  u  would  have  given  doicdU. 
The  stem  dud-  is  merely  the  weak  grade  of  the  base  *deuth,  *dauth, 
which  appears  in  A.S.  dear^j  death,  Icel.  dau^r,  Dan.  and  Swed. 
^0^^  death ;  and  further  in  the  iN'orw.  daudall  in  the  sense  of  lazy, 
sluixgish  (lit.  d<'ath-like),  whence  our  E.  dawdle.  So,  too,  Low  G. 
dodein,  to  dawdle,  in  Berghaus  ;  dodolger,  a  dawdler,  in  Swed. 
dialects  (Tlietz).  Cf.  also  Norw.  dudda,  to  hush  to  sleep  (Ross); 
dude^  darnel,  from  its  stupefying  effects  (Larsen). .  Much  more 
miii:ht  be  added. 

Drake.  The  name  of  the  male  of  the  duck  has  never  been  quite 
clearly  made  out.  There  are  various  difficulties  connected  with 
it ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  every  difficulty  (including  the 
explanation  of  the  G.  form  enterich)  can  be  solved  by  the  simple 
supposition  that  it  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  old  word  drch 
in  the  sense  of  *  dragon,'  which  is  nothing  but  the  A.S.  drac*^ 
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a  mere  bonrowing  from  the  Latin  draeo.  Eluge  gives  the  A.  8. 
fnnn  of  drake  as  *draea,  but  omits  to  declare  its  identity  with 
the  word  for  *  dragon/  The  meanings  of  drake  are,  in  fact, 
uiunerDnSy  though  several  of  them  are  obsolete.  The  N.E.D. 
gires  (1)  a  dragon;  (2)  a  serpent;  (3)  a  monster  of  the  waters; 
(4)  a  fiery  meteor;  (5)  a  sort  of  cannon;  (6)  a  kind  of  a  fly,  the 
green  drake ;  (7)  a  beaked  galley  or  warship  (Icel.  dreki).  And 
it  also  gives  dndie,  male  of  the  duck,  as  a  separate  word.  The 
eense  'water-monster'  is  in  the  Psalms;  the  A.S.  version  has 
Armcam  where  the  A.Y.  has  '*thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
in  the  waters,"  Ps.  Ixziv.  13.  But  besides  all  these  senses  there 
is  certainly  another  in  Dutch,  German,  and  Danish,  wherein  the 
word  that  means  '  dragon '  also  means  *  a  boy's  kite.'  When  we 
thus  notice  that  the  word  dragon  could  be  used  of  a  water-dragon, 
of  a  dragon-fly,  of  a  fiery  meteor,  and  of  a  boy's  kite,  and  is  a  most 
fiimiliar  word  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages  (in  spite  of  its  foreign 
origin),  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  drake  might  not  have 
been  a  dragon  also.  The  wild  drake  surely  makes  as  good  a  one 
as  a  dragon-fly  does,  or  a  warship,  or  a  kite.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  sense  arose  from  the  drake's  swimming 
powers,  and  was  suggested  by  the  warship ;  for  we  know  that  the 
ocean  was  called  the  'swan-road'  (A.S.  swan-rdd),  and  it  might 
equally  well  be  called  a  dragon-road  or  a  drake-road. 

The  cognate  languages  bear  out  this  identity  fully.  Thus  the 
Brem.  Wort,  gives  Low  G.  drake,  (1)  a  kite;  (2)  a  drake.  But 
a  kite  is  certainly  a  dragon.  Berghaus  gives  Low  G.  draak^  drake, 
(1)  a  kite ;  (2)  a  drake ;  (3)  a  meteor ;  where  both  kite  and  meteor 
are  certainly  dragons.  So  also  Kalkar  gives  only  one  form,  drage^ 
for  the  M.  Dan.  forms  of  '  dragon '  and  '  drake ' ;  whilst  the  mod. 
Dan.  drage  means  both  a  dragon  and  a  kite.  Aaseu  gives  Norw. 
drake  as  a  dragon,  a  kite,  or  a  meteor.  Further,  Kalkar  gives  also 
the  Mid.  Dan.  anddrage,  a  drake,  with  dd ;  which  means,  lit. 
'  a  dnck-dragon.' 

We  can  now  explain  Swed.  anddrake,  a  drake,  at  once.  The 
double  d  is  quite  right;  and  means  *duck,'  and  and-drake  means 
'  duck-dragon,'  and  therefore  a  roallai-d;  just  like  M.  Dan.  anddrage 
(above).  And  lastly,  Eluge  traces  the  G.  enterteh,  a  drake,  back 
to  an  O.K.G.  type  *anut'trahho,  where  anut  means  'duck,'  and 
trahho  is  a  word  which  he  does  not  trace  further.  But  the 
riddle  is  not  difficult ;  for  this  O.H.G.  *trahho  is  merely  O.H.G. 
traeho,  or  traceho,  a  dragon,  which  is  cognate  with  A.S.  draea  in 
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the  sense  of  '  dragon/  as  Xloge  notes  when  discussing  that  woid. 
Thus  the  G.  ent&rieh^  like  the  Swed.  anddrake,  is  nothing  bat 
a  *  duck-dragon.' 

The  £.  drake,  in  the  old  sense  of  '  dragon,'  occurs  later  than 
might  be  supposed.  Thus  Levins,  in  1570,  has  two  entries,  i& 
ool.  12,  to  this  effect:  *' A  drake,  birde,  anas^*;  and  "A  drake, 
dragon,  draeo,^*  Perhaps  the  most  curious  piece  of  evidence  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  sheldrake  or  sheld-drake,  which  is  certainlj 
a  kind  of  drake,  being  also  named  a  bar-drake,  is  called  in  prov.  £. 
a  '  St.  George's  duck ' ;  for  surely  the  only  creature  that  we  can 
familiarly  associate  with  St.  George  is  his  friend  the  dragon. 

Drudge,  Drug.  The  N.E.D.  suggests  what  is  evidently  the 
right  origin  of  drudge,  viz.  an  A.S.  ^dryegean,  a  secondary  formatioa 
from  driogan,  to  work,  practise,  be  employed  in,  endure.  It  aim 
gives  a  Scottish  form  drugy  to  pull  forcibly ;  which,  it  is  remarked, 
seems  to  be  an  older  word  than  drag,  and  may  belong  to  drudft, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  simply  the  Northern  form 
of  drtidge.  It  is  given  in  the  new  Norwegian  glossary  of  Ross;  he 
has :  *'  drugga,  to  walk  laboriously,  like  one  bent  under  a  heary 
burden."  This  not  only  explains  the  form  to  drug,  but  throws 
light  upon  drudge  also.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  drugga  is 
allied  to  Norw.  dfyug,  Icel.  dtyugr,  substantial,  lasting,  and  to  A.S. 
dreogan^  to  endure,  the  Scottish  dree.  Drudgery  and  dree  work  are 
the  same  thing.  A  tough  job  is  called  in  Swedish  ett  dryg-t  arheU^ 
lit.  'a  dree  work.' 

Drumble.  The  N.E.D.  gives  the  sb.  drumble,  a  sluggish  person; 
and  the  verb  drumble,  to  be  sluggish,  which  occurs  in  Shak.  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  3.  156.  It  is  suggested  that  the  verb  is  from  the  sb., 
and  that  the  sb.  is  a  variant  of  dummel,  stupid,  slow ;  influenced 
perhaps,  by  drone.  But  Ross,  in  his  Norwegian  Diet.,  gives  drumk, 
to  be  half  asleep,  and  connects  it  with  drumba,  drumma^  to  straggle, 
to  lag  behind  (used  of  cattle) ;  and  he  cites  E.  drumble  by  way  of 
illustration.  It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  drumble  is  a  real  word, 
of  Scand.  origin;  and  it  is  far  too  widely  spread  amongst  our 
dialects  to  be  a  make-up  wonl.  See  the  E.D.D.  The  word  occurs 
also  in  Swedish.  Thus  Oman's  Swed.  Diet,  has  drumla,  to  behave 
clumsily  and  awkwardly,  drumlig,  awkward,  clumsy,  and  drummd, 
a  blockhead.     See  further  in  Rietz,  s.v.  drommel,  p.  99. 

Earnest,  a  pledge.  The  etymology  is  correctly  given  in  the 
N.E.D.  The  most  important  point  is  to  give  an  authority  for  O.F. 
erres,  a  pledge,   which   I   fail  to   find   in   Godefroy.      The  best 
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example  is  that  in  Littr6,  from  the  Eoman  de  la  Eose,  ed.  Meon, 
L  3418:  "Si  a  $rre9  da  remenant."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
B.  yersioii  cerrectly  has :  *'  And  emeBt  of  the  remenaunt " ;  1.  3680. 
Fadge.  We  have  several  words  of  this  form,  of  which  I  propose 
ko  consider  three.  These  are  (1)  a  bundle,  esp.  of  sticks;  (2) 
\  short,  thickset  person;  and  (3)  a  verb,  meaning  to  fit,  suit, 
be  adapted  to.  See  N.E.D.  and  E.D.D.  Fadge^  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
answers  to  Norw.  faggj^^  a  bundle,  variant  of  fagg,  a  bundle ;  both 
forms  are  given  by  Ross.  Its  F.  diminutive  w&s  fagot,  whence  also 
E.  faggot  (see  below).  Fadge,  a  short,  thickset  person,  is  merely 
the  same  word  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  since  Eoss  notes  that  the 
Norw.  faggJ9  has  a  like  metaphorical  use,  and  means  '  a  short  thick, 
heavy,  clnmsy,  and  insignificant  person.'  Compare  the  double  sense 
xA  faggot  (below).  The  verb  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  I  take  it 
to  be  allied  to  the  Norw.  /^-o,  which  has  the  right  sense,  viz.,  to 
raity  to  accommodate  oneself  to.  It  seems  also  to  be  related  to 
Korw.  faggay  to  cobble  np,  to  wrap  up  together  (Ross) ;  all  from 
the  common  Tout,  root  fag-^  to  fit,  join,  fasten,  allied  to  Gk. 

Pftggot.  It  is  agreed  that  the  E.  faggot  is  borrowed  from 
'F.fagoty  which  Cotgrave  explains  as  '  a  faggot,  a  bundle  of  sticks.' 
But  the  origin  of  the  F.  word  is  unknown.  Diez  refers  it  to 
the  Lat.  fax^  a  torch ;  which  is  not  satisfactory  as  regards  either 
form  or  sense.  Eorting  supposes  it  to  be  from  L.  fagw,  a  beech- 
tree,  in  which  case  the  F.  fagot  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
Ital.  fagotto ;  because,  otherwise,  the  g  would  have  disappeared. 
This  latter  is  the  solution  which  I  have,  provisionally,  adopted ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  right,  owing  to  the  early  appearance  of  the 
word  in  English;  for  it  occurs  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  3164,  with 
the  spelling  fag$tt,  in  which  the  g  was  pronounced  hard  even 
before  ^,  since  another  text  has  fagot.  It  is  unlikely  that  French 
borrowed  a  word  of  this  kind  from  Italian  before  so  early  a  date. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  adopted  from  Norse,  as  the 
Normans  were,  after  all,  of  Norse  descent.  Aasen  gives  no  such 
word,  but  Ross's  excellent  supplement  has  the  Norwegian  form 
faggot  meaning  (1)  a  bundle;  and  (2)  a  small,  stout,  clumsy,  and 
insignificant  person.  It  is  remarkable  that  English  has  preserved 
both  these  senses;  the  E.D.D.  gives /ay^o^  as  meaning,  (1)  a  bundle 
of  sticks  or  a  bundle  of  straw ;  and  (2)  a  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  children  and  women,  a  worthless  person.  As  the  Norw.  final 
gg  is  hard,  we  have  only  to  add  the  F.  dimin.  -et  or  -o^,  in  order 
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to  obtain  fag-et  (as  in  the  Cnreor  Uundt)  or  fi^ai,  as  in  Cotptn. 
I  Eubmit,  then,  that  the  E.  faggot  is  of  F.  origin,  and  that  tha 
F.  word  is  of  Norwegian  origin.  This  ole&rs  away  all  tlie 
phonetic  difficultifs,  whilst  at  the  Bame  time  it  accounts  for  tbt 
senses.  We  raay  further  fairly  suppose,  with  Diea.  that  the  Spu. 
fogott  and  the  Ital.  fagotto  were,  like  the  E,  word,  borrowed  &m 
French.  And  I  think  we  may  very  well  further  connect  tilt 
Norw.  f«gg,  a  bnndle,  with  the  verb  fagga,  to  cobble  np  or  ts 
wrap  up,  and  fag-a,  to  fit,  suit ;  from  the  Teutonic  root  /af- 
which  appears  in  the  Goth,  fagrt  and  E.  fair,  and  is  allied  b 
Q.fiigM  and  the  Uk,  vli^wfu.     And  see  Fadge. 

Fidget  The  etymology  of  this  word  baa  oot  been  clearly  atit 
out.  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  it  with  the  remarkable  pr«. 
K.  fikt,  to  fidget,  td  more  restlessly ;  to  which  it  exactly  answers  ia 
sense ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  fik«  is  from  the  Norw.  fika,  exploitwd 
by  Rosa  to  mean  'to  make  quick  small  movements  backwards  ud 
forwards,'  which  likewise  gives  the  precise  sense.  Again,  fUgA, 
as  a  sb.,  is  merely  the  dimin.  of  prov.  E.  fidgt,  a  twitch,  a  restlcM 
movement ;  and  this  ia  a  verbal  eb.  from  prov.  E.  fiigf,  to  fidget 
which  also  appears  in  the  varying  forms  fiteh  and  fig.  There  still 
remains  the  difHculty  of  connecting  the  forms  fik*  and  fitth  (froD 
a  base  fik-')  with  the  forms  Jig  and  fiigt  (from  a  base  fig-').  Bat 
the  solution  is  not  difficult.  The  word  is  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  Danish  has  a  habit  of  turning  final  k  into  g,  as  in  bag,  a  book; 
so  that  we  might  expect  to  find  a  Dan.  fig-  corresponding  ta 
a  Norw.  fik-.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find.  For  Roji 
expressly  notes  that  Norw.^X'a  also  appears  aafiga,  with  the  seniej 
to  fidget,  ta  wag  the  tail,  to  bustle  about. 

Kalkar  gives  M.  Dan.  fige.,  to  desire,  strive,  hasten,  hurry ;  ud 
Molheeh  gives  Dan.  6.m\.  fige,  to  hasten,  strive,  hurry  after,  and 
connects  it  with  tcel,  fikjat.  Vigfusson  only  gives  _^t<l  in  the  seow 
to  climb  nimbly,  as  a  spider,  that  is  (in  a  very  literal  sense)  to 
'hurry  up'i  hut  he  aiito  has  (with  long  i)  the  words  Ji^—it 
to  desire  eagerly,  flkjum,  eagerly,  and  fliinn,  greedy,  eager.  Tbs 
last  has  the  form  of  an  old  pp. ;  so  that  there  evidently  wi> 
a  Scaod.  root  flk,  fik,  probably  signifying  to  desire  or  aeek  after; 
cl.  A. 3.  f&eian,  to  aspiT«  to,  to  try  to  get  (Sweet).  Surely  we  mj 
derive  fidge  and  Jik»  from  the  Scand.  figa  and  fika.  I  further  flnd 
a  cognate  word  in  Low  0.;  for  Martin,  in  hia  Alsatian  glosMiy 
(1S99),  gives  Alsace /q^m,  to  rub,  to  itch ;  alio,  to  fidget  abont,  U 
young  children  do. 
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Flftiut.    ICarked  in  the  N.E.D.  as  ^*  of  unknown  origin.''    My 
nggestion  was,  that  it  is  of  Scand.  origin;   and  I  compared  it 
rith  the  Swed.  dial,  flanka^  to  be  unsteady,  waver,  hang  and 
rave  about,  also  to  ramble ;  and  Swed.  dial.  Jhnkt,  flutteringly. 
Cr.  Bradley  thinks  that  'Hhe  late  appearance  of  the  word  in 
English  makes  it  doubtful  whether  any  connexion  exists.''     I  wish 
t>  note,   first  of  all,  that  this  raises   no  objection.     My  late 
xperience,  in  helping  to  trace  some  of  our  dialectal  words,  has 
ome  in  upon  me  two  results  which  will,  I  think,  have  to  be 
dmitted.     The  former  is,  that  the  number  of  words  of  Scand. 
rigin    in   English   is    immensely   greater  than    has    ever   been 
magined  ;    and  the  second  is,   that  these  dialectal  words   are 
^reaerred  locally  with  great  fidelity;   and  may  at  any  moment, 
▼en  in  the  present  century,  emerge  so  as  to  receive  general 
eoognition.     These  two  principles  seem  to  me  to  be  of  great 
mportanoe  ;    and  they  will,    I  believe,   very  greatly  assist  us. 
^e  yerb  to  flaunt  is  an  instance.     It  was  unknown  in  literature 
ill  Drant,  in    1566,  had   ''in  suites  of  silkes  to  flaunt ^^ \    and 
oon  after  Turberville,  in  1567,  spoke  of  '  a  flanting  hood ' ;   and 
line  years  afterwards  Gascoigne,  in  his  Steel  Glas,  had  '  whose 
ethers  flaunt*  and  the  expressive  coined  phrase  'with  fethers 
la/unt-^-flaunt.^    But  our  dialects  know  the  word  and  use  it  in 
k  wider  sense ;  the  E.D.D.  gives  us  to  flant  or  to  flaunt,  to  gad 
.bout,  to  strut  about,  esp.  if  gaily  dressed;   a  fiighty  capricious 
foman  is  flanfy  or  flaunty ;   and  the  frequentative  flaunter  is  to 
raver.     And  a  closer  examination  of  the  word  proves  its  Scand. 
rigin  most  fully.     The  new  Norw.  glossary  by  Boss  has  the  very 
'erb  we  want,  viz.  flanta,  to  gad  about ;  and  the  Jutland  glossary 
\j  Kok  has  the  adj.  flanted  (as  if  from  the  same  verb)  in  the 
enae  of  flighty.     The  example  which  he  gives  is  en  flanted  Tbs, 
,  gad-about  or  flaunting  hussy.     Further,  Boss  says  that  flanta 
I  an  extension  of  flana,  to  climb,  to  rove  about,  to  gad  about; 
rhenoe^na,  sb.  f.,  a  gad-about  female,  dLiiA  flanen,  adj.,  obtrusive 
r  forward,  said  of  children.     Further,  Bietz  gives  Swed.  dial. 
lafM,  to  be  unsteady,  Dan.  dial,  flane^  to  go  unsteadily  like  a  cart 
fith  a  defective  wheel ;  and  flana  has  the  second  sense  of  to  be 
oisterously  hilarious ;   cf .  Icel.  flana,  to  rush   about  heedlessly, 
••urther,  he  has  flana,  a  fiighty  female ;  and  the  derivative  flanka, 
0  bang  and  wave  about,  to  ramble;  a  verb  formed  similarly  to 
forw.  flanta.     He  also  has  the  adv.  flankt,  fiutteringly,  already 
lentioned.    Larsen  has  the  Dan.  flane,  to  fiirt,  and  flane,  a  flirt, 
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a  coijuftto.  1  Bee  no  reason  fur  further  search.  But  I  s 
liko  to  odd  that,  though  not  recorded,  fatmt  must  have  been  in 
early  uae,  since  it  exhibits  the  characteristic  A.F.  aim  for  n, 
a  eign  of  NormEm  tnfluonce. 

Flounder,  to  sprawl  or  struggle  through  mire.  This  i 
explained  sa  being  of  obscure  etymology.  But  I  think  it  b 
certainly  of  Scond.  orip.n.  The  Norw.  glossary  by  Uoss  bu 
it  exactly,  in  the  form  fundra,  to  make  a  strong  clumsy  sprs'L 
to  tumble.  In  the  same  way,  Jlounce  is  surely  Scand.  also;  the 
N.E.D.  soys  that  it  agrees  with  Norw.  flunsa.  to  hurry,  woA 
briskly,  Swed.  fian»a,  to  full  with  a  splash;  but  as  the  Scand. 
words  are  not  known  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
E.  word  not  till  the  sixteenth  century,  historical  connection  cannot 
be  proTod.  This  remark  seems  to  mo  not  conclusive ;  for  if  »e 
examine  the  Scand.  words,  we  can  hardly  doubt  thtir  genuinenew 
and  antiquity.  The  Norw.  fianta,  to  work  briskly,  and  Jtundra,  to 
flounder  about,  by  no  means  stand  alone.  There  are  also  the  men 
primitive  forms  seen  in  Noi'w.  fluma,  to  struggle  with  the  legs; 
fluna,  to  struggle  with  the  arms,  to  tumble  about  in  violent  plsyi 
flumia,  to  tumble  aborit,  with  several  other  related  words.  Our 
dialects  have  preserved  a  considerable  number  of  words,  both  of 
Scandinavian  and  even  sometimes  of  Norman  origin,  which  only 
came  into  literary  use  centuries  after  the  time  of  borrowing,  or  elae 
have  never  come  into  literary  use  at  all.  And  surely  Uiii  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  A  very  good  example 
occurs  in  the  case  of  faggot  (above).  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
feffg,  a  bundle,  is  a  genuine  Norwegian  word,  even  if  it  was  never 
recorded  till  1B95.  We  must  be  content,  in  these  cues,  with 
reasonable  presumptions. 

Fine.  The  N.E.D.  says  it  is  of  unknown  origio;  bnt  jotet 
Fluff  the  suggestion  is  made  that  an  O.E.  *_fiuh  or  *Jbiy,  if  it 
existed,  would  account  for  both  words;  to  which  may  be  added 
that,  in  that  case,  the  obvious  derivation  of  such  a  substantiTe 
would  be  the  Tout.  *j(«y-,  weak  grade  oi *Jteugaii-,  to  fly. 

I  think  there  need  be  no  doubt  about  accepting  the  result  The 
N.E.B.  quotes  the  Low  G.  ^g,  Jlug,  flue ;  hut  besides  this  we  have 
E.  Yne&.Jtiig,fiog,  flue ;  and  the  loss  of  the  final  g  is  veil  exem- 
plified by  Norw.  fiu,  Sue  (Ross),  and  by  the  Dan.  j(w,  a  fly,  ai 
compared  with  '^otw.Jluga,  a  fly. 

We  may  illustrate  the  double  form  i,Jlu*,fiuff)  by  means  of  tlie 
A. 8.  Ihurh,  later  form  Ihruh,  which  the  Norman  pronounced  dtiier 
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M  K  ihnmffh  or  as  prov.  E.  thru/,  according  as  he  ignored  the 
gattnral  or  auhstitated  an  /  for  it. 

Fog.  I  must  refer  to  the  N.E.D.  for  the  history  of  /oy,  a  thick 
Tapour ;  it  is  there  ahown  to  he  prohahle  that  it  was  evolved  from 
a  mnch  earlier  use  oifog,  in  the  sense  of  '  rank  grass.'  But  this 
interesting  word  is  given  as  heing  of  unknown  origin.  The  E.D.D. 
gives  fo^  as  meaning  **  the  long  grass  left  standing  in  the  fields 
during  winter ;  coarse,  rank  grass."  I  think  there  can  he  no  douht 
as  to  its  origin  heing  Scandinavian ;  viz.,  from  Norw.  foffff.  This 
word  is  not  given  hy  Aasen,  hnt  it  occurs  in  Boss's  Supplement. 
He  explains  fog^  as  meaning  *'  long-stalked,  weak,  scattered  grass 
in  a  moist  hollow."  This  is  precisely  what  we  want,  and  we  need 
hardly  seek  further.  Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the 
E.D.D.  farther  gives  foggy •gra%%  as  '  a  kind  of  soft  hay.'  So  also 
Boss  gives  the  tAj.  foggm  or  foggfe  H6y  as  meaning  'hay  mixed 
with  fog.'  Again,  the  E.D.D.  gives  foggy  in  the  sense  of  '  fat  or 
oorpnlent' ;  and  this  may  he  compared  with  Norw.  fogg,  a  thick 
and  stiff  figure.  The  ohservation  that  fog  properly  grows  in 
a  moist  hollow  helps  to  explain  how  the  word  acquired  its  present 
nsnal  sense. 

Fribble.  The  verh  to  frihhU  first  appears  ahout  1627.  It  is 
explained  as  being  of  onomatopoeic  origin ;  perhaps  influenced  by 
fiiool^  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  'a  trifle'  as  early  as  1450. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  view  ;  the  word  is  found 
in  Flemish  with  a  sense  which  seems  sufficiently  near.  De  Bo 
gives  the  West  Flem.  frihheUn  or  wrthhelmy  to  rub  between  the 
thnmb  and  finger,  as  when  one  rolls  a  piece  of  thread  between 
them.  JEen$  vloo  dood  wrihhelm  is  ''to  rub  a  flea  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  till  he  is  dead."  Mtj  wrihhelde  %ijn  kaartje 
iuaehen  ttfns  vingera,  he  twiddled  his  card  between  his  fingers. 
It  is  also  used  of  ruhbing  anything  beneath  the  foot.  It  is 
a  f^uentative  verb,  from  the  strong  verh  wrijven,  which  is  also 
Dutch,  and  means  to  rub,  apply  friction,  polish  furniture,  also  to 
pound  or  grind.  Thus  the  original  sense  was  to  rub  often,  or  to 
wear  away  by  rubbing,  or  to  fumble ;  and  perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  this  sense  helps  to  explain  the  word.  It  easily  passes  into  the 
sense  of  to  twiddle  with  the  fingers,  to  use  a  trifling  action,  to 
trifle  aimlessly,  and  the  like.  Thus  the  E.  Dial.  Diet,  has  frihhle, 
to  fuss,  to  idle :  "  he  frihhUi  his  time  away,"  i.e.  rubs  it  away ; 
*'  he  goes  fribbling  about,*^  i.e.  he  trifles  aimlessly.  In  Ayrshire, 
a  minister  was  wont  ^'to  dress  and  fribble  his  wig,"  i.e.  to  rub  it 
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down  or  fiimble  with  it.  £utler  speaks  of  cheats  "  that  with  tbe 
Btara  do  frihbU,"  i.e.  seem  to  play  with  thera,  deal  with  thm 
fuBsily,  fumble  with  them.  Bichardson  has:  "he./riii^  withb 
waistcoat-buttosB,"  i.e.  kept  twiddling  them  between  his  fingeo. 
To  fribble  away  money  ia  to  wear  it  away  by  repeated  t 
a  little  at  a  time,  to  fumble  it  away,  and  so  on.  The  moat  difficult 
point  ia  to  connect  it  with  the  ideas  of  faltering  or  stummeriDg  in 
speech,  and  of  tottering  in  walking,  which  appear  to  be  the  earUvft 
uses;  but  the  quotations  help  us  by  the  context.  The  first  ii— 
"  They  speak  but  what  they  list  of  it,  and  fribble  out  the  rest,'' 
i.e.  they  fumble  it  out.  "  If  the  actor  can  fribble  through,"  Le. 
rub  through  it.  "  The  poor  creature  fribblea  in  hid  gate," 
i.e.  gait ;  he  walks  in  a  fumbling  or  shufBing  manner.  I  behe^e 
this  etymology  to  be  correct ;  though  we  certainly  seem  to  h»it 
twisted  the  sense  to  a  slight  degree.  Perhaps,  as  eiiggest^,  th* 
influence  oi  frivol  and  frivolous  may  have  had  some  efiect.  IViciiitif 
occurs  as  early  as  1649.     The  Du.  wrijren  is  the  O.  reiften. 

Frill,  fiu  ornamental  edging,  one  edge  of  which  is  gathered  Dp. 
The  origin  is  left  uudecided  in  the  N.E.D.  It  ia  ahown  to  b» 
unconnected  with  furl,  and  a  French  origin  is  tentatively  suggeited- 
But  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  word  is  Teutonic.  The 
earliest  quotation  for  the  ah.  is  1591,  and  for  the  rerh  1674;  f> 
that  they  were  introduced  about  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  ol 
Elizabeth.  Most  likely,  they  came  from  Flemish,  whence  alw 
we  received  such  words  as  cambric  and  domick.  For  it  is  plainly 
connect«d,  as  suggested  in  the  E.D.D.,  with  the  Flemish  woni 
fruUe,  Db  Bo,  in  his  West-Flemish  Diet.,  gives:  "frul  oi  friMi, 
a  wrinkled  plait,  wrinkled  fold  in  a  small  shred  or  band."  And 
he  gives  as  examples :  "a  woman's  cap  with  frulUn  that  hang 
down  over  the  neck";  "fruileu  round  the  bottom  of  a  dreu"; 
"aleevea  with  frullm"  ;  eto.  So  that  the  equivalence  of  oarfiiS 
with  the  W.  Flem.  frull«  is  exact,  as  far  as  regards  the  hdm. 
The  word  is  very  difficult  to  trace  further,  as  it  does  not  leeia 
to  appear  in  Low  Q.,  or  Butch,  or  Danish,  or  Norwegian.  Snt 
Bietz  givea  the  Swed.  dial,  frdll,  frOll,  a  wrinkled  or  ourled  strip, 
like  the  band  on  a  woman's  cap  ;  whence  the  adj.  fiT/lUti 
wrinkled,  with  the  same  sense  as  hyllig,  i.e.  curly.  This  not 
only  establishes  the  woM  as  being  Germanic,  but  gives  tht 
phonology.  The  sb.  is  clearly  fruli,  and  the  derived  verb  mart 
have  been  (in  Swedish)  *frylla,  with  vowel-change  from  «  to  f. 
In  the  £ngliefa  frill  the  t  represents  y,  the  mntated  vowel ;  h 
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tlifli  oar  word  is  really  a  verbal  form  rather  than  substantiTal ; 
and,  as  a  ^t,  the  yerb  appears  nearly  twenty  years  earlier 
than  the  sb.,  with  the  sense  '  to  curL' 

HocL  I  follow  Dr.  Murray  in  regarding  hod  as  a  modification  of 
F.  iotUj  a  basket  canied  on  the  back.  I  now  find  that  the  assumed 
modification  (of  ^  to  <^)  is  a  fact,  and  is  actually  given  in  Hexham's 
Da.  Diet.,  not  under  H,  in  its  right  place,  but  tmder  B.  He  has : 
^  BcU$^  BtUte,  Bbdde,  or  SbtU^  a  basket  or  a  maund."  Under 
MqU$j  he  ignores  Sodde,  and  merely  gives:  ^^ SotU,  a  maunde,  or 
a  pannier."  However,  we  have  now  all  that  we  want.  Our  hod  is 
the  Mid.  Du.  hodde^  a  variant  of  hotU ;  and  the  latter  is  the  F.  hotU. 
De  Bo  gives  W.  Flem.  hotU^  which  is  likewise  borrowed  from 
French.  The  French  form  is  of  Germanic  origin ;  not  from  Low, 
bat  from  High  German.  Hatzfeld  derives  it  from  the  Swiss  h^te^ 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  for  it,  as  the  same  form 
oocurs  also  in  the  dialect  of  Alsace ;  see  the  work  on  the  Alsatian 
dialect  by  Martin  &  Lienhart  (1899).  There  is  no  reason  why 
hodd$  may  not  be  the  true  Old  Low  German  form,  not  modified  from 
hotU,  but  rather  the  original  form  whence  hotU  or  hutU  was  evolved; 
so  that  hotU  would  answer  to  hodde  by  Grimm's  Law.  And  it  may 
well  be  closely  related  to  E.  huty  a  word  borrowed  from  F.  hutte 
(Gotgrave),  from  the  O.H.G.  hutta.  The  Swedish  for  hut  is  hydda, 
with  the  Low  G.  dd\  and  this  may  be  closely  related  to  Du.  hodd$ 
and  the  A.S.  hfdan,  to  hide  (Gk.  k€u0€iv).  Just  as  the  hut  was 
a  place  to  hide  in,  or  a  shelter,  the  hod  may  be  regarded  as  a  basket 
to  hide  things  in,  or  to  stow  them  away.  I  should  therefore  be 
inclined  to  regard  E.  hod  as  borrowed  from  M.  Du.  hodde ;  and  to 
suppose  this  M.  Du.  hodde  to  be  a  genuine  Low  G.  form,  derived 
from  the  Tout,  base  *hud-y  weak  grade  of  *AMM^  =  Gk.  xevO- ;  the 
orig.  sense  being  *  cover  '  or  *  case.'  The  word  for  hut  appears  in 
Swed.  dialects  both  as  hodda  and  ?tudda,  fem.  (Kietz) ;  and  another 
sense  of  it  is  'a  prison.' 

Hog.  The  N.E.D.  marks  this  as  being  of  unknown  etymology ; 
bnt  allows  that  many  connect  it  with  the  verb  Ao^,  to  cut;  in 
accordance  with  the  note  in  the  Catholicon,  which  explains  ho^^e 
as  **  porous  carens  testiculis."  The  Icel.  verb  is  hbggva,  but  the 
vowel  does  not  correspond.  I  therefore  propose  to  derive  it 
directly  from  the  Norwegian  form  hogga^  to  cut,  which  is  duly 
given  by  Aasen  and  Ross,  as  equivalent  to  Dan.  hingge.  Observe 
farther  that  Rietz  also  gives  the  form  hogga  as  being  in  use  in  some 
Swediih  dialects.    He  also  gives  hagga,  corresponding  to  E.  dial.  hag. 
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Jeer.  The  etymology  of  jttr  is  wholly  unknoim.  Dr.  Mun^ 
coacludea  Mb  not«  upon  it  in  these  words:  "A  suggestion  that 
jaer  may  have  originated  in  an  ironical  use  of  eht«r  is  plauaibU 
and  phonetically  feasible  {at.  jaia,  jauin),  bnt  lies  beyond  existinf 
evidence."  I  take  this  solution  to  bu  perfectly  correct ;  all  thst 
we  want  is  the  evidenco,  which  I  now  proceed  to  enpply.  In 
Godefroy'a  O.F.  Diet.,  s.v.  chifre,  he  remarks  that  the  spelUng 
giwt,  with  gi  for  ehi,  is  sometimes  found ;  but  he  only  suppliej 
one  example.  This  runs  as  follows:  "  S'aucuns  hens  te  fait 
d'smer[e]  giere  " ;  i.e.  if  any  man  makes  you  bitter  cheer,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  he  jeers  you.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  thii 
example  occurs  in  a  US.  of  Galon,  in  the  British  Museum. 
US.  Addit.  1S,606,  fol.  116a.  There  is  a  presumption  that  Ihk 
MS.  is  in  Anglo -French,  But  this  is  not  all;  for,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  same  Diet.,  not  undtir  the  same  heading,  but 
nnder  the  equivalent  form  chert,  we  find  another  example,  a* 
follows :  "  Mas  faitea  bale  giert,  ioie,  solas,  et  ris,"  This  I  caa 
only  construe  by  correcting  bats  to  bai.  and  putting  a  comma  after 
it,  BO  that /mi**  bal  is  'make  a.  dancing.'  The  Hue  then  meam: 
*'  But  dance,  make  chcar  and  joy,  and  pleasure,  and  laughter." 
Once  more  we  find  that  gitrt  occurs  for  chiere  or  eh*r«;  and  tbe 
quotation  is  &om  the  same  US.  in  tbe  British  Museum,  MS.  Addit. 
ta,606,  fol.  119d.  Onco  more,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
UiS.  is  in  Anglo-French.  At  any  rat«,  wo  have  two  clear  examples 
of  the  use  of  gitrt  for  oktrt  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  former  example  is  the  better.  It  clearly  shows 
that  the  use  of  ehetr  is  not  exactly  "  ironical,"  as  Dr.  Murray  pots 
it,  but  arose  from  the  sinist«r  use  of  chttr  in  such  a  phrase  as 
amtrt  ehtrt,  bitter  cheer,  or  maU  chtr*,  ill  cheer,  examples  of  which 
occur  both  to  French  and  English.  Thus  to  jter  at  »  m«i  or  i» 
jter  a  num  was  to  make  him  ill  cheer,  to  put  him  (as  we  gay) 
out  of  countenance,  to  make  him  look  as  if  cast  down. 

Sabbit.  My  solution  of  the  etymology  ot  rtAhit,  m  givm  in 
my  Concise  Etym.  Diet.,  is  incomplete ;  but  I  have  sent  a  foller 
account  to  the  editor  of  R  in  the  New  Eng.  Dictionary.  Tb« 
M.E.  raUl  was  borrowed  from  Walloon.  Remade  givea  "rMt, 
lapin  "  in  his  Walloon  Diet. ;  and  I  have  further  leamt,  from 
a  private  source,  that  it  is  the  common  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  li^ge.  As  to  robelt,  it  is  borrowed,  witii  the  addition  c^  ths 
F.  sufBx  -tl,  from  the  West  Flemish  ud  Uiddle  Db.  rMi, 
a  rabbit ;  for  which  see  De  Bo  and  Hexhun,    In  hct,  Eilian  abs 
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Hart,  88-112. 
ita  Christian,  but-,   ud  ui 

nmnee,  B3-Bo. 


Effesoun,  The  Orest  Bottell  of,  321. 
EoKlish  B.nd  Spaniflh  veraeM'-fi  Jfnyvr), 

Annlngiee  between,  by  Proteesor  Ker, 

113-128. 
Eoelieb  puttutal    founds,   bj   H,   C. 

Wj-ld.  129-260. 
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F. 
Forraj  of  Oadderis,  the,  321. 


G. 


Gaaeoigne  on  English  rymee  in  1575, 

115-116. 
Gipuskoan  Bask,  The  oldest  book  in, 

373  ft. 
Glen    Alia    pronunciation     of    some 

English  words,  90-91. 
GiU7's*'Amator7Lines,"115, 123,124. 
Guttural   sounds   in   English :    their 

history,  129-260. 


H. 


Hakt,  H.  C,  Notes  on  Ulster  Dialect, 

chiefly  Donegal,  86-112. 
Herforcl,  Professor,  on  our  tumbling 

Terse,  120. 
Hbssbls,    J.    H.,    Memoranda    on 

Mediaeval  Latin :  No.  2,  Irminon*s 

Polyptychum  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Germain  des  Pr6s,  near  Paris,  a.d. 

811-826,  pp.  471-552;    No.  3, 

Polyptychum  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Bemi   at  Rheims,  a.d.   848-861, 

pp.  553-650. 


I. 


luTentories  of  the  property,  etc.,  of  two 
Freneh  Abbeys,  a.d.  811  -  826, 
848-861,  pp.  471-552,  553-650. 

Iruuzta:  Inoex  to  the  207  forms  of 
the  Bask  Terb  used  in  his  Catechism, 
A.D.  1742,  375-393. 

Irish,  Old,  Glosses:  the  Substantiye 
Verb  in,  by  Professor  Strachan,  1-82. 

Irish  Verb,  its  Sigmatic  Future  and 
SubjunctiTe,  291-314. 

Action  and  Time  in,  408-438. 

Irminon,  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pr6s,  near  Paris  ;  his  Inventory  of 
the  property  of  the  Abbey,  a.d. 
811-826,  pp.  471-552. 


J. 
Jonson,  Ben,  quoted,  123. 


K. 


k  for  t  after  «,  90,  100. 

Kbr,    Professor  W.    P.,    Analogies 

between  English  and  Spanish  Verse, 

113-128. 


L. 

Lydgate,  125 ;  quoted,  126. 


M. 


May,  The  Month  of,  in  the  Brus  and 
the  Alexander,  323-327. 

Mediaeval  Latin,  Memoranda  on:  No.  2, 
Irminon*s  Polyptychum,  a.d.  811- 
826,  pp.  471-552 ;  No.  3,  Polyp- 
tychum of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Remi 
at  Rheims,  a.d.  848-861,  both  by 
J.  H.  Hessels,  pp  553-650. 

Mediaeval  Latin  words.  Lists  of,  519- 
552,  612-650. 

Meyer,  M.  Paul.  322. 

Morel -Fatio:  his  view  of  Spanish 
metre  discust  by  Professor  Ker,  117- 
119,  121,  127. 


N. 


Names,  Christian,  Sur-,  and  Nick-,  in 

Donegal,  93-95. 
Nbilson,  George:   on  John  Barbour, 

Poet  and  Translator,  315-371. 


P. 


Parallels  in  Barbour's  Bnte  and 
Alexander,  329-355. 

Piatt,  Arthur,  on  the  Spanish  Arte 
Mayor,  128. 

Polyptychum,  or  Inventory  of  the 
property,  tenants,  etc.,  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  uermain  des  Pr^s,  near  Paris, 
A.D.  811-826,  pn.  471-552. 

of  the  Aobey  of  St  Bemi  at 

Rheims,  a.d.  848-861,  pp.  553  650. 

Portuguese  metre  and  poets,  125-126. 


R. 


Reduplication  in  Irish  futures,  805. 
Rimes  in  Barbour's  Brut  and  AkS' 
ander,  363-369. 
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i-words  io  DoD^I,  80-90,  S5-11!. 

St.  QennaiD  dee  Pres,  near  Pbtu  : 
Invantorj  of  its  Abbojpropertj.Hlc,, 
A.D.  8I1-8J6.  pp.  4n-5J2. 

St.  Remi  Ht  Rheims :  InvBBtory  o(  its 
Abbey  pmperty,  etc..  A.D.  848-S61, 

Ep.  fl53-6S0. 
ipper,  Dr.,  OD  oui  tanibllitg  Teree. 

lao.  la*. 
Skbit,  Bev.  ProfeswiT:  ThelnflueDce 

of  Aaglo-Freadi  FroDOBrUtioD upon 

Modem  Englisli.  439-170. 
Notes  on  Engliflh  Et)inology, 

651 -673. 
Spun  Bad  IttdiBn  poetry,  US-t2S. 
Spanish    Verse    {Arti    Jfayor)    aod 

Enftliah,     Analogiea    betwenn,     br 

ProfsHor  Ser,   113-128. 
Spenser's  "  Eelojfoas, "  120-121. 
Stiucuan,    Proteaior  J. :    The  Sub. 

otantiTe   Verb    b    the    Old    Irish 

Gloaaes,  1-82. 
The   SigmaliB   Fotur*   md 

Subiunctive  in  Irish.  281-314, 


Pnek,  *.i.,  263. 

T. 

mU.  n.,  288. 
Mlttngb.  m..  100. 

turned  into  *.  90. 

rsmpion,  n..  6.14. 

en,  The  numher,  iu  Barbour'a  works, 

panonl,  n.,  6,i5. 

34J-345. 

[flulilpver,  it..  6.i6. 

umbling  verw,  119. 

cal-iu.tlie-pnn,  264 

iLiaer'a '■October's  II TLibandiT."!  16; 

ceriph.  «.,  286. 

his  terse,  120,  1-23. 

rhimney,  <■.,  657. 

■r  Dinlppt  (chiellv  DonBgul],  N'uU 


Verb.  The  Conjunrt 

ire. 

in  Old  Bui 

the   Con.^truction 

of 

<y«  irilli 

83-8S. 

in  the  Second 

BookinGiM> 

Bast.  372-407. 

rauxd»  P,u>H,  321 

32 

big.  a..  651, 
bosst,  tt..  652. 
bouts  vain,  n.,  261 
bore,  «.,  26 1 . 
brag,  vi  ,  852. 
brieken,  n.,  ill. 
brisket,  n.,  653. 
brittle,  n.,  252. 
brook,  H.,  263. 
hugle,  n..  SS4. 
bulk,  »„  262. 
bulLdoK.  n.,  261. 
liiunp,  pi.,  203. 
bunt,  B.,  102. 


ronlaogn,  n.,  6.19. 


■  Sec  Mr.  Wyld's  List  of  English  voriLi  (utandnrd  and  diiilecW)  contai 
pntturals,  on  pp.  162-216,  and  bis  Lists  showin;;  the  distribution  of  siitT-t 
English  words  in  our  modern  dialects,  pp.  255-259.  See  also  *  DoDegtl.^ 
Hediaeral  Latin  words,  see  Mr.  HeseeU's  Lists,  pp.  519-952,  613-650. 
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dank,  c,  267. 
dam,  «^.,  267. 
darnel,  «.,  268. 
date  (intii),  it.,  270. 
debut, «.,  270. 
diddle, «».,  662. 
dog,  M.,  271. 
drake,  «.,  662-4. 
drown,  vb.,  271. 
drudge,  drag,  «^.,  664. 
druim>te,  v.i.,  664. 
downester,  «ifo.,  104. 

eager,  eagie, ».,  272. 
earnest,  m.,  664. 
elk,  M.,  263. 
eyot,  ait, ».,  273. 

fad,  M.,  273. 
fadge,  ft.,  665. 
^iggot,  M.,  665. 
fib,  M.,  274. 
fidget,  vb.f  666. 
flaunt,  pb.,  667. 
flimsy,  «.,  274. 
flirt,  9b.  and  m.,  274-5. 
flounder,  v.t.,  668. 
flue,  M.,  668. 
fog,  M.,  669. 
fond,  a.,  275. 
frampold,  a.,  276. 
fribble,  r^.,  669. 
frill,  M.,  276,  670. 

gallop,  rb.j  277. 
game  (leg),  a.,  277. 
gawky,  a.,  278. 
gewgaw,  n.,  278. 
gUire,  M.,  279. 
groom,  M.,  280. 

hamper,  vb.,  280. 
bardy,  a.,  348. 
Heaven's  Kin^,  346. 
hod,  ft.,  671. 
hog,  n.f  671. 
hopple,  vb,f  280. 

jeer,  ft.,  672. 

kill,  vb„  281. 
killeen,  «•.,  100. 

leche,  leching,  347. 
liege  pouste,  346. 
lig,  f  .•.,  253. 
linn,  n.,  281. 

mandril,  «.,  281. 
maragh,  marrow,  n,,  112. 


L,lll. 

-Ml,  «.,  269. 
,283. 
r.  It.,  111. 


pay,  283. 

peep,  v.t.,  Xoj. 
iVter- 


M,284. 
pomaBder,  m.,  284. 
posiiet,it.,  285. 
pull-to,  M.,  108. 
punt,  punter  (at  eaida),  285. 

rabbit,  «.,  672. 

rice  and  stake,  m.,  102. 

roan, «.,  673. 

sag,  r».,  95. 

saggon.  It,,  107. 

saUy.picker,  «.,  107. 

sally  wren, «.,  107. 

sam,  M.,  95. 

samlet,  m.,  107. 

sanap,  «•.,  285. 

sandlark,  «•.,  107. 

sandle,  sannel,  m.,  96. 

sang,  M.,  95. 

sannies,  n.,  95. 

saugh,  «•.,  107. 

sayendible,  seTendable,  «.,  96. 

sawnie,  »•.,  107. 

sea,  s^,  »•.,  96. 

scabbmg  or  scaTding  hammer,  96. 

scad,  «.,  107. 

scakhan,  n.,  107. 

scaldy,  «.,  107. 

scale,  vft.,  96. 

scale-drake,  n.,  107. 

scallion,  n.,  107. 

scantling,  »•.,  97. 

scarr,  n.,  108. 

scart,  «•.,  108. 

scawee,  skiwee,  «.,  108. 

scobe,  n.,  108. 

scollop,  n.,  108. 

scoot,  n.,  108,  109. 

Bcouth,  skouth,  n.,  97. 

scowt,  r.f.,  109. 

scranning,  a.,  98. 

sea-monster,  m.,  109. 

seal,  fi.,  109. 

seal-snot,  n.,  109. 

seath,  setiie,  if.,  110. 

sera,  sera  !,  ft.,  98. 

serif,  fi.,  286. 


' 
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MYBn  aisterg,  B..  110. 

rtar,  shot,  «-,  111. 

star  of  BflthleheiD,  n.,  102. 

stuissghBsiTeeEb,  «.,  no. 

Btaep-yrasa.  h.,  103. 

Bhe-  I,be,  it,  98. 

sber,  H.,  IDS. 

BhetUe.  i>.,  ae. 

ateer-tree,  ».,  104. 

atUla.  H..  104. 

BhiU-oorn,  ».,  9a. 

Btir,  ».,  104. 

BhiDgl*.  «.,  98. 

■tocksde,  ><.,  286. 

Bhin,  r*.,  99. 

Blocks.  «.,  104. 

Bhittle,  a.,  99. 

fliook,  n.,  286. 

Bhotatar,  f>.,  HI. 

slop,  <-*.,  287. 

ahugjy  shoo,  ahuggety  shoo,  it. ,  BP. 
ahutUB,  N„  99. 

Blny-by-tiie-Iough.  •>.,  lOS. 

Btrou,  Btrone,  n.,  lOA. 

n.  Bie,  «.,  100. 

Buchaa,  Bueh'a.  «,.  lOJ. 

Bie«,  ».,  100. 

euD  and  water,  n.,  106. 

eiiuole,  «..  112. 

swamp,  Bwtmped,  a.,  106. 

BUig.fllwyug.  agBig. -.,  112. 

B«wt.  a.,  lOfi. 

ikew,  skewuTi,  ».,  100. 

»kin  mwrow. «.,  Hi. 

tailor's  y«rd,B.,  100. 

(kits, »..  109. 

tankard,  n..  SH7. 

■kwoghin'  mlliM,  ».,  190. 

taTB.  «,,  2S7. 

BlMk  (•loc,  siBt)  Dinrrow,  n..  112. 

terriBr,  »..  288. 

iUtirigh,  •>.,  100. 

thirf  in  .  Mndle.  288. 

iUy,  bIm.  n.,  100. 

to-g«.  »&.,  342. 

BlB^iDB,;.,  101. 

tormenting  root,  «..  111. 

a»ugh,  H..  101. 

tornado,  «.,  288. 

iMwag,-..  iia. 

K>il,  H.,   101. 

niUiiis,  n.,  100. 

«<mf^  ».,  BS. 
■OD&i.  «.,  96. 

nppBBtor,  aA.,  104. 

Mom,  f..,  101. 

TBde,  lA.,  289. 

Bpair,  spare,  «. 

101. 

Bpsrk,  c.*.,  102 

spen,  spend,  e* 

,  102. 

Bpink.  n.,  102. 

squirt,  squitter 

squit 

sroue.  M.,  104. 

atai'k,  stag,  »., 

102. 

stake  and  rico, 

>■.,  10 

yerrib,  n.,  herb,  110. 

iVvatt,  Sir  Thos.,  his  bad  heroic  ye 

127. 
W\i.u.   II.  C:   The  niatory  of 
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